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PREFACE. 

TO  a  man  fmcerely  interefled  in  the  welfare  of 
fociety  and  of  his  country,  it  muff  be  particu¬ 
larly  agreeable  to  refled:  on  the  rapid  progrefs, 
and  general  diffufion  of  learning  and  civility,  which, 
within  the  prefen t  age,  have  taken  place  in  Great-Bri- 
tain.  Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  in  fome  other  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe,  we,  in  this  iiland,  may  boaft  of  our 
fuperiority  to  thofe  illiberal  prejudices,  which  not  only 
cramp  the  genius,  but  four  the  temper  of  man, 
and  difturb  all  the  agreeable  intercourfe  of  fociety. 
Among  us,  learning  is  no  longer  confined  within  the 
fchools  of  the  philofophers,  or  the  courts  of  the  great  *, 
but,  like  all  the  greateft  advantages  which  heaven  has 
bellowed  on  mankind,  it  is  become  as  univerfal  as  it  is 
ufeful. 

This  general  diffufion  of  knowledge  is  one  effedl  of 
that  happy  conflitution  of  government,  which,  towards 
the  dole  of  the  lafl  century,  was  confirmed  to  us,  and 
which conftitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  nation.  In  other 
countries,  the  great  body  of  the  people  poffefs  little  wealth, 
have  little  power,  and  confequently  meet  with  little  refpect ; 
in  Great-Britain  the  people  are  opulent,*  have  great  in¬ 
fluence,  and  claim,  of  courfe,  a  proper  fhare  of  attention. 
To  their  improvement,  therefore,  men  of  letters  have  late¬ 
ly  directed  their  fludies  ^  as  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
no  lels  than  the  dignified,  the  learned,  or  the  wealthy 
few,  have  an  acknowledged  title  to  be  am u fed  and 
inftrufled.  Books  have  been  diverted  of  the  terms  of 
the  fchools,  reduced  from  that  fize  which  fuited  only  the 
purfes  of  the  rich,  and  the  avocations  of  the  ftudious  ; 
and  adapted  to  perfons  of  more  ordinary  fortunes,  whofe 
attachment  to  other  purfuits  admitted  of  little  leifure 
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for  thofe  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  books  of  this  kind, 
more  than  to  the  works  of  our  Bacons,  our  Lockes, 
and  our  Newtons,  that  the  generality  of  our  countrymen 
owe  that  fuperior  improvement,  which  difdnguifhes  them 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  all  other  countries.  To 
promote  and  advance  this  improvement,  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  defign  of  our  prefen t  undertaking.  No  fubjedt  ap¬ 
pears  more  interefdng  than  that  we  have  chofen,  and 
none  feems  capable  of  being  handled  in  a  manner  that 
may  render  it  more  generally  ufeful. 

The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
though  not  the  fublimed  purfuit  of  mankind,  it  mult 
be  allowed,  is  that  which  mod  nearly  intereds  them, 
and  to  which  their  abilities  are  bed  adapted.  And  Books 
of  Geography,  which  defcribe  the  fituation,  extent,  lbiT, 
and  productions  of  kingdoms ;  the  genius,  manners,  re¬ 
ligion,  government,  commerce,  fciences,  and  arts  of  all 
the  inhabitants  upon  earth,  promife  the  bed  abidance 
for  attaining  this  knowledge. 

The  Compendium  of  Geography,  we  now  offer  to 
the  public,  differs  in  many  particulars  from  other  books 
on  that  fubjedt.  Beddes  exhibiting  an  eafy,  didindl,  and 
fydematic  account  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  what 
may  be  called  Natural  Geography,  the  Author  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  render  the  following  performance,  an  inftruc- 
tive,  though  compendious  detail  of  the  general  hidory 
of  the  world.  The  character  of  nations  depends  on  a 
fucceffionof  a  great  many  circumdances  which  recipro¬ 
cally  affedt  each  other.  There  is  a  nearer  connexion 
between  the  learning,  the  commerce,  the  government, 
&c.  of  a  date,  than  mod  people  feem  to  apprehend. 
In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  pretends  to  include 
moral,  or  political,  as  well  as  natural  geography,  no 
one  of  thofe  objects  Ihould  pafs  unnoticed.  The  omif- 
fion  of  any  one  of  them  would,  in  reality,  deprive  us  of 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  not  only  intereding  in  itfelf,  but 
which  is  abfolutely  necedary  for  enabling  us  to  form  an 
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adequate  and  comprehenfive  notion  of  the  febjecl  in  ge¬ 
neral.  We  have  thought  it  neceifary,  therefore,  to  add  a 
new  article  to  this  work,  which  comprehends  the  hiftory 
and  prefent  (late  of  learning,  in  the  feveral  countries  we 
defcribe,  with  the  characters  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 
been  moil  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  let¬ 
ters  and  philofophy.  This  fubjed  will,  on  a  little  re- 
fledion,  appear  altogether  requifite,  wrhen  v/e  con- 
fider  the  powerful  influence  of  learning  upon  the  man¬ 
ners,  government,  and  general  character  of  nations. 
Thefe  objeds,  indeed,  till  of  late,  feldom  found  a  place 
in  geographical  performances ;  and,  even  where  they  have 
been  introduced,  are  by  no  means  handled  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  or  inftrudive  manner.  Neither  is  this  to  be  al¬ 
together  imputed  to  the  fault  of  geographical  writers. 
The  greater  part  of  travellers,  ading  folely  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  avarice,  the  pafiion  which  firft  induced  them 
to  quit  their  native  land,  were  at  little  pains,  and  were 
indeed  ill-qualified  to  colled  fuch  materials  as  are  pro¬ 
per  for  gratifying  our  curiofity,  with  regard  to  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  geographer  then,  w ho  could  only  employ 
the  materials  put  into  his  hands,  was  not  enabled  to  give 
us  any  important  information  upon  fuch  fubjeds.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  however,  men  have 
begun  to  travel  from  different  motives.  A  third:  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  for  gold,  has  led  many  into  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  Thefe  they  have  explored  with  a  philofophic 
attention  *,  and  by  laying  open  the  internal  fprings  of 
adion,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  regions  are 
aduated,  exhibit  to  us  a  natural  and  ftriking  pidure  of 
human  manners,  under  the  various  flages  of  barbarity 
and  refinement.  Without  manifeft  impropriety,  v/e  could 
not  but  avail  ourfelves  of  their  labours,  by  means  of 
which,  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  copious, 
and  a  more  perfed  detail  of  what  is  called  Political 
Geography,  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 
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In  ccmfidering  the  prefent  flate  of  nations,  few  cir- 
cumftances  ate  of  more  importance  than  their  mutual 
intercourfe.  This  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  commerce, 
the  prime  mover  in  the  oeconomy  of  modern  ftates, 
and  of  which  therefore  we  have  never  loft  fight  in  the  pre- 
fent  undertaking. 

We  are  fenfible  that  a  reader  could  not  examine  the 
prefent  flate  of  nations  with  much  entertainment  or 
inflrudtion,  unlefs  he  was  alfo  made  acquainted  with 
their  fituation  during  the  preceding  ages,  and  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  revolutions  and  events,  by  the  operation  of  which  they 
have  affumed  their  prefent  form  and  appearance.  This 
conflitutes  the  hiftorical  part  of  our  Work  y  a  department 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  execute  in  a  manner  entire¬ 
ly  new.  Inftead  of  fatiguing  the  reader  with  a  dry  detail  of 
news-paper  occurrences,  occurrences  no  way  connected 
with  one  another,  or  with  the  general  plan  of  the  whole* 
we  have  mentioned  only  Rich  fadts  as  are  interefting,  either 
in  themfelves,  or  from  their  relation  to  objedts  of  im^ 
portance.  Inftead  of  a  meagre  index  of  incoherent  in¬ 
cidents,  we  have  drawn  up  a  regular  and  connedted 
epitome  of  the  hiftory  of  each  country,  fuch  an  epi¬ 
tome  as  may  be  read  with  equal  pleafure  and  advantage* 
and  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  proper  introdudtiorl 
to  more  copious  accounts. 

Having,  through  the  whole  of  the  Work,  mentioned 
the  antient  names  of  countries,  and  in  treating  of  their 
particular  hiftory  fometimes  carried  our  refearches 
beyond  the  limits  of  modern  times,  we  have  thought  it 
neceffary,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  fuch  readers  as  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  claffical  learning,  to  begin  our  hiftorical 
Introdudtion  with  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  By  in¬ 
ferring  an  account'  of  the  antient  world  in  a  book  of 
geography,  we  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  reader,  of 
comparing  together  not  only  the  manners,  government, 
and  arts  of  different  nations,  as  they  now  appear,  but 
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fc'$  they  fubfifted  in  antient  ages  ^  which  exhibiting  a 
general  map,  as  it  were,  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
renders  our  work  more  complete  than  any  geographical 
treatife  extant. 

In  the  execution  of  our  defign,  we  have  all  along  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obferve  order  and  perfpicuity.  Elegance 
we  have  facrificed  to  brevity.  Happy  to  catch  the 
leading  features  which  diftinguifh  the  characters  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  by  a  few  ltrokes  to  hit  off,  though  not  com¬ 
pletely  to  finifh,  the  picture  of  mankind  in  antient  and 
modern  times. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  comprife  fo  many  fubje&s 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  work,  is  the  omif- 
fion  of  many  immaterial  circumftances,  which  are  record¬ 
ed  in  other  performances  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of  all 
thofe  fabulous  accounts  or  defcriptions  which,  to  the 
difgrace  of  the  human  underftanding,  fwell  the  works  of 
geographers  •,  though  the  falfity  of  them,  both  from 
their  own  nature  and  the  concurring  teftimony  of  the 
moft  enlightened  and  beft-informed  travellers  and  hifto- 
rians,  be  long  fince  detected. 

As  to  particular  parts  of  the  work,  we  have  been 
more  or  lefs  diffufe,  according  to  their  importance  to  us 
as  men,  and  as  fubjeCts  of  Great-Britain.  Our  own 
country,  in  both  refpeCts,  deferved  the  greateft  lhare  of 
our  attention.  Great-Britain,  though  fhe  cannot  boaft 
of  a  more  luxuriant  foil  or  happier  climate  than  many 
other  countries,  has  advantages  of  another  and  fuperior 
kind,  which  make  her  the  delight,  the  envy,  and  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world  :  thefe  are,  the  equity  of  her  laws, 
the  freedom  of  her  political  conflitution,  and  the 
moderation  of  her  religious  fyftem.  With  regard  to 
the  Britifh  empire  we  have  therefore  been  fingularly 
copious. 

Next  to  Great-Britain,  we  have  been  moft  particular 
upon  the  other  ftates  of  Europe  ;  and  always  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  prefent  us  with  the  largeft  field  for  ufeful 
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refte&ion.  By  comparing  together  our  accounts  of  the 
European  nations,  an  important  fyfiern  of  practical 
knowledge  is  inculcated,  and  a  thoufand  arguments 
will  appear  in  favour  of  a  mild  religion,  a  free 
government,  and  an  extended,  unreftrained  commerce. 

Europe  having  occupied  fo  large  a  part  of  our  vo¬ 
lume,  A  da  next  claims  our  attention  5  which,  however,  tho’ 
in  feme  refpebts  the  moil  famous  quarter  of  the  world, 
offers,  when  compared  to  Europe,  extremely  little  for 
our  entertainment  or  inftru&ion.  In  Alia,  a  drong 
attachment  to  antient  cuiloms,  and  the  weight  of  tyran¬ 
nical  power,  bears  down  the  aftive  genius  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  prevents  that  variety  in  manners  and  charac¬ 
ter,  which  diilingtiifhes  die  European  nations.  The  im- 
nienfe  country  of  China  alone,  renowned  for  the  wifdom 
fef  its  laws  and  political  confutation,  equally  famous  for 
the  fingularity  of  its  language,  literature,  and  philofe- 
phy,  deferves  to  be  conhdered  at  feme  length. 

In  Africa,  the  human  mind  feems  degraded  below  its 
natural  irate.  To  dwell  long  upon  the  manners  of  this 
Country,  a  country  imtnerfed  in  rudenefs  and  barba¬ 
rity,  befides  that  it  could  afford  little  inflrudion,  would 
be  difgufling  to  every  lover  of  mankind.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  deprived  of  all  arts  and 
fciences,  without  which  the  human  mind  remains  torpid 
and  inaclive,  difeover  no  great  variety  in  manners  or 
character.  A  gloomy  famenefs  almofl  every  where  pre- 
'  vails  ;  and  the  trifling  diftin&ions  which  are  dilcovered 
among  them,  feem  rather  to  arife  from  an  excefs  of  bruta¬ 
lity  on  the  one  hand,  than  from  any  perceptible  approaches 
towards  refinement  on  the  other.  But  tho5  thefe  quarters 
of  the  globe  are  treated  lefs  extend vely  than  Europe, 
there  is  no  diftrict  of  them,  however  barren  or  favage, 
intirely  omitted. 

America,  whether  confidered  as  an  immenfe  conti¬ 
nent,  inhabited  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  different  people, 
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or  as  a  country  intimately  connected  with  Europe  by  the 
ties  of  com  merce  and  government,  defences  very  particular 
attention.  The  bold  difcovery,  and  barbarous  conqueft 
of  this  new  World,  and  the  manners  and  prejudices  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  are  objects,  which,  together 
with  the  description  of  the  country,  defervedly  occupy 
r^o  fmall  fhare  of  this  performance, 

hi  treating  of  fuch  a  variety  of  fubjeds,  feme  lefs  ob>- 
mom  particulars,  no  doubt,  muft  dcape  our  notice.  But 
if  our  general  plan  be  good,  and  the  outlines  and  chief 
figures  fetched  with  truth  and  judgment,  the  candour 
of  the  learned,  we  hope,  will  excufe  imperfections  which 
are  unavoidable  ie.  a  work  of  this  extenfive  kind. 

We  cannot,  without  exceeding  rite  bounds  of  a 
Preface,  mfdt  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  pi  an.  The 
Maps,  which  are  new,  and  corrected  with  care,  will, 
we  hope,  afford  fads  faction.  The  fcience  of  natural 
geography,  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  from 
thofe  who  are  alone  capable  of  giving  it,  ftill  remain* 
in  a  very  imperfect  Hate  >  and  the  exact  divifions  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  countries,  for  want  of  geometrical  furveys,  are 
far  front  being  well  afcertained.  This  confederation  has 
induced  m  to  adopt  the  moil  unexceptionable  cf  Tern- 
pieman’s  Tables  ;  which,  if  they  give  not  the  exacted: 
account,  afford  at  lead  a  general  idea  of  this  fuhjedt; 
which  is  all  indeed  we  can  attain,  until  the  geographical, 
fcience  arrives  at  greater  perfection.  They  are,  betides, 
recommended  by  their  brevity  *,  and  the  making  ufe  of 
them  has  enabled,  us  to  introduce  feme  fubjedts  ipore 
neceffary  in  this  undertaking  than  the  minute  divifions 

of  countries,  whole  boundaries  and  htuations  we  are 
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Thus  far  the  original  Preface,  with  refpecl  to  the  dc- 
fign  and  general  plan  of  the  work,  which  a  few  months 
ago  made  its  firft  appearance  in  one  very  large  oCtavo 
volume,  clofely  but  diflinCtly  printed. 

Tho’  the  book  was  chiefly  intended  for  fchcols,  and 
the  more  uninformed  part  of  mankind,  we  have  the 
pleafure  to  find,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  fale,  and  the 
univerfal  approbation  it  has  met  with,  that  it  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  thofe  who  are  belt  able  to  judge  of 
the  execution,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  fate  of  mo¬ 
dern  publications,  has  already  found  a  place  in  the 
libraries  of  the  learned. 

One  advantage  it  certainly  poflefies,  which  few  his¬ 
torical  productions  can  boaft  of — Throughout  the  whole, 
the  Author  feems  to  have  divefted  himfelf  of  political, 
religious,  and  national  prejudices^  and  where  he  difco- 
vers  any  biafs,  it  is  always  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  type  of  the  firft  edition,  tho* 
extremely  proper  for  fchools,  and  young  people,  has 
however  prevented  many,  who  are  more  advanced  in 
life,  from  becoming  purchafers.  It  was  therefore  judged 
neceflary  to  give  the  public  an  edition  on  a  larger  type, 
and  confequently  in  two  volumes,  which  enables  us 
to  accommodate  every  clafs  of  readers. 

The  prefent  edition  likewife  appears  with  feveral 
other  advantages.  The  fcientific  part  of  the  work 
has  been  corrected  and  improved  throughout  by 
James  Ferguson,  F.  R.  S.  Tire  hiftorical  and  mifcella- 
neous  parts  have  gone  through  the  hands  of  fome  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  and  the  different  arti¬ 
cles,  or  heads,  are  more  methodically  arranged. 

The  fame  attention  has  been  given  to  the  maps, 
which  are  newly  engraved  at  a  very  confiderable  expence 
by  the  firft  artift  in  this  kingdom,  who,  being  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  executing  the  lateft  furveys,  has  availed  himfelf 
of  many  new  difcoveries,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  enrich 
this  Work  with  the  molt  correCt  Atlas  hitherto  publifhed* 
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PART  I. 

Of  As  TPvO  NOMICA  L  GEOGRAPHY., 

SEC  T.  I. 

THE  fcience  of  Geography  cannot  be  compleatly  un- 
derftood  without  confidering  the  earth  as  a  planet,  of 
as  a  body  moving  round  another  at  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
tance  from  it.  But  the  fcience  which  treats  of  the  planets, 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  Aftronomy.  Hence  the 
neceflity  of  beginning  this  work  with  an  account  of  aftrono¬ 
my,  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  is  that  glorious  luminary  the  Sun,  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat  to  the  Several  planets  which  move  round  it,  ai.d 
which,  together  with  the  fun,  compofewhat  aftronomers  have 
Galled  the  Solar  Syftem.  The  way,  of  path,  in  which  the 
planets  move  round  the  fun,  is  called  their  Orbit ;  and  it  is 
now  fully  proved  by  aftronomers,  that  there  are  fix  planets 
which  move  round  the  fun,  each  in  its  own  orbit.  The 
names  of  thefe,  according  to  their  nearnefs  to  the  center,  or 
middle  point  of  the  fun,  are  as  follow  :  Mercury,  Venus,  tine 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  two  firft,  becaufe 
they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth  (being  nearer  the  fun) 
are' called  inferior  planets,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  inte¬ 
rior  or  inner  planets  ;  the  three  laft,  moving  without  the  orbit 
of  the  earth,  are  called  Superior,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
exterior  or  outer  planets.  If  we  can  form  a  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  any  one  of  thefe  planets,  fuppofe  our  earth, 
moves  round  the  fun,  we  can  eaftly  conceive  the  manner  in 
Which  ail  the  reft  do  it.  VvTe  Shall  only  therefore  particu¬ 
larly  confider  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  planet  on  which  we 
live,  leaving  that  of  the  others  to  be  colledted  from  a  table, 
which  we  fhall  fet  down  with  Such  explications  as  may  render 
it  intelligible  to  the  meaneft  capacity. 

The  earth,  upon  which  we  live,  was  long  confiaered  as  one 
large  extenfive  plane.  The  heavens,  above  it,  in  which  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars  appeared  to  move  daily  from  caft  to  weft, 
Were  conceived  to  be  at  no  great  diftance  from  it,  and  to  be 
only  defigned  for  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  our  earth  :  feveral 
reafons,  however,  occurred,  which  rendered  this  opinion  im¬ 
probable  it  is  nsedlefs  to  mention  them,  becaufe  we  have 

now 
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now  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  tlt£. 
voyages  of  many  navigators  who  have  actually  failed  round  it  2 
as  from  that  of  Magellan’s  fhip,  which  was  the  firft  that  fur- 
rounded  the  globe,  failing  eaft  from  a  port  in  Europe  in  1519* 
and  returning  to  the  fame,  after  a  voyage  of  1124  days,  with¬ 
out  apparently  altering  his  direction,  any  more  than  a  fly 
would  appear  to  do  in  moving  around  a  ball  of  wax. 

Theroundnefsof theearthbeing  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  proves 
the  way  for  the  difcovery  of  its  motion.  For  while  it  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  plane,  mankind  had  an  obfcure  notion  of  its  being 
fupported,  like  a  fcaffolding  on  pillars,  though  they  could 
not  tell  what  fupported  thefe.  But  the  figure  of  a  globe  is 
much  better  adapted  to  motion.  This  is  confirmed  by  confi- 
dering,  that  if  the  earth  did  not  move  round  the  fun,  .not 
/only  the  fun,  but  all  the  Ears  and  planets  muff  move  round 
the  earth.  Now,  as  philofophers,  by  reckonings  founded  on 
the  fureft  obfervauons,  have  been  able  to  guefs  pretty  nearly 
at  thediftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from 
each  other,  juft  as  every  body  that  knows  the  firft  elements 
of  mathematics  can  meafure  the  height  of  a  fteeple,  or  any 
cbjedt  placed  on  it ;  it  appeared,  that  if  we  conceived  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  move  round  the  earth,  we  muft  fuppofe 
them  endowed  with  a  motion  or  velocity  fo  immenfe  as  to 
exceed  all  conception  :  whereas  all  the  appearances  in  nature 
may  be  as  well  explained  by  imagining  the  earth  to  move 
round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  to  turn  on  its  own 
axis  once  in  the  24  hours. 

To  form  a  conception  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth, 
we  may  imagine  a  ball  moving  on  a  billiard-table  or  bowl¬ 
ing-green  :  the  ball  proceeds  forwards  upon  the  green  or  ta¬ 
ble,  not  by  hiding  along  like  a  plane  upon  wood,  or  a  hate 
upon  ice,  but  by  turning  round  its  own  axis,  which  is  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
ball,  and  ending  on  its  furface  in  two  points  called  its  poles. 
Conceiving  the  matter  then  in  this  way,  and  that  the  earth, 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  moves  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  on  the  furface  of  it,  like  men  on  the  deck  of  a  fliip, 
who  are  infenfible  of  their  own  motion,  and  think  that  the 
banks  move  from  them  in  a  contrary  direction,  will  conceive 
that  the  fun  and  ftars  move  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  fame  time 
of  24  hours,  iii  which  they,  along  v/ith  the  earth,  move  from 
weft  to  eaft.  This  daily  or  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being, 
once  clearly  conceived,  will  enable  us  eafily  to  form  a  notion 
of  its  annual  or  yearly  motion  round  the  fun.  For  as  that 
luminary  feems  to  have  a  daily  motion  round  our  earth,  which 
is  really  Gccafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  round  its 

axis,. 
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?&is,  fo  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  he  feems  to  have  an  annual 
motion  in  the  heavens,  and  to  rife  and  fet  in  different  points 
of  them,  which  is  really  occalioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the  fun,  which  it  compleats 
in  the  time  of  a  year.  Now  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe  motions 
%ve  owe  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  fo  to  the  fecond  we 
tire  indebted  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and 
nights,  and  in  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

This  much  being  faid  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the 
fearth,  which  the  fmallefb  reflection  may  lead  us  to  apply  to 
the  other  planets,  we  muff  obferve,  before  exhibiting  our  ta¬ 
ble,  that  befide  the  fix  planets  already  mentioned,  which 
move  round  the  fun,  there  are  other  ten  bodies  which  move 
round  three  of  thefe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  round  the 
fun  ;  and  of  thefe  our  earth  has  one,  called  the  moon ;  Jupi- 
ter  has  four,  and  Saturn  has  five :  thefe  are  all  called  moons, 
from  their  aoreeino;  with  our  moon,  which  was  firft  attended 
to  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  called  fecondary  planets,  becaufe 
they  fee m  to  be  attendants  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
about  which  they  move,  and  which  are  called  primary. 

There  are  but  two  obfervations  more  neceffaryfor  underftand- 
ing  the  following  table.  They  are  thefe  :  we  have  already  faid 
that  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  occafloned  the  diversity  of 
feafons.  But  this  would  not  happen,  were  the  axis  of  the 
earth  exactly  parallel,  or  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  its  orbit ; 
becaufe  then  the  fame  parts  of  the  earth  would  be  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution  ;  which  would  de¬ 
prive  mankind  of  the  grateful  viciflitude  of  the  feafons, 
arifing  from  the  difference  in  length  of  the  days  and 
nights.  This  therefore  is  not  the  cafe — the  axis  of  the  earth 
is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  we  may 
conceive  by  fuppofing  a  fpindle  put  through  a  ball,  with  one 
end  of  it  touching  the  ground  j  if  we  move  the  ball  directly 
forwards,  while  one  end  of  the  fpindle  continues  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  the  other  points  towards  fome  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  we  may  form  a  notion  of  the  inclination  of  the 
earth’s  axis  to  its  orbit,  from  the  inclination  of  the  fpindle 
to  the  ground.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  fome  of  the 
other  planets,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  table.  The  only  thing 
that  now  remains,  is  to  confider  what  is  meant  by  the  mean 
diffances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun.  In  order  to  under- 
ffand  which,  we  muff  learn  that  the  orbit,  or  path  which  a 
•planet  defcribes,  were  it  to  be  marked  out,  would  not  be 
quite  round  or  circular,  but  in  the  fhape.of  a  figure  called 
an  ellipfe,  which,  though  refembling  a  circle,  is  longer  than 

broad. 
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broad.  Hence  the  fame  planet  is  not  always  at  the  fame 
difhmce  from  the  fun,  and  the  mean  diPance  of  it  is  that 
which  is  exactly  betwixt  its  greatcP  and  leap  diPance.  Here 
follows  the  table. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters,  Periods,  he.  of  the  feveral 

Planets  in  the  Solar  Syftem. 


Narr.es 
'  of  the 
i  planets. 

Diameters  in 

Ingliih  miles. 

Meandiflance* 
from  the  fun, 
as  determined 
from  obferva¬ 
tions  of  the 
tranfit  of  Ve¬ 
nus  in  176  i. 

Annual 
periods 
round  tile 
fun. 

Diurnal 
rotation 
on  its 
axis. 

Hourly  motion 
in  its  orbit. 

Hourly  motion 
ot  its  equator. 

4 

Inclination  of 
Axis  to  orbit. 

Sun 

3  00,000 

v.  d. 

h. 

d.  h.  m. 
2560 

3,818 

8°  0 / 

Mercury 

3, coo 

36,841,468 

0  S7 

23 

unknown. 

109,699 

unknown 

unkn. 

Venus 

9>33c 

68,89  /  ,4^6 

0  224 

37 

O 

00 

rj- 

N 

8  0  y2.  Cf  -y 

43 

75°  0. 

Uarth 

7>97c 

VO 

UJ 

V* 

c 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  00 

68,243 

1,042 

23°  2 9. 

Moon 

2,lSo 

ditto. 

1  0 

0 

29  12  44 

22,290 

92 

2°  IO 

Mars 

5,400 

145,0 '4, 148 

1  321 

>7 

0  24  40 

55>287 

556 

o°  o'. 

Jupner 

94,000 

494,990,976 

”  3*4 

18 

0  9  56 

29,083 

25,920 

o°  o' 

Saturn 

78,000 

907,956,13° 

22  167 

6 

unknown. 

22, 1 0  i 

unknown 

unkn. 

The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  folar  fypem 
from  this  table,  and  the  previous  obfervations  necelTary  for 
underPanding  it,  mull  next  turn  his  refledfion  to  what  arc 
called  the  fixed  Pars,  which  comprehend  the  luminaries  above 
our  heads  that  have  not  been  explained.  The  fixed  Pars  are 
diPinguiPied  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  planets,  by  being  lefs 
bright  and  luminous,  and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  ap¬ 
pearance  which  we  call  the  twinkling  of  the  Pars.  This 
arifes  from  their  being  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  the  interpola¬ 
tion  of  the  leaft  body,  of  which  there  are  many  conPantly 
floating  in  the  air,  deprives  us  of  the  fight  of  them  ;  when  the 
interpofed  body  changes  its  place,  we  again  fee  the  Par,  and 
this  fucceffion  being  perpetual,  occafions  the  twinkling.  But 
a  more  remarkable  property  of  the  fixed  Pars,  and  that  from 
which  they  have  obtained  their  name,  is  their  never  changing 
their  fituation,  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  the  planets, 
from  what  we  have  already  Laid,  muff  evidently  be  alwavs 
changing  theirs.  The  Pars  which  are  nearefE  to  us  feem 
large#,  and  are  therefore  called  of  the  firft  magnitude.  Thofe 
of  the  fecond  magnitude  appear  lefs,  being  at  a  greater; 
diPance ;  and  fo  proceeding  on  to  the  fixth  magnitude,  which 
include  all  the  fixed  Pars  which  are  vifible  without  a  te- 
lefcope.  As  to  their  number,  though  in  a  clear  winter’s  night 
without  mopnfliine  they  feem  to°  be  innumerable,  which 
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is  owing  to  their  ftrong  fparkling,  and  our  looking  at  them 
in  a  confufed  manner,  yet  when  the  whole  firmament  is  di¬ 
vided,  as  it  has  been  done  by  the  antients,  into  figns  and  con¬ 
ciliations,  the  number  that  can  be  feen  at  a  time  by  the  bare 
eye,  is  not  above  a  thoufand.  Since  the  introduction  of  te- 
lefcopes  indeed,  the  number  of  the  fixed  ftars  has  beenjuftly 
confidered  as  immenfe  ;  becaufe  the  greater  perfection  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  in  our  glaffes,  the  more  ftars  always  appear  to  us.  Mr. 
Flamftead,  royal  aftronomer  at  Greenwich,  has  given  us  a 
catalogue  of  about  3000  ftars,  which  is  the  moft  compleat  that 
has  hitherto  appeared.  The  immenfe  diftance  of  the  fixed 
ftars  from  our  earth,  and  one  another,  is  of  all  eonfiderations 
the  moft  proper  for  raifing  our  ideas  of  the  works  of  God. 
For  notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
or  path  (which  is  at  leaft  162  millions  of  miles  in  diameter) 
round  the  fun,  the  diftance  of  a  fixed  ftar  is  not  fenfibly  af¬ 
fected  by  it  5  fo  that  the  ftar  does  not  appear  to  be  any  nearer 
us  when  the  earth  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  neareft  the  ftar, 
than  it  feemed  to  be  when  the  earth  was  at  the  moft  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  its  orbit,  or  162  millions  of  miles  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fame  ftar.  The  ftar  neareft  us,  and  confe- 
quently  the  biggeft  in  appearance,  is  the  dog-ftar,  or  Si¬ 
rius.  Modern  difcoveries  make  it  probable  that  each  of  thele 
fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  having  worlds  revolving  round  it,  as  our 
fun  has  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolving  round  him.  Now 
the  dog-ftar  appears  27,000  times  lefs  than  the  fun,  and  as 
the  diftance  of  the  ftars  muft  be  greater  in  proportion  as  they 
feem  lefs,  mathematicians  have  computed  the  diftance  of  Si¬ 
rius  from  us  to  be  two  billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
millions  of  miles.  The  motion  of  light  therefore,  which 
though  fo  quick  as  to  be  commonly  thought  inftantaneous, 
takes  up  more  time  in  travelling  from  the  ftars  to  us,  than 
we  do  in  making  a  Weft-India  voyage.  A  found  would  not 
arrive  <0  us  from  thence  in  50,000  years  ;  which,  next  to  light, 
is  confidered  as  the  quickeft  body  we  are  acquainted  with.  And 
a  cannon  ball  flying  at  the  rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would 
not  reach  us  in  700,000  years. 

The  ftars,  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  from  the  fun, 
cannot  poflibly  receive  from  him  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  they 
feem  to  have  ;  nor  any  brightnefs  fufflcient  to  make  them  vi- 
fible  to  us.  For  the  fun’s  rays  muft  be  fo  fcattered  and  dif- 
ftpated  before  they  reach  fuch  remote  objects,  that  they  can 
'never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as  to  render  thefe 
objects  vifible  by  reflexion.  The  ftars  therefore  fhine  with 
$heir  own  native  and  unborrowed  luftre,  as  the  fun  does  y  and 
fince  each  particular  ftar,  as  well  as  the  fun,  is  confined  to  a 
4  particular 
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particular  portion  of  fpacc,  it  is  plain  that  the  liars  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  fun. 

It  is  no  ways  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always 
acts  with  infinite  wifdom  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  fbould. 
create  fo  many  glorious  funs,  fit  for  fo  many  important  pur- 
poles,  and  place  them  at  fuch  di fiances  from  one  another, 
without  proper  objedls  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by  their 
Influences,  Whoever  imagines  they  were  created  only  to  give 
a  faint  glimmering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  mult 
have  a  very  fuperiicial  knowledge  of  aftronomy  ■%  and  a  mean 
■opinion  of  the  Divine  Wifdom  :  fince,  by  an  infinitely  Icf; 
exertion  of  creating  power,  the  Deity  could  have  given  our 
earth  much  more  light  by  one  fmgle  additional  moon. 

In  (lead  then  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only  in  the  tmiverfc, 
as  the  unfkilful  in  aftronomy  imagine,  that  fcience  difeovers 
to  us  fuch  an  inconceivable  number  of  funs,  fyflems,  and 
worlds,  difperfed  through  boundlefs  fpace,  that  if  our  fun, 
with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets  belonging  to  it, 
were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no  more  miffed,  by  an  eye 
that  could  take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand 
from  the  fea-fhore.  The  fpace  they  poffefs  being  compara¬ 
tively  fo  fmall,  that  it  would  fcarce  be  a  fenfibie  blank  in  the 
untverfe,  although  Saturn,  the  cutermoft  of  our  planets,  re¬ 
volves  about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  of  4884  millions  of  miles  in 
circumference,  and  fome  of  our  comets  make  excurfions  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  thoufand  millions  of  miles  bevond  Saturn's  orbit ; 
and  yet,  at  that  amazing  difiance,  they  are  incomparably  nearer 
to  the  fun  than  to  any  of  the  fiars :  as  is  evident  from  their 
keeping  clear  of  the  attracting  power  of  all  the  fiars,  and  re¬ 
turning  periodically  by  virtue  of  the  Sun's  attraction. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  fyftem,  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  concluded  that  all  the  reft  are  with  equal  wifdom 
contrived,  fituated,  and  provided  with  accommodations  for 
rational  inhabitants.  For  although  there  is  almoft  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  parts  of  the  creation  which  we  have  opportu¬ 
nities  of  examining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy  running 
through  and  connecting  all  the  parts  into  one  fcheme,  one 
defign,  one  whole  ! 

Since  the  fixed  flats  are  prodigious  fpheres  of  fire,  like  our 
fun,  and  at  inconceivable  diftances  from  one  another,  as  well 
as  from  us,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  they  are  made  for 
the  fame  purposes  that  the  fun  is  ,  each  to  beftow  light,  heat, 

and 


*  Efpsciahy  fince  many  more  ftars  require  the  affiftance  of  a  good  telefcope  t<a 
find  them  out,  than  are  viftble  without  that  inftrument,  aad  therefore  ir.flettd  of 
giving  light  to  this  world,  they  can  only  be  feep  by  a  few  aftybnomeri, 
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imd  vegetation  on  a  certain  number  of.  inhabited  planets* 
kept  by  gravitation  within  the  fphere  of  its  activity. 

What  an  augult  !  what  an  amazing  conception,  if  human 
imagination  can  conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the  works  of 
the  Creator!  Thoufands  of  thoufands  of  funs,  multiplied 
without  end,  and  ranged  all  around  us,  at  immenfe  dillances 
from  each  other,  attended  by  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand 
worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths  prefcribed  them  ;  and  thefe 
worlds  peopled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  formed  for 
endlefs  progrelhon  in  perfedtion  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  magnificence  is 
difplayed  in  the  material  creation,  which  is  the  leafb  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  univerfe,  how  great,  how  wife,  how  good 
muff:  HE  be,  who  made  and  governs  the  whole  ! 

The  firll  people  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  fixed  liars* 
were  the  fliepherds  in  the  beautiful  plains  of  Egypt  and  Baby¬ 
lon  ;  who,  partly  from  amufement,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  di- 
redl  them  in  their  travelling  during  the  night,  ohferved  the  fitu- 
ation  of  thefe  celeltial  bodies.  Endowed  with  a  lively  fancy,  they 
divided  the  liars  into  different  companies  or  conllellations,  each 
of  which  they  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  image  of  fome  animal, 
or  other  terreflrial  objecl.  The  peafants  in  our  own  country 
do  the  fame  thing;,  for  thev  dillinguifh  that  great  northern  Con- 
flellation  which  philofophers  call  the  Urla  Major,  by  the 
name  of  the  plough,  the  figure  of  which  it  certainly  may  re¬ 
prefent  with  a  very  little  help  from  the  fancy.  But  the  con- 
jllellations  in  general  have  prelerved  the  names  which  were 
given  them  by'the  antients  ;  and  they  are  reckoned  21  northern, 
and  12  fouthern  :  but  the  moderns  have  increafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  northern  to  34,  and  of  the  fouthern  to  31..  Be- 
iide  thefe  there  are  the  12  figns  or  conflellations  in  the  Zodiac,, 
as  it  is  called  from  a  Greek  word  fignifying  an  animal,  be- 
caufe  each  of  thefe  12  reprefent  fome  animal.  This  is  a  great 
circle  which  divides  the  heavens  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which 
we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  fhall  conclude 
this  fection  with  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  revo¬ 
lutions  in  aflronomy. 

Mankind  m.uft  have  made  a  very  confiderable  improvement 
in  obferying  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  before  they 
could  fo  far  difengage  themfejves  from  the  prejudices  of  fenfe 
and  popular  opinion,  as  to  believe  that  the  earth  upon  which 
we  live  wa9  not  fixed  and  immoveable.  We  find  accordingly, 
that  Thales,  theMilefian,  who,  about  600  years  before  Chrifl, 
^irll  taught  aflronomy  in  Europe,  had  gone  fo  far  in  this 
fiubjedt  as  to  calculate  eclipfes,  or  interpofitions  of  the  moon 
betwixt  the  earth  and  the  fun,  or  pf  the  earth  between  the 
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fun  and  the  moon  (the  nature  of  which  may  be  eafily  uncFer- 
ftood,  from  what  we  have  already  obferved.)  Pythagoras,  a 
Greek  philofopher,  fiourifhed  about  50  years  after  Thales,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  This  led  Pythagoras  to  conceive  an 
idea,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  had  ever  been  thought 
of  before,  namely,  that  the  earth  itfelf  was  in  motion,  and 
that  the  fun  was  at  reft.  He  found  that  it  was  impoftible,  in 
any  other  way,  to  give  a  confident  account  of  the  heavenly 
motions.  This  fyftem,  however,  was  fo  extremely  oppofite 
to  all  the  prejudices  of  fenfe  and  opinion,  that  it  never  made 
great  progrefs,  or  was  widely  diffufed  in  the  antient  worlds 
The  philofophers  of  antiquity  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
overcome  ignorance  by  reafon,  fet  themfelves  to  adapt  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  to  form  a  reconciliation  between  them.  This 
was  the  cafe  with  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  philofopher,  who 
ftouriftied  138  years  before  Chrift.  He  fuppofed,  with  the 
vulgar,  who  meafure  every  thing  by  themfelves,  that  the  earth 
was  fixed  immovably  in  the  center  of  the  univerfe,  and  that 
the  feven  planets,  confidering  the  moon  as  one  of  the  prima¬ 
ries,  were  placed  near  to  it ;  above  them  was  the  firmament  of 
fixed  ftars,  then  the  chryftalline  orbs,  then  the  primum  mo¬ 
bile,  and,  laft  of  all,  the  ccelum  empyrium,  or  heaven  of 
heavens.  Ail  thefe  vaft  orbs  he  fuppofed  to  move  round  the 
earth  once  in  24  hours  ;  and  befides  that,  in  certain  ftated  or 
periodical  times.  To  account  for  thefe  motions,  he  was  obliged 
io  conceive  a  number  of  circles  called  excentrics  and  epicycles, 
eroding  and  interfering  with  one  another.  This  fyftem  was 
imiverfally  maintained  by  the  Peripatetic  philofophers,  who 
were  the  moft  confiderable  fe<ft  in  Europe,  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

At  length,  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland,  a  bold  and  origi¬ 
nal  genius,  adopted  the  Pythagorean,  or  true  fyftem  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe  ;  and  publifhed  it  to  the  world  in  1530.  This  dodtrine 
had  been  fo  long  in  obfeurity,  that  the  reftorer  of  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  inventor  ;  and  the  fyftem  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Copernican  philofophy,  though  only  revived  by  that  great  man. 

Europe,  however,  was  ftill  immerfed  in  fenfe  and  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and  the  general  ideas  of  the  world  were  not  able  to 
keep  pace  with  thofe  of  a  refined  philofophy.  This  oceafioned 
Copernicus  to  have  few  abetters,  but  many  opponents.  Tycho 
Brache,  in  particular,  a  noble  Dane,  fenfible  of  the  defedfs 
of  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  new  fyftem  of 
his  own,  which  was  ftill  more  perplexed  and  embarrafted  than 
that  of  Ptolemy.  It  allows  a  monthly  motion  to  the  moon 
round  the  earth,  as  the  center  of  its  orbit  ;  and  it  makes  the 
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fun  to  be  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  fun,  however,  with  all  the  pla¬ 
nets,  is  fuppofed  to  be  whirled  round  the  earth  in  a  year,  and 
even  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  fyftem  however,  ab- 
furd  as  it  was,  met  with  its  advocates.  Longomontanus  and 
others,  fo  far  refined  upon  it,  as  to  admit  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  though  they  infilled  that  it  had  no  annual  motion. 

About  this  time,  after  a  darknefs  of  a  great  many  ages,  the 
firft  dawn  of  learning  and  tafte  began  to  appear  in  Europe. 
Learned  men  in  different  countries  began  to  cultivate  aftro- 
nomy.  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  about  the  year  1610,  intro¬ 
duced  the  ufe  of  telefcopes,  which  difcovered  new  arguments 
in  fupport  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed  the  old 
ones.  The  fury  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy  indeed  had  almoft: 
checked  this  flourifhing  bud  :  Galileo  was  obliged  to  renounce 
the  Copernican  fyftem,  as  a  damnable  berefy.  The  happy  re¬ 
formation  in  religion,  however,  placed  the  one  half  of  Europe 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  papal  thunder.  It  taught  mankind 
that  the  fcriptures  were  not  given  for  explaining  fyftems  of  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  but  for  a  much  nobler  purpofe,  to  make  us 
juft,  virtuous,  and  humane  :  that  inftead  of  oppcfing  the  word 
of  God,  which  in  fpeaking  of  natural  things  fuits  itfelf  to  the 
prejudices  of  weak  mortals,  we  employed  our  faculties  in  a: 
manner  highly  agreeable  to  God  himfelf,  in  tracing  the  nature 
of  his  works,  which  the  more  they  are  confidered,  afford  us 
the  greater  reafon  to  admire  his  glorious  attributes  of  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs.  From  this  time,  therefore,  noble 
difcoveries  were  made  in  all  the  branches  of  aftronomy. 
The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  only  clearly- 
explained,  but  the  general  law  of  nature,  according  to  which, 
they  moved,  was  difcovered  and  illuftrated  by  the  immortal 
Newton.  This  law  is  called  Gravity,  or  Attraction,  and  is 
the  fame  by  which  any  body  fills  to  the  ground,  when  difen- 
gaged  from  what  fupported  it.  It  has  been  demonftrated, 
that  this  fame  law  which  keeps  the  fea  in  its  channel,  and  the 
various  bodies  which  cover  the  furface  of  this  earth  from  fly¬ 
ing  off  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the  univerfe,  keeps 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  preferves  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature  from  confufion  and  diforder. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Sphere.” 

HAVIN G,  in  the  foregoing  Section,  treated  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe  in  general,  in  which  the  earth  has  been  confidered 
as  a  planet,  we  now  proceed  to  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Sphere, 
which  ought  always  to  be  premifed  before  that  of  the  globe 
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or  earth,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  next  Section.  In  handling  this 
fubjedt,  we  fhall  confider  the  earth  as.  at  reft,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  performing  their  revolutions  around  it.  This  me¬ 
thod  cannot  lead  the  reader  into  any  miftake,  fince  we  have 
previoufly  explained  the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  is  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  which, 
occafions  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is 
fcefides  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  perfedily  agrees 
with  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  which  always  lead  us  to 
conceive  the  matter  in  this  way.  The  imagination  therefore 
is  not  put  on  the  ftretch ;  the  idea  is  eafy  and  familiar,  and  in 
delivering  the  elements  of  fcience,  this  objedt  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to.  N.  B,  In  order  more  dearly  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  follows,  the  reader  may  occafionally  turn  his  eye 
to  the  figure  of  the  artificial  fphere,  on  the  oppoilte  page. 

The  antients  obferved  that  all  the  ftars  turned  (in  appear¬ 
ance)  round  the  earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  twenty-four 
hours  :  that  the  circles,  which  they  deferibed  in  thole  revo¬ 
lutions,  were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  of  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  thofe  pafting  over,»the  middle  of  the  earth,  being  the 
largcft  of  all,  while  the  reft  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  their 
diftahee  from  it.  They  alfo  obferved  that  there  were  two  points 
in  the  heavens,  which  always  preferved  the  fame  fituation. 
Thefe  points  they  termed  celeftial  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens 
feeme.d  to  turn  round  them.  In  order  to  imitate  thefe  motions, 
they  invented  what  is  called  the  Artificial  Sphere,  through  the 
center  of  which  they  drew  a  wire  or  iron  rod,  called  an  Axis, 
whofe  extremities  were  fixed  to  the  immoveable  points  called 
Poles.  They  farther  obferved,  that  on  the  20th  of  March, 
and  23d  of  September,  the  circle  deferibed  by  the  fun,  was  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  both  of  the  poles.  This  circle,  there¬ 
fore,  mull  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  this 
account  was  called  the  Equator  or  Equaller.  It  was  alfo 
called  the  Equinoctial  Line,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  moving 
in  it,  makes  the  days  and  nights  of  equal  length  aii  over  the 
world.  Having  alfo  obferved  that  from  the  21ft  of  June,  to  the 
22d  of  December,  the  fun  advanced  every  day  towards  a  certain 
point,  and  having  arrived  there,  returned  towards  that  from 
whence  he  fet  out  from  22d  of  December,  to  the  21ft  of  June  ; 
they  fixed  thefe  points  which  they  called  Solftices,  becaufe  the 
Hired;  motion  of  the  fun  was  flopped  at  them  ;  and  reprefen  ted 
the  bounds  of  the  fun’s  motion,  by  two  circles,  which  they 
named  Tropicks,  becaufe  the  fun  no  fooner  arrived  there  than 
lie  turned  back.  Aftronomers  obferving  the  motion  of  the 
fun,  found  its  quantity,  at  a  mean  rate,  to  be  nearly  a  degree 
(or  the  360th  part)  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  every 
hours,  This  great  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  and  it 
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paffes  through  certain  conciliations,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  animals,  in  a  zone  called  the  Zodiac.  It  touches 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  Capricorn  on 
the  other,  and  cuts  the  equator  obliquely.  To  exprefs  this 
motion  they  fuppofed  two  points  in  the  heavens,  equally  di- 
Cant  from,  and  parallel  to  this  circle,  which  they  called  the 
Poles  of  the  Zodiac,  which,  turning  with  the  heavens,  by 
means  of  their  axis,  defcribe  the  two  polar  circles.  In  the  arti¬ 
ficial  fphere,  the  equinodlial,  the  two  tropics,  and  two  polar 
circles,  are  cut  at  right  angles,  by  two  other  circles  called  Co¬ 
lures,  which  ferve  to  mark  the  points  of  the  folffices,  equinoxes, 
and  poles  of  the  zodiac.  The  ancients  alfo  obferved  that, 
when  the  fun  was  in  any  point  of  his  courfe,  all  the  people 
inhabiting  directly  north  and  fouth,  as  far  as  the  poles,  have 
noon  at  the  fame  time.  This  gave  occafion  to  imagine  a  circle 
palling  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  which  they  called  a 
Meridian,  and  which  is  immoveable  in  the  artificial  fphere, 
as  well  as  the  horizon  ;  which  is  another  circle  reprefenting 
the  bounds  betwixt  the  two  hemifpheres,  or  half  fpheres,  viz. 
that  which  is  above  it,  and  that  which  is.  below  it. 

SECT.  IIL 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Globe  naturally  follows  that  of 

the  Sphere. 

BY  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Globe  is  meant  the  reprefentation 
of  the  different  places  and  countries,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  upon  an  artificial  globe  or  ball.  Now  the  manner  in 
which  geographers  have  reprefented  the  fituation  of  one  place 
upon  this  earth  with  regard  to  another,  or  v/ith  regard  to  the 
earth  in  general,  has  been  by  transferring  the  circles  of  the 
fphere  to  the  artificial  globe  ;  and  this  is  the  only  method  they 
could  employ.  This  will  be  abundantly  obvious  from  an  ex¬ 
ample.  After  that  circle  in  the  heavens,  which  is  called  the 
equator,  was  known  to  aftronomers,  there  was  nothing  more 
eafy  than  to  transfer  it  to  the  earth,  by  which  the  fituation  of 
places  was  determined,  according  as  they  lay  on  one  fide  of  the 
equator  or  another.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  other 
circles  of  the  fphere  above-mentioned.  The  reader  having 
obtained  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Docirine  of 
the  Globe  i$  founded,  may  proceed  to  confider  this  dodlrine 
itfelf,  or  in  other  words,  the  defeription  of  our  earth,  as  re¬ 
prefented  by  the  artificial  globe. 

f  igure  of  the  earth.  J  Though  in  fpeaking  of  the  earth,  * 
along  with  the  other  planets,  it  was  fufneient  vo  confider  if 
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as  a  fpherical  or  globular  body  :  yet  it  has  been  difcovered, 
that  this  is  not  its  true  figure,  and  that  the  earth,  though 
nearly  a  fphere  or  ball,  is  not  perfedtly  fo.  This  matter  occa- 
fioned  great  difpute  between  the  philofophers  of  the  laft  age, 
among  whom  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Cafiini,  a  French  aftrono- 
mer,  were  the  heads  of  two  different  parties.  Sir  Ifaac  demon- 
ftrated  from  mechanical  principles,  that  the  earth  was  an 
oblate  fphere,  or  that  it  was  flatted  at  the  poles  or  north  and 
fouth  points,  and  jutted  out  towards  the  equator  ;  fo  that  a 
line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  pafling  thro’ 
the  poles,  which  is  called  a  Diameter,  would  not  be  fo  long  as 
a  line  drawn  thro’  the  fame  center,  and  pafling  thro’  the  eaft 
and  weft  points.  The  French  philofopher  afferted  quite  the 
contrary.  But  the  matter  was  put  to  a  trial  by  the  French 
king  in  1736,  who  fent  out  a  company  of  philofophers  towards 
the  north  pole,  and  likewife  towards  the  equator,  in  order  to 
meafure  a  degree,  or  the  three  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  of  a 
great  circle  in  thefe  different  parts  f  and  from  their  report,  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  confirmed  beyond  difpute. 
Since  that  time,  therefore,  the  earth  has  always  been  confidered 
as  more  flat  towards  the  poles,  than  towards  the  equator.  The 
reafon  of  this  figure  may  be  eafily  underftood,  if  the  reader 
fully  comprehends  what  we  formerly  obferved,  with  regard  to 
the  earth’s  motion.  For  if  we  fix  a  ball  of  clay  on  a  fpindle, 
and  whirl  it  round,  we  fliall  find  that  it  will  jut  out  or  project 
towards  the  middle,  and  flatten  towards  the  poles.  Now  this 
is  exactly  the  cafe,  with  regard  to  our  earth,  only  that  its 
axis,  reprefented  py  the  fpindle,  is  imaginary.  But  though 
the  earth  be  not  perfectly  fpherical,  the  difference  from  that 
iigure  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  reprefented  by  a  globe  or  ball, 
without  any  fenfible  error. 

Circumference  and  diameter  of  the  earth.]  In 
the  general  table  we  have  exhibited,  page  14,  the  diameter  of 
the  globe  is  given,  according  to  the  beft  obfervations  :  fo  that  its 
circumference  is  25,038  Englifh  miles.  This  circumference 
js  conceived,  for  the  conveniency  of  meafuring,  to  be  divided 
into  three  hundred  and  fixty  parts  or  degrees,  each  degree  con¬ 
taining  fixty  geographical  miles,  or  fixty-nine  Englifh  miles 
and  an  half.  Thefe  degrees  are  in  the  fame  manner  conceived 
to  be  divided  each  into  fixty  minutes. 

Axis  and  poles  of  the  earth.]  The  Axis  of  the 
Earth  is  that  imaginary  line  palling  through  its  center,  on 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  turn  round  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  extreme  points  of  this  line  are  called  the  Poles 
of  the  Earth  ;  one  in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the  fouth, 
which  are  exactly  under  the  two  points  of  the  heavens  called 
the  North  and  South  Poles,  The  knowledge  of  thefe  poles 
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h  of  great  ufe  to  the  geographer,  in  determining  the  diftance 
and  fituation  of  places ;  for  the  poles  mark,  as  it  were,  the 
■ends  of  the  earth,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  fo  that  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  poles,  the  farther 
he  removes  from  the  equator,  and  contrariwife,  in  removing 
from  the  poles  you  approach  the  equator. 

Circles  of  the  globe.]  Thefe  are  commonly  divided 
into  the  greater  and  lefler.  A  great  circle  is  that  whofe  plane 
pafies  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  divides  it  into  two 
equal  parts  or  hemifpheres.  A  lefler  circle  is  that  which, 
being  parallel  to  a  greater,  cannot  pafs  through  the  center  of 
the  earth,  nor  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  greater 
circles  are  fix  in  number,  the  lefler  only  four. 

Equator.]  The  flrft  great  circle  we  fhall  fpeak  of  is  the 
Equator,  which  we  have  had  occaflon  to  hint  at  already.  It 
is  called  fometimes  the  Equino&ial,  the  reafon  of  which  we 
have  explained ;  and  by  navigators  it  is  alfo  called  the  Line, 
becaufe,  according  to  their  rude  notions,  they  believed  it  to 
be  a  great  Line  drawn  upon  the  fea  fromeaft  to  well,  dividing 
the  earth  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  and 
which  they  were  adiually  to  pafs  in  failing  from  the  one  into 
the  other.  The  poles  of  this  circle  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  world.  It  pafles  through  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the 
world,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  divides  it  into 
the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  It  is  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  flxty  degrees,  the  ufe  of  which  will  foon  appear. 

Horizon.]  This  great  circle  is  reprefented  by  a  broad  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  wood,  encompafling  the  globe,  and  dividing  it 
into  the  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  Geographers  very 
properly  diftinguifh  the  horizon  into  the  fenfible  and  rational. 
The  flrft  may  be  conceived  to  be  made  by  any  great  plane  on. 
the  furrace  of  the  fea,  which  feems  to  divide  the  heavens 
into  two  hemifpheres,  the  one  above,  the  other  below  the 
level  of  the  earth.  This  circle  determines  the  rifling  or  fetting 
of  the  fun  and  ftars,  in  any  particular  place  ;  for  when  they 
begin  to  appear  above  the  eaftern  edge,  we  fay  they  rife,  and 
when  they  go  beneath  the  weftern,  we  fay  they  are  fet.  It 
appears  then  that  each  place  has  its  own  fenlible  horizon.  The 
other  horizon,  called  the  rational,  encompafies  the  globe, 
exactly  in  the  middle.  Its  poles  (that  is  two  points  in  its  axis, 
each  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  its  plane,  as  thofe  of  all  circles 
are)  are  called  the  Zenith  and  Nadir;  the  flrft  exacldy  above 
our  heads,  and  the  other  diredlly  under  our  feet.  'I  he  broad 
wooden  circle,  which  reprefents  it  on  the  globe,  has  feveral 
.  circles  drawn  upon  it  :  of  thefe  the  innermoft  is  that  exhi¬ 
biting  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  twelve  flgns  of  the  Zodiac 
(of  which  hereafter)  viz,  thirty  to  each  flgn.  Next  to  this 
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you  have  the  names  of  thefe  figns.  Next  to  this  the  days  of 
the  month  according  to  the  old  {file,  and  then  according  to  the 
new  ftile,  Befides  thefe  there  is  a  circle,  reprefenting  the 
thirty-two  rhumbs,  or  points  of  the  mariner’s  compafs.  T  h$ 
life  of  all  thefe  will  be  explained  afterwards. 

Meridian.]  This  circle  is  reprefented  by  the  brafs  ring* 
on  which  the  globe  hangs  and  turns.  It  is  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  and  cuts  the  equator  at  right 
angles  j  fo  that  counting  from  the  equator  each  way  to  the 
poles  of  the  world,  it  contains  four  times  ninety  degrees,  and 
divides  the  earth  into  the  eaftcrn  and  weftern  hemifpheres, 
This  circle  is  called  the  meridian,  beeaufe  when  the  fun  comes 
to  thefouth  part  of  it,  it  is  then  meridies  or  midday,  and  then  the 
Sun  has  its  greateft  altitude  for  that  day,  which  is  therefore  called 
its  meridian  altitude.  Now  as  the  fun  is  never  in  its  meridian 
altitude,  at  two  places  eaft  or  weft  of  one  another,  at  the  fame 
time,  each  of  thefe  places  muft  have  its  own  meridian.  There; 
are  commonly  marked  on  the  globe  twenty-four  meridians, 
one  through  every  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator. 

Zodiac.]  The  Zodiac  is  a  broad  circle,  which  cuts  the 
equator  obliquely  ;  in  which  the  twelve  figns  above-mentioned 
are  reprefented.  In  the  middle  of  this  circle  is  fuppofed  ano¬ 
ther  called  the  Ecliptick,  from  which  the  fun  never  deviates 
in  h  is  annual  courfe,  and  in  which  he  advances  thirty  degrees 
every  month.  The  twelve  figns  are, 


1.  Aries 

2.  Taurus 

3.  Gemini  n 

4.  Cancer  35 

5.  Leo  si  — 

6.  Virgo  njj  - 


March 

April 

May 

fune 

Juiy 

Auo-uft 


7.  Libra  —  September 

8.  Scorpio  rq  —  October 

9.  Sagittarius  /  November 

10.  Capricorn  y$  December 

11.  Aquarius  zz  January 

12.  Pifces  X  — —  February, 


Colures.]  If  you  imagine  two  great  circles  palling  both 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  one  of  them  through  the 
equinoctial  points  Aries  and  Libra,  and  the  other  through  the 
jfolftitial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  thefe  are  called  the 
Colures,  the  one  the  Equinoctial,  .  the  other  the  Solftitial 
Colure.  Thefe  divide  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts  or 
quarters,  which  are  denominated  according  to  the  points 
which  thefe  pafs  through,  viz.  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
gre  the  firft  points  of  Aries,  Libra,  Ca,ncer  and  Capricorn  i 
and  thefe  are  all  the  great  circles. 

Tropics.]  if  you  fuppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the 
equinoctial,  at  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  diftance 
from  it,  meafured  on  the  brafen  meridian,  and  one  towards 
the  north,  the  other  towards  thefouth,  thefe  are  called  Tro¬ 
pics,  becaufe  the  fun  appears,  when  in  them,  to  turn  back¬ 
wards  from  his  former  courfe,  The  one  is  called  the  Tropic 
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of  Cancer,  the  other  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  they  pafs 
through  thefe  points. 

Polar  circles.]  If  two  other  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  at  the  like  diftance  of  twenty-three  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  reckoned  on  the  meridian  from  the  polar  points, 
thefe  are  called  the  Polar  Circles.  The  northern  is  called  the 
Ardtick,  becaufe  the  north  pole  is  near  the  conftellation  of  the. 
Bear,  the  fou'thern,  the  Antar&ick,  becaufe  oppofite  to  thq 
former.  And  thefe  are  the  four  lefier  circles.  Befide  thefe 
ten  circles  now  defcribed,  which  are  always  drawn  on  the 
globe,  there  are  feveral  others,  which  are  only  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  on  it.  Thefe  will  be  explained  as  they  become  necef- 
fary,  left  the  reader  fhould  be  difgufted  with  too  many  defini¬ 
tions  at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  ferye.  The  main  defign  then  of  all  thefe  circles  being  ta 
exhibit  the  refpedtive  fituation  of  places  on  the  earth,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  confider  more  particularly  how  that  is  effected  by 
them.  It  was  found  eafier  to  diftinguifh  places  by  the  quarters 
of  the  earth,  in  which  they  lay,  than  by  their  diftance  from 
any  one  point.  Thus  after  it  was  difcovered,  that  the  equator 
divided  the  earth  into  two  parts,  called  the  Northern  and 
Southern  hemifpheres,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  all  places  on  the 
globe  might  be  diftinguifhed  according  as  they  lay  on  the 
north,  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator.  Befides,  after  the  four 
lefier  circles  we  have  mentioned  came  to  be  known,  it  was 
found  that  the  earth,  by  means  of  them,  might  be  divided 
Into  five  portions,  and  confequently  that  the  places  on  its 
furface  might  be  diftinguifhed  according  as  they  lay  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe  portions,  which  are  called  Zones  or  Belts,  from 
their  partaking  of  breadth.  That  part  of  the  earth  between 
the  Tropics,  was  called  by  the  antients  the  Torrid  or  Burnt 
Zone,  becaufe  they  conceived,  that,  being  continually  expofed 
to  the  perpendicular  or  diredf  rays  of  the  fun,  it  was  rendered 
uninhabitable,  and  contained  nothing  but  parched  and  fandy 
defarts.  This  notion  however  has  long  fince  been  refuted.  It 
is  found  that  the  long  nights,  great  dews,  regular  rains  and 
breezes,  which  prevail  almoft  throughout  the  torrid  zone, 
render  the  earth  not  only  habitable,  but  fo  fruitful,  that  in 
many  places  they  have  two  harvefts  in  a  year  ;  all  forts  of 
fpices  and  drugs  are  almoft  folely  produced  there ;  and  it 
furnifhes  more  perfect  metals,  precious  ftones,  and  pearls,  than, 
all  the  reft  of  the  earth  together.  In  fliort,  the  countries  of 
Africa,  Afia,  and  America,  which  lie  under  this  zone,  are  in 
all  refpe£ts  the  moft  fertile  and  luxuriant  upon  earth. 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  comprifed  between  the  tropics 
and  polar  circles.  They  are  called  temperate,  becaufe  meeting 
$fie  rays  of  the  fun  obliquely,  they  enjoy  a  moderate  degree  of 

heat, 
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heat.  The  two  frigid  zones  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and 
the  poles,  or  rather  are  inclofed  within  the  polar  circles.  They 
are  called  the  Frigid  or  Frozen,  becaufe  moil  part  of  the  year 
it  is  extremely  cold  there,  and  every  thing  is  frozen  fo  long  as 
the  fun  is  under  the  horizon,  or  but  a  little  above  it.  Howt- 
ever  thefe  zones  are  not  quite  uninhabitable,  though  much 
lefs  lit  for  living  in  than  the  torrid. 

None  of  all  thefe  zones  is  thoroughly  difcovered  by  the 
Europeans.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  the  fouthern  temperate 
zone,  and  though  fome  iflands  and  fea  coafts  in  the  northern 
frigid  zone  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  have  none  at  all 
of  the  fouthern  frigid  zone.  The  northern  temperate,  and 
torrid  zones,  are  thofe  we  are  beft  acquainted  with. 

Climates.]  But  the  divifions  of  the  earth  into  hemilpheres 
and  zones,  though  it  may  be  of  advantage  in  letting  us  know 
in  what  quarter  of  the  earth  any  place  lies,  is  not  fufficiently 
minute  for  giving  us  a  notion  of  the  diftances  between  one 
place  and  another.  This  hov/ever  is  flail  more  neceffary;  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  to  know  the  fitua- 
tion  of  places,  with  regard  to  one  another,  than  with  regard 
to  the  earth  itfelf.  The  firft  ftep  taken  for  determining  this 
matter,  was  to  divide  the  earth  into  what  is  called  Climates. 
It  was  obferved  that  the  day  was  always  twelve  hours  long  on 
the  equator,  and  that  the  longeft  day  encreafed  in  proportion 
as  we  advanced  north  or  fouth  on  either  fide  of  it.  The  an- 
tients  therefore  determined  how  far  any  place  was  north  or 
fouth  of  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  the  Latitude  of  the 
place,  from  the  greatefl  length  of  the  day  from  that  place. 
This  made  them  conceive  a  number  of  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator,  which  bounded  the  length  of  the  day  at  different 
diflances  from  the  equator.  And  as  they  called  the  fpace 
contained  between  tLefe  circles.  Climates,  becaufe  they  de¬ 
clined  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  fo  the  circles  them- 
felves  may  be  called  Climatical  Parallels.  This  therefore  was 
a  new  divifion  of  the  earth,  more  minute  than  that  of  zones, 
and  ftill  continues  in  ufe,  though,  as  we  fhall  fliew,  the  de- 
fign  which  firft  introduced  it,  may  be  better  anfwered  in  ano¬ 
ther  way.  There  are  30  climates  between  the  equator  and 
either  pole.  In  the  firft  24,  the  days  encreafe  by  half  hours, 
but  in  the  remaining  fix,  between  the  polar  circle  and  the 
poles,  the  days  encreafe  by  months.  This  the  reader  will  be 
convinced  of,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
the  globe;  in  the  mean  time  we  fhall  infert  a  table,  which 
will  ferve  to  fliew  in  what  climate  any  country  lies,  fuppofmg 
the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  diftance  of  the  place  from, the 
equator  to  be  known. 
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Latitude. 

D.  M. 

Breadth. 

D.  M. 

Long.  Day. 
H.  M.  1 

Names  ot  countries  and  remarkable  places  lituated 
in  every  climate  north  of  the  Equat  r. 

I 

n 

8  25 

• 

16  25 

8  25 

8 

12  30 

13 

I.  Within  the  firit  Climate  lie  the  Gom  and  Silver 
Coaft  in  Africa  ;  Malacca,  in  the  Eaft-ludies  ; 
Cayenne  and  Surinam,  in  Terra  Firma,  S.  Amer. 

II.  Here  lie  Abyllinia,  in  Africa;  Siam,  Madrafs, 
and  Pondicherry,  in  the  Eaft-lndies  ;  Straits  of 
Darien,  between  N.  and  S.  America;  Tobago,  C-ra- 
nades,  St.  Vincent,  and  Barbadoes,  in  the  W.  Ind. 

3 

23  50 

7  25 

13  30 

[II.  Contains  Mecca,  in  Arabia  ;  Bombay,  part  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Eaft-lndies;  Canton,  in  China; 
Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  N.  America  ; 
Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  St.  Chriftophers,  Antego, 
Martinico,  and  Guadalupe,  in  the  Weft-Indies.  ’ 

4 

30  25 

6  30 

H 

IV.  Egypt,  and  the  Canary  Iflands,  in  Africa ; 
Delly,  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  in  Afia ; 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  Eaft  Florida,  in  N.  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  the  Havanna,  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

5 

36  28 

6  8 

* 

14  30 

V.  Gibraltar,  in  Spain;  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea ;  the  Barbary  coaft,  in  Africa;  Jerufalem ; 
Ifpahan,  capital  of  Perfia ;  Nankin,  in  China; 
California,  New  Mexico,  Weft  Florida,  Georgia,  ’ 
and  the  Carolinas,  in  N.  America. 

6 

41  22 

4  54 

VI.  Lifbon,  in  Portugal;  Madrid  in  Spain;  Mi¬ 
norca,  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Greece,  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  Alia  Minor  ;  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea; 
Samarcand,  in  Great  Tartary  ;  Pekin,  in  China;  • 
Corea  and  Japan;  Williamfburgh,  in  Virginia; 
Maryland,  and  Philadelphia,  in  N.  America. 

7 

45  29 

4  7 

15  3° 

VII.  Northern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  fouthern  ditto  of 
France;  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  in  Italy; 
Conftantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  Turkey; 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  part  of  Tartary;  New  York, 
Bofton  in  New  England,  N.  America. 

8 

49  01 

3  32 

16 

VIII  Paris,  Vienna,  cap.  of  Germany;  New-Scot- 
land,  Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  in  N.  Amer. 

9 

52  CO 

2  57 

16  30 

IX.  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden ;  Cracow, 
in  Poland  ;  fouthern  provinces  of  Rufiia;  part  of 
Tartary  ;  north  part  of  Newfoundland. 

IO 

54  27 

2  29 

1 7 

X.  Dublin,  York,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Tartary; 
Labrador,  and  New  South-Wales,  in  N.  Amer. 

1 1 

56  37 

2  10 

17  3° 

XI.  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  Mofcow,  cap.  of  Rufiia. 

I  2 

58  29 

1  52 

18 

XII.  South  part  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in  N.  America, 

13 

59  58 

1  29 

18  30 

XIII.  Orkney  Hies,  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden. 

H 

6l  l8 

1  20 

*9 

XIV.  Bergen,  in  Norway;  Peterlburg,  in  Rufiia. 

16 

62  25 
63  22 

1  7 

57 

19  30 

20 

XV.  Hudfon’s  ftraits,  N.  America. 

XVI.  Siberia,  and  the  fouth  part  of  W.  Greenland. 

17 

18 

64  06 

64  49 

65  21 

65  47 

44 

43 

20  3© 

21 

XVII.  Drontheim,  in  Norway. 

XVIII.  Part  of  Finland,  in  Rufiia. 

19 

20 

32 

22 

21  3° 
22 

XIX.  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea,  Rufiia, 

XX.  Hecla,  in  Iceland. 

21 

22 

66  06 

66  20 

19 

H 

22  3° 
23 

XXI.  Northern  parts  of  Rufiia  and  Siberia. 

XXII.  New  North  Wales,  in  N.  America. 

23 

66  28 

8 

23  3° 

XXIII.  Davis’s  ftraits,  in  ditto. 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3° 

66  31 

67  21 

69  48 

73  37 

78  30 

84  05 

90 

3 

24  - 

1  Month 

2  Months 

3  Month' 

4  Month. 

5  Month. 

6  Month 

XXIV.  Samoieda. 

XXV.  South  part  of  Lapland, 

,XXVI.  Weft-Greenland. 

XXVII.  Zembla  Auftralis. 

5  XXVIII.  Zembla  Borealis. 

XXIX.  Spitzbergen  or  Eaft  Greenland. 

XXX.  Unknown.  J 
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The  diftance  of  places  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  called 
their  Latitude,  is  eafily  meafured  on  the  globe,  by  means  of 
the  meridian  above  defcribed.  For  we  have  only  to  bring  the 
place,  whofe  latitude  we  would  know,  to  the  meridian,  where 
the  degree  of  latitude  is  marked,  and  will  be  exaifly  over  the 
place.  Now  this  is  the  manner  alluded  to,  by  which  the  dif- 
tance  of  places  from  the  equator,  is  moft  properly  diftin- 
guifhed  ;  but  it  could  not  be  adopted,  until  the  figure  and 
circumference  of  the  earth  were  known,  after  which  it  was 
eafy  to  determine  the  number  of  miles  in  each  360th  part  or 
degree  of  this  circumference,  and  confequently  know  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  places.  As  latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  it  is  either  northern  or  fouthern,  and  the 
nearer  the  poles  the  greater  the  latitude ;  and  no  place  can 
have  more  than  90  degrees  of  latitude,  becaufe  the  poles,  where 
they  terminate,  are  at  that  difiance  from  the  equator. 

Parallels  of  latitude.]  Through  every  degree  of  la¬ 
titude,  or  more  properly  through  every  particular  place  on  the 
fcarth,  geographers  fuppofe  a  circle  to  be  drawn,  which  they 
Call  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The  interfeition  of  this  circle,  with 
the  meridian  of  any  place,  fhews  the  true  fituation  of  that 
place. 

Longitude.]  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  its  fituation 
with  regard  to  its  meridian,  and  confequently  reckoned  towards 
the  eaft  or  weft  5  in  reckoning  the  longitude  there  is  no  parti¬ 
cular  fpot  from  which  we  ought  to  fet  out  preferably  to  ano¬ 
ther,  but  for  the  advantage  of  a  general  rule,  the  meridian  of 
Ferro,  the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  firft  meridian  in  moft  of  the  globes  and  maps,  and 
the  longitude  of  places  was  reckoned  to  be  fo  many  degrees, 
taft  or  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Ferro.  Thefe  degrees  are 
marked  on  the  equator.  No  place  can  have  more  than  180 
degrees  of  longitude,  becaufe  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
being  360  degrees,  no  place  can  be  moved  from  another  above 
half  that  diftance ;  but  many  foreign  geographers  very  impro¬ 
perly  reckon  the  longitude  quite  round  the  globe.  The  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  are  not  equal  like  thofe  of  latitude,  but 
diminifti  in  proportion  as  the  meridians  incline,  or  their  dif¬ 
tance  contrails  in  approaching  the  pole.  Hence  in  60  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  but  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  degree  on  the  equator,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  contained,  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  pa¬ 
rallel  of  latitude,  are  fet  down  in  the  following* table. 
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Longitude  and  latitude  found.]  To  find  the  Lon^ 
gitude  and  Latitude  of  any  place,  therefore,  we  need  only 
bring  that  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  we  fhall  find  the 
degree  of  longitude  marked  on  the  equator,  and  the  degree 
of  latitude  on  the  meridian.  So  that  to  find  the  difference 
between  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  two  places,  we  have  only 
to  compare  the  degrees  of  either,  thus  found,  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  reduction  of  thefe  degrees  into  miles,  according 
to  the  table  above  given,  and  remembering  that  every  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator,  and  every  degree  of  latitude  all 
over  the  globe,  is  equal  to  60  geographic  miles,  or  69!  Englifh, 
we  fhall  be  able  exactly  to  determine  the  diftance  between  any 
places  on  the  globe. 

Distance  of  places  measured.]  The  Diftance  of 
Places  which  lie  in  an  oblique  diredfion,  i.  e.  neither  diredfly 
fouth,  north,  eaft,  or  weft,  from  one  another,  may  be  mea- 
fured  in  a  readier  way,  by  extending  the  compaffes  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  then  applying  them  to  the  equator.  For 
inftance,  extend  the  compaffes  from  Guinea  in  Africa,  to  Bra¬ 
zil  in  America,  and  then  apply  them  to  the  equator,  and  you 
will  find  the  diftance  to  be  25  degrees,  which  at  60  miles  to 
a  degree,  makes  the  diftance  1500  miles. 

Quadrant  of  altitude.]  In  order  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  compaffes  in  this  operation,  there  is  commonly  a  pliant 
narrow  plate  of  brafs,  fcrewed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  which 
contains  90  degrees,  or  one  quarter  of  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  by  means  of  which  the  diftances  and  bearings  of 
places  are  meafured  without  the  trouble  of  firft  extending 
the  compaffes  between  them,  and  then  applying  the  fame  to 
the  equator.  This  plate  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 

Hour  circle.]  This  is  a  fmall  brafs  circle  fixed  on  the 
brazen  meridian,  divided  into  24  hours,  and  having  an  index 
moveable  round  the  axis  of  the  globe. 


PROBLEMS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 

Prob.  1.  1  CT*HE  diameter  of  an  artificial  globe  being  given , 
3  -*■  to  find  its  fiurface  in  fiquare ,  and  its  fiolidity  in 

cubic  me  afire. 

Multiply  the  diameter  by  the  circumference,  which  is  a 
great  circle  dividing  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the 
produdt  will  give  the  firft  :  then  multiply  the  laid  produdl  by 
one  fixth  of  the  diameter, .  and  the  produdl  of  that  will  give 
the  fecond.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  the  fur  face 
and  fclidity  of  the  natural  globe,  as  alfo  the  whole  body  of  the 
atmofphere  furrgunding  the  fame,  provided  it  be  always  and 
2  every 
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every  where  of  the  fame  height ;  for  having  found  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  thereof,  by  that  common  experiment  of  the 
afcent  of  Mercury  at  the  foot  and  top  of  a  mountain,  double 
the  faid  height,  and  add  the  fame  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ; 
then  multiply  the  whole,  as  a  new  diameter  by  its  proper  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  from  the  produdd  fubtradl  the  folidity  of  the 
earth,  it  will  leave  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

Prob.  2.  To  rectify  the  globe. 

The  globe  being  fet  upon  a  true  plane,  raife  the  pole  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  given  latitude ;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in 
the  zenith,  and  if  there  be  any  mariner’s  compafs  upon  the 
pedeftal,  let  the  globe  be  fo  fituate,  as  that  the  brazen  meridian 
may  ftand  due  fouth  and  north,  according  to  the  two  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  needle,  allowing  their  variation. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place . 

For  this,  fee  the  preceding  page. 

Prob.  4.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place  being  given , 
to  find  that  place  on  the  globe. 


Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian  ; 
reckon  upon  the  fame  meridian  the  degree  of  latitude,  whether 
fouth  or  north,  and  make  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the 
reckoning  ends  5  the  point  exadtly  under  the  chalk  is  the 
place  defired. 

Prob.  5.  The  latitude  of  any  place  being  given ,  to  find  all 
thofe  places  that  have  the  fame  latitude. 

The  globe  being  redtified  ( a )  according  to  the 
latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  that  place  being  (#)  Prob.  2. 
brought  to  the  brazen  meridian,  make  a  mark 
exadtly  above  the  fame,  and  turning  the  globe  round,  all  thofe 
places  pafiing  under  the  faid  mark  have  the  fame  latitude  with 
the  given  place. 


Prob.  6.  To  find  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  time. 

The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fame  upon  the 
wooden  horizon ;  and  over-againft  the  day  you  will  find  the 
particular  fign  and  degree  in  which  the  Sun  is  at  that  time, 
which  fign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the  ecliptic,  the  fame  is 
the  Sun’s  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time  defired.  ^ 


Pros.  7.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  as  alfo  the  parti¬ 
cular  time  of  that  day ,  to  find  thofe  places  of  the  globe  to  which  the 
Sun  is  in  the  meridian  at  that  particular  time. 

The  pole  being  elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
given  place,  bring  the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and 

letting 


p 
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fetting  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day,  m 
the  given  place,  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  at  the 
upper  figure  of  XII.  which  done,  fix  the  globe  in  that  fitua- 
tion,  and  obferve  what  places  are  exactly  under  the  upper 
hemifphere  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  thofe  are  the  places 
defired. 


Prob.  8.  To  know  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  any  place 
»f  the  earth  at  any  time. 

Elevate  the  pole  (a)  according  to  the  latitude 
(a)  Prob.  2.  of  the  given  place ;  find  the  Sun’s  place  in  the 
(£)  Prob.  6.  ecliptic  (b)  at  that  time,  which  being  brought 
to  the  eafi:  fide  of  the  horizon,  fet  the  index 
of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  or  the  upper  figure  XII.  and 
turning  the  globe  about  till  the  aforefaid  place  of  the  ecliptic 
touch  the  weffern  fide  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  the  horary 
circle,  and  wherefoever  the  index  pointeth,  reckon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  between  the  fame  and  the  upper  figure  of  12, 
for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day,  the  complement  whereof  to 
24  hours  is  the  length  of  the  night. 


Prob.  9.  To  know  what  a  clock  it  is  hy  the  globe  in  any  part 
ef  the  world ,  and  at  any  ti?ney  provided  you  know  the  hour  of  the 
day  where  you  are  at  the  fame  time. 

Bring  the  place  in  which  you  are  to  the  bra- 
(c)  Prob.  3.  zen  meridian,  the  pole  being  raifed  (r)  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latitude  thereof,  and  fet  the  index  of 
the  horary  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that  time.  Then 
bring  the  defired  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index 
will  point  out  the  prefent  hour  at  that  place  wherever  it  is. 


Prob.  10.  A  place  being  given  in  the  Torrid  T^one^  to  find 
thofe  two  days  of  the  year  in  which  the  Sun  fball  be  vertical  to  the 
fame.  , 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark 
what  degree  of  latitude  is  exactly  above  it.  Move  the  globe 
round,  and  obferve  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pafs 
through  the  faid  degree  of  latitude.  Search  upon  the  wooden 
horizon  (or  by  proper  tables  of  the  Sun’s  annual  motion)  on 
what  days  he  pafleth  through  the  aforefaid  points  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  for  thofe  are  the  days  required  in  which  the  Sun  is  ver¬ 
tical  to  the  given  place. 

Prob.  ii.  The  month  and  day  being  given ,  to  find  by  the 
globe  thofe  places  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone ,  where  the  Sun  bcgin- 
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meth  then  to  Jhine  confiantly  without  fetting  ;  as  alfo  thofe  places  of 
the  South  Frigid  Zone ,  where  he  then  begins  to  be  totally  abfent . 

The  day  given,  (which  muft  always  be  one  of  thofe  either 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  fummer  folftice,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  autumnal  equinox  and  winter  folftice) 
find  (a)  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  (a)  Prob.  6. 
marking  the  fame,  bring  it  to  the  brazen  meri¬ 
dian,  and  reckon  the  like  number  of  degrees  from  the  north 
pole  towards  the  equator,  as  there  is  between  the  equator  and 
the  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  fetting  a  mark  with  chalk 
where  the  reckoning  ends.  This  done,  turn  the  globe  round, 
and  all  the  places  palling  under  the  faid  chalk  are  thofe  in 
which  the  Sun  begins  to  fhine  conftantly  without  fetting  upon 
the  given  day.  For  folution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  problem, 
fet  off  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fouth  pole  upon  the  brazen 
meridian  towards  the  equator,  as  was  formerly  fet  off  from  the 
north ;  then  marking  with  chalk,  and  turning  the  globe 
round,  all  places  palling  under  the  mark  are  thofe  where  the 
Sun  begins  his  total  difappearance  from  the  given  day. 

Prob.  12.  A  place  being  given  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone,  to 
find  by  the  globe  what  number  of  days  the  Sun  doth  conftantly  Jhine 
upon  the  faid  place ,  and  what  days  he  is  abfent ,  as  alfo  the  firfi  and 
lajl  day  of  his  appearance . 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meri¬ 
dian,  and  obferving  its  latitude  ( b )  elevate  (£)  Prob.  2* 
the  globe  accordingly ;  count  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  upon  the  meridian  from  each  fide  of  the  equator 
as  the  place  is  diftant  from  the  pole  ;  and  making  marks  where 
the  reckonings  end,  turn  the  globe,  and  carefully  obferve  what 
fwo  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  pafs  exactly  under  the  two  points 
marked  in  the  meridian  ;  firft  for  the  northern  arch  of  the 
circle,  namely  that  comprehended  between  the  two  degrees 
remarked,  being  reduced  to  time,  will  give  the  number  of 
days  that  the  Sun  doth  conffantly  fhine  above  the  horizon  of 
the  given  place ;  and  the  oppofite  arch  of  the  faid  circle  will  in 
like  manner  give  the  number  of  days  in  which  he  is  totally 
abfent,  and  alfo  wjll  point  out  which  days  thofe  are.  And  in 
the  interval  he  will  rife  and  fet. 

Prob.  13.  The  month  and  day  being  given ,  to  find  thofe  places 
cn  the  globe ,  to  which  the  Suny  when  on  the  meridian ,  Jhall  be 
vertical  on  that  day* 
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•  *  The  Sun’s  (place  in  the  ecliptic  being  (a) 

(a)  Prob.  6.  found,  bring  the  fame  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
in  which  make  a  fmall  mark  v/ith  chalk,  exactly 
above  the  Sun’s  place.  Which  done,  turn  the  globe,  and 
thofe  places  which  have  the  Sun  vertical  in  the  meridian,  will 
fuccefflvely  pals  under  the  faid  mark. 

Prob.  14.  *11] e  month  and  day  being  given^  to  find  upon  ivhat 

point  of  the  compafs  the  Sun  then  rifeth  and  fetteth  in  any  place . 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  defired  place, 
and  finding  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  given  time, 
bring  the  fame  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  you  may 
there  clearly  fee  the  point  of  the  compafs  upon  which  he  then 
rifeth.  By  turning  the  globe  about  till  his  place  coincide  with 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  you  may  alfo  fee  upon  the  faid 
circle  the  exa£l  point  of  his  fetting. 

Prob.  15.  *To  know  by  the  globe  the  length  of  the  longefl  arid 
fhortejl  days  and  nights  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
and  bring  the  firft  degree  of  Cancer,  if  in  the  northern,  or  Ca¬ 
pricorn  if  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  to  the  eaft  fide  o.f  the 
horizon  ;  and  fetting  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon, 
turn  the  globe  about  till  the  fign  of  Cancer  touch  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  horizon,  and  then  obferve  upon  the  horary  circle 
the  number  of  hours  between  the  index  and  the  upper  figure 
of  XII.  reckoning  them  according  to  the  motion  of  the  index, 
for  that  is  the  length  of  the  longeft  day,  the  complement 
whereof  is  the  extent  of  the  fhorteft  night.  As  for  the  fhorteft 
day  and  longeft  night,  they  are  only  the  reverfe  of  the  former. 

Pr  ob.  16.  T*  e  hour  of  the  day  being  given  in  any  place ,  to 
find  thofe  places  of  the  earth  where  it  is  either  noon  or  midnight ,  or 
any  other  particular  hour  at  the  fame  time. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the 
index  of  the  horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  place. 
Then  turn  about  the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the  upper 
figure  of  XII.  and  obferve  what  places  are  exacftly  under  the 
upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  in  them  it  is 
midday  at  the  time  given.  Which  done,  turn  the  globe  about 
fill  the  index  point  at  the  lower  figure  of  XII.  and  what  places 
are  then  in  the  lower  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  in  them  it  is 
midnight  at  the  given  time.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may 
find  thofe  places  that  have  any  other  particular  hour  at  the 
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time  given,  by  moving  the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the 
hour  defired,  and  obferving  the  places  that  are  then  under  th2 
brazen  meridian. 

Pr  ob.  17.  The  day  and  hour  being  given ,  to  find  by  the  globe 
that  particular  place  of  the  earth  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at 
that  very  time-. 


PROB. 


6* 


( b )  Prob.  i 6* 


The  Sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  (a)  being 
found  and  brought  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
make  a  mark  above  the  fame  with  chalk  ;  then 
(b)  find  thofe  places  of  the  earth  in  whofe 
meridian  the  Sun  is  at  that  inftant,  and  bring 
them  to  the  brazen  meridian ;  which  done,  obierve  narrowly  that 
individual  part  of  the  earth  which  falls  exactly  under  the  fore- 
laid  mark  in  the  brazen  meridian  ;  for  that  is  the  particular  place 
.  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  that  very  time. 

Prob.  18.  The  day  and  hour  at  any  place  being  giveny  to  find 
all  thofe  places  where  the  Sun  is  then  rifing ,  or  fetting ,  or  on  the 
?neridian ;  conjequently ,  all  thofe  places  which  are  enlightened  at 
that  timey  and  thofe  which  are  in  the  dark. 

This  problem  cannot  be  folved  by  any  globe  fitted  up  in  the 
common  way,  with  the  hour  circle  fixed  upon  the  brafs  meri¬ 
dian  ;  unlefs  the  Sun  be  on  or  near  fome  of  the  tropics  on  the 
given  day.  But  by  a  globe  fitted  up  according  to  Mr.  Jofeph 
Harris’s  invention,  where  the  hour-circle  lies  on  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  below  the  meridian,  it  may  be  folved  for  any 
day  in  the  year,  according  to  his  method  ;  which  is  as 
follows. 

Having  found  the  place  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the 
given  hour,  if  the  place  be  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  elevate 
the  north  pole  as  many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  are  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  that  place  -3  if  the  place  be  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  elevate  the  fouth  pole  accordingly  ;  and  bring  the 
faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian.  Then,  all  thofe  places 
which  are  in  the  weftern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  have  the 
Sun  rifing  to  them  at  that  time  ;  and  thofe  in  the  eaftern  femi¬ 
circle  have  it  fetting :  to  thofe  under  the  upper  femicircle  of 
the  brafs  meridian,  it  is  noon ;  and  to  thofe  under  the  lower 
femicircle,  it  is  midnight.  All  thofe  places  which  arc  above 
the  horizon,  are  enlightened  by  the  Sun,  and  have  the  Sun. 
juft  as  many  degrees  above  them,  as  they  themfelves  are  above 
the  horizon  ;  and  this  height  may  be  known,  by  fixing  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen  meridian  over  the  place  to 
which  the  Sun  is  vertical  5  and  then,  laying  it  over  any  other 
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place,  obferve  what  number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant  are 
intercepted  between  the  faid  place  and  the  horizon.  In  all 
thofe  places  that  are  18  degrees  below  the  weftern  femicircle 
of  the  horizon,  the  morning  twilight  is  juft  beginning  ;  in  all 
thofe  places  that  are  18  degrees  below  the  eaftern  femicircle  of 
the  horizon,  the  evening  twilight  is  ending ;  and  all  thofe 
places  that  are  lower  than  18  degrees,  have  dark  night. 

If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  bra¬ 
zen  meridian,  and  the  hour  index  be  fet  to  the  upper  XII  or 
noon,  and  then  the  globe  be  turned  round  eaftward  on  its 
axis  ;  when  the  place  comes  to  the  weftern  femicircle  of  the 
horizon,  the  index  will  fhew  the  time  of  fun-rifmg  at  that 
place  ;  and  when  the  fame  place  comes  to  the  eaftern  femi¬ 
circle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  fhew  the  time  of  fun-fet. 

To  thofe  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the 
fun  fets  not  on  that  day  :  and  to  thofe  which  do  not  come- 
above  it,  the  Sun  does  not  rife. 

Prob.  19.  The  month  and  day  being  given ,  with  the  place  of 
the  Moon  in  the  zodiac  and  her  true  latitude ,  to  find  thereby  the 
ex  aft  hour  when  Jhe  Jhall  rife  and  fety  together  with  her  fouthing% 
cr  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  Moon’s  place  in  the  zodiac  may  be  found  readily 
enough  at  any  time  by  an  ordinary  almanac ;  and  her  latitude, 
which  is  her  diftance  from  the  ecliptic,  by  applying  the  femi¬ 
circle  of  pofition  to  her  place  in  the  zodiac.  For 
(«)  Prob.  2.  the  folution  of  the  problem  (<?),  elevate  the 
pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
and  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that  time 
[b)  Prob.  6.  being  ( b )  found  and  marked  with  chalk,  as 
alfo  the  Moon’s  place  at  the  fame  time,  bring 
the  Sun’s  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of 
the  horary  circle  at  noon,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  Moon’s 
place  fucceftively  meet  with  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fide  of  the 
horizon,  as  alfo  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point 
at  thofe  various  times  the  particular  hours  of  her  rifing,  fet- 
ting  and  fouthing. 

Prob.  20.  Two  places  being  given  an  the  globe ,  to  find  the 
true  diftance  between  them . 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over 
both  the  places,  and  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  them  will  be  their  true  diftance  from  each  other,  reck¬ 
oning  every  degree  to  be  69I  Englifh  miles. 

Prob.  21.  A  place  being  given  on  the  globe ,  and  its  true 
difiance  from  a  fecond  place,  to  find  thereby  all  other  places  of  the 
earth  that  are  of  the  fame  diftance  from  the  given  place . 
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.Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  elevate 
the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  faid  place ;  then  fix 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  reckon,  upon  the 
faid  quadrant,  the  given  diflance  between  the  fir  ft  and  fecond 
place,  provided  the  lame  be  under  go  degrees,  otherwife  you 
muft  ufe  the  femicircle  of  pofition,  and  making  a  mark  where 
the  reckoning  ends,  and  moving  the  faid  quadrant  or  femi¬ 
circle  quite  round  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  all  places 
palling  under  that  mark,  are  thofe  defined. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  above  the  horizon  of  that  place,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
equator  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  that  is,  to 
what  the  latitude  wants  of  go  degrees. 

2.  Thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  equator,  have  no  latitude. 
It  being  there  that  the  latitude  begins  ;  and  thofe  places  which 
lie  on  the  firft  meridian  have  no  longitude,  it  being  there  that 
the  longitude  begins.  Confequently,  that  particular  place  of 
the  earth  where  the  firft  meridian  interfedts  the  equator,  has 
neither  longitude  nor  latitude. 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  do  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  fun,  in  refpecft  of  time,  and  are  equally  deprived  of 

4.  All  places  upon  the  equator  have  their  days  and  nights 

equally  long,  that  is,  12  hours  each,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
For  although  the  fun  declines  alternately,  from  the  equator 
towards  the  north  and  towards  the  fouth,  yet,  as  the  horizon 
of  the  equator  cuts  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  declination 
in  halves,  the  fun  muft  always  continue  above  the  horizon 
for  one  half  a  diurnal  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  for  the 
other  half  below  it.  • 

5.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  poles, 
the  days  and  nights  are  equally 'long,  viz.  12  hours  each, 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoctial  :  for,  in  all  elevations  of 
the  pole,  fhort  of  go  degrees  (which  is  the  greateft)  one  half 
of  the  equator  or  equinoctial  will  be  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  half  below  it. 

6.  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  any 
place  between  the  equator  and  polar  circles,  but  when  the 
fun  enters  the  figns  <Y*  Aries  and  Libra.  For  in  every  other 
part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  circle  of  the  fun’s  daily  motion 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  that  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the  lefs  is 
the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in 
that  place  ;  and  the  more  remote,  the  contrary.  The  circles 
which  the  fun  defcribcs  in  the  heaven  every  24  hours* 
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being  cut  more  nearly  equal  in  the  former  cafe,  and  more  un-r 
equally  in  the  latter. 

8.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude, 
however  long  or  fhort  the  day  and  night  be  at  any  one  of  thefe 
places,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it  is  then  of  the  fame  length 
at  all  the  reft;  for  in  turning  the  globe  round  its  axis  (when 
rectified  according  to  the  fun?s  declination)  all  thefe  places  will 
keep  equally  long  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

9.  The  fun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between 
the  tropics  ;  to  thofe  under  the  tropics,  once  a  year,  but  never 
any  where  elfe.  For,  there  can  be  no  place  between  the  tro¬ 
pics,  but  that  there  will  be  two  points  in  the  ecliptic,  whofe 
declination  from  the  equator  is  equal  t:o  the  latitude  of  that 
place  ;  and  but  one  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  has  a  decli¬ 
nation  equal  to  the  latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic  which  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  touches  ;  and  as  the  fun  never  goes  with¬ 
out  the  tropics,  he  can  never  be  vertical  to  any  place  that  lies 
without  them. 

10.  In  all  places  lying  exadlly  under  the  polar  circles,  the 
fun,  when  he  is  in  the  neareft  tropic,  continues  24  hours 
above  the  horizon  without  fetting ;  becaufe  no  part  of  that 
tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
fartheft  tropic,  he  is  for  the  fame  length  of  time  without  rifmg  ; 
becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  above  their  horizon.  But,  at 
all  other  times  of  the  year,  he  rifes  and  fets  there,  as  in  other 
places ;  becaufe  all  the  circles  that  can  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  equator,  between  the  tropics,  are  more  or  lefs  cut  by  the 
horizon,  as  they  are  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  that  tropic 
which  is  all  above  the  horizon  :  and  when  the  fun  is  not  in 
either  of  the  tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe  muft  be  in  one  or  other 
tpf  thefe  circles. 

ji.  To  all  places  in  the  northern  .hemifphere,  from  the 
equator  to  the  polar  circle,  the  longeft  day  and  fhorteft  night 
js  when  the  fun  is  in  the  northern  tropic ;  and  the  fhorteft  day 
and  longeft  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  tropic  ; 
ijsecaufe  no  circle  of  the  fun’s  daily  motion  is  fo  much  above 
the  horizon,  and  fo  little  below  it,  as  the  northern  tropic; 
and  none  fo  little  above  it,  and  fo  much  below  it,  as  the 
fouthern.  In  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  contrary. 

j2.  In  all  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  the 
lun  appears  for  fome  number  of  days  (or  rather  diurnal  revolu¬ 
tions)  without  fetting  ;  and  at  the  op  polite  time  of  the  year 
without  rifmg  ;  becaufe  fome  part  of  the  ecliptic  never  fets  in 
the  former,  cafe,  and  as  much  of  the  oppofite  part  never  rifes 
In  the  latter.  And  the  nearer  unto,  or  the  more  remote  from 
the  pole,  thefe  places  are,  the  longer  or  ftiorter  is  the  fun’s 
«6ftti£ming  prefence  or  ablence. 
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If  a  fhip  fets  out  from  any  port,  and  fails  round  the 
earth  eaftward  to  the  fame  port  again,  let  her  take  what  time 
fhe  will  to  do  it  in,  the  people  iii  that  fhip,  in  reckoning  their 
time,  will  gain  one  compleat  day  at  their  return,  or  count  one 
day  more  than  thcfe  who  refide  at  the  fame  port ;  becaufe,  by 
going  contrary  to  the  fun’s  diurnal  motion,  and  being  forwarder 
every  evening  than  they  were  in  the  morning,  their  horizon 
will  get  fo  much  the  fooner  aboye  the  fetting  fun,  than  if  they 
had  kept  for  a  whole  day  at  any  particular  place.  And  thus, 
by  cutting  off  a  part  proportionable  to  their  own  motion,  from 
the  length  of  every  day,  they  will  gain  a  compleat  day  of  that 
fort  at  their  return  ;  without  gaining  one  moment  of  abfolute 
time  more  than  is  elapfed  during  their  courfe,  to  the  people  at 
the  port.  If  they  fail  weftward  they  will  reckon  one  day  lets 
than  the  people  do  who  refide  at  the  faid  port,  becaufe  by  gra¬ 
dually  following  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  they 
will  keep  him  each  particular  day  fo  much  longer  above  their 
horizon,  as  anfwers  to  that  day’s  courfe  ;  and  by  that  means, 
they  cut  off  a  whole  day  in  reckoning,  at  their  return,  with¬ 
out  lofing  one  moment  of  abfolute  time. 

Hence,  if  two  fhips  fhould  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from  any 
port,  and  fail  round  the  globe,  one  eaftward  and  the  other  weft- 
ward,  fo  as  to  meet  at  the  fame  port  on  any  day  whatever  y 
they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckoning  their  time,  at  their  re¬ 
turn.  If  they  fail  twice  round  the  earth,  they  will  differ  four 
days  ;  if  thiice,  then  fix,  &c. 


OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

np  H  £  conffituent  parts  of  the  Earth  are  two,  the  land  and 
JL  water.  The  parts  of  the  land  are  continents,  illands, 
peninfulas,  ifthmus’s,  promontories,  capes,  coafts,  moun¬ 
tains,  &c.  This  land  is  divided  into  two  great  continents, 
(beftdes  the  iflands)  viz.  the  eaftern  and  weftern  continent., 
The  eaftern  is  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Europe,  on 
the  north-weft  5  Afia,  on  the  north-eaft ;  and  Africa,  (which 
is  joined  to  Afta  by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  60  miles  over)  oil 
the  fouth.  The  weftern  continent  confifts  of  No:th  and  Soutlt 
America,  joined  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  60  or  70  miles 
broad, 

A  continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  containing  feveral 
countries  or  kingdoms,  without  any  entire  feparation  of  its 
parts  by  water,  as  Europe.  A11  ifland  is  a  finaller  part  of  land, 
quite  furrounded  by  water,  as  Great-Britain.  A  peninfula  is 
a  tracft  cf  land  every  where  furrounded  by  ivater,  except  at  one 
narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbouring  continent ; 
as  the  Morea  in  Greece  :  and  that  neck  of  land  which  fo 
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joins  it,  is  called  an  ifthmus ;  as  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  which 
joins  Africa  to  Afia  ;  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  joins 
North  and  South  America*  A  promontory  is  a  hill,  or  point 
of  land,  ftretching  itfelf  into  the  fea,  the  end  of  which  is 
called  a  cape 5  as  the  cape  of  Good-Hope.  A  coaft  or  fhore  is 
that  part  of  a  country  which  borders  on  the  fea-fide.  Moun¬ 
tains,  vallies,  woods,  deferts,  plains,  & c.  need  no  defcription. 
The  moft  remarkable  are  taken  notice  of,  and  defcribed  in  the 
body  of  this  work. 

The  parts  of  the  water  are  oceans,  feas,  lakes,  ftraits, 
gulphs,  bays,  or  creeks,  rivers,  &c.  The  waters  are  divided 
into  three  extenfive  oceans  (befides  lefler  feas,  which  are  only 
branches  of  thefe)  viz.  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  or  Weftern  Ocean,  divides  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  and  is  3000  miles  wide.  The 
Pacific,  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  10,000  miles  over. 
The  Indian  Ocean  lies  between  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Africa, 
being  3000  miles  wide. 

The  ocean  is  a  great  and  fpacious  colle&ion  of  water,  with¬ 
out  any  entire  reparation  of  its  parts  by  land  ;  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  fea  is  a  fmaller  collection  of  water,  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  ocean,  confined  by  the  land  ;  as  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  A  lake  is  a  large  collection  of 
water,  entirely  farrounded  by  land;  as  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  lakes  in  Canada.  A  ftrait  is  a  narrow  part  of  the  fea, 
retrained  or  lying  between  two  fhores,  and  opening  a  paftage 
out  of  one  fea  into  another  ;  as  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  or  that 
of  Magellan.  This  is  fometimes  called  a  found  ;  as  the  ftrait 
into  the  Baltic.  A  gulph  is  a  part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the 
land,  and  furrounded  by  it,  except  at  the  paftage  where¬ 
by  it  is  communicated  with  the  fea  or  ocean.  If  a  gulph 
be  very  large,  it  is  called  an  inland  fea ;  as  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  :  if  it  do  not  go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay; 
as  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  :  if  it  be  very  fmall,  a  creek,  haven, 
ftation,  or  road  for  Ihips  ;  as  Milford  Haven.  Rivers,  canals, 
brooks,  &c.  need  no  defcription,  for  thefe  lefler  divifions  of 
water,  like  thofe  of  land,  are  to  be  met  with  in  moft  coun¬ 
tries,  and  every  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  them. 
But  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  remembrance  of  the  great  parts  of 
land  and  water  we  have  defcribed,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  there  is  a  ftrong  'analogy  or  refemblance  between  them. 

The  defcription  of  a  continent  refembles  that  of  an 
ocean,  an  ifland  encompafied  with  water  refembles  a  lake  en¬ 
compafied  with  land.  A  peninfula  of  land  is  like  a  gulph  or 
inland  fea.  A  promontory,  or  cape  of  land,  is  like  a  bay  or 
creek  of  fea  :  and  an  ifthmus,  whereby  two  lands  are  joined, 
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refembles  a  ftrait,  which  unites  one  fea  to  another.  To  this 
defcription  of  the  divifions  of  the  earth,  rather  than  add  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  parts  of  land  and  water,  which  cor- 
refpond  to  them,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  we  fliall  fubjoin  a  table,  exhibiting  the  fuperficial 
content  of  the  whole  globe  in  fquare  miles,  fixty  to  a  degree, 
and  alfo  of  the  feas  and  unknown  parts,  the  habitable  earth, 
the  four  quarters  or  continents  ;  likewife  of  the  great  empires 
and  principal  ifiands,  which  fhall  be  placed  as  they  are  fubor- 
dinate  to  one  another  in  magnitude. 


The  Globe  ■  — 

Seas  and  upknown  Parts  — - 
The  Habitable  World  *  — 1 
Europe  ■>.  — 

Afia  ...  .  ~~ 

Africa  - - - 

America  .  ■  ■■■— 

Perfian  Empire  under  Darius 
Roman Emp.  in  jts  utmoftheig! 

Ruffian  -  •— 

Chinefe  —  - <— > 

Great  Mogul  — - 

Turkilh  - - 

Prefent  Perfian  ■  ■ 


'"Borneo  — 
Madagascar 
Sumatra 
japan 

Great  Britain 
-o  j  Celebes 
£  »  Manila 
Iceland 

Terra  del  Fuego 
Mindinao 

Cuba  ■  •— — • 

.-Java  — 


Winds  and  tides.]  We  cannot  finifh  the  do&rine  of 
the  earth,  without  confidering  Winds  and  Tides,  from  which 
the  changes  that  happen  on  its  furface  principally  arife. 

Winds.]  I  he  earth  on  which  we  live  is  every  where  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fine  invifible  fluid,  which  extends  to  feveral 
miles  above  its  furface,  and  is  called  Air.  It  is  found  by 

experiments. 


*  The  number  of  inhabitants  computed  "J  r  Europe  contains  153  Millions 

at  prefent  to  be  in  the  known  world  at  a  l  \  Afia  _  — .  500 

■medium,  taken  from  the  belt  calculations,  (  1  Africa  —  —  150 
W  sbQiit  953  nuiliions,  J  (.  America 150 

To^  953  Millions 


Square 

Miles. 

Iflands. 

Square 

Milqs. 

Ifiands. 

Squ. 

Mis. 

-  J99>512>595 

Hifpaniola  — 

36,000 

Skye - 

900 

-  160,522,026 

Newfoundland 

35>5°° 

Lewis  — - 

880 

•  3s>99°>569 

Ceylon  — > — 

27,730 

Funen  - 

76S 

4,456,065 

Ireland  — — 

27>457 

Y vica  ■  ■ 

625 

10,768,823 

Formola  - 

17,000 

Minorca - 

^20 

9,654,807 

Anian  — 

13,900 

Rhodes  •  •  - 

480 

14,110,874 

Gilolo  - 

10,400 

Cephalonia  — 

420 

1,650,000 

Sicily - 

9400 

Amboyna  — — 

400 

3,610,000 

Timor  - - 

7800 

Orkney  Pomona 

324 

3>3°3A*5 

Sardinia  - - 

6600 

Scio - 

300 

1,749,00c 

Cyprus  - 

6300 

Martinico  • — 

260 

1,116,000 

Jamaica  - 

6000 

Lemnos  - - 

220 

960,057 

Flores  - - 

6000 

Corfu  — — 

394 

800,000 

Ceram  - - 

5400 

Providence  — 

368 

Briton 

4000 

Man  • — -  ■ 

360 

228,000 

Socatra  • — 

3600 

Bornholm  — - 

360 

168,000 

Candia  — * — 

3220 

Wight  - - 

150 

329,000 

Porto  Rico  — 

3200 

Malta  . . 

350 

3  38,000 

Corfica  - 

2520 

Barbadoes - 

340 

72,926 

Zeland  - 

I935 

Zant  - - 

3  20 

68,400 

Majorca - 

3400 

Antigua  - 

300 

58,50° 

St.  Jago  — — 

3400 

St.Chriftopher’s 

80 

46,000 

Negropont  — 

3300 

St.  Helena  — • 

80 

42,075 

TenerifF  — - 

3272 

Guernfey 

5° 

39,200 

Gotland  — — 

3000 

Jerfey - 

43 

38,400 

Madeira  — — 

950 

Bermudas - - 

40 

38,250 

St.  Michael 

920 

Rhode  — — 

36 
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experiments,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  is  capable  of  being 
expanded,  fo  as  to  fill  a  very  large  Ipace,  or  to  be  comprefied 
into  a  much  fmaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  before.  The 
general  caufe  of  the  expanfion  of  air  is  heat,  the  general  caufe 
of  its  comprefiion  is  cold.  Hence  if  any  part  of  the  air  or 
atmofphere  receive  a  greater  degree  of  cold  or  heat  than  it  had 
before,  its  parts  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  expanded  or  com¬ 
prefied.  But  when  air  is  put  in  motion,  we  call  it  wind  in 
-general;  and  a  breeze,  gale,  or  ftorm,  according  to  the 
quicknefs  or  velocity  of  that  motion.  Winds  therefore,  which 
are  commonly  confidered  as  things  extremely  variable  and  un¬ 
certain,  depend  on  a  general  caufe,  and  a 6i  with  more  or  lefs 
uniformity  in  proportion  as  the  adtion  of  this  caufe  is  more  or 
3efs  conftant.  It  is  found  by  oblervations  made  at  fea,  that 
from  thirty  degrees  north  latitude,  to  thirty  degrees  fouth, 
there  is  a  ccnftant  eaft-wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  called  the  Trade  Wind, 
This  is  occafioned  by  the  action  of  the  fun,  which  in  moving 
from  eaft  to  well  heats,  and  confequently  expands  the  air  im¬ 
mediately  under  him  ;  by  which  means  a  ftream,  or  tide  of 
air,  always  accompanies  him  in  his  courfe,  and  occafions  a 
perpetual  eaft-wind  within  thefe  limits.  This  general  caufe 
however  is  modified  by  a  number  of  particulars,  the  explica¬ 
tion  of  which  would  be  too  tedious  and  complicated  for  our 
prefent  plan  ;  which  is  to  mention  fadts  rather  than  theories. 

It  is  likewife  found,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  which  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  from 
land,  there  are  periodical  winds,  called  Monfoons,  which 
blow  half  the  year  one  way,  and  half  the  year  another  way. 
At  the  changing  of  thefe  monfoons,  which  always  happen  at 
the  equinoxes,  there  are  terrible  ftorms  of  thunder,  lightning* 
wind  and  rain.  It  is  difeovered  alfo,  that  in  the  fame  lati¬ 
tudes,  there  is  another  kind  of  periodical  winds,  which  blows 
from  the  land  in  the  night  and  good  part  of  the  morning,  and 
from  the  fea  about  noon,  till  midnight ;  thefe  however  do  not 
extend  above  two  or  three  leagues  from  fhore.  Near  the  coaft 
of  Guinea  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  always  from  the  weft, 
fouth-weft,  or  fouth.  On  the  coaft  of  Peru  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  winds  blow  conftantly  from  the  fouth-weft.  Beyond 
the  latitude  of  thirty  north  and  fouth,  the  winds,  as  we  daily 
perceive  in  Great-Britain,  are  more  variable,  though  they 
blow  oftener  from  the  weft  than  any  other  point.  Between 
the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eafternmoft  of  the  Cape 
Verd  ifiands,  there  is  a  traft  of  fea  condemned  to  perpetual 
5  calms5 
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Calms,  attended  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch 
rains,  that  this  Tea  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Rains . 

Tides.]  By  the  tides  is  meant  that  regular  motion  of  the 
fea,  according  to  which  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  dodtrine  of  the  Tides  remained  in  obfcurity  till 
the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  explained  it  by  his  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gravity  or  attraction.  For  having  demonftrated  that 
there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies,  within  the  folar  fyftem,  by 
which  they  mutually  draw  or  attradf  one  another,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  diftance,  it  follows,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  fea 
which  are  immediately  below  the  moon,  mult  be  drawn  to¬ 
wards  it,  and  confequently  wherever  the  moon  is  nearly  ver¬ 
tical,  the  fea  will  be  raifed,  which  occafions  the  flowing  of  the 
tide  there.  A  fimilar  reafon  occafions  the  flowing  of  the  tide 
likewife  in  thofe  places  where  the  moon  is  in  the  nadir,  and 
which  muff  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former  ;  for  in 
the  hemifphere  fartheft  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir 
being  lefs  attracted  by  her  than  the  other  parts  which  are  nearer 
to  her,  gravitate  lefs  towards  the  earth’s  center,  and  confe¬ 
quently  muff  be  higher  than  the  reft.  Thofe  parts  of  the 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moon  appears  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  or  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  will 
have  low  water  ;  for  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  nadir  rife 
at  the  fame  time,  the  waters  in  their  neighbourhood  will  prefs 
towards  thofe  places  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  to  fupply 
the  places  of  thefe,  others  will  move  the  fame  way,  and  fo  on 
to  the  places  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
where  the  water  w^l  be  loweft.  By  combining  this  dedfrine 
with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  above  explained,  we  fhall 
be  fenfible  of  the  reafon  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  every  place  on  this  globe. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month,  that 
is  about  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  Spring 
Tides  ;  for  at  thefe  times  the  adtions  of  both  the  fun  and  moon 
are  united,  and  draw  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and  confequently 
the  fea  muft  be  more  elevated  :  at  the  conjunction,  or  when  the 
fun  and  moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  earth,  they  both  con-, 
fpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  Zenith,  and  confequently  in  the 
Nadir  ;  and  at  the  oppofition,  or  when  the  earth  is  between  the 
fun  and  moon,  while  one  occafions  high  water  in  the  Zenith  and 
Nadir,  the  other  does  the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary 
twice  every  month,  about  the  firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon, 
and  are  called  Neap  Tides  ;  for  in  the  quarters  the  fun  raifes  the 
waters  where  the  moon  deprefies  them,  and  deprefles  where  the 
moon  raifes  them  ;  fo  that  the  tides  are  only  occafioned  by  the 
difference  by  which  the  adtion  of  the  moon,  which  is  neareft 
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us,  prevails  over  that  of  the  fun.  Thefe  things  would  happen 
uniformly,  were  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  covered  with 
water ;  but  fince  there  are  a  multitude  of  illands,  and  continents, 
which  interrupt  the  natural  courfe  of  the  water,  a  variety  of 
appearances  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places,  which  cannot 
be  explained  without  regarding  the  fituation  of  fhores,  ftraits, 
and  other  objedts,  which  have  a  fhare  in  producing  them. 

There  are  frequently  ftreams  or  currents  in  the  Ocean, 
which  fet  {hips  a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe. 
There  is  a  current  betweenFlorida  and  the  Bahama  Iflands,which 
always  runs  from  north  to  fouth.  A  current  runs  conftantly 
from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  {traits  of  Gibraltar  into  the 
Mediterranean.  A  current  fets  out  of  the  Baltic  fea,  through 
the  Sound  or  {trait  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the 
Britifh  channel,  fo  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic. 
About  fmall  ifiands  and  head  lands  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
the  tides  rife  very  little,  but  in  fome  bays,  and  about  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  they  rife  from  12  to  50  feet. 

Maps.]  A  map  is  thereprefentation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part 
thereof,  on  a  plane  furface.  Maps  differ  from  the  Globe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  pidlure  does  from  a  ffatue.  The  Globe  truly 
reprefents  the  earth,  but  a  map  no  more  than  a  plane  furface 
can  reprefent  one  that  is  fpherical.  But  although  the  earth  can 
never  be  exhibited  exadtly  by  one  map,  yet,  by  means  of  feveral 
of  them,  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  reprefentation  will  not  fall  very  much  fhortof  the  globe  for 
exadtnefs  ;  becaufe  fuch  maps,  if  joined  together,  would  form 
a  fpherical  convex  nearly  as  round  as  the  globe  -itfelf. 

Cardinal  Points.]  The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  map  ;  the  fouth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the 
north  ;  the  eaft  is  on  the  right  hand,  the  face  being  turned  to 
the  north ;  and  the  weft  on  the  left  hand,  oppofite  to  the  eaft. 
prom  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of 
longitude  ;  and  from  fide  to  fide,  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
outermoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the 
fcale  of  miles  commonly  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  map,  the 
fituation,  diftances,  &c.  of  places,  may  be  found,  as  on  the 
artificial  globe.  Thus  to  find  the  diftance  of  two  places,  fup- 
pofe  London  and  Paris,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  meafure 
the  fpace  between  them  with  the  compaffes  or  a  bit  of  thread, 
and  to  apply  this  diftance  to  the  fcale  of  miles,  which  {hews 
that  London  is  210  miles  diftant  from  Paris.  If  the  places  lie 
directly  north  or  fouth,  eaft  or  weft  from  one  another,  we 
have  only  to  obferve  the  degrees  on  the  meridians  and  parallels, 
and  by  turning  thefe  into  miles,  we  obtain  the  diftance  without 
2  meafurinp*. 
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measuring.  Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  by  black  lines,  and 
are  wider  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  or  fpring. 
Mountains  are  fketched  on  maps  as  on  a  picture.  Forefts  and 
woods  are  reprefented  by  a  kind  of  Ihrub  ;  bogs  amd  moraffes, 
by  (hades  ;  fands  and  (hallows  are  defcribed  by  fmall  dots  ;  and 
roads  ufually  by  double  lines.  Near  harbours,  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  expreffed  by  figures  reprefenting  fathoms. 

Length  of  miles  in  die-  7  There  is  fcarce  a  greater 
FERent  countries.]  j  variety  in  any  thing  than 
this  fort  of  meafures  ;  not  only  thofe  of  feparate  countries 
differ,  as  the  French  from  the  Englifh,  but  thofe  of  the  fame 
country  vary,  in  the  different  provinces,  and  all  commonly 
from  the  ftandard.  Thus  the  common  Englifh  mile  differs 
from  the  ftatute  mile,  and  the  French  have  three  forts  of 
leagues.  We  (hall  here  give  the  miles  of  feveral  countries 
compared  with  the  Englifh  by  Dr.  Halley. 

The  Englifh  ftatute  mile  confifts  of  5280  feet,  1760  yards, 
or  8  furlongs. 

The  Ruffian  vorft  is  little  more  than  1  Englifh. 

The  Turkifh,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  leffer  mile  is  nearly 
1  Englifh. 

The  Arabian,  antient  and  modern,  is  about  1 1  Englifh. 

The  Scotch  and  Irifli  Mile  is  about  1  \  Englifh. 

The  Indian  is  almoft  3  Englifh. 

The  Dutch,  Spanifh,  and  Polifh,  is  about  3!  Englifh. 

The  German  is  more  than  4  Englifh. 

The  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to  6  Englifh* 

The  French  common  League  is  near  3  Englifh,  and 

The  Englifh  marine  League  is  3  Englifh  miles. 


PART  II. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS,  LAWS, 
GOVERNMENT,  AND  COMMERCE. 

HAVING,  in  the  following  wofk,  mentioned  the  antient 
names  of  countries,  and  even  lometimes,  in  fpeaking 
of  thefe  countries,  carried  our  hiftorical  refearches  beyond 
modern  times  ;  it  was  thought  neceffary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  entering  upon  the  particular  hiftory  of  each 
country  we  defcribe,  to  place  before  his  eye  a  general  view 
of  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  from  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  to 
the  reformation  in  religion  during  the  ibth  century.  By  a 
hiftory  of  the  world,  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  lift  of  dates, 
which,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  is  a  thing  extremely  infignificant'; 
but  an  account  of  the  moft  interefting  and.  important  events 
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which  have  happened  among  mankind  ;  with  the  caufes  which 
have  produced,  and  the  effects  which  have  followed  from  them* 
This  we  judge  to  be  a  matter  of  high  importance  in  itfelf,  and 
indifpenfibly  requifite  to  the  underftanding  of  the  prefent  ftate 
of  commerce,  government,  arts,  and  manners,  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  country;  which  may  be  called  commercial  and  political 
geography,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  conftitutes  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  branch  of  that  fcience. 

It  appears  in  general,  from  the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis* 
that  the  world,  before  the  flood,  was  extremely  populous,  that 
mankind  had  made  confiderable  improvement  in  the  arts,  and 
were  become  highly  licentious  in  their  morals  and  behaviour* 
Their  irregularity  gave  occafion  to  a  memorable  cataftrophe* 
by  which  the  whole  human  race,  except  Noah  and 
^3044^’  ^1S  family,  were  fwept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth* 
The  deluge  produced  a  very  confiderable  change  on 
the  foil  and  atmofphere  of  this  globe,  and  gave  them  a  form 
lefs  friendly  to  the  frame  and  texture  of  the  human  body. 
Hence  the  abridgment  of  the  life  of  man,  and  that  formidable 
train  of  difeafes  which  hath  ever  flnce  made  fuch  havock  in 
the  world.  A  curious  pa-t  of  hiftory  follows  that  of  the  de¬ 
luge,  the  repeopling  of  the  world,  and  the  rifing  of  a  new  ge¬ 
neration  from  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  memory  of  the 
three  fons  of  Noah,  the  firft.  founders  of  nations,  was  long 
preferved  among  their  feveral  defcendants.  Japhet  continued 
famous  among  the  weftern  nations  under  the  celebrated  name 
of  Japetus;  the  Hebrews  paid  an  equal  veneration  to  Shem, 
who  was  the  founder  of  their  race  ;  and  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Ham  was  long  revered  as  a  divinity,  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter-Hammon.  It  appears  that  hunting  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation  fome  centuries  after  the  deluge.  The  world 
teemed  with  wild  beafts,  and  the  great  heroifm  of  thofe  times 
confifted  in  deftroying  them.  Hence  Nimrod  acquired  immor¬ 
tal  renown;  and  by  the  admiration  which  his  courage  and  dex¬ 
terity  univerfally  excited,  was  enabled  to  acquire  an  authority 
over  his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  found  at  Babylon  the  firfl 
monarchy,  whofe  origin  is  particularly  mentioned  in 
hiftory.  Not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  was 
laid  by  Aflur ;  and  in  Egypt,  the  four  governments  of  Thebes* 
Theri,  Memphis,  and  Tanis,  began  to  afilime  fome  appear¬ 
ance  of  form  and  regularity.  That  thefc  events  fhould  have 
happened  fo  foon  after  the  deluge,  whatever  furprize  it  may 
have  occafloned  to  the  learned  fome  centuries  ago,  need  not 
in  the  fmallefl:  degree  excite  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age. 
We  have  feen,  from  many  inftances,  the  powerful  effects  of 
the  principles  of  population,  and  how  fpeedily  mankind  en- 
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creafe  when  the  generative  faculty  lies  under  no  refiraint. 
The  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were?  incomparably  more 
extenfive  than  thofe  of  Babylon,  Nineveh  and  Egypt,  during 
this  early  age;  and  yet  thefe  kingdoms  are  not  fuppofed  to 
have  exifted  four  centuries  before  the  difeovery  of  America  by- 
Columbus.  As  mankind  continued  to  multiply  on  the  earth, 
and  to  feparate  from  each  other,  the  tradition  concerning  the 
true  God,  was  obliterated  or  obfeured.  This  occalioned  the 
calling  of  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  a  chofen  people.  2o2g 
From  this  period  the  hiftory  of  antient  nations  begins  a 
little  to  expand  itfelf ;  and  we  learn  feveral  particulars  of 
very  confiderable  importance. 

Mankind  had  not  long  been  united  into  focieties  before  they 
fet  themfelves  toopprefsand  deftroy  one  another.  Chaderlaomer, 
king  of  the  Elamites,  or  Perfians,  was  already  become  a  robber 
and  a  conqueror.  His  force,  however,  mult  not  have  been 
very  confiderable,  fince,  in  one  of  thefe  expeditions,  Abraham, 
aflifted  only  by  his  hcuihold,  fet  upon  him  in  his  retreat,  and 
after  a  fierce  engagement,  recovered  all  the  fpoil  that  had  been 
taken.  Abraham  was  foon  after  obliged,  by  a  famine,  to 
leave  Canaan,  the  country  where  Qod  had  commanded  him  to 
fettle,  and  to  go  into  Egypt.  This  journey  gives  occafion  to 
Mofes  to  mention  fome  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  every  ftroke  difeovers  the  characters  of  an  improved 
and  powerful  nation.  The  court  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
is  deferibed  in  the  moft  brilliant  colours.  He  is  furrounded 
with  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  folely  occupied  in  gratifying  his 
paffions.  The  particular  governments  into  which  this  country 
was  divided,  are  now  united  under  one  powerful  prince  ;  and 
Ham,  who  led  the  colony  into  Egypt,  is  become  the  founder 
of  a  mighty  empire.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that 
all  the  laws  which  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  which  have  been 
fo  juftly  admired  for  their  wifdotn,  were  the  work  of  this  early 
age.  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  Greek  v/riter,  mentions  many  fuc- 
cefiive  princes,  who  laboured  for  their  eftablifliment  and  per¬ 
fection.  But  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  fir  it  principles  sg 
of  civil  order  and  regular  governments  feem  to  have  J 
been  tolerably  underftood among  the  Egyptians.  The  country 
was  divided  into  feveral  diftriCts  or  feparate  departments  ; 
councils,  compofed  of  experienced  and  feleCt  perfons,  were 
eftablifhed  for  the  management  of  public  affairs  ;  granaries 
for  preferving  corn  were  erected  ;  and,  in  finq,  the  Egyptians 
in  this  age,  enjoyed  a  commerce  far  from  inconfiderable. 
Thefe  faCts,  though  of  an  ancient  date,  deferve  our  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  It  is  from  the  Egyptians,  that  many  of  the 
arts,  both  of  elegance  and  utility,  have  been  handed  down 
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in  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europd* 
The  Egyptians  communicated  their  arts  to  the  Greeks  ;  the 
Greeks  taught  the  Romans  many  improvements  both  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war;  and  to  the  Romans,  the  prefent  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Europe  are  indebted  for  their  civility  and  refine¬ 
ment.  The  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  remained  fe- 
parate  for  feveral  centuries  ;  but  we  know  not  even  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  governed  them,  till  the  time  of  Ninus,  king 
of  Nineveh,  who,  by  the  fplendour  of  his  actions,  reflects 
light  on  this  dark  hiftory.  Fired  by  the  ipirit  of  conqueft, 
he  extends  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  adds  Babylon  to  his 
dominion,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Aflyrian  empire,  kept  Afia  under  the 
yoke  for  many  ages. 

The  hiftory  of  Europe  now  begins  to  dawn.  Javan,  fon  of 
Japhet,  and  grandfon  of  Noah,  is  the  ftockfrom  whom  all  the 
people  known  by  the  name  of  Greeks  are  defeended.  Javan 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  iflands  in  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor,  from  whence  it  was  impoflible  that  fome  wanderers 
fhould  not  pafs  over  into  Europe.  To  thele  firft  inhabitants 
fucceeded  a  colony  from  Egypt,  who,  about  the  time  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and,  under  the  name  of 
2025*  Titans,  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  monarchy  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  introduce  into  it  the  laws  and  civil  policy  of  the 
Egyptians.  But  the  empire  of  the  Titans  foon  fell  alunder  ; 
and  the  antient  Greeks,  who  were  at  this  time  the  moft  rude 
and  barbarous  people  in  the  world,  again  fell  back  into  their 
lawlefs  and  favage  manner  of  life.  Several  colonies,  however, 
foon  after  pafled  over  from  Afia  into  Greece,  and  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  that  country,  produced  a  more  confiderable  alteration 
on  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  moft  antient  of  thefe 
were  the  colonies  of  Inachus  and  Ogyges  ;  of  whom  the  former 
fettled  in  Argos,  and  the  latter  in  Attica.  We  know  ex¬ 
tremely  little  of  Ogyges  or  his  fucceflors.  Thofe  of  Inachus 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  difperfed  and  wandering  Greeks  ; 
and  their  endeavours  for  this  purpofe  were  not  altogether  un- 
fuccefsful. 

But  the  hiftory  of  God’s  chofen  people,  is  the  only  one 
with  which  we  are  much  acquainted  during  thofe  ages.  The 
train  of  curious  events  which  occafioned  the  fettling  of  Jacob 
and  his  family  in  that  part  of  Egypt  of  which  Tanis  was  the 
capital,  are  univerfally  known.  That  patriarch  died,  according 
to  the  Septuagint  verfion,  1794  years  before  Chrift. 
This  is  a  pretty  remarkable  sera  with  refpedf  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  heathen  antiquity,  and  concludes  that  period  of  time 
which  the  Greeks  considered  as  altogether  unknown,  and  which 
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they  Have  hardly  disfigured  by  their  fabulous  narrations.  Let 
us  view  this  period  then  in  another  point  of  view,  and  confider 
what  we  can  learn  from  the  facred  writings,  with  refpedt  to 
the  arts,  manners  and  laws  of  antient  nations. 

,  It  is  a  common  error  among  writers  on  this  fubjedf,  to  con¬ 
fider  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  being  on  the  fame  footing 
with  regard  to  thofe  matters.  They  find  fome  nations  extremely 
rude  and  barbarous,  and  hence  they  conclude  that  all  were  in 
that  fituation.  They  difcover  others  acquainted  with  many 
arts,  "and  hence  they  infer  the  wifdorn  of  the  firft  ages.  There 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  as  much  difference  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  world,  in  points  of  art  and  refinement^ 
as  between  the  civilifed  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe  and  the 
Indians  in  America  or  Negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Noah 
was,  undoubtedly,  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  world  ;  thefe  he  would  communicate  to  his  children, 
and  they  again  would  hand  them  down  to  their  pofterity.  Thofe 
nations  therefore  who  fettled  neareft  the  original  feat  of  man- 
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kind,  and  who  had  the  belt  opportunities  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  knowledge  which  their  great  anceftor  was  pofTefled  of, 
early  formed  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  and  made  conn- 
derable  improvements  in  the  arts  which  are  moft  fubfervient  to 
human  life.  Agriculture^appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world.  Noah  cultivated  the  vine  ;  in  the  time  of 
Jacob,  the  fig-tree  and  the  almond  were  well  known  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  difcoverv  of  them  in  Greece,  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  facred  writings.  It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  an¬ 
tient  cities,  both  in  Afia  and  Egypt,  whofe  foundation  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  afcends  to  the  remoteft  antiquity, 
could  have  been  built,  unlefs  the  culture  of  the  ground  had 
been  pradlifed  at  that  time.  Nations  who  live  by  hunting  or 
pafturage  only,  lead  a  wandering  lite,  and  feldom  fix  their  re- 
fidence  in  cities.  Commerce  naturally  follows  agriculture  * 
and  though  we  cannot  trace  the  fteps  by  which  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  antient  nations,  we  may,  from  detached  paf- 
lages  in  facred  writ,  afcertain  the  progrefs  which  had  been 
made  in  it  during  the  patriarchal  times.  We  know,  from  the 
hiftory  of  civil  fociety,  that  the  commercial  intercourfe  between 
men  muff  be  pretty  confiderable,  before  the  metals  come  to  be^ 
eonfidered  as  the  medium  of  trade  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  cafe 
even  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
relations  which  eftablifh  this  fact,  that  the  ufe  of  money  had 
not  been  of  an  antient  date  ;  it  had  no  mark  to  afcertain  its 
weight  or  finenefs  :  and  in  a  contract  for  a  burying-place,  in 
exchange  for  which  Abram  gave  filver,  the  metal  is  weighed  in 
Vol.  I.  I>  ^refen ce 
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prefence  of  all  the  people.  But  as  commerce  improved,  2nd 
bargains  of  this  fort  became  more  common,  this  practice  went, 
into  difufe,  and  the  quantity  of  filver  was  a'certained  by  a 
particular  mark,  which  faved  the  trouble  of  weighing  it.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  the  time  of  Jacob, 
the  fecond  from  Abram,  The  relilah,  of  which  we  read  in 
his  time,  was  a  piece  of  money,  ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb,  and  of  a  precife  and  ftated  value.  It  appears,  from  the 
hiftory  of  Jofeph,  that  the  commerce  between  different  nations 
was  by  this  time  regularly  carried  on.  The  Ifmaelites  and 
Median ites,  who  bought  him  of  his  brethren,  were  travelling 
merchants,  refembling  the  modern  caravans,  who  carried  fpices, 
perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities,  from  their  own  country 
into  Egypt.  The  fame  obfervations  may  be  made  from  the 
book  of  Job,  who,  according  to  the  beft  chronology,  was  % 
native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  cotemporary  with  Jacob.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  roads  of  Thema  and  Saba,  i.  e.  of  the  caravans 
who  fet  out  from  thofe  cities  of  Arabia.  If  we  reflect  that  the 
commodities  of  this  country  were  rather  the  luxuries  than  the 
conveniences  of  life,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
countries  into  which  they  were  fent  for  fale^  and  particularly 
Egypt,  were  confiderably  improved  in  arts  and  refinement ;  for 
few  people  think  of  luxuries  until  the  ufeful  arts  have  made 
high  advancements  among  them. 

In  fpeaking  of  commerce,  we  ought  carefully  to  diflinguifh 
between  the  fpecies  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  land,  or  inland 
commerce,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  by  fea  ^  which  laft 
kind  of  traffic  is  both  later  in  its  origin,  and  {lower  in  its 
progrefs.  'Had  the  defendants  of  Noah  been  left  to  their  own 
ingenuity,  and  received  no  tinclure  of  the  antediluvian  know¬ 
ledge  from  their  wife  anceftors,  it  is  improbable  they  fhould 
have  ventured  on  navigating  the  open  leas  fo  foon  as  we  find 
they  did.  That  branch  of  his  pofterity  who  fettled  on  the 
coaffs  of  Paleftme,  were  the  firft  people  of  the  world  among 
whom  navigation  was  made  fubfervient  to  commerce  ;  they 
were  diftinguifhed  by  a  word  which  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
fignifies  merchants,  and  are  the  fame  nation  afterwards  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phenicians.  Inhabiting  a  barren 
and  ungrateful  foil,  they  fet  themfelves  to  better  their  fituation 
by  cultivating  the  arts.  Commerce  was  their  capital  objedt  ; 
and  with  all  the  writers  of  pagan  antiquity,  they  pafs  for  the 
inventors  of  whatever  is  fubfervient  to  it.  At  the  time  of 
Abraham  they  were  regarded  as  a  powerful  nation  ;  their  ma¬ 
ritime  commerce  is  mentioned  by  Jacob  in  his  laft  words  to 
his  children  :  and  if  we  may  believe  Herodo-tus  in  a  matter  of 
inch  remote  antiquity,  the  Phenicians  had  by  this  time  navi¬ 
gated 
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gated  the  coafts  of  Greece,  and  carried  off  the  daughter  of 
Inachus. 

The  arts  of  agriculture,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  fuppofes 
the  knowledge  of  feveral  others  ;  aftronomy,  for  infrance,  or 
a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  is  neceffary  both  to  agriculture  /nd  navigation  ;  that 
Of  working  metals,  to  commerce  ,  and  fo  of  other  arts.  In 
fa£,  we  find  that  before  the  death  of  Jacob,  feveral  nations 
were  fo  weil  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  as  to 
meafure  by  them  the  duration  of  their  year.  It  had  been  an 
Univerfal  cuftom  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
the  Jews$  to  divide  time  into  the  portion  of  a  week,  or  feveit 
days  :  this  undoubtedly  arofe  from  the  tradition  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  world.  It  was  natural  for  thofe  nations  who 
led  a  paftoral  life,  or  who  lived  under  a  ferene  iky,  to  oblerve 
that  the  various  appearances  of  the  moon  were  compleated 
nearly  in  four  weeks  :  hence  the  divifion  of  a  month.  Thofe 
people  again  who  lived  by  agriculture,  and  who  had  got  among 
them  the  divifion  of  the  month,  would  naturally  remark,  that 
twelve  of  thefe  brought  back  the  fame  temperature  of  the  air* 
Or  the  fame  feafons  :  hence  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the 
lunar  year*  which  has  every  where  taken  place  in  the  infancy 
of  fcience.  This,  together  with  the  obfervatiou  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Job,  mult  have 
been  very  antient,  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the  difcdvery  of 
the  folar  year,  which  at  that  time  would  be  thought  an  im- 
menfe  improvement  in  agronomy.  But  with  regard  to  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
Remembered  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians  and  a  few 
nations  of  Afia.  Europe  offers  a  frightful  fpe£fcafcle  during  this 
period.  Who  could  believe  that  the  Greeks,  who  in  later  ages 
became  the  patterns  of  politenefs  and  every  elegant  art,  were 
fclefcended  from  a  favage  race  of  men,  traverfing  the  wOods  and 
wilds,  inhabiting  the  rocks  arid  caverns,  a  wretched  prey  to 
wild  animals,  arid  fometirrtes  to  one  another.  This,  however* 
is  no  more  than  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  defcehdants 
of  Noah,  who  removed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  plains  of 
Sennaar,  loll  all  connexion  with  rhe  civilifed  part  of  mankind. 
Their  pofterity  became  ihiil  more  ignorant ;  and  the  human  mind 
Was  at  length  funk  into  an  abyfs  of  mifery  and  wrecchednefs; 

We  might  naturally  expert  that,  from  the  death  of  Jacob* 
and  a3  we  advance  forward  in  time,  the  hiilory  of  the  great 
empires  of  Egypt  and  Affyria  would  emerge  from  their  ob- 
fciirity  :  this,  however,  is  far  from  beino;  the  cafe  ;  we  only 
get  a  glimpfe  of  them,  arid  they,  difappear  intirely  for  many 
ages.  After  the  reign  of  Ninius,  who  fucceeded  Ninus 
in  the  A  fly  ri  an  throne,  we  find  an  aftonifhing  blank  in 
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the  hiftory  of  this  empire  for  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  years* 
The  filence  of  antient  hiftory  on  this  fubjefit  is  commonly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  the  fucceffors  cf 
IMinus,  whofe  lives  afforded  no  events  worthy  of  narration* 
Wars  and  commotions  are  the  groat  themes  of  the  hiftorian, 
while  the  gentle  and  happy  reigns  of  a  wife  prince  pafs  unob- 
ferved  and  unrecorded.  Sefoftris,  a  prince  of  wonder- 
ful  abilities,  is  fuppofed  about  this  time  to  have  mounted 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  By  his  afliduity  and  attention,  the  civil 
and  military  eftablifhments  of  the  Egyptians  received  very  con- 
fiderable  improvements.  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Sefoftris  and 
his  immediate  fucceffors,  was  in  all  probability  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  according  to  the  beff  calculation 
is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  twenty-feven  millions  of  in¬ 
habitants.  But  antient  hiftory  often  excites,  without  grati- 
*-60.  OLir  curiofity ;  for  from  the  reign  of  Sefoflris  to  that 

of  Boccharis,  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  princes.  If  we  judge,  however,  from  collateral  cir- 
cumftances,  the  country  muff  ftill  have  continued  in  a  very 
fiourifning  condition,  for  Egypt  continued  to  pour  forth  her 
colonies  into  diftant  nations.  Athens,  that  feat  of  learning 
gi>  and  politenefs,  that  fchool  for  all  who  afpire  after  wif- 
dom,  owes  its  foundation  to  Cecrops,  who  landed  in 
Greece,  with  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  endeavoured  to  civilife 
the  rouo-h  manners  of  the  original  inhabitants.  From  the 
inflitutions  which  Cecrops  eftablifhed  among  the  Athenians,  it 
is  ealy  to  infer  in  what  fituations  they  mull  have  lived  before  his 
arrival.  The  laws  of  marriage,  which  few  nations  are  fo  bar¬ 
barous  as  to  be  altogether  unacquainted  with,  were  not  known 
in  Greece.''  Mankind,  like  the  beads  of  the  field,  were  pro¬ 
pagated  by  accidental  rencounters,  and  without  all  knowledge 
^  2  of  thofe  towhom-they  owed  their  generation.  Cranaus,. 

who  fucceeded  Cecrops  in  the  kingdom  of  Attica,  pur- 
fued  the  fame  beneficial  plan,  and  endeavoured,  by  wife  infti- 
tutions,  to  bridle  the  keen  paffions  of  a  rude  people. 

Whilft  thefe  princes  u fed  their  endeavours  for  civilifing  this 
corner  of  Greece,  the  other  kingdoms,  into  which  this  country, 
by  the  natural  boundaries  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivers,  is 
divided,  and  which  had  been  already  peopled  by  colonies  from 
Egypt  and  the  Eaff,  began  to  affume  fome  appearance  of  form 
and  regularity.  This  engaged  Amphidtion,  one  of  thofe 
uncommon  geniudes  who  appear  in  the  world  for  the 
benefit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  and  the  admiration  of 
pofferity,  to  think  of  fome  expedient  by  which  he  might  unite 
in  one  plan  of  politicks  the  feveral  independent  kingdoms  of 
Greece,  and  thereby  deliver  them  from  thofe  inteftine  divifions 

which. 
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which  muft  render  them  a  prey  to  one  another,  or  to  the  firfi: 
enemy  who  might  think  proper  to  invade  them.  Thefe  re¬ 
flexions  he  communicated  to  the  kings  or  leaders  of  the  different 
territories,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  addrefs  engaged  twelve 
cities  to  unite  together  for  their  mutual  prefervation,  Two 
deputies  from  each  of  thefe  cities  aflembled  twice  a  year  at 
Thermopylae,  and  formed  what,  after  the  name  of  its  founder, 
was  called  the  AmphiXionic  Council.  In  this  allembly, 
whatever  related  to  the  general  intered  of  the  confederacy  was 
difcufled  and  finally  determined.  AmphiXion  likewife,  fen- 
iible  that  thofe  political  connexions  are  the  mofl  lading  which 
are  drengthened  by  religion,  committed  to  the  AmphiXions 
the  care  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  riches  which, 
from  the  dedications  of  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle,  had 
been  amafled  in  it.  This  aflembly,  condituted  on  fuch  folid 
foundations,  was  the  great  fpring  of  aXion  in  Greece,  while 
that  country  preferved  its  independence  ;  and  by  the  union 
which  it  infpired  among  the  Greeks,  enabled  them  to  defend 
their  liberties  againft  all  the  force  of  the  Perfian  empire. 

Confiderino-  the  circumdances  of  the  a  sc  in  which  it  was 
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indituted,  the  AmphiXionic  council  is  perhaps  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  political  edablidiment  which  ever  took  place  among 
mankind.  The  Greek  dates,  who  formerly  had  no  connexion 
with  one  another,  except  by  mutual  inroads  and  hodilities, 
foon  began  to  aX  with  concert,  and  to  undertake  didant  expe¬ 
ditions  for  the  general  intered  of  the  community.  The  drd  of 
thefe  was  the  obfcure  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in 
which  all  Greece  appears  to  have  been  concerned.  The 
©bjeX  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the  Eu- 
xine  Sea,  and  to  edablidi  c  lollies  in  the  adjacent  country  of 
Colch  is.  The  drip  Argo,  which  was  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  is 
the  only  one  particularly  taken  notice  of ;  though  we  learn  from 
Homer,  and  other  antient  writers,  that  feveral  fail  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  expedition.  The  fleet  of  the  Argonauts  was, 
from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  conduXed  it,  long  tofled 
about  upon  different  coads.  The  rocks,  at  fome  didance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  fea,  oceafioned  great  labour  : 
they  fent  forward  a  light  vefiel,  which  palled  through,  but  re¬ 
turned  with  the  lofs  of  her  rudder.  This  is  expreded  in  the 
fabulous  language  of  antiquity,  by  their  fending  out  a  bird 
which  returned  with  the  lofs  of  its  tail,  and  may  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  allegorical  obfeurity  in  which  the  other  events  of 
this  expedition  are  involved.  The  fleet,  however,  at  length 
arrived  at  yEon,  the  capital  of  Colchis,  after  performing  a 
voyage,  which,  confidering  the  mean  condition  of  the  naval 
art  during  this  age,  was  not  lefs  confiderabie  than  the  circurn- 
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navigation  of  the  world  by  our  modern  difcoverers.  Front 
this  expedition,  to  that  againft  Troy,  which  was  undertaken 
3  8  to  recover  the  fair  Helena,  a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  Paris,  fon  of  the  Trojan  king,  the 
Greeks  muff  have  made  a  wonderful  ptogrefs  in  power  and 
opulence  :  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  veifels  werp  employed 
in  this  voyage,  each  of  which,  at  a  medium,  contained  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  men.  Th;  fe  vefiels,  however,  were  but 
half  decked*  and  it  does  not  appear  that  iron  entered  at  all 
Into  their  conffruClion.  If  v/e  add  to  thele  circumftances, 
that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  ufe  of  the  faw,  an  inffrqment  fa 
neceffary  to  the  carpenter,  a  modern  muff  form  but  a  mean 
notion  of  the  flrength  or  elegance  of  this  fleet. 

Having  thus  conhdered  the  ffate  of  Greece  as  a  whole,  let 
us  examine  the  circumffances  of  the  particular  countries  into 
which  it  was  divided.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  our  pre¬ 
lent  undertaking,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  country  only  that  we 
pan  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  pf  government,  arts,  and 
manners,  which  compofe  fo  great  a  part  of  our  prefent  work. 
There  appears  originally  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  re- 
3260.  fernblance  between  the  political  fituation  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Greece.  They  were  governed  each  by  a 
Icing,  or  rather  a  chieftain,  who  was  their  leader  in  time  of 
war,  their  judge  in  time  of  peace,  and  who  prefided  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  This  prince,  how¬ 
ever,  was  far  from  being  abfolute.  In  each  fociety  there  were 
a  number  of  other  leaders,  whofe  influence  over  their  particular 
clans  or  tribes  was  not  lefs  conflderable  than  that  of  the  king 
over  his  immediate  followers.  Thefe  captains  were  often  at 
war  with  one  another,  and  fometimes  with  their  fovereign. 
Such  a  fituation  was  in  a|l  refpeefs  extremely  unfavourable  : 
pach  particular  ffate  was  in  miniature  what  the  whole  country 
had  been  before  the  time  of  Amphidlion.  They  required  the 
hand  of  another  delicate  painter  to  fhade  the  oppofite  colours, 
and  to  enable  them  to  produce  one  powerful  effect.  The 
hiftory  of  Athens  affords  us  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  ffates,  which,  for  want  of  union,  were  weak 
and  inffgnificant,  became,  by  being  cemented  together,  im¬ 
portant  and  powerful.  Thefeus,  king  of  Attica,  had  acquired 
1257.  a  flourishing  reputation  by  his  exploits  of  valour  and 
ability.  He  faw  the  inconveniences  to  which  his  coun¬ 
try,  from  being  divided  into  twelve  diftricts,  was  expofed,  and 
he  conceived  that  by  means  of  the  influence  whiph  hi?  perfonal 
character,  united  to  the  royal  authority  with  which  he  was  in- 
yefted,  had  univerfally  procured  him,  he  might  be  able  to  re¬ 
move  thpm.  For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  and 
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even  to  encreafe  his  popularity  among  the  peafants  and  artifans  : 
he  detached,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  different  tribes  from 
the  leaders  who  commanded  them  :  he  abolifhed  the  courts 
which  had  been  eftablifhed  indifferent  parts  of  Attica,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  one  council-hall  common  to  all  the  Athenians.  The- 
feus,  however,  did  not  trull  folely  to  the  force  of  political 
regulations.  He  called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of  religious 
prejudices  ;  by  eflablifhing  common  rites  of  religion  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  Athens,  and  by  inviting  thither  flrangers  from  all 
quarters,  by  the  profpedl  of  protection  and  privileges,  he 
raifed  this  city  from  an  inconfiderable  village  to  a  powerful 
metropolis..  The  fplendor  of  Athens  and  Thefeus  now  totally 
eclipfed  that  of  the  other  villages  and  their  particular  leaders. 
AH  the  power  of  the  {fate  was  united  in  one  city,  and  under 
one  fovereign.  The  petty  chieftains,  who  had  formerly  occa- 
fioned  fo  much  confufjon,  by  being  diverted  of  all  influence 
and  confideration,  became  humble  and  fubmiffive  ;  and  Attica 
remained  under  the  peaceable  government  of  a  monarch. 

This  is  a  rude  fketch  of  the  origin  of  the  firff  monarchy, 
of  which  we  have  a  diflindt  account,  and  may,  without  much 
variation,  be  applied  to  the  other  Hates  of  Greece.  This 
country,  however,  was  not  deftined  to  continue  long  under 
the  government  of  kings.  A  new  influence  arofe,  which  in  a 
fhort  time  proved  too  powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the 
jsobles.  Thefeus  had  divided  the  Athenians  into  three  drftindl 
clafles  ;  the  nobles,  the  artifans,  and  the  hufbandmen.  In 
order  to  abridge  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  he  had 
bellowed  many  privileges  on  the  two  other  ranks  of  per  fons. 
This  plan  of  politicks  was  followed  by  his  fueceffors  ;  and  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  partly  from  the  countenance 
of  their  fovereign,  and  partly  from  the  progrefs  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  which  gave  them  ari  opportunity  of  acquiring 
property,  became  confiderable  and  independent.  Thefe 
circumflances  were  attended  with  a  remarkable  effedl. 

Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  prince  of  great  merit,  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  become  weary  of  the  regal  authority,  under  pretence  of 
finding  no  one  worthy  of  filling  the  throne  of  that  monarch, 
\vho  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  fafety  of  his  people, 
abolifhed  the  regal  power,  and  proclaimed  that  none  but  Ju¬ 
piter  fhould  be  king  of  Athens.  This  revolution  in  favour  of 
liberty  was  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  happened 
almoft  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Jews  became  unwilling  JQ ^ 
to  remain  under  the  government  of  the  true  God,  and 
defired  a  mortal  fovereign,  that  they  might  be  like  unto  other 
nations. 

The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the  Grecian  Hates,’ 
much  about  the  fame  time,  affumed  the  republican  form. 
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Near  a  century  before  the  Trojan  war,  Cadmus,  with  a  colony 
from  Phenicia,  had  founded  this  city,  which  from  that  time 
had  been  governed  by  kings.  But  the  laft  fovereign  being 
overcome  in  fingle  combat,  by  a  neighbouring  prince,  the 
Thebans  abolifhed  the  regal  power.  Till  the  days,  however, 
of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  a  period  of  fcven  hundred  years, 
the  Thebans  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  republican 
fpirit.  Other  cities  of  Greece,  after  the  examples  of  Thebes 
and  Athens,  eredted  themfelves  into  republics.  But  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  two  rival  ftates,  wrhich  by  means 
of  the  fuperiority  they  acquired,  gave  the  tone  to  the  manners, 
genius,  and  politicks  of  the  Greeks,  deferve  our  principal 
attention.  We  have  feen  a  tender  fhoot  of  liberty  fpring  up 
in  the  city  of  Athens,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Codrus,  its  laft 
fovereign.  This  fhoot  gradually  improved  into  a  vigorous 
plant;  and  it  cannot  but  be  pleafant  to  obferve  its  progrefs. 
The  Athenians,  by  abolifhing  the  name  of  king,  did  not  in- 
tirely’fubvert  the  legal  authority  :  they  eftablifhed  a  perpetual 
3ogg  magiftrate,  who,  under  the  name  of  Archon,  was  in- 
vefted  with  almoft  the  fame  rights  which  their  kings  had 
enjoyed.  The  Athenians,  however,  in  time,  became  fenfible 
that  the  archonic  office  was  too  lively  an  image  of  royalty  for 
a  free  'ftate.  After  it  had  continued  therefore  three  hundred 
and  thirty- one  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they  endeavoured 
to  lefTen  its  dignity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  by  fhort- 
ening  its  duration.  The  firft  period  affigned  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  archonfhip  in  the  fame  hands,  was  three 
years.  But  the  defire  of  the  Athenians  for  a  more  perfect 
iyftem  of  freedom  than- had  hitherto  been  eftablifhed,  increafed 
^  in  proportion  to  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  They  again 
called  out  for  a  frefh  reduction  of  the  power  of  their 
archons ;  and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  nine  annual 
magiftrates  fhould  be  appointed  for  this  office.  Thefe  magi¬ 
ftrates  were  not  only  chofen  by  the  people,  but  accountable  to 
them  for  their  condudt  at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  Thefe 
alterations  wrere  too  violent  not  to  be  attended  with  fome  dan¬ 
gerous  confequences.  The  Athenians,  intoxicated  with  their 
freedom,  broke  out  into  the  moft  unruly  and  licentious  beha¬ 
viour.  No  written  laws  had  been  as  yet  enabled  in  Athens,  and 
it  was  impoffible  that  the  antient  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  w’ftich 
tvere  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  in  part  abolifhed,  by  the  fuc- 
ceffive  changes  in  the  government,  fhould  fufficiently  reffrain 
the  tumultuary  fpirits  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  firft  flutter  of 
their  independance,  This  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  the  ftate. 
Who  began  to  prefer  any  fyftem  of  government  to  their  prefent 
anarchy  and  cqnfufton3  to  caft  their  eyes  on  Draco3  a  man  of 
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audere  but  virtuous  difpofition,  as  the  fitted  perfon  for  cotn- 
pofing  a  fydem  of  law,  to  bridle  the  furious  and  unruly  man¬ 
ners  of  their  countrymen.  Draco  undertook  the  office,  but 
executed  it  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  in  the  words  of  an 
ancient  hidorian,  <c  His  laws  were  written  with  blood,  and 
not  with  ink.”  Death  was  the  indilcriminate  punidiment  of 
every  offence,  and  the  laws  of  Draco  were  found  to  be  a  reme¬ 
dy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  Affairs  again  returned  into  con- 
fiufion  and  diforder,  and  remained  fo  till  the  time  of 
Solon.  The  gentle  manners,  difintereded  virtue,  and 
wifdom  more  than  human,  by  which  this  fage  was  didin- 
guifhed,  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  charafter  adapted  to  the 
mod  important  of  all  offices,  the  giving  laws  to  a  free  people. 
Solon,  though  this  employment  was  affigned  him  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  voice  of  his  country,  long  deliberated  whether  he 
fhould  undertake  it.  At  length,  however,  the  motives  of 
public  utility  overcame  all  confiderations  of  private  eafe,  fafe- 
t.y,  and  reputation,  and  determined  him  to  enter  on  an  ocean 
pregnant  with  a  thoufand  dangers.  The  fird  dep  of  his  legis¬ 
lation  was  to  abolidi  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  thofe  re¬ 
lating  to  murder.  The  punifhment  of  this  crime  could  not 
be  too  great ;  but  to  confider  other  offences  as  equally  cri¬ 
minal,  was  to  confound  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
to  render  the  law  ineffectual,  by  means  of  its  feverity.  Solon 
next  proceeded  to  new  model  the  political  lav/  ;  and  his  eda- 
blifhments  on  this  head,  remained  among  the  Athenians, 
while  they  preferved  their  liberties.  He  feems  to  have  fet  out 
with  this  principle,  that  a  perfebt  republic,  in  which  each  citi¬ 
zen  fhould  have  an  equal  political  importance,  was  a  fydem  of 
government,  beautiful  indeed  in  theory,  but  not  reducible  into 
practice.  He  divided  the  citizens  therefore  into  four  elaffes, 
according  to  the  wealth  wThich  they  poffeffed,  and  the  poored 
clafs  he  rendered  altogether  uncapable  of  any  public  office. 
They  had  a  voice  however  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation, 
in  which  all  matters  of  principal  concern  were  determined  in 
the  lad  refort.  But  led  this  adembly,  which  was  compofed 
of  all  the  citizens,  fhould  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  like  a  fhip 
with  too  many  fails,  be  expofed  to  the  gud  of  folly,  tumult, 
and  diforder,  he  provided  for  its  fafety  by  the  two  anchors  of 
the  Senate  and  Areopagus.  The  fird  of  tnefe  courts  confided 
of  four  hundred  perfons,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe  of  the 
Athenians,  who  prepared  all  important  bills  that  came  before 
the  adembly  of  the  people ;  the  fecond,  though  but  a  court 
ofjudice,  gained  a  prodigious  afeendant  in  the  republic,  by 
the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  its  members,  who  were  not  chofen, 
but  after  the  drifted  fcr.utiny,  and  mod  lerious  deliberation. 
r,*‘;  . }  . .  '  Such 
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•  Such  was  the  fyftem  of  government  eftablifhed  by  Solon, 
which,  the  nearer  we  examine  it,  will  afford  the  more  matter 
for  our  admiration.  Upon  the  fame  plan  moft  of  the  other 
antient  republicks  were  eftablifhed.  To  infift  on  all  of  them, 
therefore,  would  neither  be  entertaining  nor  inftru&ive.  But 
the  government  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedemon,  had  fomething  in 
it  fo  peculiar,  that  the  great  lines  of  it  at  leaft  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  even  in  a  delineation  of  this  fort.  Sp:;rta,  like  the 
other  {fates  of  Greece,  was  originally  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  principalities,  of  which  each  was  under  the  jurif- 
dicfion  of  its  own  immediate  chieftain.  At  length,  the  two 
„  brothers  Euriffhenes  and  Proiles,  getting  poffeffion  of 
this  country,  became  conjundt  in  the  royalty  ;  and  what 
is  extremely  lingular,  their  pofterity,  in  the  diredf  line,  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  conjundfly  for  nine  hundred  years.  The  SparT, 
tan  government,  however,  did  not  take  that  fingular  form 
g7o  which  renders  it  fo  remarkable,  until  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus,  the  celebrated  legiflator.  The  plan  of  policy  devifed 
by  Lycurgus,  agreed  with  that  already  defcribed,  in  compre¬ 
hending  a  fenate  and  affembly  of  the  people,  and  in  general  in 
all  thofe  effablifhments  which  are  deemed  moft  requifite  for  the 
fecurity  of  political  independance.  It  differed  from  that  of 
Athens,  and  indeed  from  all  other  governments,  in  having 
two  kings,  whofe  office  was  hereditary,  though  their  power 
was  Efficiently  circumfcribed  by  proper  checks  and  reftraints. 
But  the  great  chara&eriftic  of  the  Spartan  conftitution  arofe 
from  this,  that  in  all  his  laws,  Lycurgus  had  at  leaft  as  much 
j-efpedl  to  war,  as  to  political  liberty.  With  this  view,  all 
forts  of  luxury,  all  arts  of  elegance  or  entertainment,  every 
thinQ-,  in  ihort,  which  had  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  foften  the 
minds  of  the  Spartans,  was  abfolutely  profcribed.  They  were 
forbid  the  ufe  of  money,  they  lived  at  public  tables  on  the 
coarfeft  fare,  the  younger  were  taught  to  pay  the  utmoft  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  more  advanced  in  years,  and  all  ranks  capable  to 
J>ear  arms,  were  daily  accuftomed  to  the  moft  painful  exercifes. 
To  the  Spartans  alone  war  was  a  relaxation,  rather  than  3 
hardfhip,  and  they  behaved  in  it  with  a  fpirit  of  which  none 
but  a  Spartan  could  even  form  a  conception.  In  order  to  fee 
the  effedf  of  thefe  principles,  and  to  connect  under  one  point 
of  vjew  the  hiftory  of  the  different  quarters  of  ^the  globe,  we 
muft  caft  our  eye  on  Aba>  and  obferve  the  events  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  thofe  great  empires,  of  which  we  have  fo  long  loft 
fight.  We  have  already  mentioned  in  what  obfcurity 
^g'  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved,  until  the  reign  of  Bac- 
charis.  From  this  period,  to  the  diffolution  of  their 
government,  the  Egyptians  are  more  celebrated  for  the  wiL 
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flam  of  their  laws,  and  political  inftitutions,  than  for  the 
power  of  their  arms.  Several  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  true  i'pirit  of  civil  wifdqm,  and  were  admirably 
calculated  for  preferring  order  and  good  government  in  an  ex- 
ienfive  kingdom.  The  great  empire  of  Afiyria  likewife,  which 
had  fo  long  difappeared,  becomes  again  an  objcdt  of  attention, 
and  affords  the  firft  inftance  we  meet  with  in  hiflory,  of  a 
kingdom  which  fell  afunder  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  effe¬ 
minate  weakimfs  of  its  fovereigns.  Sardannpulus,  the  ^ 
]aft  emperor  of  ATyria,  neglecting  the  adrrpniitration  of 
affairs,  and  Ihutting  himfelf  up  in  his  palace  with  his  women 
and  eunuchs,  fell  into  contempt  with  his  fubjedts.  The  gover¬ 
nors  of  his  provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent 
prince,  he  had  entirely  committed  the  command  of  his  armies, 
did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  raifing  their  own 
fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  mailer’s  power.  Arbaces,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Med  a,  and  Balefis,  governor  of  Babylon,  confpire 
aga’nil  their  fovereign,  fet  fire  to  his  capital,  and  divide  be¬ 
tween  them  bis  extenfive  dominions.  Thefe  two  kingdoms, 
fometimes  united  under  one  prince,  and  fometimes  governed 
each  by  a  particular  fovereign,  maintained  the  chief  fway  in 
Afia,  t  11  Cyrus  the  Great  reduced  this  quarter  of  the  6 
world  under  the  Perfian  yoke.  The  manners  of  this 
people  as  brave,  hardy,  and  independent,  as  well  as  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Cyrus,  in  all  its  various  departments,  are  ele¬ 
gantly  defcrihed  by  Xenophon,  a  Grecian  philofopher  and 
hiftorian.  It  is  not  necefiary,  however,  that  we  fliould  enter 
pn  the  fame  detail  upon  this  fubjedl,  as  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Greeks.  We  have,  in  modern  times,  fufficient 
examples  of  monarchical  government ;  but  how  few  are  our 
republics  ?  But  the  tera  qf  Cyrus  is  in  one  refpedl  extremely 
remarkable,  becaufe  with  it  the  hiifory  of  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  which  has  hitherto  engaged  our  attention,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  finifh.  Let  us  conuder  then  the  genius  of  the 
AiTvrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  in  arts  and  fciences, 
and  if  pofiible  difcover  what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  tnofe 
acquirements,  which  are  moft  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of 
fociety. 

The  tafte  fqr  the  great  and  magnificent,  feems  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  charadter  of  thefe  nations  ;  and  they  principally 
difplayed  it  in  their  works  of  architecture.  There  are  no  ve- 
ff iges,  however,  now  remaining,  which  confirm  the  teftimony 
of  ancient  writers,  with  regard  to  the  great  works,  which 
adorned  Babylon  and  Nineveh  :  neither  is  it  clearly  determined 
|n  what  year  they  were  begun  or  finifhed.  There  are  three 
pyramids  itill  remaining  in  Egypt,  at  fome  leagues  diftance 
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from  Cairo,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  burying 
•places  of  the  ail’tient  Egyptian  kings.  The  largeft  is  five 
'hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty  broad  each  way  at  bottom.  It  was  a  fuperftition  among 
this  people,  derived  from  the  earlieft  times,  that  even  after 
-death,  the  foul  continued  in  the  body  as  long  as  it  remained 
Aincorrupted.  Hence  proceeded  the  cuftom  of  embalming,  or 
of  throwing  into  the  dead  body,  fuch  vegetables  as  experience 
had  difcovered  to  be  the  greateft  prefervatives  againft  putre¬ 
faction.  The  pvramids  were  erected  with  the  fame  view.  In 
them  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  concealed.  This 
expedient,  together  with  embalming,  as  thefe  fuperflitious 
monarchs  conceived,  would  inevitably  fecure  a  fafe,  and  com¬ 
fortable  retreat  for  their  fouls  after  death.  From  what  we  read 
of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  other  works 
of  the  ea ft,  and  from  what  travellers  have  recorded  of  the 
pyramids,  it  appears  that  indeed  they  were  fuperb  and  magni¬ 
ficent  ftructures,  but  totally  devoid  of  elegance.  The  orders 
of  architecture  were  not  yet  known,  nor  even  the  contracting 
of  vaults.  The  arts,  in  which  thefe  nations,  next  to  archi¬ 
tecture,  principally  excelled,  were  fculpture  and  embroidery. 
As  to  the  fciences,  they  had  all  along  continued  to  beftow  their 
principal  attention  on  aflronomy.  It  does  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  made  great  progrefs  in  explaining  the  caufes  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  or  indeed  in  any  fpecies  of 
rational  and  found  philofophy.  To  demonftrate  this  to  an 
intelligent  reader,  it  is  fufiicient  to  obferve,  that  according  to 
the  testimony  of  facred  and  profane  writers,  the  abfurd  reveries 
of  magic  and  aftrology,  which  always  decreafe  in  proportion 
,  to  the  advancement  of  true  fcience,  were  in  high  efteem 
among  them,  .during  the  lateft  periods  of  their  government. 
The  countries  which  they  occupied,  were  extremely  fruitful, 
and  afforded  without  much  labour  all  the  neceftaries,  and  even 
luxurie&of  life.  They  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  a  civilized 
and  polifhed  life  in  great  cities.  Thefe  circumftances  had 
tainted  their  manners  with  effeminacy  and  corruption,  and 
rendered  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Perfians,  a  nation  juft  emerg¬ 
ing  from  barbarity,  and  of  confequence,  brave  and  warlike. 
This  was  ftill  more  eafy  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art  : 
when  ftrength  and  courage  were  the  only  circumftances  which 
gave  the  advantage  to  one  nation  over  another,  when,  properly 
fpeaking,  there  were  no  fortified  places,  which  in  modem 
times  have  been  difcovered  to  be  fo  ufeful  in  flopping  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and  when  the  event  pf  a  battle 
commonly  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  But  we  muft  now 
turn  our  attention  to  other  objects. 
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The  hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  offers  little, 
when  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits  our  regard  :  but  when 
Combined  with  that  of  Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  The  monarchs  who  fucceeded  Cyrus,  gave  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  Greeks  to  exercife  thefe  virtues,  which  the 
freedom  of  their  government  had  created  and  confirmed, 
Sparta  remained  under  the  influence  of  Lycurgus’s  inftitutions  : 
Athens  had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififfratidae, 
a  family  who,  had  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  ufurped 
the  Supreme  power.  Such  was  their  Situation,  when  the  luft  of 
univerfal  empire,  which  never  fails  to  torment  the  breaff 
of  tyrants,  led  Darius  to  fend  forth  his  numerous  armies 
into  Greece.  But  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible 
foldiers,  who  under  Cyrus  had  conquered  Afia.  Their  minds 
were  enervated  by  luxury  and  Servitude.  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  teemed  with  great  men,  whofe  minds  were  nobly 
animated  by  the  late  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Miltiades, 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  with  ten  thoufand  Athenians, 
overcame  the  Perfian  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and 
ten  thoufand  cavalry.  His  countrymen,  Themiffocles  and 
Ariftides,  the  fir  ft  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  the  Second  for 
his  virtue,  gained  the  next  honours  to  the  general.  It  does 
not,  however,  fall  within  our  plan  to  mention  the  events  of 
this  war,  which,  as  the-nobleft  monuments  of  virtue  over- 
force,  of  courage  over  numbers,  of  liberty  over  Servitude,  de- 
ferve  to  be  read  at  length  in  antient  writers. 


Xerxes,  the  fon  of  Darius,  came  in  perfon  into 
Greece,  with  two  million  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  4"4* 
and  being  every  v/here  defeated  by  fea  and  land,  efcaped  to 
Afia  in  a  filhing  boat.  Such  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Greeks,  fo 
well  did  they  know  that  “  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and 
“  woe,  that  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns,  and  looks 
<c  around  for  happinefs  in  vain.”  Though  the  Perfian 
war  concluded  glorioudy  for  the  Greeks,  it  is,  in  a  4  3* 
great  meafure,  to  this  war,  that  the  fubfequent  misfortunes 


of  that  nation  are  to  be  attributed.  It  was  not  the  battles  in 
which  they  Suffered  the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  men,  but  thole 
in  which  they  acquired  an  immenfity  of  Perfian  gold ;  it  was 
not  their  enduring  fo  many  haraihips  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
but  their  connexion  with  the  Perfians,  after  the  conclufion  of 
it,  which  Subverted  the  Grecian  eftablifhments,  and  ruined  the 
moll  virtuous  confederacy  that  ever  exifted  upon  earth.  The 
Greeks  became  haughty  after  their  vidtories  :  delivered  from 
the  common  enemy,  they  began  to  quarrel  with  one  another  : 
their  quarrels  were  fomented  by  Perfian  gold,  ofwhicn  they  had 
acquired  enough  to  make  them  dellrous  of  more.  Hence  pro¬ 
ceeded 
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ceeded  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war,  in  which  the 
****  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  atfted  as  principals,  and 
drew  after  them  the  other  ftates  of  Greece.  They  continued 
to  weaken  themfelves  by  thefe  inteftine  divifions,  till  Philip* 
king  of  Macedon,  (a  country  till  his  time  little  known,  but 
’Which,  by  the  active  and  crafty  genius  of  this  prince,  became 
important  and  powerful)  rendered  himfelf  the  abfolute  mafter 
g  of  Greece,  by  the  battle  of  Cheronaea;  But  this  conqueft 
is  one  of  the  firft  we  meet  in  hiftory,  which  did  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  event  of  a  battle.  Philip  had  laid  his  fchemes  fo 
deep,  and  by  bribery*  promifes  and  intrigues*  gained  over 
fuch  a  number  of  confiderable  perfonS  in  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Greece  to  his  intereft,  that  another  day  would  have  put  in  his 
pofleflion  what  Cheronaea  had  denied  him.  The  Greeks  had 
loft  that  virtue,  which  was  the  bafts  of  their  confederacy; 
Their  popular  governments  ferved  only  to  give  a  fan&ion  to 
their  licentioufnefs  and  corruption.  The  principal  orators* 
in  moft  of  their  ftates,  were  bribed  into  the  fervice  of  Philip  ; 
and  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Demofthenes,  aflifted  by  truth  and 
virtue,  was  unequal  to  the  mean,  but  more  feductive  arts  of 
his  opponents,  who*  by  flattering  the  people,  ufed  the  fureft: 
method  of  winning  their  affections. 

Philip  had  propofed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Greece.  But  he  did  not  long 
furvive  the  battle  of  Cheronaea.  Upon  his  deceafe,  his  fon 
Alexander  was  chofen  general  againft  the  Perfians*  by  all  the 
Grecian  ftates,  except  the  Athenians  and  Thebans.  Thefe 
made  a  feeble  effort  for  expiring  liberty.  But  they  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  force.  Secure  on  the  fide  of 
Greece,  Alexander  fet  out  on  his  Perfian  expedition,  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five  thouland  horfe. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  army  in  conquering  the  whole  force  of 
Darius,  in  three  pitched  battles,  in  overrunning  and  fub* 
duing  not  only  the  countries  then  known  to  the  Greeks,  but 
many  parts  of  India,  the  very  names  of  which  had  never 
reached  an  European  ear,  has  been  defcribcd  by  many  authors 
both  antient  and  modern,  and  conftitutes  a  fingular  part  Of  the 
^  hiftory  of  the  world.  Soon  after  this  rapid  career  of  viCtory 

and  fuccefs,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  His  capt  ins* 
after  facrificing  all  his  family  to  their  ambition,  divided  among 
them  his  dominions.  This  gives  rife  to  a  number  of  aeras  and 
events,  too  complicated  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  and  even  too 
uninterefting.  After  conftdering  therefore  the  ftate  of  arts  and 
fciences  in  Greece,  we  fhall  pals  over  to  the  Roman  affairs* 
where  the  hiftorical  deduction  is  more  fimple,  and  alfo  more 
important. 
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The  bare  names  of  illuftrious  men,  who  flourifhed  in  Greece* 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  During  this  period,  all  the  arts  were  carried  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  perfection  ;  and  the  improvements  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned,  were  but  the  dawnings  of  this  glorious 
day.  Though  the  eaftern  nations  had  raifed  magnificent  and 
ftupendous  itru&ures,  the  Greeks  were  the  firfl  people  in 
the  world,  who  in  their  works  of  architecture,  added  beauty 
to  magnificence,  and  elegance  to  grandeur.  The  temples  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  and  theEphefian  Diana,  are  the  firlt  monu¬ 
ments  of  good  tafte.  They  were  erected  by  the  Grecian  colo-* 
nies,  who  fettled  in  Afia  Minor,  before  the  reign  of 
Cyrus.  Phidias,  the  Athenian,  is  the  firft  fculptor 
whofe  works  have  been  immortal.-  Zeuxis  Parrhafius  and 
Timantheus,  during  the  fame  age,  firit  difcovered  the  power 
of  the  pencil,  and  all  the  magic  of  painting.  Compofition, 
in  all  its  various  branches,  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  Greek  language,  of  which  a  modern  reader  can  hardly 
form  an  idea.  After  Homer,  the  tragic  poets  CEfchylus,  So¬ 
phocles,  and  Euripides,  were  the  firlt  confiderable  improvers 
of  poetry.  Herodotus  gave  fimplicity  and  elegance  to  pro- 
faic  writing.  Ifocrates  gave  it  cadence  and  harmony,  but  it 
was  left  to  Thucydides  and  Demofthenes,  to  difcover  the  full 
force  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  not  however  in  the  finer 
arts  alone  that  the  Greeks  excelled.  Every  fpecies  of  philo- 
fophy  was  cultivated  among  them  with  the  utmofl  fuccefs. 
Not  to  mention  the  divine  Socrates,  whofe  character  has  had 
the  honour  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  great  founder  of 
our  religion  ;  his  three  difciples,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Xeno¬ 
phon,  may  for  flrength  of  reafgning,  juftnefs  of  fentiment, 
and  propriety  of  exprefiion,  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the 
writers  of  any  age  or  country.  Experience,  indeed,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets  in  nature,  with, 
which  thefe  philofophers  were  unacquainted,  and  which  no 
ftrength  of  genius  could  divine.  But  whatever  fome  vain  em¬ 
pirics  in  learning  may  pretend,  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  have  acknowledged  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  and  have  reckoned 
themielves  happy  in  catching  their  turn  of  thinking,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  expreflion.  But  the  Greeks  were  not  lefs  diftingulfhed 
for  their  aCtive  than  for  their  fpeculative  talents.  It  would  be 
endlefs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  famous  ftatefmen  and 
warriors,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  mention  a  few  without  doing 
injuftice  to  a  greater  number.  War  was  firlt  reduced  into  a 
fcience  by  the  Greeks.  Their  foldiers  fought  from  an  affec¬ 
tion  to  their  country,  and  an  ardor  for  glory,  and  not  from  a 
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dread  of  their  fuperiors.  We  have  feen  the  effect  of  this  mili¬ 
tary  virtue  in  their  wars  againft  the  Perfians  :  the  caufe  of  i£ 
was  the  wife  laws  which  Amphiction,  Solon,;  and  Lycurgusy 
had  eftablilhed  in  Greece.  But  we  mull  now  leave  this  na¬ 
tion,  whofe  hiftory,  both  civil  and  philofophical,’  is  as  impor¬ 
tant,  as  their  territory  was  inconfiderable,  and  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Roman  affairs,  which  are  Hill  more  intereftingy 
both  on  their  own  account,  and  from  the  relation  in  which 
they  hand  to  thofe  of  modem  Europe. 

The  charadter  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  Rate,  when  we  view  him  as  the  leader  of  a 
few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti,  is  an  objedt  of  extreme 
Infignificance.-  But  when  we  confider  him  as  the  founder  of 
an  empire  as  extenfive  as  the  world,  and  whofe  progrefs  and 
decline  have  occafioned  the  two  greateR  revolutions,  that  ever 
happened  in  Europe,  we  cannot  help  being  intereffed  in  his 
condudl.  His  difpofition  was  extremely  martial  ;  and  the 
political  Rate  of  Italy,  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall,  but 
independent  diRridls,  aRorded  a  noble  Reid  for  the  difplay  of 
military  talents.  Romulus  was  continually  embroiled  with 
one  or  other  of  his  neighbours,  and  war  was  the  only  employ¬ 
ment  by  which  he  and  his  companions  expedted  not  only  to 
aggrandize  themfelves,  but  even  to  fubfiR.  In  the  condudl  of 
his  wars  with  the  neighbouring  people,  v/e  may  obferve  the 
fame  maxims  by  which  the  Romans  afterwards  became  maRers 
of  the  world.  InRead  of  deRroying  the  nations  he  had  fub- 
jedled,  he  united  them  to  the  Roman  Rate,  whereby  Rome 
acquired  a  new  acceffion  of  Rrength  from  every  war  Rie 
undertook,  and  became  powerful  and  populous  from  that 
very  circumRance  which  ruins  and  depopulates  other 
kingdoms.  If  the  enemies,  with  which  he  contended,  had, 
by  means  of  the  art  or  arms  they  employed,  any  confiderable 
advantage,  Romulus  immediately  adopted  that  pradtice,  or  the 
ufe  of  that  weapon,  and  improved  the  military  fyRem  of  the 
Romans,  by  the  united  experience  of  all  their  enemies.  We 
have  an  example  of  both  thefe  maxims,  by  means  of  which 
the  Roman  Rate  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  in  the 
war  with  the  Sabines.  Romulus  having  conquered  that  na¬ 
tion,  not  only  united  them  to  the  Romans,  but  finding  their 
buckler  preferable  to  the  Roman,  infiantly  threw  afide  the 
latter,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Sabine  buckler  in  fighting  againR 
other  Rates.  Romulus,  though  principally  attached  to  war,  did 
npt  altogether  negledt  the  civil  policy  of  his  infant  kingdom,- 
He  inRituted  what  was  called  the  Senate,  a  court  originally 
compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons,  aiRinguiRied  for  their  wifdom 
and  experience.  He  enadted  laws  for  the  adminiRration  of 
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juftice,  arid  for  bridling  the  fierce  and  unruly  paffions  of  his 
followers  :  and  after  a  long  reign  fpent  in  promoting  the  civil 
or  military  interefts  of  his  country,  was,  according  to  the  belt 
cpnjedture,  treacheroufly  put  to  death  by  the  members  ^ 
of  that  fenate,  which  he  himfelf  had  inftitutcld. 

The  fuccefibrs  of  Romulus  were  all  very  extraordinary  per- 
fonages.  Numa,  who  came  next  to  him,  eftablifhed  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  and  infpired  them  with 
that  veneration  for.  an  oath,  which  was  ever  after  the  foul  of 
their  military  difcipline.  Tull  us  Hoflilius,  Ancus  Martius, 
Taxquinius  Prifcus*  Servius  Tullius,  laboured  each  during 
his  reign,  for  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  But  Tarquinius  Su¬ 
perbus,  the  feventh  and  lafl  Icing,  having  obtained  the  crown 
by  the  execrable  murder  of  his  father-in-law  Servius,  con¬ 
tinued  to  fupport  it  by  the  moft  cruel  and  infamous  tyranny. 
This,  together  with  the  infolence  of  his  fon  Sextus  Tarqui^ 
nius,  who,  by  difhonouring  Lucretia,  a  Roman  lady,  affront¬ 
ed  the  whole  nation,  occafioned  the  expulfion  of  the  : 
Tarquin  family,  an,d  with  it  the  diffolution  of  the  regal 
government.  As  the  Romans  however  were  continually  en¬ 
gaged  in  war,  they  found  it  neceflary  to  have  fome  officer  in- 
vefted  with  fupreme  authority,,  who  might  conduct  them  to 
the  field,  and  regulate  their  military  enterprizes.  In  the  room 
of  the  Icings  therefore  they  appointed  two  annual  magiffrates 
called  Confuls,  who*  without  creating  the  fame  jealouly,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  all  the  power  of  their  fovereigns.  This  revolution, 
was  extremely  favourable  to  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  con- 
l'uls,  who  enjoyed  but  a  temporary  power,  were  defirous  of 
fignalizing  their  reign  by  fome  great  action  t  each  vied  with, 
thofe  who  bad  gone  before  him,  and  the  Romans  were  daily 
led  out  againft  fome  new  enemy.  When  we  add  to  this,  that 
the  people,  naturally  warlike*  were. infpired  to  deeds  of  valour 
bv  every  confideration  which  could  excite  them  :  that  the 
citizens  of  Rome  were  all  fpldiers,  and  fought  for  their  lands* 
their  children, ,  and  their  liberties,  we  need  not  be  furprized* 
that  they  fhould,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  extend  ig 
their  power  all  over  Italy. 

The  Romans,  now  fee u re  at  home,  and  finding  no  enemy 
to  contend  with,  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and  meet  with  a 
powerful  rival  in  the  Carthaginians.  This  If  ate  had  been 
founded  on  the  coaif  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Africa,  fome 
time  before  Rome,  by  a  colony  of  Phenicians,  and*  according 
to  the  practice  ot  their  mother  country*  they  had  cultivated 
commerce  an„d  naval  greatnefs. 

Carthage,  in  this  defign,  had  proved  wonderfully  fuccefsful* 
;She  now  commanded  bpth  fides  of  the  Mediterranean;  Befides 
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that  of  Africa,  which  fhe  almoft  entirely  poffeffed,  fhe  hac$ 
extended  herfelf  on  the  Spanifh  fide,  through  the  ftreights. 
Thus  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  of  commence,  fhe  had  feized  on 
the  iflands  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  Sicily  had  difficulty  to 
defend  itfelf ;  and  the  Romans  were  too  nearly  threatened  not 
to  take  up  arms.  Hence  a  fucceffion  of  hoftilities  be¬ 
tween  thefe  rival  hates,  known  in  hiflory  by  the  name 
of  Punic  wars,  in  which  the  Carthaginians,  with  all  their 
wealth  and  power,  were  an  unequal  match  for  the  Romans, 
Carthage  was  a  powerful  republic,  when  Rome  was  a  truckling 
Hate  ;  but  fhe  was  now  become  corrupt  and  effeminate,  while 
Rome  was  in  the  vigour  of  her  political  conftitution.  Car¬ 
thage  employed  mercenaries  to  carry  on  her  wars  ;  Rome,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  was  compofed  of  foldiers.  The 
iirft  war  with  Carthage  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of  fighting 
*>n  the  fea,  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  unacquainted, 
A  Carthaginian  veffel  was  wrecked  on  their  ccaft ;  they  ufed 
^6o  it  for  a  model,  in  three  months  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the 
conful  Duilius,  who  fought  their  firft  naval  battle,  was 
tfidtorious.  It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  all  the  tranf- 
a<ftions  of  thefe  wars.  The  behaviour  of  Regulus,  the  Ro¬ 
man  general,  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  which  then 
animated  this  people.  Being  taken  prifoner  in  Africa,  he  is 
ient  back  on  his  parole  to  negotiate  a  change  of  prifoners. 
He  maintains  in  the  fenate,  the  propriety  of  that  law,  which 
cut  off  from  thofe  who  fuffered  themfelves  to  bo 
taken,  all  hopes  of  being  laved,  and  returns  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  death. 

Neither  was  Carthage,  though  corrupted,  deficient  in  great 
men.  Of  all  the  enemies  the  Romans  ever  had  to  contend 
with,  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  was  the  moft  inflexible  and 
dangerous.  His  father  Hamilcar  had  imbibed’ an  extreme  ha¬ 
tred  againft  the  Romans,  and  having  fettled  the  inteftine  trou¬ 
bles  of  his  country,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  infpirc 
his  fon,  though  but  nine  years  old,  with  his  own  fentiments. 
For  this  purpofe  he  ordered  a  folerrin  facriiice  to  be  offered  to 
Jupiter,  and  leading  his  fon  to  the  altar,  afked  him  whether 
he  was  willing  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition  againft  the 
Romans;  the  courageous  boy,  not  only  confented  to  go,  but 
Conjured  his  father  by  the  gbds  prefent,  to  form  him  to  vic¬ 
tory,  and  teach  him  the  art  of  conquering.  That  I  will  joy¬ 
fully  do,  replied  Hamilcar,  and  with  all  the  care  of  a  father 
who  loves  you,  if  you  will  fwear  upon  the  altars,  to  be  an 
eternal  enemy  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  readily  complied* 
and  the  folemnity  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  facrednefs  of  the 
■©ath,.  made  fuch  an  iinpreiiRn  upon  his  mind,  as  nothing 
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afterwards  could  ever  efface.  Being  appointed  general 
at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  erodes  the  Ebro,  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  the  Alps,  and  in  a  moment  falls  down  upon 
Italy.  The  lofs  of  four  battles  threatens  the  fall  of  Rome. 
Sicily  Tides  with  the  conqueror.  Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracufe,  declares  againft  the  Romans,  and  almoft  all 
Italy  abandons  them.  In  this  extremity  Rome  owed  its  pre¬ 
servation  to  three  great  men.  Fabius  Maximus,  defpifmg  po¬ 
pular  clamour,  and  the  military  ardour  of  his  countrymen,  de¬ 
clines  coming  to  an  engagement.  The  ftrength  of  Rome  has 
time  to  recover.  Marcellus  raifes  the  fiege  of  Nola,  takes 
Syracufe,  and  revives  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  troops.  The* 
Romans  admired  the  charadler  of  thefe  great  men,  but  faw 
fomething  more  divine  in  the  young  Scipio.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  young  hero  confirmed  the  popular  opinion,  that  he  was  of 
divine  extraction,  and  held  converfewith  the  gods.  At  , 
the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  flies  into  Spain,  where 
both  his  father  and  uncle  had  loft  their  lives,  attacks  New 
Carthage,  and  carries  it  at  the  firft  affault.  Upon  his  arrival, 
in  Africa,  kings  fubmit  to  him,  Carthage  trembles  in  her 
turn,  and  fees  her  armies  defeated.  Hannibal,  fixteen  years. 

victorious,  is  in  vain  called  home  to  defend  his  coun- 
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try.  Carthage  is  rendered  tributary,  gives  hoftages, 

and  engages  never  to  enter  upon  a  war,  but  with  the.  confent 
of  the  Roman  people.  After  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome 
had  inconfiderable  wars  but  great  victories  ;  before  this  time 
its  wars  were  great,  and  its  victories  inconfiderable.  At  this 
time  the  world  was  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts  ;  in  the 
one  fought  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  ;  the  other  was 
agitated  by  thofe  quarrels  which  had  lafted  fince  the  death  c£ 
Alexander  the  Great.  Their  feene  of  adfion  was  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Eaft.  The  ftates  of  Greece  had  once  more 
difengaged  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  confederacies,  the  Etolians,  Acheans,  and 
Beotians  ;  each  of  thefe  was  an  aflbciation  of  free  cities,  which 
had  affemblies  and  magiftrates  in  common.  Of  them  all  the 
Etolians  were  the  moft  confiderable.  The  kings  of  Macedon 
maintained  that  fuperiority,  which,  in  ancient  times,  when 
the  balance  of  power  was  little  attended  to,  a  great  prince 
naturally  pofl'effed  over  his  lefs  powerful  neighbours.  Philip, 
the  prefent  monarch,  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the 
Greeks,  by  fome  unpopular  and  tyrannical  fteps the  Eto¬ 
lians  were  moft  irritated  ;  and  hearing  the  fame  of  the  Roman 
arms,  called  them  into  Greece,  and  overcame  Philip  by  their 
aftiftance.  The  victory,  however,  chiefly  redounded  to  the, 
advantage  of  the  Romans.  The  Macedonian  garrifons  were 
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obliged  to  evacuate  Greece  ;  the  cities  were  all  declared  free ; 
but  Philip  became  a  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Hates 
of  Greece  became  their  dependants.  The  Etolians,  difco- 
•vering  their  firft  error,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by  another 
Hill  more  dangerous  to  themfelves,  and  more  advantageous  to 
the  Romans.  As  they  had  called  the  Romans  into  Greece  to 
defend  them  againft  Philip,  they  now  called  in  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  to  defend  them  againft  the  Romans.  Tf 
famous  Hannibal  too  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  prince, &and 
who  was  at  this  time  the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  the  Eaft, 
and  the  fucceftor  to  the  dominions  of  Alexander  in  Afia.  But 
Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice  fo  much,  as  that  of  the 
Etolians  ;  for  inftead  of  renewing  the  war  in  Italy,  where 
Hannibal,  from  experience,  judged  the  Romans  to  be  moft 
vulnerable,  he  landed  in  Greece  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops, 
and  being  overcome  without  difficulty,  fled  over  into  Afia.  In 
this  war  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  Philip,  for  conquering  An¬ 
tiochus,  as  they  had  before  done  of  the  Etolians  for  conquering 
Philip.  They  now  purfue  Antiochus,  the  laft  object  of  their 
g  refentment,  into  Afia,  and  having  vanquijfhed  him  by  fea 
and  land,  compel  him  to  fubmit  to  an  infamous  treaty. 

In  tnefe  conquefts  the  Romans  ftill  allowed  the  ancient 
inhabitants  to  pofleft  their  territory ;  they  did  not  even 
change  the  forth  of  government ;  the  conquered  nations  became 
the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  which  however,  under  a  fpecious 
name,  concealed  the  moft  fervile  of  all  conditions,  and  in¬ 
ferred,  that  they  fhould  fubmit  to  whatever  was  required  of 
them.  When  we  refleCt  on  thefe  eafy  conquefts,  we  have 
reafon  to  be  aftoniftied  at  the  refiftance  which  the  Romans 
met  with  from  a  barbarous  prince,  Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  This  monarch  however  had  great  refources.  His  king¬ 
dom,  bordering  on  the  inacceffible  mountains  of  Caucafus, 
abounded  in  a  race  of  men,  whole  minds  were  not  enervated 
by  pleafure,  and  whofe  bodies  were  firm  and  vigorous. 

The  different  ftates  of  Greece  and  Afla,  who  now  bep-an 
to  feel  the  weight  of  their  yoke,  but  had  not  fpirit  to  fhake  it 
oft',  were  tranfported  at  finding  a  prince,  who  dared  to  fhew 
himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  chearfully  fubmitted  to 
his  protection.  Mithridates,  however,  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  fuperior  ftar  of  the  Romans.  Vanquifhed  fucceffively 
€5.  b Y  Sylla  and  Lucullus,  he  was  at  length  fubdued  by 
Pompey,  and  ftripped  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  life. 
In  Africa  the  Roman  arms  met  with  equal  fuccels.  Marius, 
Jo„  in  conquering  Jugurtha,  made  all  fecure  in  that  quarter. 

Even  the  barbarous  nations  beyond  the  Alps,  b  ;an  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms.  Gallia  Narbonenfis  had 
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"been  reduced  into  a  province.  The  Cimbri,  Teutones, 
and  other  northern  nations  of  Europe,  broke  into  this 
part  of  the  empire.  The  fame  Marius,  whofe  name  was  fo 
terrible  in  Africa,  made  the  north  of  Europe  to  tremble.  lo„ 
The  Barbarians  retired  to  their  wilds  and  deferts,  lefs 
formidable  than  the  Roman  legions.  But  while  Rome  con¬ 
quered  the  world,  there  fubfifted  an  internal  war  within  her 
walls.  This  war  had  fubfifted  from  the  ftrft  periods  of  the 
government.  Rome,  after  the  expulfion  of  her  kings,  en¬ 
joyed  but  a  nominal  liberty.  The  dependents  of  the  fenators, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Patricians,  were  in¬ 
verted  with  fo  many  odious  privileges,  that  the  people  felt 
their  dependance,  and  became  determined  to  fhake  it  off*.  A 
thoufand  difputes  on  this  fubjedt  arofe  betwixt  them  and  the 
Patricians,  which  always  terminated  in  favour  of  liberty. 

Thefe  difputes,  however,  while  the  Romans  preferved  their 
virtue,  were  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  confequences. 
The  Patricians,  who  loved  their  country,  chearfully  parted 
with  fome  of  their  privileges  to  fatisfy  the  people ;  and  the 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  obtained  laws,  by 
which  they  might  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  firft  offices  of  the 
ftate,  and  though  they  had  the  power  of  nomination,  always 
named  Patricians.  But  when  the  Romans,  by  the  conqueft  of 
foreign  nations,  became  acquainted  with  all  their  luxuries  and 
refinements  ;  when  they  became  tainted  with  the  effeminacy 
and  corruption  of  the  eaftern  courts,  and  fported  with  every 
thing  juft  and  honourable,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  the  ftate, 
torn  by  the  factions  between  its  members,  and  without  virtue 
on  either  fide,  to  keep  it  together,  became  a  prey  to  its  own 
children.  Hence  the  bloody  feditions  of  the  Gracchi,  which 
paved  the  way  for  an  inextinguifhable  hatred  between  the  no¬ 
bles  and  commons,  and  made  it  eafy  for  any  turbulent  dema- 
gogue,  to  put  them  in  adfion  againft  each  other.  The  love  of 
their  country  was  now  no  niore  than  afpecious  name;  the  bet¬ 
ter  fort  were  too  wealthy  and  effeminate  to  fubmit  to  tho 
rigours  of  military  difeipline,  and  the  foldiers,  compofed 
of  the  dregs  of  the  republic,  were  no  longer  citizens.  They 
knew  none  but  their  commander;  under  his  banner  they 
fought  and  conquered  and  plundered,  and  for  him  they  were 
ready  to  die.  He  might  command  them  to  embrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  country.  They  who  knew  no  coun- 
trv  but  the  camp,  and  no  authority  but  that  of  their  general, 
were  ever  ready  to  obey  him,  The  multiplicity  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  conquefts,  however,  which  required  their  keeping  on  foot 
feveral  armies  at  the  fame  time,  retarded  the  fubveriion  of  the 
republic.  Thefe  arrrtie5  were  fo  many  checks  upon  each  other. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  foldiers  of  Sylla,  Rome  would  have 
furrendered  its  liberty  to  the  army  of  Marius. 

Julius  Csefar  at  length  appears.  By  fubduing  the  Gauls, 
he  gained  his  country  the  moftufefulconqueft  it  ever  made.*, 
Pompey,  his  only  rival,  is  overcome  in  the  plains  of  Phar- 
falia.  C^efar  victorious  appears  in  a  moment  all  over 
the  world,  in*Egypt,  in  Alia,  in  Mauritania,  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  in  Britain  :  conqueror  on  all  fides,  he  is  ac- 
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knowledged  mailer  at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  empire.  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Caffius  think  to  give  Rome  her  liberty,  by 
{tabbing  him  in  the  fenate  houfe.  But  they  only  fub- 
jedl  her  to  tyrants,  who,  without  his  clemency  or  abilities, 
were  not  inferior  in  ambition.  The  republic  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Mark  Anthony ;  young  Caefar  OClavianus, 
nephew  to  Julius  Caefar,  wreils  it  from  him  by  the  fea- 
fight  at  Adtium ;  there  is  no  Brutus  nor  Callxus,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  The  friends  of  liberty  have  killed  themfelves 
In  defpair,  and  Odtavius,  under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and 
title  of  emperor,  remains  the  undifturbed  mailer  of  the  empire. 
During  thefe  civil  commotions,  the  Romans  ilill  preferved  the 
glory  of  their  arms  among  diilant  nations,  and  while  it  was 
unknown  who  ihould  be  mailer  at  Rome,  the  Romans  were 
without  difpute  the  mailers  of  the  world  ;  their  military  difci- 
pline  and  valour  aboliihed  all  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  Perfian,  the  Greek,  the  AiTyrian,  and  Macedonian  glory, 
and  they  were  now  only  a  name.  No  foon'er  therefore  was 
Odlavius  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  than  embaifadors  from  all 
quarters  of  the  known  world,  crowd  to  make  their  fubmiiTions. 
./Ethiopia  fues  for  peace,  the  Parthians,  who  had  been  a  molt 
formidable  enemy,  court  his  friendihip,  the  Indies  feek  his  al- 
24,  liance,  Pannonia  acknowledges  him,  Germany  dreads 
25*  him,  and  the  Wefer  receives  his  laws.  Victorious  by 

7‘  fea  and  land,  he  ihuts  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 

whole  earth  lives  in  peace  under  his  power,  and  Jefus  Chriit 
comes  into  the  world. 

Having  thus  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  government, 
while  it  remained  a  republic,  our  plan  obliges  us  to  fay  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  arts,  fciences,  and  manners  of  that 
people.  During  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  the  Romans 
lived  in  a  total  negleCt,  or  rather  contempt  of  all  the  elegant 
Improvements  of  life.  War,  politicks,  and  agriculture  were 
the  only  arts  they  iludied,  becaufe  they  were  the  only  arts 
they  efteemed.  But  upon  the  downfal  of  Carthage,  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  having  iio  enemy  to  dread  from  abroad,  began  to  taile 
the  fweets  of  fecurity,  and  to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  pro¬ 
grefs  however  was  not  gradual  as  in  the  other  countries  we 
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have  defcribed.  The  conqueft  of  Greece  at  once  put  them  in 
poffeffion  of  every  thing  moft  rare,  curious  or  elegant.  Afia, 
which  was  the  next  vidtim,  offered  all  its  ftores,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  from  the  moft  fimple  people,  fpeedily  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts,  the  luxuries,  and  refinements  of  the 
whole  earth.  Eloquence  they  had  always  cultivated  as  the 
high  road  to  eminence  and  preferment.  The  orations  of 
Cicero  are  only  inferior  to  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  our  ideas,  are  perfect  produdtions.  In  poetry 
Virgil  yields  only  to  Homer,  whofe  verfe,  like  the  profe  of  De¬ 
mofthenes,  is  perfect  and  inimitable.  Horace  however,  in  his 
fatires  and  epiftles,  had  no  model  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Hands  to  this  day  unrival, led  in  that  fpecies  of  writing.  In 
hiftory  the  Romans  can  boaft  of  Livy,  who  pofi'effes  all  ths 
natural  eafe  of  Herodotus,  and  is  more  defcriptive,  more 
eloquent,  and  fentimental.  Tacitus  indeed  did  notftourifh  ii* 
the  Auguftan  age,  but  his  works  do  himfelf  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nour,  while  they  difgrace  his  country  and  human  nature,  whofe 
corruption  and  vices  he  paints  in  the  moft  ftriking  colours.  In 
philofophv,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  fyftem 
of  the  Greek  philofopher  Epicurus,  defcribed  in  the  nervous 
poetry  of  Lucretius,  the  Romans,  during  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
public,  made  not  the  leaft  attempt.  In  tragedy,  they  never 
produced  any  thing  excellent  5  and  Terence,  though  remark¬ 
able  for  purity  of  llyle,  wants  that  comica  vis,  or  lively  vein 
of  humour,  which  diftinguifhed  the  Greek  comedians,  and 
which  diftinguifhes  our  Shakefpeare. 

We  now  return  to  our  hiftory,  and  are  arrived  at  an  sera, 
which  prefents  us  with  a  fet  of  monfters,  under  the  name  of 
emperors,  whofe  hiftories,  a  few  excepted,  difgrace  human 
nature.  They  did  net  indeed  abolifh  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
republic,  though  they  extinguifhed  its  liberties,  and  while 
they  were  pradtifing  the  moft  unwarrantable  cruelties  upon 
their  fubjedts,  they  themfelves  were  tfie  Haves  of  their  foldiers. 
They  made  the  world  tremble,  while  they  in  their  turn  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  army.  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Auguftus,  be¬ 
came  the  moft  defpotic  empire  that  ever  i'ubfifted  in  Europe^ 
To  form  an  idea  of  their  government,  we  need  only  recal  to 
our  mind  the  fituation  of  Turkey  at  prefent.  It  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  therefore  to  confider  the  character  of  the  emperors, 
fince  they  had  no  power  but  what  arofe  from  a  mercenary 
{landing  army,  nor  to  enter  into  a  detail  with  regard  to  the 
tranfadiions  of  the  court,  which  were  directed  by  that  caprice, 
and  cruelty  and  corruption,  which  universally  prevail  under  a 
defpotic  government.  When  it  is  laid  that  the  Roman  re¬ 
public  conquered  the  world,  it  is  only  meant  of  die  civilized 
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part  of  it,  chiefly  in  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Ana.  A  more' 
difficult  talk  iiill  remained,  for  the  emperors  to  fubdue  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe  ;  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  even  the  remote  corner  of  Scotland ;  for  though 
thefe  countries  had  been  dilcovered,  they  were  not  efte£Iuaily 
fubdued  by  the  Roman  generals.  Thefe  nations,  though  rude 
and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent.  It  was  rather  from 
the  fuperiority  of  their  difeipline  than  of  their  courage,  that 
the  Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  them.  The  Roman 
wars,  with  the  Germans,  are  deferibed  by  Tacitus,  and  from 
his  accounts,  though  a  Roman,  it  is  eafy  to  djfcover  with 
what  bravery  they  fought,  and  with  what  reluctance  they  fub- 
mitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  From  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the 
Germans,  we  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  the  Romans  met 
with  in  fubduing  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  contcfts 
were  on  both  fides  bloody  ;  the  countries  of  Europe  were  fuc- 
ceffiveiy  laid  watte,  the  inhabitants  perifhed  in  the  held,  many 
were  carried  into  flavery,  and  but  a  feeble  remnant  fubmitted 
to  the  Roman  power.  This  fituation  of  affairs  was  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  The  barbarous 
nations,  indeed,  from  their  intercourfe  with  the  Romans,  ac¬ 
quired  fome  tafte  for  the  arts,  fciences,  language,  and  manners, 
of  their  new  matters.  Thefe  however  were  but  miferable  con¬ 
solations  for  the  lofs  of  liberty,  for  being  deprived  of  the  ufe 
of  their  arms,  for  being  over-awed  by  mercenary  foldiers  kept 
in  pay  to  reftrain  them,  and  for  being  delivered  oyer  to  rapa¬ 
cious  governors,  who  plundered  them  without  mercy.  The 
pnly  circumftance  which  could  fupport  them  under  thefe  com¬ 
plicated  calamities,  was  the  hope  of  feeing  better  days. 

•  The  Roman  empire,  now  ttretched  out  to  fuch  an  extent, 
had  loft  its  fpring  and  force.  It  contained  within  itfelf  the 
feeds  of  diffolution  ;  and  the  violent  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  other  Barbarians,  haftened  its  deftrudion. 
Thefe  fierce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengeance  on  the  empire, 
either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  of  Germany,  which  had 
never  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  fcattered  over  the 
yaft  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-weft  of 
Afta,  which  are  now  inhabited  by  the*  Danes,  the  Swedes, 
the  Poles,  the  fubjeefs  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and  the  Tar¬ 
tars.  They  were  drawn  from  their  native  country,  by  that 
reftlefsnefs  -  which  actuates  the  minds  of  Barbarians,  and 
makes  them  rove  from  home  in  queft  of  plunder,  or  new  fet- 
tlements.  The  firft  invaders  met  with  a  powerful  refiftance 
from  the  fuperior  difeipline  of  the  Roman  legions  ;  but  this, 
inftead  of  daunting  men  of  a  ftrong  and  impetuous  temper, 
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Only  roufed  them  to  vengeance.  They  return  to  their  com¬ 
panions,  acquaint  them  with  the  unknown  conveniencies  and 
luxuries  that  abounded  in  countries  better  cultivated,  or  blefled 
with  a  milder  climate  than  their  own  ;  they  acquaint  them 
with  the  battles  they  had  fought,  of  the  friends  they  had 
loft,  and  warm  them  with  refentment  againft  their  opponents. 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  (fays  an  elegant  hiftorian,  in  de¬ 
ferring  this  fcene  of  defolation)  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  haves  and  flocks,  iffued  forth,  like  regular  colo¬ 
nies,  in  queft  of  new  fettlements.  New  adventurers  followed 
them.  The  lands  which  they  deferted  were  occupied  by  more 
remote  tribes  of  Barbarians.  Thefe,  in  their  turn,  pufhed 
forward  into  more  fertile  countries,  and  like  a  torrent  conti-* 
nually  increafing,  rolled  on,  and  fwept  every  thing  before 
them.  Wherever  the  Barbarians  marched,  their  rout  was 
marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around 
them.  They  made  no  diftindlion  between  what  was  facred, 
and  what  was  profane.  They  refpedfed  no  age,  or  fex,  or  rank. 
If  a  man  was  palled  upon  to  fix  upon  the  period,  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  during  which,  the  condition  of  the  human  race, 
was  moft  calamitous  and  afRidfed,  he  would,  without  hefita- 
tion,  name  that  which  elapfed  from  the  death  of  Theodofius 
the  Great,  A.  D.  395,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Lombards 
in  Italy,  A.  D.  571,  The  contemporary  authors,  who  be- 
beld  that  fcene  of  defolation,  labour,  and  are  at  a  lofs  for  ex- 
prefiions  to  deferibe  the  horror  of  it.  'The  fcourge  of  God ,  the 
dejlroyer  of  nations ,  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they 
diftinguim  the  moft  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders. 

Conftantine,  who  was  emperor  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  who  had  embraced  Chriftianity,  changed 
the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  ConftantinopJe.  This  oc- 
pafioned  a  prodigious  alteration.  The  weftern  and  eaftern 
provinces  were  feparated  from  each  other,  and  ghverned  by 
different  fovereigng.  The  withdrawing  the  Roman  legions  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  eaft,  threw  down  the  weftern 
barriers  of  the  empire,  and  laid  it  open  to  the  invaders, 

Rome  (now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Weftern  Empire, 
in  contradiftimftion  to  Conftantinopie,  which,  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  was  called  the  Eaftern  Empire)  weakened  by  this  divifion, 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations.  Its  antient  glory, 
vainly  deemed  immortal,  is  effaced,  and  Adoaces,  a  Barbarian 
chieftain,  fits  down  on  the  throne  of  the  Caffars.  Thefe  ir¬ 
ruptions  into  the  empire,  were  gradual  and  fucceftive.  The 
jmmenfe  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  work  of  many 
ages,  and  feyeral  centuries  were  employed  in  demolifhing  it. 
The  antient  difeipline  pf  the  Romans,  in  military  affairs. 
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was  fo  efficacious,  that  the  remains  of  it  defcended  to  their 
fucceffiors,  and  muft  have  proved  an  over-match  for  ail  their 
enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their  emperors,  and 
the  univerfal  corruption  of  manners  among  the  people.  Sa¬ 
tiated  with  the  luxuries  of  the  known  world,  the  emperors  were 
•at  a  lofs  to  find  new  provocatives.  The  mod  diftant  regions 
Were  explored,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  was  exercifed,  and 
the  tribute  of  provinces  expended  upon  one  favourite  difh.  The 
tyranny,  and  the  univerfal  depravation  of-  manners  that  pre¬ 
vailed  under  the  emperors,  or  as  they  are  called  Crefars,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  barbarity  of  thofe  nations,  who  over¬ 
came  them. 

-  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Saxons,  a  Ger¬ 
man  nation,  were  mailers  of  the  fouthern,  and  more  fertile 
provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks,  another  tribe  of  Germans, 
of  Gaul ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain  ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  of 
Italy,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Scarce  any  vellige  of  the 
Roman  policy,  juri (prudence,  arts  or  literature  remained.  New 
forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  drelfes, 
new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were 
every  where  introduced. 

From  this  period  till  the  16th  century,  Europe  exhibited  a 
pidlure  of  mod  melancholy  Gothic  barbarity.  Literature, 
fcience,  talle,  were  words  fcarce  in  ufe  during  thefe  ages. 
Perfons  of  the  highed  rank,  and  in  the  mod  eminent  dations, 
could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  under- 
dand  the  breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite; 
Lome  of  them  could  fcarce  read  it.  The  human  mind  neg- 
lefled,  uncultivated,  and  depreffed,  funk  into  the  mod  pro¬ 
found  ignorance.  The  fuperior  genius  of  Charlemagne,  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  theqth  century,  governed  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  with  part  of  Italy;  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  England, 
endeavoured  to  difpel  this  darknefs,  and  gave  their  fubjedls  a 
ihort  glimpfe  of  light.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too 
powerful  for  their  efforts  and  inditutions.  The  darknefs  re¬ 
turned,  and  fettled  over  Europe  more  thick  and  heavy  than 
formerly. 

A  new  divifion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new 
fpecies  of  government  formerly  unknown  ;  which  fingular  in- 
ditution  is  now  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Sydem. 
The  king  or  general,  who  led  the  Barbarians  to  conqued, 
parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  vanquilhed  among  his  chief 
officers,  binding  thofe  on  whom  they  were  bedowed,  to  follow 
his  dandard  with  a  number  of  men,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his 
defence.  The  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  fove- 
mgn,  and  in  didributing  portions  of  their  lands  among  thei-r 

dependants. 
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dependants,  annexed  the  fame  condition  to  the  grant.  But 
though  this  fvftem  Teemed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  de- 
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fence  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  it  degenerated  into  a  fyftem  of 
oppreffion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  and  into¬ 
lerable.  They  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a 
Itate  of  actual  fervitude.  They  were  deprived  of  the  natural 
and  moft -unalienable  rights  of  humanity.  They  were  Haves 
fixed  to  the  foil,  which  they  .cultivated,  and  together  with  it 
were  transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  fale,  or  by 
conveyance.  Every  offended -baron,  or  chieftain,  buckled  on 
his  armour,  and  fought  redrefs'at  the  head  of  his  yaffils.  His 
adverfaries  met  him  in  like  hoftile  array.  The  kindred  and 
dependants  of  the  aggreffor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were 
involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had  not  even  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
maining  neuter  *. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the  encroachments  of 
their  nobles  with  impatience.  They  declared,  that  as  all  men 
were  by  nature  free  born,  they  determined  it  fhould  be  fo  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  In  order  to  create  fome  power, 
that  might  counterbalance  thofe  potent  vaffals,  who,  while 
they  enflaved  the  people,  controuled  or  gave  law  to  the  crown, 
a  plan  was  adopted  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  towns. 
Thefe  privileges  abolifhed  all  marks  of  fervitude,  and  formed 
them  into  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a 
council  and  magillrates  of  theii  o-wn  nomination. 

The  acquifition  of  liberty  made  fuoh  a  happy  change  in 
the  condition  of  mankind,  as  roofed  them  from  that  ftupidity 
and  inaction  into  which  they  had  been  funk  by  the  wretched- 
nefs  of  their  former  ftate.  A  fpirit  of  induflry  revived  ;  com¬ 
merce  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  began  to  fkmrifh. 

Various  caufes  contributed  to  revive  this  fpirit  of  commerce, 
and  to  renew  the  intercou'rfe  between  different  nations.  Con- 
flantinople,  the  capital  of  the  eaftern,  or  Greek  empire,  had 
efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  overthrew 
.that  of  the  weft.  In  this  city,  fome  remains  of  literature  and 
fcience  were  preferved  :  this  too,  for  many  ages,  was  the  great 
emporium  of  trade,  and  where  fome  relifh  for  the  precious  com¬ 
modities  and  curious  manufactures  of  India  was  retained. 
They  communicated  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  Italy  3  and  the  crufades,  which  were  begun  by  that 
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t  *  This  Gothic  fyftem  ftill  prevails  in  Poland  :  a  remnant  of  it  continued  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  fo  late  as  the  year  174S.  And  even  in  England,  a  country 
renowned  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  foaae relicks  of  thefe  Gothic  iaHitutions  arc 
perceivable  at  this  day. 
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Chriftian  powers  of  Europe  with  a  view  to  drive  the  Turks 
from  Jerufalem,  opened  a  communication  between  Europe 
and  the  Eaft.  Conftantinople  was  the  general  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  the  Chriftian  armies,  in  their  way  to  Paleftine  or 
on  their  return  from  thence.  Though  the  object  of  thefe  ex¬ 
peditions  was  conqueft  and  not  commerce,  and  though  the  illue 
of  them  proved  unfortunate,  their  commercial  effects  were 
both  beneficial  and  permanent. 

Soon  after  the  dole  of  the  holy  war,  the  mariners  compafs 
Was  invented,  which  facilitated  the  communication  between 
remote  nations,  and  brought  them  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
Italian  ftates,  particularly  thofe  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  began 
to  eftablifh  a  regular  commerce  with  the  Eaft,  and  the  ports 
of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  productions  of 
India.  Thefe  commodities  they  difpofed  of  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  fome  tafte  of  elegance,  unknown  to  their  predeceffors, 
or  defpifed  by  them.  During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almoft  in  the  hands  of  the  Itar 
lians,  more  commonly  known  in  thofe  ages  by  the  name  of 
Lombards.  Companies  or  focieties  of  Lombard  merchants 
fettled  in  every  different  kingdom  ;  they  became  the  carriers,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  bankers  of  Europe.  One  of  thefe  com¬ 
panies  fettled  in  London;  hence  the  name  of  Lombard  Street. 

While  the  Italians  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  cultivated  trade 
with  fuch  induftry  and  fuccefs,  the  commercial  fpirit  awakened 
in  the  North  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
As  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  nations  around  the  Baltic, 
were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  in  felled  that  fea 
with  their  piracies,  this  obliged  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Ham¬ 
burgh,  focn  after  they  had  began  to  open  fome  trade  with  the 
Italians,  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  de¬ 
rived  fuch  advantages  from  this  union,  that  other  towns 
acceded  to  their  confederacy  ;  and,  in  a  ihort  time,  eighty  of 
the  moft  confiderable  cities,  fcattered  through  thofe  vaft  coun¬ 
tries  of  Germany  and  Flanders  which  ftretch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  an  alliance, 
called  the  Hanfeatic  League  ;  which  became  fo  formidable, 
that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by 
the  greateft  monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  affo- 
ciation  formed  the  firft  fyftematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  conduced  it  by  common  laws  enabled  in 
their  general  alfemblies.  They  fupplied  the  reft  of  Europe 
with  naval  ftores  ;  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  moft 
eminent  of  which  was  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  they  efta- 
blifhed  ftaples?  in  which  their  commerce  was  regularly  carried 
5  pju 
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on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought  the  productions  of  India* 
together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them 
for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  lefs  ufeful  commodities  of  theNorth. 

As  Bruges  became  the  center  of  communication  between 
the  Lombards  and  Hanfeatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded 
with  both  in  that  city  to  fuch  extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as 
fpirited  among  them  a  general  habit  of  induftry,  which  long 
rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  moft  opu¬ 
lent,  the  moft  populous,  and  beft  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  fiourifhing  ftate  of  thefe  provinces,  of 
which  he  difcovered  the  true  caufe,  Edward  III.  of  England", 
endeavoured  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  his  own  fub- 
jedts,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  and 
ignorant  of  the  fource  from  which  opulence  was  deftined  to 
flow  into  their  country,  totally  neglecfted  commerce,  and  did 
not  even  attempt  thole  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which 
they  furnifhed  to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemifh  artifans  to 
fettle  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wife  laws  for  the 
encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  he  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England  5  and  firft  turned  the 
active  and  enterprizing  genius  of  his  people  towards  thofe  arts 
which  have  raifed  the  Englifh  to  the  firft  rank  among  com¬ 
mercial  nations. 

The  Chriftian  princes,  after  their  great  Ioffes  in  the  cru* 
fades,  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the  great 
khans  of  Tartary,  whofe  fame  in  arms  had  reached  the  moil 
remote  corners  of  Europe  and  Afia,  that  they  might  be  fome 
check  upon  the  Turks,  who  had  been  fuch  enemies  to  the 
Chriftian  name  ;  and  who,  from  a  contemptible  handful  of 
wanderers,  ferving  occafionally  in  the  armies  of  contending 
princes,  had  begun  to  extend  their  ravages  over  the  fineft 
countries  of  Afia. 

The  Chriftian  embaffies  were  managed  chiefly  by  monks,  a 
wandering  profeflion  of  men,  who,  impelled  by  zeal,  and 
undaunted  by  difficulties  and  danger,  found  their  way  to  the 
demote  courts  of  thefe  infidels.  The  Englifh  philofopher, 
Roger  Bacon,  was  fo  induftrious  as  to  collect  from  their 
relations,  or  traditions,  many  particulars  of  the  Tartars, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrims,  and  other  books 
cf  travels.  The  firft  regular  traveller  of  the  monkifh  kind. 
Who  committed  his  difcoveries  to  writing,  was  John  du  Plant; 
Carpin,  who,  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  about  the  year  1246, 
carried  a  letter  from  pope  Innocent  to  the  great  khan  of  Tar¬ 
tary,  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  fubjscts  in  that  prince’s  extea- 
five  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  a  fpirit  of  travelling  into 
Tartary  and  India  became  general  and  it  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
cult 
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cult  matter  to  prove  that  many  Europeans,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  ferved  in  the  armies  of  Tamerlane, 
one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  T artary,  whofe  conquefts  reached 
to  the  moft  remote  corners  of  India  ;  and  that  they  introduced 
into  Europe  the  ufe  of  gunpowder  and  artillery  ;  the  difcovery 
made  by  a  German  chymift  being  only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  who,  jealous  of  the  riling 
power  of  the  Turks,  had  checked  their  progrefs,  the  Chriftian, 
adventurers,  upon  their  return,  magnifying  the  vaft  riches  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  infpired  their  countrymen  with  a  fpirit  of 
adventure  and  difcovery,  and  were  the  firlt  that  rendered  a 
palfage  thither  by  fea  probable  and  practicable.  The  Portu-  * 
guefe  had  been  always  famous  for  their  application  to  mari¬ 
time  affairs  ;  and  to  their  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
Great-Britain  is  at  this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian  commerce* 

At  firff  they  contented  themfelves  with  fhort  voyages,  creep¬ 
ing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  difcovering  cape  after  cape  ; 
but  by  making  a  gradual  progrefs  fouthward,  they,  in  the  year 
1497,  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  fail  beyond  the  cape,  which 
opened  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  eaftern  ocean,  and  all  thofe 
countries  known  by  the  names  of  India,  China  and  Japan. 

While  the  Portuguefe  were  intent  upon  a  paffage  to  India 
by  the  eaft,  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  failing  thither  by  the  weft.  His  propofal  being  con¬ 
demned  by  his  countrymen,  as  chimerical  and  abfurd,  he  laid 
his  fcheme  fucceffively  before  the  courts  of  France,  England, 
and  Portugal,  where  he  had  no  better  fuccefs.  Such  repeated 
difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirit  of  any  man  but 
Columbus.  The  expedition  required  expence,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  defray  it.  Spain  was  now  his  only  refource,  and 
there,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  fucceeded,  through  the 
Intereft  of  queen  Ifabella,  who  railed  money  upon  her  jewels  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his.  expedition,  and  to  do  honour  to 
her  fex. 

Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three 
Ihips,  upon  the  moft  adventurous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by 
man,  and  in  the  fate  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds 
were  interefted. 

In  this  voyage  he  had  a  thoufand  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  his  failors,  always  difeontented,  began  to  inhft 
upon  his  return,  threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  throw  him 
overboard  ;  but  the  ftrmnefs  of  the  commander,  and  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  land,  after  a  paffage  of-  33  days,  put  an  end  to  the 
commotion.  From  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  he  found  to 
his  furprize,  that  this  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  queft 
of,  and  which  he  fgon  difeovered  to  be  a  new  world  ;  of  which 
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the  reader  will  find  a  more  circumftantial  account  in  that  part 
of  the  following  work  which  treats  of  America. 

Europe  now  began  to  emerge  out  of  that  darknefsinto  which 
fhe  had  been  funk  fince  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Thefe  difcoveries,  from  which  fuch  wealth  was  deftined  to 
flow  to  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  were  fucceeded  by 
others  of  unfpeakable  benefit  to  mankind.  The  invention  of 
printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  arts,  and  fciences  ;  and,( 
ladly,  the  happy  reformation  in  religion,  all  didinguifh  the 
15th  and  1 6th  century  as  the  fird  aera  of  modern  hiffory.  <c  It 
Was  in  thefe  ages  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into 
'  one  great  political  fydem,  in  which  each  took  a  dation,  wherein 
it  has  fince  remained,  with  lefs  variation  than  could  have  been 
expected,  after  the  fhocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  internal  re¬ 
volutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars,  of  which  we  have  given 
fome  account  in  the  hidory  of  each  particular  Rate  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fheets.  The  great  events  which  happened  then  have 
not  hitherto  fpent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and 
maxims  then  eftablifhed,  ftill  continue  to  operate 3  and  the 
ideas  concerning  the  balance  of  power,  then  introduced,  or  ren¬ 
dered  general,  ftill  influence  the  councils  of  European  nations.” 

From  all  which  it  feems  extremely  certain,  that  the  con¬ 
currence  of  fo  many  rival  princes  will  always  prevent  any 
one  of  them  from  gaining  the  empire  over  Europe.  But 
it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  in  contending  for  it,  they  mult 
weaken  their  own  force,  and  may  at  length  render  themfelves 
uncapable  of  defending  even  their  juft  poffeflions.  The  par¬ 
tial  conquefts  they  may  make  are  extremely  illufive 3  indead 
of  promoting,  they  rather  oppofe  their  defigns  ;  the  more 
any  kingdom  is  extended,  it  becomes  the  weaker,  and  great 
projects  have  not  been  fo  often  executed  by  flow  reiterated 
efforts,  as  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  and  lometimes  by  a 
Angle  expedition.  A  prince  may  form  a  deliberate  plan  of  de- 
ftroying  the  rights  of  his  fubjedts  5  he  may  proceed  by  flow  de¬ 
grees  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  if  he  die  before  it  is  com- 
pleated,  his  fuccefibr  may  purfue  the  fame  deps,  and  avail 
himfelf  of  what  was  done  before  him.  But  external  conquefts 
cannot  be  concealed  3  they  generally  occafion  more  fear  than 
hurt,  and  are  almoll  always  lefs  folid  than  brilliant.  Hence  the 
alarms  they  excite,  the  confederacies  they  give  occafion  to,  by 
which  the  prince,  who,  by  misfortune,  has  been  a  conqueror, 
is  commonly  reduced  to  the  lad  extremities.  This  doctrine,, 
however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a  powerful  and  victorious 
nation,  is  one  of  the  bed  edabliflied  in  the  fcience  of  politicks. 
It  is  confirmed  by  examples  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
dates  of  Greece*  in  particular,  delivered  from  the  terror  of 
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the  Perffiu*  invafions,  exhibit  the  fame  truth  in  a  great  variety 
of  lights.  There  was  not  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
thefe  little  focieties,  but  in  its  turn  imbibed  the  frenzy  of  con-' 
queft,  and  in  its  turn  too  was  reduced  by  this  frenzy  to  thd 
utmoft  mifery  and  diftrefs  *.  The  modern  examples  are  fo 
well  known,  that  it  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  mention  them. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  excited  the 
terror  of  all  Europe,  before  it  excited  the  pity  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  !  Had  that  family  never  been  the  object  of  fear,  the  em- 
prefs  queen  would  never  have  become  the  objebf  of  compaf- 
iion.  France  affords  an  example  no  lefs  ftriking.  The  nerves 
of  that  kingdom  were  {trained  fo  far  beyond  their  ftrength; 
by  an  ambitious  monarch,  that  it  is  impoflible  they  fhould  ac¬ 
quire  their  natural  tone  in  the  courfe  of  this  century.  The* 
debility  of  their  late  efforts,  prove  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  and 
the  inefficacy  of  any  remedy  which  is  not  flow  and  gradual. 

Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  that  kingdom  in  Europe 
which  enjoys  the  greateft  profperity  and  glory.  She  ought  to 
be  the  more  attentive  therefore  to  preferve  fo  brilliant  an  ex- 
iftence.  The  fpirit  of  conqueft  neither  fuits  with  her  phyfi- 
cal  fituation,  nor  with  her  political  conftitution.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend  her  dominion,  muft  be  attended  with  two  in¬ 
fallible  confequences.  The  firft,  to  alarm  her  neighbours  ;  the 
fecond,  to  augment  her  armies.  We  have  faid  enough  to  fliew 
the  danger  of  the  one;  the  other  well  deferves  to  be  traced  thro* 
all  its  effedfs.  The  encreafe  of  taxes,*  the  decay  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  that  fpecies  of  commerce  which  alone  is  not  precarious; 
are  objects  which  need  only  to  be  hinted  at. — But  the  aug-i 
mentation  of  armies  muft,  in  fome  future  period,  be  attended 
with  a  confequence  of  another  kind,  that  is,  the  eftablifhment 
of  abfolute  monarchy  in  Great-Britain*  The  farther  our 
conquefts  are  removed  from  home,  this  danger  becomes  the 
greater.  Britifh  fubjedls  of  confideration  or  property  will,  in 
time,  grow  weary  of  tranfporting  themfclves  into  climates 
fcorched  by  heat,  or  frozen  by  cold.  Our  foreign  armies 
muft,  of  courfe,  be  compofed  of  men,  who,  having  no  moral 
tie  to  attach  them  to  their  native  country,  will  foon,  by  living 
In  a  diftant  clime,  lofe  all  natural  affebtion  for  the  land  in 
which  they  were  born.  This  confequence  feems  to  efcape 
fome  of  our  modern  ftatefmen,  guided  more  perhaps  by  fen- 
timent  than  by  reafon,  and  who,  by  fpeeches  extremely 
feduclive  to  human  pride  or  ambition,  would  inadvertently 
lead  this  country  into  a  courfe  of  public  meafures  that  natu¬ 
rally  tends  to  defpotifm. 


*  The  reader  who  would  fee  this  fubjett  fully  illuftrated,  may  look  at 
Ifocrates’  Oration  on  the  Peace  ;  one  of  the  moft  finilhed'  models  of  autient  elo¬ 
quence  ;  and  which  contains  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge. 
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PART  III. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

RELIGION. 

DEITY  is  an  awful  objedb,  and  has  ever  roufed  the 
attention  of  mankind.  But  incapable  of  elevating  their 
ideas  to  all  the  fublimity  of  his  perfections,  they  have  tod  / 
often  brought  down  his  perfections  to  the  level  of  their  own 
ideas.  This  is  more  particularly  true  with  regard  to  thofe 
nations  whofe  religion  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  na¬ 
tural  feelings,  and  more  often  the  irregular  pafiions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  who  had  received  no  light  from  heaven 
reflecting  this  important  object.  In  deducing  the  hiftory  of 
religion,  therefore,  we  muft  make  the  fame  diftinction  which 
we  have  hitherto  obferved  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  arts* 
fciences,  and  of  civilization  among  mankind.  We  muft 
feparate  what  is  human  from  what  is  divine,  what  had  its 
origin  from  particular  revelations  from  what  is  the  effect 
of  general  laws,  and  of  the  unaffifted  operations  of  the  human 
mind. 

Agreeably  to  this  diftinction  we  find  that  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world,  the  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations  was  pure  and 
luminous.  It  arofe  from  a  divine  fource,  and  was  not  then, 
disfigured  by  human  fancies  or  caprice.  In  time,  however, 
thefe  began  to  have  their  influence  ;  the  ray  of  tradition  was 
ebfcured,  and  among  thofe  tribes  which  feparated  at  the  greateft 
diflance,  and  in  the  finalleft  numbers,  from  the  more  improved 
focieties  of  men,  it  was  altogether  obliterated. 

In  this  fituation  a  particular  people  were  felecied  by  God 
himfelf,  to  be  the  depofitories  of  his  laws  and  worfhip  ;  but  the 
reft  of  mankind  were  left  to  form  hypothefes  upon  thefe  fub- 
jedts,  which  were  more  or  lefs  perfect  according  to  an  infinity 
of  circumftances,  which  cannot  properly  be  reduced  under 
any  g  eneral  heads. 

The  moft  common  religion  of  antiquity,  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  the  longeft,  and  extended  the  wideft,  was  Polytheifm;), 
or  the  dodtrine  of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  The  rage  of  fyftemj 
the  ambition  of  reducing  ail  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  to  a  few  general  principles,  has  occafioned  many  im¬ 
perfect  accounts,  both  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  fpecies 
of  worfhip.  For  without  entering  into  a  minute  detail,  it  is 
impofiible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fubjedr ;  and  what 
is  laid  upon  it  in  general,  muft  always  be  liable  to  a  great 
many  exceptions., 
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One  thing  however  may  be  obferved,  that  the  polytheifm 
of  the  antients  feems  neither  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  phi- 
lofophica!  fpec illations,  nor  of  disfigured  traditions,  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  divinity.  It  feems  to  have  arifen  during 
the  rudeft  ages  of  fociety,  while  the  rational  powers  were 
feeble,  and  while  mankind  were  under  the  tyranny  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  paflion.  It  was  built  therefore  folely  upon  fenti- 
ment  ;  as  each  tribe  of  men  had  their  heroes,,  fo  likewife  they 
had  their  gods.  Thofe  heroes  who  led  them  forth  to  the  com¬ 
bat,  who  prefixed  in  their  councils,  whofe  image  was  engraved 
on  their  fancy,  whofe  exploits  were  imprinted  on  their  me¬ 
mory,  even  after  death  enjoyed  an  existence  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  their  followers.  The  force  of  blood,  of  friendfhip, 
of  affection,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  we  cannot  eafily 
conceive ;  but  the  power  of  imagination  over  the  fenfes  is 
what  all  men  have  in  fome  degree  experienced.  Combine  thefe 
two  caufes,  and  it  will  not  appear  ftrange,  that  the  image  of 
departed  heroes  fhould  have  been  feen  by  their  companions, 
animating  the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  and 
performing,  in  a  word,  the  fame  functions  which  they  per¬ 
formed  when  alive.  An  appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not 
excite  terror  among  men  unacquainted  with  evil  fpirits,  and 
who  had  not  learned  to  fear  any  thing  but  their  enemies. 
On  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  their  courage,  flattered  their 
vanity,  and  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  fup- 
ported  by  the  extreme  credulity  and  romantic  caft  of  thofe 
who  had  not,  gained  an  universal  affent  among  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  fociety.  A  fmall  degree  of  reflection  however 
would  be  fufHcient  to  convince  them,  that  as  their  own  heroes 
exifted  after  death,  it  might  likewife  be  the  cafe  of  thofe 
of  their  enemies.  Two  orders  of  gods,  therefore,  would  be 
eftablifhed,  the  propitious  and  the  hoftile  ;  the  gods  who, 
were  to  be  loved,  and  thofe  who  were  to  be  feared.  But 
time  which  wears  off  the  impreffions  of  tradition,  the  fre¬ 
quent  invafions  by  which  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  ra¬ 
vaged,  defolated  or  tranfplanted,  made  them  lole  the  names* 
and  confound  the  characters  of  thofe  two  orders  of  divinities, 
and  form  various  fyftems  of  religion,  which,  tho’  warped  by 
a  thoufand  particular  circumftances,  give  no  fmall  indications 
of  their  iirft  texture  and  original  materials.  For  in  general 
the  gods  of  the  antients  gave  abundant  proof  of  human  in¬ 
firmity.  They  were  fubject  to  all  the  paflions  of  men  ;  they 
partook  even  of  their  partial  affections,  and  in  many  inftances 
difeovered  their  preference  of  one  race  or  nation  to  all  others.. 
They  did  not  eat  and  drink  the  fame  fubffances  with  men  ; 
they  lived  on  nectar  and  ambrofia ;  they  had  a  particular  plea¬ 
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fure  in  fmelling  the  fleam  of  the  facrifices,  and  they  made 
love  with  a  ferocity  unknown  in  northern  climates.  The 
rites  by  which  they  were  worfhipped,  naturally  refulted  from 
their  character. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  religion  of  the 
ancients  was  not  much  connected  either  with  their  private 
behaviour,  or  with  their  political  arrangements.  If  we  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  fanatical  focieties,  whofe  principles  do  not  fall 
within  our  plan,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  were  extremely 
tolerant  in  their  principles.  They  had  their  own  gods  who 
watched  over  them  ;  their  neighbours,  they  imagined,  alfo 
had  theirs ;  and  there  was  room  enough  in  the  univerfe  for 
both  to  live  together  in  good  fellowfhip,  without  interfering 
or  joftling  with  one  another. 

The  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity 
of  God,  by  announcing,  the  purity  of  his  character,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  fervice  he  required  of  men,  produced  a  total  al¬ 
teration  on  their  religious  fentiments  and  belief.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  for  handling  this  fublime,  fubjeCt.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve  here,  that  a  religion,  which  was  founded  on  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  which  admitted  of  no  aflbciation  with 
falfe  gods,  mult  either  be  altogether  deltroyed,  or  become 
the  prevailing  belief  of  mankind.  The  latter  was  the  cafe. 
Chrillianity  made  its  way  among  the  civilized  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  the  fublimity  of  its  doCtrines  and  precepts ;  and 
before  it  was  fupported  by  the  arm  of  power,  fuftained  itfelf 
by  the  voice  of  wifdom. 

The  management  of  whatever  related  to  the  church,  being 
naturally  conferred  on  thofe  who  had  eftablifhed  it,  firffc  oc- 
cafioned  the  elevation  of  the  clergy,  and  afterwards  of  the 
bilhop  of  Rome,  over  all  the  members  of  the  Chriftian  world. 
It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  within  our  narrow  limits  all  the 
concomitant  caufes,  fome  of  which  were  extremely  delicate, 
by  which  this  fpecies  of  univerfal  monarchy  was  eftablifhed. 
The  bifhops  of  Rome,  by  being  removed  from  the  controul 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  then  refiding  in  Conftantinople ;  by 
borrowing,  with  little  variation,  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
rites  eftablifhed  among  the  heathen  world,  and  otherwife  work¬ 
ing  on  the  credulous  minds  of  Barbarians,  by  whom  that  em¬ 
pire  began  to  be  difmembered  ;  and  by  availing  themfelves  of 
every  circumftance  which  Fortune  threw  in  their  way,  flowly 
ereCted  the  fabric  of  their  power,  at  firft  an  objeCt  of  vene¬ 
ration,  and  afterwards  of  terror,  to  all  temporal  princes.  The 
caufes  of  its  happy  diffolution  are  more  palpable,  and  operated 
with  greater  adivity.  The  moft  efficacious  was  the  rapid 
improvement  of  arts,  government  and  commerce,  which  after 
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many  ages  of  barbarity,  made  its  way  into  Europe.  The  fcan<* 
dalous  lives  of  thofe  who  called  themfelves  the  minifters  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  their  ignorance  and  tyranny,  the  defire  natural 
to  fovereigns  of  delivering  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  the 
opportunity  of  applying  to  national  objects,  the  immenfe  wealth 
which  had  been  diverted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe,  confpired  with  the  ardour  of  the  firfl 
reformers,  and  haftened  the  progrefs  of  reformation.  The  ab- 
furd  mummeries  eftabliihed  by  the  Romilh  clergy  in  order  to 
elevate  their  power,  and  augment  their  riches,  were  hap¬ 
pily  turned  into  ridicule  by  men  of  letters,  who,  on  that 
account,  deferve  to  be  held  in  everlafting  efteem,  as  they 
contributed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  that  aftonifhing 
event,  fo  favourable  to  the  civil  as  well  as  to  the  religious 
liberties  of  mankind. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  the  main  part  of  our  work3  be¬ 
ginning  with  Europe. 
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EUROPE. 

EUROPE,  though  the  leaft  extenfiye  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  in  many  refpedts  that  which  moft  deferves  our 
attention.  It  is  in  Europe  that  the  human  mind  has 
made  the  greateft  progrefs  towards  its  improvement ;  and  where 
the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the  fciences  both  mi¬ 
litary  and  civil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  height  and 
perfection.  If  we  except  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  it  is 
in  Europe  we  find  the  greateft  variety  of  character,  govern¬ 
ment  and  manners,  and  from  whence  we  draw  the  greateft 
number  of  faCts  and  memorials  either  for  our  entertainment  o£ 
inft  ruction. 

Geography  difcovers  to  us  two  circurr^ftances  with  regard  to 
Europe,  which  perhaps  have  had  a  confiderable  tendency  in 
giving  it  the  fuperiority  oyer  the  reft  of  the  world.  Firft, 
the  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  no  part  of  it  lying  within 
the  torrid  zone  ;  and  fecondly,  the  great  variety  of  its  fur- 
face.  The  effect  of  a  moderate  climate,  both  on  plants  and 
animals,  is  well  known  from  experience.  The  immenfe  num¬ 
ber  of  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  &c,  which  divide  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  from  one  another,  is  likewife  extremely 
commodious  for  its  inhabitants,.  Thefe  natural  boundaries 
check  the  progrefs  of  conqueft  or  defpotifm,  which  has  always 
been  fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive  plains  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft : 
the  feas  and  rivers  facilitate  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  be¬ 
tween  different  nations  ;  and  even  the  barren  rocks  and 
mountains  are  more  favourable  for  exciting  human  induftry 
and  invention,  than  the  natural  unfolicited  luxuriancy  of  more 
fertile  foils.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe  fo  aiverfified  in  its 
iurface,  fo  interrupted  by  natural  boundaries  or  divifions,  as 
Greece;  we  have  feen  that  it  wras  in  Greece  the  human  mind 
began  to  know  and  to  avail  itfelf  of  its  ftrength,  and  that 
many  of  the  arts  fubfervient  to  utility  or  pleafure,  were  in*- 
vented,  or  at  leaft  greatly  improved.  What  Greece  there¬ 
fore  is  with  regard  to  Europe,  Europe  itfelf  is  with  regard  to 
the  reft  of  the  globe.  The  analogy  may  even  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  it.  As  antient  Greece 
(for  we  do  not  fpeak  of  Greece,  at  prefent  under  the  un¬ 
natural  tyranny  of  Barbarians)  was  diftinguifhed  above  all 
the  reft  of  Europe,  for  the  equity  of  its  laws,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  its  political  conftitution,  fo  has  Europe  in  general  been 

F  3  remarkable; 
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remarkable  for  fmaller  deviations,  at  leaft  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  equality,  than  have  been  admitted  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  Though  mod:  of  the  European  govern¬ 
ments  are  monarchical,  we  may  difcover,  on  due  examination, 
that  there  are  a  thoufand  little  fprings,  which  check  the 
force,  and  foften  the  rigour  of  monarchy  in  Europe,  which 
do  not  exid  any  where  elfe.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
and  force  of  thefe  checks,  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  fuch 
as  Ruffia,  France,  Spain  and  Denmark,  differ  from  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Befides  monarchies,  in  which  one  man  bears  the  chief 
fway,  there  are  in  Europe,  aridocracies  or  governments  of 
the  nobles,  and  democracies  or  governments  of  the  people. 
Venice  is  an  example  of  the  former ;  Holland,  and  fome  dates 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  afford  examples  of  the  latter.  There 
are  likewife  mixed  governments,  which  cannot  be  affigned  to 
any  one  clafs.  Great  Britain,  which  partakes  of  all  the  three, 
is  the  molt  fingular  inftance  of  this  kind  we  are  acquainted 
with.  The  other  mixed  governments  in  Europe,  are  com- 
pofed  only  of  two  of  the  fimple  forms,  fuch  as  Poland,  Swe¬ 
den,  feveral  dates  of  Italy,  &c.  all  which  fhall  be  explained 
at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Chridian  religion  is  edablifhed  throughout  every  part 
of  Europe,  except  T urkey  ;  but  from  the  various  capacities 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  different  lights  in  which  fpeou- 
lative  opinions  are  apt  to  appear,  when  viewed  by  perfons  of 
different  educations  and  paflions,  that  religion  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  different  fe£ts,  but  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  three  general  denominations  ;  id,  The  Greek  church  ; 
2d,  Popery  ;  and  3d,  Protedantifm  :  which  lad  is  again  divided 
into  Lutheranifm,  and  Calvinifm,  fo  called  from  Luther  and 
Calvin,  the  two  didinguifhed  reformers  of  the  16th  century. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  fix  following. 
The  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or  old  German,  the  Celtic, 
Sclavonic,  and  Gothic. 


Grand  Divisions  of  EUROPE. 

THIS  grand  divifion  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the 
10th  degree  wed,  and  the  65th  degree  ead  long,  from 
London  ;  and  between  the  36th  and  7  2d  degree  of  north  lat. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean;  on  the 
ead,  by  Afia  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
divides  it  from  Africa ;  and  on  the  wed,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America :  being  3000  miles 
long,  and  2500  broad.  It  contains  the  following  kingdoms 
and  dates. 


Tufkey  in  Hethef**  <  Britiffc 

Europe.  Italy.  lands*  Empire* 
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§7 


^Kingdoms.  J 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  City. 

Dili.  &  Bearing 
from  London. 

Diff.  of  Time 
from  London. 

Religions. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

360 

300 

285 

3  00 

3  5° 
160 

London 

Edinburgh 

Dublin 

Miles. 

#  *  * 

400  N, 

270  N.  W. 

H.  M. 

•  *  # 

0  12  aft. 

0  26  aft. 

Lutherans 

Calvinifts 

Luth.Cal.  and  Pap. 

Norway 

Denmark 

ICOO 

240 

300 

180 

Bergen 

Copenhagen 

540  N. 

500  N.  E. 

0  24  bef. 

0  50  bef. 

Lutherans 

Lutherans 

Sweden 

800 

500 

Stockholm 

750  N.  E. 

I  10  bef. 

Lutherans 

Ruftia 

1500 

1 1  op 

Peterlburg 

1140  N.  E. 

2  4  bef. 

Greek  Church 

Poland 

700 

680 

War  fa  w 

760  E. 

1  24  bet. 

Pap.  Luth.  &Calv° 

K.ofPru.  1 
D'omin.  5 

uncertain 

Berlin 

540  E. 

0  59  bef. 

Luth.  &  Calv. 

Germany 

600 

500 

Vienna 

600  E. 

1  5  bef. 

Pap.  Luth.  &  Calv. 

Bohemia 

300 

255° 

Prague 

600  E. 

x  4  bef. 

Papifts 

Holland 

150 

100 

Amfterdam 

180  E. 

0  1 8  bef. 

Calvinifts 

Flanders 

zoo 

2CO 

Bruffels 

180  S.  E. 

0  16  bef. 

Papifts 

France 

600 

5CO 

Paris. 

200  S.  E. 

O  9  bef. 

Papifts 

Spain 

700 

5°° 

Madrid 

800  S. 

0  17  aft. 

Papifts 

Portugal 

3°° 

100 

Li/bon 

850' s.  w. 

0  3.8  aft. 

Papifts  ' 

Switzerland 

260 

100 

Bern 

420  S.  E. 

.0  28  bef- 

Calvin.  &  Papifts. 

Several  7  Piedmont,  Montferrat,  Milan,  Parma,  Modena,  Mantua,  Venice,  Genoa,  Tufcany,  See. 
fmall  ftates  3  Turin,  Cafal,  Milan,  Parma,  Modena,  Mantua,  Venice,  Genoa,  Floren  ce. 

Popedom  240 

120 

Rome 

820  S.  E.  ,0  52  bef.  Papiits 

Naples 

280 

120 

Naples 

870  S.  E. 

1  0  bef. 

Papifts 

Hungary 

3°° 

200 

Buda 

780  S.  Ef 

1  17  bef. 

Papifts 

Danubian  7 
Provinces  3 
Lit.  Tartary 
Greece 

600 

380 

406 

420 

240 

240 

$  Conltan- 
7  tinopie 
Caffa 

Athens 

1320  S.  E. 

r>. 

1500  E. 

1360  S.  E. 

1  58  bef. 

2  24  bef. 

1  37  bef. 

Mahometans,  and 
Greek  Church. 

3. 


Exclufive  of  the  Britifh  ifles,  mentioned  above,  Europe 
contains  the  following  principal  iflands  : 

Iceland,  in  the  Northern  Seas,  fubjeft  to  Denmark. 

IN  THE  BALTIC  SEA. 

{Zeeland,  Funen,  Alfen,  Femeren,  1  r  ,  .  _  , 

Laland,  Falfter,  Mona,  Bornholm,  j  fllDJea  t0  Dentr>ark. 

2.  Gothland,  Aland,  Rugen,  —  fubjeft  to  Sweden. 

3.  Ofel,  Dagho,  —  —  fubjeft  to  Kuffia. 

4.  Ufedom,  Wollin,  —  —  fubjeft  to  Pruflia. 

IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA, 

I.  Ivica,  fubjeft  to  Spain. 

2.  Majorca,  ditto. 

3.  Minorca,  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain. 

4.  Corflca,  formerly  fubjeft  to  Genoa,  now  to  France. 

3.  Sardinia,  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

6.  Sicily,  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

7.  Archipelago  iflands,  fubjeft  to  Turkey,  with  the  ifland  of  Candia, 

IN  THE  ADRIATIC  AND  IONIAN  SEA, 

■I,  Liefiena.  2.  Corfu.  3.  Cepha- 7  r  0  Tr  l.  • 

Ionia.  4.  Zant,  _  _  {  fubjeft  to  Venice.^ 

5.  Leucadia,  fubjeft  to  the  Turks. 
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DENMARK. 

1  Shall,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his 
Danifh  majefty’s  dominions  with  the  mod:  northerly  fixa¬ 
tions,  and  divide  them  into  four  parts  :  ift.  Eaft  and  Weft 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
2d.  Norway ;  3d.  Denmark  proper ;  and  4th.  his  German 
territories. 

The  dimenfions  of  thefe  countries  piay  be  feqn  in  the  following* 

table. 


i 

Denmark. 

Square 

miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  cities; 

/ 

Jutland, 

9,600 

I55 

98 

Wyburg, 

Slefwick, 

2,115 

70 

63 

Slefwick, 

‘  C Zealand, 

L935 

60 

60 

Copenhagen, 

2  1  Funen, 

768 

33 

32 

Odenfee, 

w  *  Falfter  and 

? 

Nikoping, 

;  tS  J  Laland, 

27 

12 

Naxkaw, 

,'S  \  Femeren, 

5° 

*3 

8 

Borge, 

•3  j  Alfen, 

54 

*5 

6 

Sonderborge, 

S  1  Mona, 

39 

14 

5 

Stege, 

S  L  Bornholm, 

360 

20 

32 

Rottombv, 

i  In  the  Nor.  teas,  Iceland, 

46,000 

435 

185 

Skalholt, 

,  Norway, 

71,400 

750 

I7O 

Bergen, 

!  Danilh  Lapland, 

28,400 

285 

372 

Wardhuys, 

Weflphalia,  Oldenburg, 

1260 

62 

32 

Oldenburg, 

Lower  Saxony,  Stromar, 

1000 

52 

32 

Gluckftat. 

Total — 

163,001 

..  ¥ 

The  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  the  above  table  no  cal¬ 
culation  is  made  of  the  dimenfions  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Green¬ 
land  ;  becaufe,  in  fadt,  they  are  not  yet  known,  or  known 
very  imperfedtly  :  we  fhall,  however,  proceed  to  give  the  lateft 
accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  beft  authorities  that  have  come 
to  our  hands. 

t  ,  t  *  . 


EAST  and  WEST  GREENLAND,,  ICELAND, 

AND  THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


EAST  GREENLAND. 


H  E  moft  northerly  part  of  his  Danifh  majefty’s  domi- 
**•  nions  ;  or,  a§  others  call  it,  New  Greenland,  and  the 
country  of  Spitzbergen,  lies  between  10  and  11  deg.  E.  long, 
and  76  and  8q  deg.  N.  lat.  Though  it  Is  now  claimed  by 
Denmark,  it  certainly  was  difcovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
in  1553s  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Old  Green¬ 
land* 
» . 


WEST  GREENLAND,  % 

land.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Spitzbergen,  from  the  height 
and  raggednefs  of  its  rocks.  There  is  a  whale-fifhery,  chiefly 
profecuted  by  the  Dutch  and  fome  Britifh  veflels,  on  its  coafts. 
It  likewife  contains  two  harbours  ;  one  called  South  Haven, 
and  the  other  Maurice-Bay  ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  unin¬ 
habited. 

WEST  GREENLAND. 

T  IES  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  50  deg.  W. 
long,  and  between  60  and  73  deg.  N.  lat. 

Inhabitants.]  By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  mifflona- 
xies,  employed  for  the  converfion  of  the  Greenlanders,  their 
whole  number  does  not  amount  to  above  957  ftated  inha¬ 
bitants  :  Mr.  Crantz,  however,  thinks  that  the  roving  fouth- 
landers  of  Greenland  may  amount  to  about  7000.  There  is  a 
great  refemblance  between  the  afpecft,  manners,  and  drefs  of 
thofe  natives,  and  the  Efquimaux  Americans,  from  whom  they 
naturally  differ  but  little,  even  after  all  the  pains  which  the 
Danifh  and  German  miflionaries  have  taken  to  convert  and 
civilize  them.  They  live  in  huts  during  their  winter,  which 
is  incredibly  fevere ;  but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has  given  U£  the 
lateft  and  beft  accounts  of  this  country,  fays,  that  in  their 
longeft  fummer  days  it  is  fo  hot  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  throw  off  their  fummer  garments.  They  have  no  trade,  tho* 
they  have  a  moft  improveable  fifhery  upon  their  coafts  ;  but  they 
employ  all  the  year  either  in  fifhing  or  hunting,  in  which  they 
are  very  dextrous. 

Curiosities.]  The  taking  of  Whales  in  the  feas  of  Green¬ 
land,  among  the  fields  of  ice  that  have  been  increafing  for 
ages,  is  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  nature.  Thefe  fields* 
or  pieces  of  ice,  are,  frequently,  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  upwards  of  100  feet  in  thicknefs;  and  when  they  are  put 
in  motion  by  a  ftorm,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible ;  the 
Dutch  had  13  fhips  crufhed  to  pieces  by  them  in  onefeafon. 

There  arefeveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland  ;  fome  white, 
and  others  black.  The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  moft 
efteem,  on  account  of  hfs  bulk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat 
or  blubber  he  affords,  which  turns  to  oil.  His  tongue  is  about 
18  feet  long,  inclofed  in  long  pieces  of  what  we  call  whalebone, 
which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair  like  horfe-hair  ;  and  on 
each  fide  of  his  tongue  are  250  pieces  of  this  whalebone.  A3 
to  the  bones  of  his  body,  they  are  as  hard  as  an  ox’s  bones, 
and  of  no  ufef  There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth  ;  and  ho 
is  ufually  between  60  and  80  feet  long  ;  very  thick  about  the 
head,  but  grows  lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail, 


When 
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When  the  Teamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  is  immedi¬ 
ately  given,  fall ,  fall,  when  every  one  haftens  from  tHe  fhip 
to  his  boat ;  fix  or  eight  men  being  appointed  to  a  boat,  and 
four  or  five  boats  ufually  belong  to  one  fhip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  ftrikes  him 
with  his  harpoon  (a  barbed  dart)  and  the  monfter  finding 
himfejf  wounded,  runs  fwiftly  down  into  the  deep,  and  would 
carry  the  boat  along  with  him,  if  they  did  not  give  him  line 
faft  enough  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the  boat  taking  fire  by 
the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the  fide  of  it,  one  wets  it 
confta-ntly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale  has  run  fome  100 
fathoms  deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when  he  makes 
fuch  a  terrible  noife  with  his  fpouting,  that  fome  have  com¬ 
pared  it  to  the  firing  of  cannon.  So  foon  as  he  appears  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpooners  fix  another 
harpoon  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep; 
and  when  he  comes  up  a  fecond  time,  they  pierce  him  with 
fpears  in  the  vital  parts,  till  he  fpouts  out  ftreams  of  blood  in- 
ftead  of  water,  beating  the  waves  with  his  tail  and  fins,  till  the 
fea  is  all  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continuing  to  follow  him  fome 
leagues,  till  he  has  loft  his  ftrength  ;  and  when  he  is  dying, 
he  turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is  drawn  on  fhore,  or  to 
the  fhip,  if  they  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  land.  There  they 
cut  him  in  pieces,  and  by  boiling  the  blubber,  extract  the 
oil,  if  they  have  conveniencies  on  fhore  ;  otherwife  they  barrel 
up  the  pieces,  and  bring  them  home  ;  but  nothing  can  fmell 
ftronger  than  thefe  fhips  do.  Every  fifh  is  computed  to  yield 
between  60  and  ico  barrels  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  3  1.  or  4I.  • 
a  barrel.  Though  the  Danes  claim  this  country  of  Eaft 
Greenland,  where  thefe  whales  are  taken,  the  Dutch  have  in 
a  manner  monopolized  this  fifhery. 

ICELAND. 

T  IES  between  63  and  68  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  10  and 
^  26  deg.  W.  long,  from  the  meridian  of  London  ;  extend¬ 
ing  from  eaft  to  weft  about  720  miles. 

Inhabitants.]  The  inhabitantsare  fuppofed  to  be  about 
80,000  ;  though  it  is  thought  that  they  were  formerly  far  more 
numerous,  till  the  country  was  depopulated  by  the  fmall-pox, 
and  peftilential  difeafes.  They  are  fubjedl  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  and  conform  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  Norway. 
His  Danifh  majefty  names  their  governor,  called  Staffs-ampt- 
maud  5  but  he  appoints  a  deputy-governor,  called  Amptmaud, 
who  refides  in  Iceland,  at  the  king’s  palace  of  Reflefted,  on  a 
falary  of  400  rixdollars  ;  and  he  has  magiftrates  under  him, 
both  in  civil  and  fpiritual  cafes.  The  people  are  naturally 

hardy. 
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hardy,  honeft,  and  induftrious.  They  amufe  themfelves  with 
chefs  and  Tinging.  In  fome  things  they  differ  little  from  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  ;  though  they  have  many  cuftoms  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themfelves. 

Trade.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a 
Danifh  company.  Its  exports  confiff  of  dried  flfh,  falted  mut¬ 
ton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  coarfe  woollen 
cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  raw  wool,  fheep-fkins,  lamb-fkins, 
fox-furs  of  various  colours,  eider-down,  and  feathers.  Their  im¬ 
ports  confiff  of  timber,  fffliing-lines  and  hooks,  tobacco,  bread, 
horfe-fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  filk  ;  exclu¬ 
de  of  fome  neceffaries  and  fuperfluities  for  the  more  wealthy. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Iceland  affords  no  bait  for 
avarice  or  ambition,  the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  his 
Panifti  majefty’s  protection ;  and  the  revenue  he  draws  from 
the  country,  amounts  to  about  30,000  crowns  a  year. 

THE  FARO  ISLANDS. 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  duller,  and  the  inhabitants 
ferrying  from  one  ifland  to  another.  They  are  about  24  in 
number,  and  lie  between  61  and  63  deg.  W.  long,  from  London. 
The  fpace  of  this  duller  extends  about  60  miles  in  length,  and 
40  in  breadth,  to  the  weftward  of  Norway  ;  having  Shetland 
and  the  Orkneys  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  Greenland  and  Iceland 
upon  the  north  and  north-weft.  The  trade  and  income  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  3000  or  4000,  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark. 
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Name,  boundaries,  7  H  E  natural  fignification  of 
and  extent.  $  A  Norway  is,  the  Northern¬ 
way.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  entrance  into  the 
Baltic,  called  the  Scaggerac,  or  Categate  ;  on  the  weft  and 
north,  by  the  northern  ocean ;  and  on  the  eaft,  it  is  divided 
from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  called  at  different 
parts  by  different  names  ;  as  Fillefield,  Dofreheld,  Rundheld, 
and  Dourheld.  The  reader  may  conlult  the  table  of  dimen- 
fions  in  Denmark  for  its  extent  but  it  is  a  country  fo  little 
known  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  dimen- 
fions  with  precifion. 

Climate.]  '  "The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to 
its  extent,  and  its  expofiture  towards  the  fea.  At  Bergen,  the 
winter  is  moderate,  and  the  fea  is  practicable.  1  he  eaftern 
parts  of  Norway  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  the 

cold  generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  October,  with  in- 
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tenfe  feverity,  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the  Waters  being  alf 
that  while  frozen  to  a  confiderable  thicknefs.  In  1719,  7000 
Swedes,  who  were  on  their  march  to  attack  Drontheim,  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  fnow,  on  the  mountains  which  feparate  Sweden 
from  Norway ;  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  different  po- 
ftures.  But  even  froft  and  fnow  have  their  conveniencies,  as 
they  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  As  to  the 
more  northerly  parts  of  this  country,  called  Finmark,  the  cold 
is  fo  intenfe,  that  they  are  but  little  known.  At  Bergen,  the 
longeft  day  confifts  of  about  19  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  about 
fix.  In  fummer,  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write  at  mid¬ 
night,  by  the  light  of  the  Iky  ;  and  in  the  moft  northerly  parts, 
about  midfummer,  the  fun  is  continually  in  view.  In  thofe 
parts,  however,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  only  a  faint 
glimmering  of  light  at  noon,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half; 
owing  to  the  refledlion  of  the  fun’s  rays  on  the  mountains. 
Nature,  notwithftanding,  has  been  fo  kind  to  the  Norwegians, 
that  in  the  midff  of  their  darknefs,  the  fky  is  fo  ferene,  and  the 
mocn  and  the  aurora  borealis  fo  bright,  that  they  can  carry  on 
their  fiftiery,  and  work  at  their  feveral  trades  in  open  air. 

The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  live  fo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life;  and  caufe  them- 
lelves  to  be  tranfported  to  a  lefs  falubrious  air.  Sudden  thaws, 
and  flow-falls,  have,  however,  fometimes  dreadful  effects, 
and  deftroy  whole  villages. 

.  Mountains.]  Norway  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  moun¬ 
tainous  countries  in  the  world ;  for  it  contains  a  chain  of 
unequal  mountains  running  from  fouth  to  north  :  to  pafs  that 
of  Hardanger,  a  man  muft  travel  about  feventy  Englifh  miles  ; 
and  to  pafs  others,  upwards  of  fifty.  Dofrefield  is  counted 
the  higheft  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  The  rivers  and 
cataradfs  which  interfedt  thofe  dreadful  precipices,  and  are 
paffable  only  by  flight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  tra¬ 
velling  in  this  country  very  terrible  and  dangerous ;  though 
the  government  is  at  the  expence  of  providing,  at  different 
ftages,  houfes  accommodated  with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen 
furniture.  Detached  from  this  vaft  chain,  other  immenfc 
mountains  prefent  themfelves  all  over  Norway;  fome  of  them 
with  refervoirs  of  water  on  the  top  ;  and  the  whole  forming  a 
moft  furprizing  landfcape.  The  adtivity  of  the  natives,  in 
recovering  their  fheep  and  goats,  when  penned  up,  through  a 
falfe  ftep,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is  wonderful.  The  owner 
diredls  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  ftick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope  ; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  creature  ftands,  he 
faftens  it  to  the  fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf. 
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The  caverns  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  mountains,  are 
more  wonderful  than  thofe,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  though  lefs  liable  to  obfervation.  One  of  them,  called 
Dolfteen,  was,  in  1750,  vifitcd  by  two  clergymen;  who  re¬ 
ported,  that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  they  heard  the  feadaftiing 
over  their  heads  ;  that  the  paiTage  was  as  wide  and  high  as  an 
ordinary  church,  the  Tides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted  : 
that  they  defcended  a  flight  of  natural  flairs ;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  another,  they  durft  not  venture  to  proceed,  but 
returned ;  and  that  they  confirmed  two  candles  going  and 
returning. 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  its  forefts, 
which  furnifli  foreigners  with  mails,  beams,  planks,  and 
boards  ;  and  ferve  befide  for  all  domeftic  ufes  ;  particularly  the 
conftruction  of  houfes,  bridges,  fliips,  and  for  charcoal  to  the 
founderies.  The  chief  timber  growing  here  are  nr  and  pine, 
elm,  afh,  yew,  benreed,  (a  very  curious  wood)  birch,  beech, 
oak,  eel,  or  alder,  juniper,  the  afpin-tree,  the  cornel,  or  floe- 
tree,  hafel,  elder,  and  even  ebony;  (under  the  mountains  of 
Kolen)  lyme  and  willows.  The  Turns  which  Norway  receives 
for  timber,  are  very  conTiderable  ;  but  the  induftry  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  greatly  aflifted  by  the  courfe  of  their  rivers,  and  the 
fituation  of  their  lakes  ;  which  affords  them  not  only  the  con- 
veniency  already  mentioned,  of  floating  down  their  timber, 
but  that  of  erecting  Taw-mills,  for  dividing  their  large  beams 
into  planks  and  deals.  A  tenth  of  all  Tawed  timber  belongs 
to  flis  Danifli  majefty,  and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his 
revenue. 

Stones,  metals,  1  Norway  contains  quarries  of  excel- 
and  minerals.  j  ^ent  marble,  as  well  as  many  other 
kinds  of  ftones  ;  and  the  magnet  is  found  in  the  iron  mines. 
The  amianthus,  or  afbeftos,  which  when  its  delicate  fibres  are 
wove  into  cloth,  are  cleaned  by  the  fire,  is  like  wife  found  here ; 
as  are  cryftals,  granates,  amethyfts,  agate,  thunder-ftones, 
and  eagle-ftones.  Gold  found  in  Norway,  has  been  coined 
into  ducats.  His  Danifli  majefty  is  now  working,  to  great 
advantage,  a  filver  mine  at  Koningfberg ;  other  .filver  mines 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  one  of 
the  many  filver  mafles  that  have  been  difcovered,  weighing 
560  pounds,  is  to  be  Teen  at  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  lead,  copper,  and  iron  mines,  are  common  in 
this  country :  one  of  the  copper-mines  at  Roraas,  is  thought 
to  be  the  richeft  in  Europe.  Nonfray  likewife  produces  quick¬ 
silver,  Tulphur,  fait,  and  coal  mines  ;  vitriol,  all.um,  and  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  loam  ;  the  different  manufactures  of  which 
bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown. 
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Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  and  frefh-water  lakes  in 
this  country,  are  well  flocked  with  fifh  ;  and  navigable  for 
veflels  of  confiderable  burden.  The  moil  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance  attending  the  lakes  is,  that  fome  of  them  contain 
floating  iflands,  formed  by  the  cohefion  of  roots  of  trees  and 
fhrubs ;  and  though  torn  from  the  main  land,  bear  herbage 
and  trees.  So  late  as  the  year  1702,  the  noble  family  feat  of 
Borge,  near  Fredericftadt,  fuddenly  funk,  with  all  its  towers 
and  battlements,  into  an  abyfs  a  hundred  fathom  in  depth,; 
and  its  fite  was  inftantly  filed  with  a  piece  of  water,  which 
formed  a  lake  300  ells  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad. 
This  melancholy  accident,  by  which  14  people  and  200  head 
of  cattle  periihed,  was  occafioned  by  the  foundation  being  un¬ 
dermined  by  the  waters  of  a  river. 

Uncommon  animals,  \  All  the  animals  that  are  natives 
fowls  and  fishes.  j  of  Denmark,  are  to  be  found  in 
Norway,  with  an  addition  of  many  more.  The  wild  beafts 
peculiar  to  Norway,  are  the  elk,  the  rein-deer,  the  hares,  the 
rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  fox,  the  glutton, 
the  leming,  the  ermine,  the  martin  and  the  beaver.  The  elk 
is  a  tall  afh-coloured  animal,  its  fhape  partaking  at  once  of 
the  horfe  and  the  ftag ;  it  is  harmlefs,  and,  in  the  winter, 
focial ;  and  their  flefh  taftes  like  venifon.  The  rein-deer  is  a 
fpecies  of  flag ;  but  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  him 
more  particularly  afterwards.  The  hares  are  fmall ;  and  are 
faid  to  live  upon  mice  in  the  winter  time,  and  to  change 
their  colour  from  brown  to  white.  The  Norwegian  bears  are 
ftrong  and  fagacious  :  they  are  remarkable  for  not  hurting 
children  j  but  their  other  qualities  are  in  common  with  the 
reft  of  their  fpecies  in  northern  countries  ;  nor  can  we  much 
credit  the  very  extraordinary  fpecimens  of  their  fagacity,  re¬ 
corded  by  the  natives  :  they  are  hunted  by  little  dogs ;  and 
fome  prefer  bear  hams  to  thofe  of  Weftphalia.  The  Norwe¬ 
gian  wolves,  though  fierce,  are  fhy  even  of  a  cow  or  a  goat, 
iinlefs  impelled  by  hunger  :  the  natives  are  dextrous  in  dig¬ 
ging  traps  for  them,  in  which  they  are  taken  or  killed.  The 
lynx,  by  fome  called  the  goupes,  is  fmaller  than  a  wolf,  but 
as  dangerous  :  they  are  of  the  cat-kind,  and  have  claws  like 
tygers  ;  they  dig  under  ground,  and  often  undermine  fheep- 
folds,  where  they  make  dreadful  havock.  The  Ikin  of  the 
lynx  is  beautiful  and  valuable  ;  as  is  that  of  the  black  fox. 
White  and  red  foxes  are  likewife  found  in  Norway,  and  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  that  wily  animal  in  other  countries  ; 
they  have  a  particular  way  of  drawing  crabs  afhore,  by  dip¬ 
ping  their  tails  in  the  water,  which  the  crab  lays  hold  of. 
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The  glutton,  otherwife  called  the  erven,  or  vielfras,  re- 
fembles  a  turn-fpit  dog ;  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs*  fharp 
claws  and  teeth ;  his  fur,  which  is  variegated,  is  fo  precious, 
that  he  is  fhot  with  blunt  arrows,  to  preferve  the  fkin  un¬ 
hurt  :  he  is  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  is  faid  he  will  de¬ 
vour  a  carcafe  larger  than  himfelf,  and  unburthens  his  ffo- 
mach  by  fqueezing  himfelf  between  two  clofe-ftanding  trees: 
when  taken,  he  has  been  even  known  to  eat  ftone  and  mor¬ 
tar*  The  ermine  is  a  little  creature,  remarkable  for  its  lhy- 
nefs  and  cleanlinefs  ;  and  few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  told, 
that  their  fur  forms  a  principal  part  even  of  royal  magnifi¬ 
cence.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  martin  and  a 
large  brown  foreft  cat,  only  its  head  and  fnout  are  fharper  ; 
it  is  very  fierce,  and  its  bite  dangerous.  I  Ihall  have  occafion 
to  mention  the  beaver  in  treating  of  North  America. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Nor¬ 
way.  The  alks  build  upon  rocks ;  their  numbers  often  darken 
the  air,  and  the  noife  of  their  wings  refembles  a  ftorm  ;  their 
fize  is  the  bignefs  of  a  large  duck :  they  are  an  aquatic  fowl, 
and  their  flefli  is  much  efteemed.  No  fewer  than  30  different 
kinds  of  thrufiies  refide  in  Norway ;  with  various  kinds  of 
pigeons,  and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  cock-of-the-wood,  is  of  a  black  or  dark-grey  colour, 
his  eye  refembling  that  of  a  pheafant ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the 
largeft  of  all  eatable  birds.  Norway  produces  two  kinds  of 
eagles,  the  land  and  the  fea ;  the  former  is  fo  ffrong,  that 
he  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child  of  two  years  old  :  the 
fea,  or  fifh-eagle,  is  larger  than  the  other;  he  fubfifts  on  aqua¬ 
tic  food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on  large  fifties  with  fuch  force, 
that  being  unable  to  free  his  talons  from  their  bodies,  he  is 
dragged  into  the  water  and  drowned. 

Nature  feems  to  have  adapted  thefe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the 
coaft  of  Norway ;  and  induftry  has  produced  a  fpecies  of 
mankind  peculiarly  fitted  for  making  them  ferviceable  to  the 
human  race  :  thefe  are  the  birdmen,  or  climbers,  who  are 
amazingly  dexterous  in  mounting  the  fteepeft  rocks,  and 
bringing  away  the  birds  and  their  eggs  :  the  latter  are  nu¬ 
tritive  food,  and  are  fometimes  parboiled  in  vinegar  ;  the  flefn 
is  eaten  by  the  peafants,  who  generally  relilh  it;  while  the 
feathers  and  down  form  a  profitable  commodity.  Even  the 
dogs  of  the  farmers  in  the  northern  diffridls,  are  trained  up 
to  be  afiiftants  to  thofe  bird-men  in  feizing  their  prey. 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  feas  are  aftonifhingly  fruitful  in 
all  filh  that  are  found  on  the  fea-coafts  of  Europe,  which  need 
not  here  be  enumerated.  Some  fillies  in  thofe  feas,  however, 
have  their  peculiarities,  The  haac-mceren,  is  a  fpecies  of 
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fhark  ten.  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  live  *  yields  three  cafks  of 
train-oil.  The  tuello-flynder  is  an  exceflive  large  turbot, 
which  has  been  known  to  cover  a  man  who  had  fallen  over¬ 
board,  to  keep  him  from  rifing.  The  feafon  for  herring-fiftiing 
is  announced  to  the  fiftiermen  by  the  fpouting  of  water  from  the 
whales  (of  which  feven  different  fpecies  are  mentioned)  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  herring  fhoals.  The  large  whale  refembles  a  cod, 
with  fmall  eyes,  a  dark  marbled  fkin,  and  white  belly  :  they 
fpout  out  the  water,  which  they  take  in  by  infpiration,  through 
two  holes  or  openings  in  the  head.  They  copulate  like  land- 
animals,  {landing  upright  in  the  fea.  A  young  whale,  when 
firft  produced,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  ;  and  the  female 
fometimes  brings  forth  two  at  a  birth.  The  whale  devours 
fuch  an  incredible  number  of  fmall  fifli,  that  his  belly  is  often 
ready  to  bur  ft  ;  in  which  cafe  he  makes  a  moft  tremendous  noife 
from  pain.  The  fmaller  fifli  have  their  revenge  ;  fome  of 
them  fallen  on  his  back,  and  incefl'antly  beat  him  ;  others, 
With  fliarp  horns,  or  rather  bones,  on  their  beaks,  fwim  under 
his  belly,  and  fometimes  rip  it  up  ;  fome  are  provided  with 
long  fliarp  teeth,  and  tear  his  flefli.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of 
prey  declare  war  againft  him  when  he  comes  near  the  furface  of 
the  water  ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  be  fo  tortured,  that  he 
has  beat  himfelf  to  death  on  the  rocks.  The  coafts  of  Norway 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings.  Innumerable 
are  the  fhoals  that  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north-pole  5 
and  about  the  latitude  of  Iceland  divide  themfelves  into  three! 
bodies  :  one  of  thefe  fupply  the  Weftern  Ifles  and  coafts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  another  direcls  its  courfe  round  the  eaftern  part  of  Great- 
Britain  down  the  Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Baltic 
through  the  Sound.  They  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
fommon  people  ;  and  the  cod,  ling,  kabeliau,  and  torfk-fiflies, 
follow  them,  and  feed  upon  their  fpawn  ;  and  are  taken  in 
prodigious  numbers  in  50  or  60  fathoms  water :  thefe,  efpecially 
their  roes,  and  the  oil  extra&ed  from  their  livers,  are  exported 
and  fold  to  great  advantage  ;  and  above  -150,000  people  are 
maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  fifliing  on  the  coaft  of 
Norway.  The  fea-devil  is  about  fix  feet  in  length,  and  is  fo 
called  from  its  monftrous  appearance  and  voracity.  The  fea- 
fcorpion  is  likewife  of  a  hideous  form,  its  head  being  larger 
than  its  whole  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length  ;  and, 
its  bite  is  faid  to  be  poifonous. 

The  moft  feemingly  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  con¬ 
cerning  fea-monfters,  are  rendered  credible  by  the  productions  of 
the  Norwegian  leas  ;  and  the  fea-fnake,  or  ferpent  of  the  ocean, 
is  no  longer  counted  a  chimera.  In  1 756,  one  of  them  was  {hot 
by  a  mafter  of  a  {hip  ;  its  head  refembled  that  of  a  horfe  ;  thdr 
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mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the  eyes,  a  white  mane 
hanging  from  its  neck  :  it  floated  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  held  its  head  at  leafl  two  feet  out  of  the  fea  :  between  the 
head  and  neck  were  feven  or  eight  folds,  which  were  very 
thick  ;  and  the  length  of  this  fnake  was  more  than  a  hundred 
yards,  fome  fay  fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  averfion  to 
the  fmell  of  cailor  ;  for  which  reafon,  {hip,  boat,  and  bark 
mailers,  provide  themfelves  with  quantities  of  that  drug,  to 
prevent  being  overfet  ;  the  ferpent’s  olfadlory  nerves  being 
remarkably  exquiflte.  The  particularities  recounted  of  this 
animal  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  atteiled  upon  oath. 
Egede  (a  very  creditable  author)  fays,  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
July,  1734,  a  large  and  frightful  lea-monfler  railed  itfelf  fo 
high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached  above  the  main¬ 
top-mail  of  the  ihip  ;  that  it  had  a  long  iharp  fnout,  broad 
paws,  and  fpouted  water  like  a  whale  ;  that  the  body  feemed 
to  be  covered  with  fcales  j  the  fkin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled, 
and  the  lower  part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this 
moniler  is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogihead  ;  his  ikin  is  varie¬ 
gated  like  a  tortoife-ihell  ;  and  his  excrement,  which  floats 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corrofive,  and  bliilers  the 
hands  of  the  feamen  if  they  handle  it. 

I  ihould  be  under  great  difficulty  in  mentioning  the  kraken, 
orkorven,  were  notits  exiilence  proved  fo  ilrongly,  as  feemto 
put  it  out  of  all  doubt.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference  ;  and  when  part  of  it  appears  above  the 
water,  it  refembles  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  and  fand-banks, 
on  which  fifhes  difport  themfelves,  and  feaweeds  grow  :  upon 
a  farther  emergement,  a  number  of  pellucid  antennae,  each 
about  the  height,  form,  and  fize  of  a  moderate  mail,  appear  ; 
and  by  their  adlion  and  re-a£lion  he  gathers  his  food,  confifl- 
ing  of  fmall  fifties.  When  he  finks,  which  he  does  gradually, 
a  dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fucceeds,  and  a  kind  of  whirlpool 
is  naturally  formed  in  the  water.  In  1680,  a  young  kraken 
perifhed  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  parifh  of  Alllahong  ; 
and  his  death  was  attended  by  fuch  a  flench,  that  the  channel 
where  it  died  was  impaflable.  Without  entering  into  any  ro¬ 
mantic  theories,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  the  exiflence  of  this 
ftfh  being  proved,  accounts  for  many  of  thofe  phenomena  of 
floating  iflands,  and  tranfitory  appearances  in  the  fea,  that  have 
hitherto  been  held  as  fabulous  by  the  learned,  who  could  have 
no  idea  of  fuch  an  animal. 

The  mermen  and  mer-women,  hold  their  refidence  in  the 
Norwegian  feas  ;  but  I  cannot  give  credit  to  all  that  is  related 
concerning  them  by  the  natives.  The  merman  is  about  eight 
fpans  long,  and,  undoubtedly,  has  as  much  refemblance  as  an 
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ape  has  to  the  human  fpecies  ;  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes, 
fiat  nofe,  and  large  mouth,  without  chin  or  ears,  character!; 


at 

:ge  mourn,  witnouccnin  or  ears,  cnaracterize 
its  head  ;  its  arms  are  fhort,  but  without  joints  or  elbows, 
and  they  terminate,  in  members  refembling  a  human  hand, 
but  of  the  paw  kind,  and  the  fingers  connected  by  a  mem¬ 
brane  :  the  parts  of  generation  indicate  their  fexes  ;  though 
their  under  part  ',  which  remain  in  the  water,  terminate  like 
thofe  of  fifh.es.  The  females  have  breads,  at  which  they 
fuckle  their  young  ones.  It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds 
allotted  to  this  article,  to  follow  the  Norwegian  adventurers 
through  all  the  different  deferiptions  which  they  have  given  us 
of  their  fifhes  ;  but  they  are  fo  well  authenticated,  that  I  make 
no  doubt,  a  new  and  very  furprizing  theory  of  aquatic  animals 
may  in  time  be  formed. 

CuRiosrTiES-.]  Thofe  of  Norway  are  only  natural.  On 
the  coaft,  latitude  67,  is  that  dreadful  vortex,  or  whirlpool. 
Called  by  navigators,  the  navel  of  the  fea,  and  by  fome  Male- 
ffrom,  or  Mofkoeffrom.  The  ifland  Mofkoe,  from  whence 
this  ft  ream  derives  its  name,  lies  between  the  mountain  He- 
fleowen  in  Lofoden,  and  the  ifiand  Ver,  which  are  about  one 
leap-iie  diftant :  and  between  the  ifiand  and  coaft  on  each  fide, 
the  ftream  makes  its  way.  Between  Mofkoe  and  Lofoden,  it 
is  near  400  fathoms  deep  ;  but  between  Mofkoe  and  Ver,  it  is 
fo  (hallow,  as  not  to  afford  pallage  for  a  final!  fhip.  When 
it  is  flood,  the  ftream  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden 
and  Mofkoe  with  a  boifterous  rapidity  ;  and  when  it  is  ebb, 
returns  to  the  fea  with  a  violence  and  noife,  unequalled  by  the 
loudeft  cataradts.  It  is  heard  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues, 
and  forms  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  great  depth  and  extent ;  fo 
violent,  that  if  a  fhip  comes  near  ic,  it  is  immediately  drawn 
krefiftibly  into  the  whirl  and  there  difappears ;  being  abforbed 
and  carried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is 
dafhed  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks  ;  and  juft  at  the  turn  of  ebb 
and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes  frill  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  in  fcattered  fragments,  fcarcely  to  be 
known  for  the  parts  of  a  fhip.  When  it  ;s  agitated  by  a  ftorm, 
it  has  reached  veffels  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  Norway 
mile,  where  the  crews  have  thought  themfelv.es  in  perfedt 
fecurity.  .  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  fancy  to  conceive 
a  fttuauon  of  more  horror,  than  of  being  thus  driven  forward 
by  the  fudden  violence  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  to  the  vortex  of 
a  whirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  and  turbulence  ft  ill  increafins 
as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earneft  of  quick  and  .inevitable  de- 
ftfudtion  j  while  the  wretched  victims,  in  an  agony  of  defpair 
and  terror,  cry  out  for  that  help  which  they  know  to  be  im- 
poiiible  j  and  fee  before  them  the  dreadful  abyfs,  in  which  they 
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aire  about  to  be  plunged  and  dalhed  among  the  rocks  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

Even  animals  which  have  come  too  near  the  vortex,  have 
exprefled  the  utmolt  terror,  when,  they  find  the  ftream  irre- 
fiftible.  Whales  are  frequently  carried  away,  and  the  m  or  nt 
they  feel  the  force  of  the  water,  they  ftruggle  againft  it  with  all 
their  might,  howling:  and  bellowing-  in  a  frightful  manner. 
The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears,  who  attempt  to  fwim  to 
the  ifland  to  prey  upon  the  fheep. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Maleftrom  is  a  fra 
vortex,  which  attracts  the  hood  under  the  fhore  of  Norway, 
and  difcharges  it  again  in  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  :  but  this  opinion 
is  now  knowp.  to  be  erroneous,  by  the  return  of  the  fhatt  red 
fragments  of  whatever  happens  to  be  fucked  down  by  it.  The 
large  items  of  firs  and  pines  rife  again  fo  fhivered  and  fplintered, 
that  the  pieces  look  as  if  Covered  with  briffles.  The  whole 
phenomena  are  the  effects  of  the  violence  of  the  daily  ebb  and 
flood,  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  ftream  in  its  courfe 
between  the  rocks. 

People,  language,  religion,  7  The  Norwegians  area 
and  customs  of  Norway.  f  middling  kind  of  people, 
between  the  fimplicity  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Icelanders, 
and  the  more  polifhed  manners  of  the  Danes.  Their  religion  is 
Lutheran  ;  and  they  have  bifhops,  as  thofe  of  Denmark, 
without  temporal  jurifdidtion.  Their  viceroy,  like  his  mafter, 
is  abfolute  ;  but  we  may  eahly  conceive  that  he  makes  no  bar¬ 
barous  ufe  of  his  power,  becaufe  we  know  of  few  or  no  repre- 
fentations  or  infurredtions  of  the  people  againft  it. 

The  Norwegians  in  general,  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  brave  ; 
but  quick  in  relenting  real  or  fuppofed  injuries.  The  women 
are  handfome  and  courteous  ;  and  the  Norwegian  forms,  both 
of  living,  and  enjoying  property,  are  mild,  and  greatly  refem- 
bling  the  Saxon  anceftors  of  the  prefent  Englifh.  Every  in-  * 
habitant  is  an  artizan,  and  fupplies  his  family  in  all  its  necef- 
faries  with  is  own  manufactures  ;  fo  that  in  Norway,  there  are 
few,  by  profeffion,  who  are  hatters,  (hoe-makers,  taylors, 
tanners,  weavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  and  joiners.  The  loweft 
Norwegian  peafant  is  an  artift  and  a  gentleman,  and  even  a 
poet.  They  often  mix  with  oatmeal  the  bark  of  the  hr,  made 
into  a  kind  of  flower  ;  and  they  are  reduced  to  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  fhifts  for  fupplying  the  place  of  bread,  or  farinaceous 
food.  The  manners  of  the  middling  Norwegians,  form  a  pro¬ 
per  fubject  of  contemplation  even  to  a  philofopher,  as  they  lead 
that  kind  of  life  which  we  may  fay  is  furni filed  with  plenty  ; 
but  they  are  neither  fond  of  luxury,  nor  dreading  penury  : 
this  middle  ftate  prolongs  their  ages  furprizingly.  Though 
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their  drefs  is  accommodated  to  their  climate,  yet,  by  cuftom, 
inftead  of  guarding  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
they  outbrave  it  ;  for  they  expofe  themfelves  to  cold,  without 
any  coverture  upon  their  breafts  or  necks.  A  Norwegian  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  is  not  accounted  paft  his  labour  :  and  in 
1733,  four  couples  were  married,  and  danced  before  his 
Danifh  majefty  at  Frederidhall,  whofe  ages,  when  joined, 
exceeded  800  years. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  veftiges 
of  their  former  paganifm  :  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  and  while  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  church, 
which  is  often  done  in  a  boat.  In  fome  places  the  mourners  afk 
the  dead  perfon  why  he  died  ;  whether  his  wife  and  neighbours 
were  kind  to  him,  and  other  fuch  queftions  ;  frequently  kneel¬ 
ing  down  and  alking  forgivenefs,  if  ever  they  had  offended 
the  deceafed. 

Commerce.]  We  have  little  to  add  to  this  head,  different 
from  what  fhall  be  obferved  in  our  account  of  Denmark.  The 
duties  on  their  exports,  moft  of  which  have  been  already  re¬ 
counted,  amount  to  about  100,000  rixdollars  a  year. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  By  the  beffi calculations,  Nor¬ 
way  can  furnifh  out  14,000  excellent  feamen,  and  above  30,000 
brave  fbldiers,  for  the  ufe  of  their  king,  without  hurting  either 
trade  or  agriculture.  The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway 
amounts  to  about  200,000  1.  and  till  his  prefent  majefty’s 
acceffion,  the  army,  inftead  of  being  expenflve,  added  con- 
fiderably  to  his  majefty’s  income,  by  the  fubfidies  it  , brought 
him  in  from  foreign  princes. 

History.]  We  muff  refer  to  Denmark  likewife  for  this 
head.  The  antient  Norwegians  certainly  were  a  very  brave 
and  powerful  people,  and  the  hardieft  feamen  in  the  world.  If 
we  are  to  believe  their  hiftories,  they  were  no  ftrangers  to 
America  long  before  it  was  difcovered  by  Columbus.  Many 
cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  are  yet  difcernible  in  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  they  made  frequent  defcents,  and 
fome  fettlements,  which  are  generally  confounded  with  thofe 
of  the  Danes.  From  their  being  the  moft  turbulent,  they  are 
become  now  the  moft  loyal  fubjedls  in  Europe  ;  which  we  can 
eafily  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny  of  their 
kings,  when  a  feparate  people.  Since  the  union  of  Calmar, 
which  united  Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiftory,  as  well  us 
interefts,  are  the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark. 
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DENMARK  Proper. 

Extent  and  situation. 

Miles. 

Length  240  1  1*4-  S  8  and  1 2  Eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  1803  e  ween  {  54.  and  58  North  latitude. 

Boundaries  and  7  TT  is  divided  on  the  north  from 

divisions.  j  JL  Norway  by  the  Scaggerac  fea, 

and  from  Sweden  on  the  eaft  by  the  Sound  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Germany  and  the  Baltic ;  and  the  German  fea  divides  it  from 
Great-Britain  on  the  weft. 

Denmark  Proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Jutland,  and 
the  iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  fea. 

Mountains,  forests,  lakes,  7  Jutland  confifts  chiefly 

rivers,  climate,  and  soil.  ^  of  barren  mountains,  but 
fome  corn  grows  in  the  vallies.  The  face  of  the  country  pre- 
fents  a  number  of  large  forefts  ;  but  there  is  fcarcely  in  Den¬ 
mark  a  river  navigable  to  a  (hip  of  burden.  Some  lakes,  which 
contain  delicious  fifties,  are  found  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  here,  on  account  of 
the  vapours  from  the  furrounding  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more 
foutherly  parts  of  Europe.  Spring  and  autumn  are  feafons 
fcarcely  known  in  Denmark,  where  winter,  and  fultry  heats 
during  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  poflefs  the  air.  The  foil  is 
more  recommendable  for  its  pafturage,  than  for  its  common 
vegetable  productions.  The  vallies  are  in  general  fruitful  ; 
but  the  foil  is  Tandy  in  the  iflands,  and  requires  plentiful 
fhowers  to  raife  even  a  crop  of  hay. 

Animals.]  Denmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of 
horfes,  both  for  the  faddle  and  carriage  ;  and  numbers  of  black 
cattle,  fheep,  and  hogs,  befides  game  j  and  its  fea-coafts  are 
generally  well  fupplied  with  fifti. 

Population,  manners  7  By  an  actual  numeration, 
and  customs.  3  made  in  1759,  °*  his  Danifh 
majefty’s  fubjects,  in  his  dominions  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
Holftein,  the  iflands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  counties  of  Olden¬ 
burg  and  Delmenhorft,  in  Weftphalia  ;  they  amounted  to 
2,444,000  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  Icelanders  and  Greenlanders. 
However  difproportioned  this  number  may  feem,  to  the  extent 
of  his  Danifh  majefty’s  dominions,  yet,  every  thing  con- 
fidered,  it  is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  expeited  from 
the  uncultivated  ftate  of  his  pofleflicns  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
fufficient  for  all  the  purpufes  of  commerce.  As  population 
generally  keeps  pace  with  plenty,  efpecially  in  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  his  Danifh 
majefty’s  fubjecfts,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  vaftly  encreafed,  by 
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the  improvements  introduced  among  them  in  agriculture  and 
other  arts.  -  -• 

The  noble  difpofition  of  his  Danifti  majefty  for  improving 
his  country,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  fpeak  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  concerning  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  the  police  and 
manufactures  of  his  dominions.  Commerce,  undoubtedly,  is 
on  the  reviving  hand  in  Denmark ;  and  fince  the  kings  there 
have  been  rendered  abfolute,  particular  titles  of  honour,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  count  and  baron,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  ;  but  the  adventuring,  warlike  fpirit,  feems  to  be 
loft  among  their  nobility,  whofe  civil  powers  are  indeed  anni¬ 
hilated,  but  they  are  tyrants  over  their  inferiors  and  tenants, 
who,  as  to  property,  are  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  vaftalage.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  his  prefent  Danifh  majefty  will, 
in  that  and  all  other  refpeCIs,  give  a  new  face  to  the  police  of 
his  country  ;  and  he  has  already  taken  feme  eft'edual  rneafures 
for  that  purpofe,  by  meliorating  the  ftate  of  the  peafants  ;  tho 
only  fpur  to  induftry. 

The  Danes,  like  other  northern  nations,  are  given  to  in¬ 
temperance  in  drinking,  and  convivial  entertainments  ;  but 
their  nobii  ty,  who  now  begin  to  vifit  the  other  courts  of 
Europe,  are  refining  from  their  provincial  habits  and  vices. 

Religion.]  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  kingdom 
is  divided  into  fix  diocefes  ;  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen, 
and  four  in  Jutland  :  thefe  diocefes  are  governed  by  bifhops, 
whofe  prpfeffion  is  entirely  to  fuperintend  the  other  clergy  ; 
nor  have  they  any  other  mark  of  pre-eminency  than  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  their  ecclefiaftical  drefs,  for  they  have  neither  cathe¬ 
drals  nor  ecclefiaftical  courts,  nor  the  fmaileft  concern  with 
civil  affairs  :  their  morals,  however,  are  fo  good,  that  they  are 
fevered  by  the  people. 

Language  and  learning.]  The  language  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  a  dialed  of  the  Teutonic  :  but  High  Dutch  and  French 
are  fpoken  at  court ;  and  the  nobility  have  lately^made  great 
advances  in  the  Englifh,  which  is  now  publickly  taught  at 
Copenhagen  as  a  neceftary  part  of  education.  A  company  of 
Englifh  comedians  occafionally  vifit  that  capital,  where  they 
ftnd  tolerable  encouragement. 

The  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  is  faid  now  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  government ;  but  the  Danes  in  general  make  no  great 
figure  in  literature  ;  though  aftronomy  and  medicine  are  highly 
indebted  to  Tycho  Brahe,  Borrichius,  and  the  Bartholines  $ 
not  to  mention  that  the  Danes  begin  now  to  make  fome  pre- 
mifing  attempts  in  hiftory,  poetry,  and  the  drama. 

Cities  and  chief  buildings.]  Copenhagen,  which  is 
ituated  on  the  fine  ifiand  of  Zealand,  makes  a  magnificent 
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appearance  at  a  diftanee.  It  is  very  ftrong,  and  defended  by 
four  royal  caftles  or  forts.  It  contains  ten  parifh  churches, 
befides  nine  others,  belonging  to  Calvinifts  and  other  per- 
fuafions,  and  fome  hofpitals.  Copenhagen  is  adorned  by  fome 
public  and  private  palaces,  as  they  are  called.  Its  ftreets  are 
186  in  number  5  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  100,000.  The 
houfes  in  the  principal  ftreets  are  built  of  brick,  and  thofe  in 
their  lanes  chiefly  of  timber.  Its  univerffty  has  been  already 
mentioned.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Copenhagen  is  its  harbour, 
which  admits  indeed  of  only  one  fhip  to  enter  at  a  time,  but  is 
capable  of  containing  500.  Several  of  the  ftreets  have  canals, 
and  quays  for  fnips  to  lie  clofe  to  the  houfes  ;  and  its  naval 
arfena!  is  f  id  far  to  exceed  that  of  Venice. 

Tire  finef.  palace  belonging  to  his  Danifh  majefty,  lies  about 
20  Engufh  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  is  called  Fredericf- 
burg. '  It  is  a  moft  magnificent  houfe,  and  built  in  the  mo- 
dern  tafie  ;  but  ill  contrived,  and  worfe  fituated  ;  being  in  a 
moift  unhealthy  loll.  While  the  kings  of  Denmark  refide, 
as- they  often  do,  at  this  palace,  they  lay  afide  great  part  of 
their  date,  and  mingle  with  their  lubjefts  in  their  diverfions 
both  of  the  court  and  the  field. 

Jagerfburg,  is  a  park  which  contains  a  royal  country  feat, 
called  the  Hermitage ;  which  is  remarkable  for  the  difpofition 
of  its  apartments,  and  the  quaintnefs  of  its  furniture ;  parti¬ 
cularly  a  machine,  whmh  conveys  the  diflies  to  and  from  the 
king’s  table  in  the  fecoid  fiory.  The  chief  ecclefiaftical  build¬ 
ing  in  Denmark,  is  the  cathedral  of  Rofchild,  where  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Denmark  were  formerly  buried,  and  their 
monuments  Hill  remain.  Joining  to  this  cathedral,  by  a  co¬ 
vered  paftage,  is  a  royal  palace,  built  in  1733. 

Commerce. J  I  fhall,  under  this  head,  include  the  com¬ 
modities  and  manufactures  imported  to  and  exported  from  the 
country.  Fir,  and  other  timber,  black  cattle,  horfes,  butter, 
ftock-fifh,  tallow,  hides,  train-oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  are 
the  natural  produdt  of  the  Danifli  dominions  ;  and  confequently 
are  ranked  under  the  head  of  exports.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
furs  $  but  the  exportation  of  oats  is  forbid.  The  imports  are, 
fait,  wine,  brandy  and  flik  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
Of  late  the  Danes  have  had  a  great  intercourfe  with  England, 
from  whence  they  import  broad-cloths,  clocks,  cabinet,  lock- 
work,  and  all  other  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  great  trad- 
mg  towns  of  England.  But  nothing-  fiiews  the  commercial 
fpirit  of  the  Danes  ma  ftrongcr  light,  than  their  eitabliiliments 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

In  1612,  Chriftiern  IV.  of  Denmark,  eftahlifhed  an  Eaft-In- 
dia  company  at  Copenhagen  3  and,  fQpn  after,  four  ft \ips  failed 
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from  thence  to  the  E  ft-Indies.  The  hint  of  this  trade  was 
given  to  his  Danifh  majefty  by  James  I.  of  England,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  princefs  of  Denmark  ;  and  in  1617  they  built  and  for¬ 
tified  a  caff le  and  town  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel.  The  fecurity  which  many  of  the  Indians  found  under 
the  cannon  of  this  fort,  invited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here  ; 
fo  that  the  Danifh  Eaft-India  company  were  foon  rich  enough 
to  pay  to  their  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  10,000  rix-dollars.  The 
company,  however,  willing  to  become  rich  all  of  a  fudden, 
in  1620,  endeavoured  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  fpice-trade 
at  Ceylon  ;  but  were  defeated  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  truth 
is,  they  foon  embroiled  themfelves  with  the  native  Indians  on 
all  hands  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  affiftance 
given  them  by  Mr.  Pit,  an  Englifh  Eaft-India  governor,  the 
iettlement  at  Tranquebar  mull:  have  been  taken  by  the  rajah 
of  Tanjour.  Upon  the  clofe  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  Danifh  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany  found  themfelves  fo  much  in  debt,  that  they  publifhed 
propofals  for  a  new  fubfcription,  for  enlarging  their  ancient 
capital  flock,  and  for  fitting  out  fhips  to  Tranquebar,  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  China.  Two  years  after,  his  Danifh  majefty  granted 
a  new  charter  to  his  Eaft-India  company,  with  vaft  privileges  ; 
and  for  fome  time  its  commerce  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigour.  I  fhall  juft  mention,  that  the  Danes  likewife  poffefs 
the  ifiands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  Weft-Judies  ; 
which  are  free  ports,  and  celebrated  for  fmuggling ;  alfo  the 
fort  of  Chriftianburg,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ;  and  carry  on 
a  confiderable  commerce  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Curiosities,  natural  )  Denmark  Proper,  affords  fewer 
and  artificial.  j  of  thefe  than  the  other  parts  of 
his  Danifh  majefty’s  dominions,  if  we  except  the  contents  of 
the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copenhagen,  which  confifts  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  collection  of  both.  Befides  artificial  fkeletons,  ivory 
carvings,  models,  clock-work,  and  a  beautiful  cabinet  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  made  by  a  Danifh  artift  who  was  blind, 
here  are  to  be  feen  two  famous  antique  drinking  veffels  ;  the 
one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  and  both  in  the  form  of  a 
hunting  horn  :  that  of  gold  feems  to  be  of  pagan  manufacture; 
and  from  the  raifed  h’eroglvphical  figures  on  its  outfide,  it 
probably  was  made  ufe  of  in  religious  ceremonies  :  it  is  about 
two  feet  nine  inches  long,  weighs  102  ounces,  contains  two 
Englifh  pints  and  a  half;  and  was  found  in  the  diocefe  of 
Ripen,  in  the  year  1639.  The  other,  of  filver,  weighs  about 
four  pounds,  and  is  termed  Cornu  Oldenburgicum  ;  which,  they 
fay,  was  prefented  to  Otho  I.  duke  of  Oldenburg,  by  a 
Ghoft.  Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  veffel  was 
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made  by  order  of  Chriftiern  I.  king  of  Denmark,  the  firft  of 
the  Oldenburg  race,  who  reigned  in  1448.  I  fhall  juft  men¬ 
tion  in  this  place,  that  feveral  vellels  of  different  metals,  and 
the  fame  form,  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  are  probably  of  Danifh  original.  This  mufeum  is  like- 
wife  furnifhed  with  a  prodigious  number  of  aftronomical,  op¬ 
tical,  and  mathematical  inftruments ;  fome  Indian  curioffties, 
and  a  fet  of  medals  antient  and  modern.  Many  curious  aftro¬ 
nomical  inftruments  are  likewife  placed  in  the  round  tower  at 
Copenhagen  ;  which  is  fo  contrived,  that  a  coach  may  .  drive 
to  its  top.  The  village  of  Anglen,  lying  between  Flenfburg 
and  Slefwic,  is  alfo  efteemed  a  curioffty,  as  giving  its  name  to 
the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain, 
and  the  anceftors  of  the  bulk  of  the  modern  Engliffi. 

The  greateft  rarities  in  his  Danifh  majefty’s  dominions  are- 
omitted,  however,  by  geographers ;  I  mean  thofe  antient 
infcriptions  upon  rocks,  that  are  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and 
hiftorians  ;  and  are  generally  thought  to  be  the  old  and  ori¬ 
ginal  manner  of  writing,  before  the  ufe  of  paper  of  any  kind, 
and  waxen  tables,  was  known.  Thefe  characters  are  Runic, 
and  fo  imperfectly  underftood  by  the  learned  themfelves,  that 
their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  they  are  imagined  to  be 
hiftorical.  Stephanus,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
has  exhibited  fpecimens  of  feveral  of  thofe  infcriptions. 

Civil  constitution,  govern-  1  The  civil  conftitution 
ment  and  laws.  j  of  Denmark,  in  its  pre- 

fent  defpotic  ftate,  arifes  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ariftocratic 
powers  which  the  nobility  exercifed  over  their  inferiors  with 
moft  intolerable  tyranny.  Formerly  their  kings  were  elective, 
and  might  be  depofed  by  the  convention  of  eftates,  which 
included  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peafants.  The  king’s 
royalty  gave  him  pre-eminence  in  the  field  and  the  courts  of 
juftice,  but  no  revenues  were  attached  to  it;  and  unlefs  he 
had  a  great  eftate  of  his  own,  he  was  obliged  to  live  like  a  pri¬ 
vate  nobleman,  in  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  regal  dig¬ 
nity  became  hereditary  ;  or  rather,  the  ftates  tacitly  acquiefced 
in  that  mode  of  government,  to  prevent  the  horrible  ravages 
which  they  had  experienced  from  civil  wars  and  difputed  fuc- 
ceflions.  Their  kings  of  the  race  of  Oldenburg,  the  prefent 
royal  family,  though  fome  of  them  were  brave  and  fpirited 
princes,  did  not  chufe  to  abridge  the  nobility  of  their  powers  ; 
and  a  feries  of  unfuccefsful  wars  rendered  the  nation  in  general 
fo  miferable,  that  the  public  had  not  money  for  paying  off  the 
army.  The  difpute  came  to  a  ftiort  queftion,  which  was, 
that  the  nobles  ftiould  fubmit  to  taxes,  from  which  they 
pleaded  an  exemption.  The  inferior  people  then,  as  ufual, 
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threw  their  eyes  towards  the  king,  for  relief  and  prote$ioil 
from  the  oppreffions  of  the  intermediate  order  of  nobility  :  in 
this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy.  In  a  meeting  of  the 
ffates,  it  was  propofed  that  the  nobles  fhould  bear  their  fhare 
in  the  common  burden.  Upon  this,  one  Otta  Craeg  put  the 
people  in  mind  that  the  commons  were  no  more  than  flaves  to 
the  lords. 

This  was  the  watch-word,  which  had  been  concerted  be¬ 
tween  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  the  clergy,  and  even  the 
court  itfelf.  Nanfon,  the  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  catered 
hold  of  the  term  Slavery,  the  aflembly  broke  up  in  a  ferment  ; 
and  the  commons,  with  the  clergy,  withdrew  to  a  houfe  of 
their  own,  where  they  refolved  to  make  the  king  a  folemn  ten¬ 
der  of  their  liberties  and  fervices  ;  and  formally  to  ellablifh  in 
his  family  the  hereditary  fucceffion  to  their  crown.  This 
refolution  was  executed  the  next  day.  The  bifhop  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  officiated  as  fpeaker  for  the  clergy  and  commons.  The 
king  accepted  of  their  tender,  promifing  them  relief  and  pro¬ 
tection.  The  gates  of  Copenhagen  were  fliut  ;  and  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  finding  the  nerves  of  their  power  thus  cut,  fubmitted  with 
the  beft  grace  they  could,  to  confirm  what  had  been  done. 

It  is  happy  for  the  Danes,  that  ever  fince  the  year  166c, 
when  this  great  revolution  took  place,  few7  or  no  inftances 
have  happened,  of  abufing  the  defpotic  powers  thus  veiled  in 
the  kings,  which  are  at  prefent  perhaps  more  extenfive  than 
thofe  of  any  crowned  head  in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the 
adminiiiration  of  civil  juflice  in  Denmark  is  confidered  by 
many  as  a  model  for  other  nations  ;  and  foine  princes,  his 
Pruffian  majefty  particularly,  have  actually  adopted  great  part 
of  it.  The  code  of  the  Danifn  law's,  is  a  quarto  volume, 
drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the  country,  in  fo  plain  and  per- 
fpicuous  a  manner,  and  upon  fuch  fimple  principles  of  juflice, 
that  the  moft  ignorant  may  learn  it  ;  and  every  man  may 
plead  his  own  caufe  :  and  no  fuit  is  to  hang  in  fufpence  be¬ 
yond  one  year  and  a  month.  But  the  king  hath  -privilege  to 
explain,  nay ,  to  alter  and  change  the  fame  as  he  Jhall  think  good , 
In  Denmark  there  are  two  inferior  courts,  from  which  appeals 
lie  to  a  High  Right  court  in  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  pre- 
fides,  affifted  by  his  chief  nobility.  Judges  are  punifhed  in 
cafes  of  mifbehaviour  or  corruption.  Other  tribunals  are  in- 
ftituted  for  the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  army,  commerce,  ad¬ 
miralty,  and  criminal  matters.  In  fhort,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  civil  policy  of  Denmark,  and  its  executive 
powders,  produce  wonderful  effects  for  the  fafety  of  the  people 
as  well  as  of  the  government.  * 
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Political  and  natural  7  Since  the  acceffion  of  his 
interests  of  Denmark.  }  prefent  majedy,  his  court 
feems  to  have  altered  its  maxims.  His  father,  it  is  true,  ob- 
ferved  a  mod  refpedlable  neutrality  during  the  late  war ;  but 
never  could  g-et  rid  of  French  influence,  notwithdanding-  his 
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connexions  with  Great-Britain.  The  fubfidies  he  received 
maintained  his  army;  but  his  family-difputes  with  Ruflia, 
concerning  Holdein,  and  th?  afcendency  which  the  French 
had  obtained  over  the  Sw*edes,  not  to  mention  many  other 
matters,  did  not  fuff'er  him  to  aX  that  decifive  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  his  fituation  ; 
efpecially  about  the  time  the  treaty  of  Clofter-feven  was  con¬ 
cluded.  His  prefent  Danjfh  majedy’s  plan,  feems  to  be  that 
of  forming  his  dominions  into  a  date  of  independency,  by 
availing  himfelf  of  their  natural  advantages.  His  friend  di  ip. 
with  Great-Britain,  and  the  prefent  divided  defpicable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Swedes,  together  with  the  pacific  difpofition  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  leave  him  at  full  leifure  to  profe- 
cute  the  great  plans  he  has  formed.  The  improvements  his 
fubjeXs  have  made  fince  the  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  who  died 
in  1730,  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts,  are  ado- 
nifhing  ;  and  the  wife  fumptuary  laws,  efpecially  thofe  againd 
imports  of  foreign  manufadtures,  keep  immenfe  fums  in  the 
kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  external  int.ereds  of  Denmark,  they  are 
certainly  bed  fecured  by  cultivating  a  friendfhip  with  the  ma¬ 
ritime  powers.  The  prefent  condition  of  her  navy,  renders 
her  fecure  by  fea  from  Sweden  and  Ruflia,  whole  marine, 
when  united,  falls  fhort  of  that  of  Denmark  ;  for  though  the 
Ruffians  maintain  a  large  number  of  fhips,  yet  they  are  fo 
poorly  navigated,  that  Ruflia  cannot  be  coniidered  as  a  mari¬ 
time  power.  The  exports  of  Denmark  enables  her  to  carry 
on  a  very  profitable  trade  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and  die  is  particularly  courted  by  the  Mahometan 
dates,  on  account  of  her  fhip-building  dores.  His-  prefent 
majedy,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  makes  drong  efforts 
for  drawing  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  towards  the  favourite  town 
of  Altena ;  but  hitherto  with  little  apparent  fuccefs.  This 
rivalfhip,  however,  never  can  embroil  her  with  any  European 
power,  provided  his  Danifh  majedy  is  fo  wife  as  to  make  no 
attempt  upon  the  city  of  Hamburgh  itfelf. 

The  prefent  imperial  family  of  Ruffia  has  indeed  many 
claims  upon  Denmark,  on  account  of  Holdein  ;  but  as  her 
poffeffions  were  guaranteed  by  his  Britannic  majedy,  there  is 
but  fmall  appearance  of  her  being  engaged  in  a  war  on  that 
account.  Were  the  Swedes  to  regain  their  military  charaXer, 
5  -  ;  and 
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and  to  be  commanded  by  fo  enterprifing  and  defpotic  a  prince 
as  Charles  XII,  they  probably  would  endeavour  to  repoflefs 
themfelves,  by  arms,  of  the  fine  provinces  torn  from  them  by 
Denmark  ;  but  of  this  there  is  at  prefent  very  fmall  like¬ 
lihood  ;  and,  whatever  the  arts  of  France  may  attempt,  the 
Danes  will  always  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  every  meafure 
taken  for  abolifhing  the  prefent  forms  of  the  Swedifh  confti- 
tution.  The  greateif  danger  that  can  arife  to  Denmark  from 
a  foreign  power  is,  when  the  Baltic  fea  (as  has  happened  more 
than  once)  is  fo  frozen  over,  as  to  bear  not  only  men,  but 
heavy  artillery ;  in  which  cafe  the  Swedes  have  been  known 
to  march  over  great  armies,  and  to  threaten  the  con  quell  of 
the  kingdom. 

O 

Revenues.]  His  Danilh  majelly’s  revenues  have  three 
fources  :  the  impositions  he  lays  upon  his  own  fubjed'ts  ,  the 
duties  paid  by  foreigners;  and  his  own  demefne  lands,  in¬ 
cluding  conlifcations.  Wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  provifions  of 
all  kinds,  are  moderately  taxed.  Marriages,  paper,  corpo¬ 
rations,  land,  houfes,  and  poll-money,  raife  a  confiderable 
fum.  The  expences  of  fortifications  are  borne  by  the  people  : 
and  when  the  king’s  daughter  is  married,  they  pay  about 
100,000  rix-dollars  towards  her  portion.  The  reader  is  to 
obfer ve,  that  the  internal  taxes  of  Denmark  are  very  uncer-. 
tain,  becaufe  they  may  be  abated  or  raifed  at  the  king’s  will. 
Cuftoms,  and  tolls  upon  exports  and  imports,  are  more 
certain.  The  tolls  paid  by  llrangers,  arife  chiefly  from  foreign 
fhips  that  pafs  through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic,  through  the 
narrow  ftrait  between  Schonen  and  the  ifland  of  Zealand. 
Thefe  tolls  are  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  fhip  and  value 
of  the  cargo,  exhibited  in  bills  of  lading.  This  tax,  which 
forms  a  capital  part  of  his  Danilh  majelly’s  revenue,  has  more 
than  once  thrown  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  into  a  flame. 
It  was  often  difputed  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ;  and  the 
Swedes,  who  command  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pafs,  for  fome 
time,  refufed  to  pay  it;  but  in  the  treaty  of  1720,  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  guarantee  of  his  Britannic 
majefty,  George  I.  the  Swedes  agreed  to  pay  the  fame  rates  as 
are  paid  by  the  fubjedls  of  Great-Britain  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  toll  is  paid  at  Elfenore,  a  town  feated  on  the  Sound,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  about  18  miles  dillant  from 
Copenhagen.  No  ellimate  can  be  made  of  its  produce,  nor 
of  the  grofs  revenue  of  Denmark ;  though  it  is  generally 
thought  to  amount  at  prefent  to  about  700,000  1.  a  year ;  a 
fum  which,  in  that  country,  goes  far,  and  maintains  a  fplen- 
did  court,  and  powerful  armaments  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Army  and  navy.]  The  three  laft  kings  of  Denmark, 
notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  their  people  in  martial  af- 
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fairs,  were  very  refpe&able  princes,  by  the  number  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  their  troops,  which  they  have  kept  up  with  vaft  care. 
The  prefent  army  of  Denmark  confifts  of  40,000  men,  ca¬ 
valry  and  infantry  ;  moft:  of  whom  are  officered  by  foreigners. 
Though  this  army  is  burdenfome  to  the  nation,  yet  it  cofts 
little  to  the  crown  :  great  part  of  the  infantry  lie  in  Norway, 
where  they  live  upon  the  boors  at  free  quarter  ;  and  in  Den¬ 
mark,  the  peafantry  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  cavalry  in 
victuals  and  lodging,  and  even  to  furnifh  them  with  money. 
His  prefent  majefty  leems  determined  to  re-eftablifh  the  naval 
force  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  rank  himfelf  as  a  maritime  power. 
It  rauft  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  great  invitation  to  fuch  a 
condudt  ;  his  fubjedts  in  general  are  excellent  Teamen  ;  Co¬ 
penhagen  has  a  noble  capacious  fea-port  ;  and  the  prefent 
naval  force  of  Denmark  is  faid  to  conftft  of  30  fhips  of  the  line. 

Orders  of  knighthood  7  Thefe  are  two  ;  that  of  the 
in  Denmark.  3  Elephant,  and  that  of  Dane- 

burg  :  the  former  was  inftituted  by  Chriftiern  I.  and  is  deemed 
the  moft  honourable ;  its  badge  is  an  elephant  furmounted  with 
a  caftle,  fet  in  diamonds,  and  fufpended  to  a  fky-coloured 
watered  ribbon  ;  worn  like  the  George  in  England  :  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  members,  befides  the  fovereign,  are  thirty.  The 
badges  of  the  Daneburg  order,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  the  higheft 
antiquity,  confift  of  a  white  ribbon  with  red  edges,  worn  over 
the  left  fhoulder  ;  from  which  depends  a  fmall  crofs  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  an  embroidered  ftar  on  the  breaft  of  the  coat,  fur- 
rounded  with  the  motto,  Pietate  &  juflitia. 

History.]  We  owe  the  chief  hiftory  of  Denmark,  to  a 
very  extraordinary  phenomenon  ;  I  mean,  the  revival  of  the 
purity  of  the  Latin  language  in  Scandinavia,  in  the  perfon  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  at  a  time  (the  12th  century)  when  it  was 
loft  over  all  other  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Saxo,  like 
the  other  hiftorians  of  his  age,  has  adopted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  ennobled  by  his  ftyle,  the  moft  ridiculous  abfurdities  of 
remote  antiquity.  We  can,  however,  colledt  enough  from 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  antient  Danes,  like  the  Gauls,  the 
Scots,  the  Xrifti,  and  other  northern  nations,  had  their  bards  ; 
who  recounted  the  military  atchievements  of  their  heroes  ;  and 
that  their  firft  hiftories  were  written  in  verfe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Scandinavians  (the  inhabitants  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden)  were  Scythians  by  their  original  ;  but 
how  far  the  tradfs  of  land,  called  either  Scythia  *  or  Gaul, 
formerly  reached,  is^  uncertain. 

Even 

*  By  Scythia  may  be  understood  all  thofe  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Aiiar 
now  inhabited  by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Ruffians,  and  Tartars.  See  the 
introduction. 
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Even  the  name  of  the  firft  Chriftian  Danifh  king  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  and  thofe  of  the  people  whom  they  commanded  were  fo 
blended  together,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  reader  to  conceive 
a  precife  idea  of  the  old  Scandinavian  hiftory.  This,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  was  owing'  to  the  remains  of  their  Scythian  cuftoms, 
particularly  that  of  removing  from  one  country  to  another  ; 
and  of  feveral  nations  or  fepts  joining  together  in  expeditions 
by  fea  or  land  ;  and  the  adventurers  being  denominated  after 
their  chief  leaders.  Thus  the  terms  Danes,  Saxons,  Jutes  or 
Goths,  Germans,  and  Normans,  were  prornifcuoufiy  ufed  longr 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Even  the  fhort  revival  of  lite¬ 
rature  under  that  prince,  throws  very  little  light  upon  the  Da¬ 
nifh  hiftor}'.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  in  their  maritime  expeditions,  went  generally  under- 
the  name  of  Saxons  with  foreigners  ;  that  they  were  bold  ad¬ 
venturers  ;  that  fo  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrilb  500,  they  in- 
fulted  all  the  fea  coaffs  of  Europe  ;  that  they  fettled  in  Ireland, 
where  they  built  {tone  houfes  ;  and  that  they  became  matters  of 
England,  and  feme  part  of  Scotland  ;  both  which  kingdoms 
{till  retain  proofs  of  their  barbarity.  When  we  read  the  hiftory 
of  Denmark  and  that  of  England,  under  the  Danifh  princes 
who  reigned  over  both  countries,  we  meet  with  but  a  faint 
refemblance  of  events  ;  but  the  Danes,  as  conquerors,  always 
give  themfeives  the  fuperiority  over  the  Englifh. 

Few  very  interefting  events  in  Denmark  preceded  the  year 
1387,  when  Margaret  mounted  that  throne  ;  and  partly  by  her 
addrefs,  and  partly  by  hereditary  right,  fhe  formed  the  union 
of  Calmar  ;  by  which  the  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her  dignity  with  fuch 
firmnefs  and  courage,  that  fhe  was  juftly  {filed  the  Semiramis 
of  the  North.  Her  fucceiTors  being  deftitute  of  her  great 
qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar  fell  to  nothing  ;  but  Nor¬ 
way  {fill  continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448, 
the  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriffiern,  count  of  Oldenburg, 
from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark  is  defcended. 

In  1513,  Chriffiern  II.  king  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  moft 
complete  tyrants  that  modern  times  have  produced,  mounted 
the  throne  ot  Denmark  ;  and  having  married  the  filler  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  he  gave  a  full  loofe  to  his  innate  cruelty. 
Being  driven  out  of  Sweden,  for  the  bloody  mafi'acres  he  com¬ 
mitted  there,  the  Danes  rebelled  againft  him  likewife  ;  and  he 
lied,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  the  Netherlands.  About 
the  year  1536,  the  preteff ant  religion  was  eifablifhed  in  Den¬ 
mark,  by  that  wife  and  politic  prince  Chriffiern  III. 

Chriffiern  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1629,  was  chofen  for  the 
head  of  the  proteftajnt  league,  formed  againft  the  houfe  of 

Auftria  $ 
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Auftvia  ;  tut,  though  brave  in  his  own  perfon,  he  was  in 
danger  of  lofmg  his  dominions  ;  when  he  was  fucceeded  in  that 
command  by  Guftavus.  Adolphus.  The  Dutch  having  obliged 
Chriftiern,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower  the  duties  of  the  Sound, 
his  fon,  Frederic  III.  confented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of 
150,000  florins  for  the  whole.  The  Dutch,  after  this,  pur- 
fuaded  him  to  declare  war  againft  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of 
Sweden  ;  which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  crown  in  1657. 
Charles  ftormed  the  fortrefs  of  Fredericftadt  i  and  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter,  he  marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to  the  ifland 
ofFunen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Daniih  troops,  took  Odenfea 
and  Nyburg  ;  and  marched  over  the  Great  Belt,  to  befiege  Co¬ 
penhagen  itfelf.  Cromwell,  the  Englifh  ufurper,  interpofed  ; 
and  Frederic  defended  his  capital. with  great  magnanimity,  till 
the  peace  of  Rofchild  ;  by  which  Frederic  ceded  the  provinces 
of  HallanJ,  Bleking,  and  Sconia,  the  ifland  of  Bornholm, 
and  Bahus  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  to  the  Swedes.  Fre¬ 
deric  fought  to  elude  thofe  fevere  terms  ;  but  Charles  took 
Cronenburg,  and  once  more  befieged  Copenhagen  by  fea  and 
land.  The  heady  intrepid  conduct  of  Frederic  under  thefe 
misfortunes,  endeared  him  to  his  fubjedts  •>  and  the  citizens  of 
Copenhagen  made  an  admirable  defence,  till  a  Dutch  fleet  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Baltic,  and  beat  the  Swediih  fleet.  The  fortune 
of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Frederic  ;  who 
(hewed  on  every  occafion  great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military  • 
and  having  forced  Charles  to  raife  the  liege  of  Copenhagen, 
might  have  carried  the  war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Englifh. 
fleet,  under  Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This  enabled 
Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third  time  ;  but  France  and 
England  offering  their  mediation,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 
that  capital  ;  by  which  the  ifland  of  Bornholm  returned  to  the 
Danes  ;  but  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and 
Schonen,  remained  with  the  Swedes. 

Though  this  peace  did  not  reftore  to  Denmark  all  (he  bad 
loft,  yet  the  magnanimous  behaviour  of  Frederic,  under  the 
moil  imminent  dangers,  and  his  attention  to  the  lafety  of  his 
fubjecls,  even  preferably  to  his  own,  indeared  him  fo  much  in 
their  eyes,  that  they  rendered  him  abfoiute,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  reafons  I  have  already  mentioned.  Frederic  was 
Succeeded,  in  1670,  by  his  fon,  Chriftiern  V.  who  obliged 
the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce  all  the  advantages 
he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild.  He  then  recovered  a 
number  of  places  in  Schonen  ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Lunden,  by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden. 
This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  which  Chriftiern 
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of  Landfcroon  :  and  he  had  almoft  exhaufted  his  dominions  in 
his  military  operations,  till  he  was  in  a  manner  abandoned  by 
all  his  allies,  and  forced  to  fign  a  treaty  on  the  terms  prefcribed 
by  France,  in  1679.  Chriftiern,  however,  did  not  defift  from 
his  military  attempts  ;  and  at  laft  he  became  the  ally  and  fub- 
fidiary  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  then  threatning  Europe  with 
chains.  Chriftiern,  after  a  vaft  variety  of  treating  and  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  Holfteiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern 
powers,  died  in  1699.  He  was  facceeded  by  Frederic  IV. 
who,  like  his  predeceffors,  maintained  his  pretenfions  upon 
Holftein  ;  and  probably  muff  have  become  mailer  of  that 
dutchy,  had  not  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Tonningen  ;  while  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles 
XII.  who  was  no  more  than,  fixteen  years  of  age,  landed  with¬ 
in  eight  miles  of  Copenhagen,  to  aflift  his  brother-in-law,  the 
duke  of  Holftein.  Charles,  probably,  would  have  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danifh  majefty  agreed 
to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the  duke’s 
favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with  the  States  General, 
Charles  obliged  himfelf  to  furnifh  a  body  of  troops,  who  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  confederates  ;  and  who  afterwards  did  great 
fervice  againft  the  French. 

Notwithftanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetually  en¬ 
gaged  in  wars  with  the  Swedes  ;  and  while  Charles  was  an  exile 
at  Bender,  he  made  a  defeent  upon  the  Swedifh  Pomerania  ; 
and  another,  in  the  year  1712,  upon  Bremen,  and  took  the 
city  of  Stade.  His  troops,  however,  were  totally  defeated  by 
the  Swedes  at  Gadefbufch,  who  laid  his  favourite  city  of  Altena 
in  allies.  Frederic  revenged  himfelf,  by  feizing  great  part  of 
the  ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifh  general,  count 
§teinbock,  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his  troops. 
In  the  year  1716,  the  fuccefles  of  Frederic  were  fo  great,  by 
taking  Tonningen  and  Stralfund,  by  driving  the  Swedes  out 
of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wifmar,  in  Pomerania,  that  his 
allies  began  to  fufpedf  he  was  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all 
Scandinavia.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from 
his  exile,  he  renewed  the  war  againft  Denmark,  with  a  molt 
embittered  fpirit  ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericfhal,  Frederic  durft  not  refufe  the 
offer  of  his  Britannic  majefty’s  mediation  between  him  and  the 
crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Stockholm,  which  left  him  in  pofTeflion  of  the 
dutchy  of  Slefwic.  Frederic  died  rn  the  year  1730,  after 
having,  two  years  before,  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  afhes, 
by  an  accidental  fire.  His  fon  and  fucceflor,  Chriftiern  Fre¬ 
deric,  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  and  the  advantages 
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With  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cultivate  peace 
■with  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  happinels  of  his 
fubje&s  ;  whom  he  eafed  of  many  oppreflive  taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guarantying  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  *  Chri- 
ifliern  fent  6000  men  to  the  affiflance  of  the  emperor,  during 
the  difputeof  the  fuccefTionto  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though 
he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was  jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially 
over  Hamburgh.  He  obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in  the 
mediation  of  Pruflia,  to  abolifh  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin 
of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  filver 
marks.  He  had*  two  years  after,  viz.  1738,  a  difpute  with 
Bis  Britannic  majefly,  about  the  little  lorrifhip  of  Steinhorfl, 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  latter  by  a  duke  cf  Holfleiii 
Lawenburg,  and  w’hicn  Chrifliern  laid  belonged  to  him.  Some 
blood  was  fpilt  during  the  conteft  ;  in  which  Chrifliern,  it  is 
thought,  never  was  in  earned:.  It  brought  on,  however,  a 
treaty,  in  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  Britannic  majefly’s 
predilection  for  his  German  dominions  ;  for  he  agreed  to  pay 
Chrifliern  a  fubfidy  of  70,000  1.  flerling  a  year,  on  condition, 
of  keeping  in  readinefs  7000  troops  for  the  protection  of  Ha¬ 
nover  :  this  was  a  gainful  bargain  for  Denmark.  And  two 
years  after,  he  feized  fome  Dutch  {hips,  for  trading,  without 
his  leave,  to  Iceland  -3  but  the  difference  was  made  up  by  the 
mediation  of  Sweden.  Chrifliern  had  fo  great  a  party  in  that 
kingdom,  that  it  was  generally  thought  he  would  revive  the 
union  of  Calmar,  by  procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fuccefTor 
to  h^  then  Swediih  majefly.  Some  fleps  for  that  purpofe 
were  certainly  taken:  but  whatever  Chriftiern’s  views  might 
have  been,  the  defign  was  fruflrated  by  the  jealoufy  of  other 
powers,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  all  Scan¬ 
dinavia  fubjedl  to  one  family.  Chrifliern  died  in  1746,  with, 
the  charadler  of  being  the  father  of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fuccefTor,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1743,  married 
the  princefs  Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britannic  majefly.  He: 
improved  upon  his  father’s  plan,  for  the  happinefs  of  his 
people ;  but  took  no  concern,  except  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the 
German  war.  For  it  was  by  his  intervention,  that  the  treaty 
of  Clofler-feven  was  concluded  between  his  royal  highnefs  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  French  general  Richlieu. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  firfl  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his 
prefent  Danifh  majefly,  he  married  a  daughter-  of  the  duke 
of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttel  ;  and  died  in  1766.  His  fon, 

Vol.  I.  H  Chrifliern 


*  An  agreement  by  which  the  princes  of  Europe  engaged  to  fupport  the  Houfa 
of  Auftria  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
who  had  no  male  blue. 
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Chriftiern  VI.  was  born  the  29th  of  January,  1749;  amf 
married  his  Britannic  majefty’s  youngelt  fifter,  the  princefs 
Carolina-Matilda.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  many  fair 
profpedts  which  this  prince’s  reign  has  already  opened  for  the 
good  of  his  people  ;  and  can  only  add,  from  the  fpecimens  hs 
has  given  the  public  of  his  virtues,  that  he  bids  fair  to  be  thc< 
greateft  king  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Denmark. 


His  Danish  Majesty’s  GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 

THOSE  dominions  are  mentioned  in  a  feparate  article 
chiefly  for  the  fake  of  order,  as  the  inhabitants  differ 
little  or  nothing  from  other  Germans  ;  we  fhall  therefore  be 
more  general  in  deferibing  them.  The  duchy  of  Slefwic, 
which  fome  fay  properly  belongs  to  Denmark,  is  bounded  by 
Jutland,  the  Baltic,  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  and  the  t  erman 
ocean.  It  is  well  watered,  and  produces  plenty  of  corn  ;  but 
the  capital  city  of  Slcfwic,  which  ffands  upon  a  fmall  arm  of 
the  fea,  called  the  Sley,  is  much  decayed  both  in  trade  and 
population.  Gottorp  ffands  likewife  upon  the  Sley  ;  and  was 
once  famous  for  the  magnificent  palace  of  its  dukes,  and  for 
being  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  aftronomcr  Tycho  Brahe  j 
fome  of  his  planetary  machines  and  globes  ftill  remaining  in 
one  of  the  fummer-houfes  of  the  palace. 

Holftein  belongs  partly  to  Denmark  and  partly  to  Ruffla* 
The  capital  of  the  Danifh  Holftein  is  Gluckftadt,  a  well-built 
town  and  fortrefs,  in  a  marfhy  fituation,  on  the  right  of  the 
Elbe  v  in  which  is  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinift,  a  Romifh  church,, 
and  a  Jews  fynagogue  ;  and  has  fome  foreign  commerce. 
Keyl  is  the  capital  of  the  Ducal  Holftein,  and  is  well  built, 
has  a  harbour,  and  neat  public  edifices. 

The  famous  city  of  Hamburgh  lies,  in  a  geographical  fenfe, 
in  Holftein,  but  is  now  an  imperial y  free,  and  Hanfeatic  city, 
lying  on  the  verge  of  that  part  of  Holftein  called  Stormar  :  it 
has  the  fovereignty  of  a  fmall  diftridf  round  it,  of  about  ten 
miles  circuit :  it  is  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  commercial  towns 
in  Europe  ;  and  though  the  kings  of  Denmark  ftill  lay  claim 
to  certain  privileges  within  its  walls,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a* 
well-regulated  commonwealth.  The  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  faid  to  amount  to  180,000  ;  and  it  is  furnifhed  with, 
a  vaft  variety  of  noble  edifices,  both  public  and  private  :  it 
has  two  fpacious  harbours,  formed  by  the  river  Elbe,  which, 
runs  through  the  town,  and  84  bridges  are  thrown  over  its 
canals.  Hamburgh  has  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  favoured  in  its  commerce  by  Great-Britain*  with  whom. 

it 
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It  {till  carries  on  a  great  trades  The  Hamburghers  maintain 
twelve  companies  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons,  befides 
an  artillery  company* 

In  Weftphalia,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  counties  of 
Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft  ;  they  lie  near  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Wefer  ;  their  capitals,  of  the  fame  name,  are  both  regu¬ 
larly  fortified  :  and  Oldenburg  gave  a  title  to  the  firffc  royal 
anceftor  of  his  prefent  Danifli  majefty. 


‘  . . .  —  I  III— |  . 
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TH  E  northern  fituation  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of 
its  property,  require,  before  I  proceed  farther,  that  I 
treat  of  it  under  a  diftindt  head,  and  in  the  fame  method  that  I 
obferve  in  other  countries. 

Situation,  extent,  7  The  whole  country  of  Lapland 
division  and  name.  3  extends,  fo  far  as  it  is  known, 
from  the  North  Cape  in  yi  30  N.  lat,  to  the  White-Sea, 
tinder  the  ardtic  circle.  Part  of  Lapland  belongs  to  the  Danes, 
and  is  included  in  the  government  of  Wardhuys  ;  part  to  the 
Swedes,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  valuable  ;  and  fome  parts, 
in  the  eaft,  to  the  Mufcovites.  It  would  be  little  better  than 
wafting  the  reader’s  time,  to  pretend  to  point  out  thefuppofed 
dimenfions  of  each.  That  belonging  to  the  Swedes,  may  be 
feen  in  the  table  of  dimenfions  given  in  the  account  of  Sweden  i 
but  other  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  abou$  100  German  miles  in  ' 
length,  and  90  in  breadth  ;  it  comprehends  all  the  country 
from  the  Baltic,  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from 
Sweden.  The  Mufcovite  part  lies  towards  the  eaft,  between 
the  lake  Enarak  and  the  White-Sea.  Thofe  parts,  notwith-* 
ftanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  country,  are  divided  into  fmaller 
diftridts ;  generally  taking  their  names  from  rivers  :  but,  unlefj 
in  the  Swedifh  part,  which  is  fubjedt  to  a  prefedt,  the  Lap¬ 
landers  can  be  faid  to  be  under  no  regular  government.  The 
Swedifh  Lapland  therefore  is  the  objedt  confidered  by  authors 
in  defcribing  this  country.  It  has  been  generally  thought, 
that  the  Laplanders  are  the  defendants  of  Finlanders  driven 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  that  they  take  their  name  from 
Lappet  y  which  fignifies  exiles.  The  reader,  from  what  has 
been  faid  in  the  Introdudtion,  may  eafily  conceive  that  in  Lap- 
land,  for  fome  months  in  the  fummer,  the  fun  never  fets  ; 
and  during  winter,  it  never  rifes  :  but  the  inhabitants  are  fo 
well  afiifted  by  the  twilight  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  they 
never  difcontinue  their  work  through  darkne&* 
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Climate.]  In  winter,  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  their  Iip3 
to  be  frozen  to  the  cup  in  attempting  to  drink  ;  and  in  fome 
thermometers,  fpirits  of  wine  are  concreted  into  ice  :  the  limbs 
of  the  inhabitants  very  often  mortify  with  cold  :  drifts  of 
fnow  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and  cover  the  ground  four 
or  five  feet  deep.  A  thaw  fometimes  takes  place,  and  then 
the  froft  that  1'ucceeds,  prefents  the  Laplander  with  a  fmooth 
level  of  ice,  over  which  he  travels  in  his  fledge  with  incon* 
ceivable  fwiftnefs.  The  heats  of  fummer  are  excefllve  for  a 
fhort  time  ;  and  the  cataradls  which  dafh  from  the  mountains, 
often  prefent  to  the  eye  the  moft  piclurefque  appearances. 
Mountains,  rivers,  ?  The  reader  mult  form  in  his 
lakes,  and  forests.  3  mind,  a  vaft  mafs  of  mountains 
irregularly  crowded  together,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  Lapland  : 
they  are,  however,  in  Tome  interfiices,  feparated  by  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  contain  an  incredible  number  of  iflands,  fome 
of  v/hich  form  delightful  habitations  ;  and  are  believed  by  the 
natives  to  be  the  terreflrial  Paradife  :  even  rofes  and  flowers 
grow  wild  on  their  borders  in  the  fummer  ;  but  this  is  but  a 
fhort  gleam  of  temperature  ;  for  the  climate  in  general  is  ex- 
cefllvely  fevere.  Dufky  forefts,  and  noifome,  unhealthy  mo- 
rafles,  cover  great  part  of  the  flat  country  ;  fo  that  nothing 
can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well 
as  thof'e  of  copper  and  lead,  have  been  difcovered  and  worked 
in  Lapland  :  beautiful  chryftals  are  found  here,  as  are  fome 
amethyfts  and  topazes  ;  alfo  various  forts  of  mineral  ftones, 
furprizingly  polifhed  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  valuable  pearls 
have  been  fometimes  found  in  rivers,  but  never  in  the  feas. 
Animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  1  We  muft  refer  to 
fishes,  and  insects.  I  our  accounts  of  Den¬ 

mark  and  Norway  for  great  part  of  this  article,  as  its  contents 
are  in  common  with  all  the  three  countries.  The  zibelin,  a 
creature  refembling  the  marten,  is  a  native  of  Lapland  ;  and 
its  fkin,  whether  black  or  white,  is  fo  much  efteemed,  that 
it  is  frequently  given  as  prefents  to  royal  and  diftinguilhed 
perfonagcs.  The  Lapland  hares  grow  white  in  the  winter  ; 
and  the  country  produces  a  large  black  cat,  which  attends  the 
natives  in  hunting.  By  far  the  moft  remarkable,  however, 
of  the  Lapland  animals,  is  the  rein-deer  ;  which  nature  feems 
to  have  provided  to  folace  the  Laplanders  for  the  privation  of 
the  other  comforts  of  life.  This  animal,  the  moft  ufeful  per¬ 
haps  of  any  in  the  creation,  refembles  the  flag,  only  it  fome- 
what  droops  the  head,  and  the  horns  project  forward.  In 
fummer,  the  rein-deer  provide  themfelves  with  leaves  and 
grafs,  and  in  the  winter  they  live  upon  the  mgfe  already  de- 
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fcribed  :  they  have  a  wonderful  fagacity  at  finding  it  out,  and 
when  found,  they  ferape  away  the  fnow,  that  covers  it,  with 
their  feet.  The  fcantinefs  of  their  fare  is  inconceivable,  as  is 
the  length  of  the  journeys  which  they  can  perform  without 
any  other  fupport.  They  fix  the  rein-deer  to  a  kind  of  fledge, 
fhaped  like  a  fmall  boat,  in  which  the  traveller,  well  fecured 
from  cold,  is  laced  down,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  a 
kind  of  bludgeon  in  the  other,  to  keep  the  carriage  clear  of  ice 
and  fnow.  The  deer,  whofe  harneifing  is  very  fimple,  fets 
but,  and  continues  the  journey  v/ith  prodigious  fpeed  ;  and  is 
fo  fafe  and  tradlable,  that  the  driver  is  at  little  or  no  trouble 
in  directing  him.  At  night  they  ]ook  out  for  their  own  pro- 
vender  ;  and  their  milk  often  helps  to  fupport  their  matter. 
Their  inftindt  in  chufing  their  road  and  directing  their  courfe, 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  their  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  during  the  fummer  months,  when  they  live 
In  woods.  Their  flefh  is  a  well-tatted  food,  whether  frefh  or 
dried  :  their  fkin  forms  excellent  cloathing  both  for  the  bed 
and  the  body  :  their  milk  and  cheefe  are  nutritive  and  pleafant; 
and  their  inteftines  and  tendons  fupply  their,  matters  with, 
thread  and  cordage.  When  they  run  about  wild  in  the  fields, 
they  may  be  fhot  at  as  other  game.  But  it  is  faid,  that  if 
one  is  killed  in  a  flock,  the  furvivors  will  gore  and  trample 
him  to  pieces  ;  therefore  Angle  ftragglers  are  generally  pitched 
upon.  Were  I  to  recount  every  circumftance,  related  by  the 
credulous,  of  this  animal,  the  whole  would  appear  fabulous. 
It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  further,  that  the  number  of  tame 
rein-deers  pofiefled  by  a  Laplander,  forms  the  chief  part  of  his 
riches.  With  all  their  excellent  qualities,  however,  the  rein¬ 
deer  have  their  inconveniences. 

It  is  difficult  in  fummer  to  keep  them  from  ftraggling;  they 
are  fpmetimes  buried  in  the  fnow;  and  they  frequently  grow 
reftive,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  driver  and  his  carriage.  His 
furprizing  fpeed  (for  they  are  laid  to  run  at  the  rate  of  200 
miles  a  day)  feems  to  be  owing  to  his  impatience  to-  get  rid  of 
his  incumbrance.  None  but  a  Laplander  could  bear  the  un* 
eafy  poflure,  when  he  is  confined  in  one  of  thole  carriages  Or 
pulkhas  ;  or  believe  that  by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the 
ear,  they  know  the  place  of  their  deftination.  But  after  all 
thofe  abatements,  the  natives  would  have  difficulty  to  fubfiff 
without  their  rein-deer,  which  ferves  them  for  more  purpofes 
than  I  have  room  to  mention. 

People,  customs,  and  manners.]  The  language  of 
the  Laplanders  is  barbarous,  but  it  feems  radically  to  have 
come  from  Finland.  Learning  has  made  no  progrefs  among 
thern  ,  and  they  praHife  fuch  arts  only  a$  fupply  them  with  the 
,  H  3  means 
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means  of  living.  Miflionaries  from  the  chriftianized  parts  of 
Scandinavia,  introduced  among  them  the  Chriftian  religion 
but  they  cannot  be  faid  even  yet  to  be  Chriftians,  though  they 
have  among  them  fome  religious  feminaries,  inftituted  by  the 
king  of  Denmark.  Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the 
Laplanders  pradlife  as  grofs  fuperftitions  and  idolatries,  as 
are  to  be  found  among  the  moft  uninftrudfed  pagans  ;  and  fa 
abfurd,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  were  it 
not  that  the  number  and  oddities  of  their  fuperftitions,  have 
induced  the  northern  traders  to  believe  that  they  are  fkilful  in 
magic  and  divination.  For  this  purpofe  their  magicians,  who 
are  a  peculiar  fet  of  men,  make  ufe  of  what  they  call  a  drum, 
made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  fir,  pine,  or  birch-tree,  one 
end  of  which  is  covered  with  a  fkin ;  on  this  they  draw, 
with  a  kind  of  red  colour,  the  figures  of  their  own  gods,  as 
well  as  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  apoftles,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars, 
birds,  and  rivers  ;  on  thefe  they  place  one  or  two  brafs  rings, 
which,  when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little  hammer*  dance 
over  the  figures  ;  and  according  to  their  progrefs,  the  forcerer 
prognofticates.  Thofe  frantic  operations  are  generally  per¬ 
formed  for  gain  ;  ajid  the  northern  fhip-mafters  are  fuch  dupes 
to  the  arts  of  the  impoftors,  that  they  often  buy  from  them  a 
magic  cord,  which  contains  a  number  of  knots,  by  opening 
of  which,  according  to  the  magician’s  direction,  they  gain 
what  wind  they  want.  This  is  a  very  common  traffic  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  is  managed  with  great  addrefs  on 
the  part  of  the  forcerer,  who  keeps  up  the  price  of  his  knotted 
talifman.  The  Laplanders  ftill  retain  the  worfhip  of  many  of 
the  Teutonic  gods,  but  have  among  them  great  remains  of 
the  druidical  inftitutions.  They  believe  the  tranfmigration  of 
the  foul ;  and  havefeftivals  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  certain 
genii,  called  Jeuhles,  who  they  think  inhabit  the  air,  and 
have  great  power  over  human  actions ;  but  being  without  form 
or  fubftance,  they  affign  to  them  neither  images  nor  ftatues. 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  bar- 
rennefs  of  its  foil.  The  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  may 
amount  to  about  60,000.  Both  men  and  women  are  in  ge-s 
neral  fhorter  by  the  head  than  more  fouthern  Europeans.  Mau- 
pertuis  meafured  a  woman,  who  was  fuckling  her  own  child, 
whofe  height  did  not  exceed  four  feet  two  inches  and  about 
a  half ;  they  make,  however,  a  more  human  appearance  than 
the  men,  who  are  ill-lhaped  and  ugly,  and  their  heads  too 
large  for  their  bodies. 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry  a  female,  he,  or  his 
friends,  court  her  father  with  brandy  ;  when,  with  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty,  he  gains  admittance  to  his  fair  one,  he  offers  her  a 
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Reaver’s  tongue,  or  fome  other  eatable ;  which  fhe  rejects  be¬ 
fore  company,  but  accepts  of  in  private.  Cohabitation  often 
precedes  marriage;  but  every  admittance  to  the  fair  one  is 
purchafed  from  her  father  by  the  lover  with  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  this  prolongs  the  courtfhip  fometimes  for  three  years.  The 
prieft  of  the  parifb  at  laft  celebrates  the  nuptials ;  but  the  bride¬ 
groom  is  obliged  to  fervehis  father-in-law  for  fo(ir  years  after. 
He  then  carries  his  wife  and  her  fortune  home. 

Commerce.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Laplanders.  Their  exports  confift  of  fifh,  rein-deer,  furs, 
balkets,  and  toys  ;  with  fome  dried  pikes,  and  cheefes  made 
of  rein-deer  milk.  They  receive  for  thefe,  rixdollars,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles,  knives, 
fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necefiaries.  Their  mines  are 
generally  worked  by  foreigners,  and  produce  no  inconfiderable 
profit.  The  Laplanders  travel  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  with  their 
families,  to  the  Finland  and  Norway  fairs.  And  the  reader 
may  make  fome  eftimate  of  the  medium  of  commerce  among 
them,  when  he  is  told,  that  fifty  fquirrel  fkins,  or  one  fox- 
fkin,  and  a  pair  of  Lapland  fhoes,  produce  one  rixdollar  ; 
but  no  computation  can  be  made  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy.  With  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  property,  few 
difputes  happen  ;  and  their  judges  have  no  military  to  enforce 
their  decrees,  the  people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  war  ; 
and  fo  far  as  we  know,  never  employed  in  any  army.  The 
above  is  the  lateft  and  beft  account  that  has  been  received  of 
this  extraordinary  people.  As  to  the  other  particulars  relating 
to  them,  they  are  in  common  with  their  neighbours  the  Danes, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Ruffians. 
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Extent  and  situation. 

Miles. 

Length  800  1  f  56  and  69  north  latitude. 

Breadth  500  6  wecn  £  jo  and  30  eaft  longitude. 

Boundaries  and")  fT^HIS  country  is  bounded  by  the 
divisions.  J  Baltic  Sea,  the  Sound,  and  the 

Categate,  or  Scaggerac,  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  impaflable  moun¬ 
tains  of  Norway,  on  the  weft ;  by  Danifh  or  Norwegian  Lap- 
land,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Mufcovy  on  the  eaft.  It  is  di* 
vided  into  feven  provinces:  1.  Sweden  Proper.  2.  Goth¬ 
land.  3.  Livonia.  4,  Ingria.  (Thofe  two  provinces  belong 
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now,  however,  to  the  Ruffians,  having  been  conquered  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  ceded  by  pofterior  treaties.)  5.  Fin¬ 
land.  6.  Swedifh  Lapland  :  and  7.  The  Swedifh  iflands.- 
Great  abatements  muff  be  made  for  the  lakes,  and  unimproved 
parts  of  Sweden  3  which  are  fo  extenfive,  that  the  habitable 
part  is  confined  to  narrow  bounds.  The  following  are  the 
tiimenfions  riven  us  of  this  kingdom. 

,  :  C7  _  „  ■  .  ..  .  . 


1  Sweden. 

Square 

miles. 

76,835 

Sum 

total. 

222,715 

Length. 

Brdth.  1 

.  ! 

Capital  Cities. 

Sweden  Proper  — 

47,9°° 

342 

194 

Stockholm 

Gothland 

a5>975 

253 

160 

N.  L.  59  30. 

E.  L.  19  15. 

Calmar 

Schonen  —  ■ — 1 

2960 

77 

56 

Lunden  ■ 

Lapland,  and  7 

W.  Bothnia  —  ^ 

76,000 

76>835 

420 

34° 

Torne 

Uma 

Finland,  and  7 

E.  Bothnia  —  $ 

73,000 

•r  ,*  r 

395 

225 

Abo 

Cajenburg 

Gothland  I.  — • 

ICOO 

80 

23 

Wifby 

Oeland  I.  — * 

560 

55 

IQ 

Barkholm 

Upper  ?•  Pomerania,  P. 

960 

150,560 

I  47 

24 

Stralfund 

Saxony  5  Rugen  I. 

360 

1  1,32° 

1  24 

21 

|  Bergen 

The  face  of  Sweden  is  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe  of  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  3  only  it  has  the  advantage  of  navigable, 
livers. 

Climate  and  seasons,  1  The  fame  may  be  faid  with 
soil  and  productions.  3  regard  to  this  article.  Sum- 
men  burfts  from  winter  3  and  vegetation  is  more  fpeedy  than  in 
Southern  climates  ;  for  the  fun  is  here  fo  hot,  as  fometimes 
To  fet  forefts  on  fire.  Stoves  and  warm  furs  mitigate  the  cold 
X>f  winter,  which  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  nofes  and  extremities 
iof  the  inhabitants  are  fometimes  mortified  3  and  in  fuch  cafes, 
The  beff  remedy  that  has  been  Found  out,  is  rubbing  the  affected 
part  with  fnow.  The  Swedes,  fince  the  days  of  Charles  XII. 
nave  been  at  incredible  pains  to  correct  the  native  barrennefs. 
of  their  country,  by  erecting  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  in 
dome  places  with  great  fuccefs.  The  foil  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  Denmark  and  fome  parts  of  Norway,  generally 
*very  bad,  but  in  fome  vallies  furprizingly  fertile.  The  Swedes, 
still  of  late  years,  had  not  induftry  fufEcient  to  remedy  the  one, 
nor  improve  the  other.  The  peafants  now  follow  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  France  and  England  3  and  fome  late  accounts  fay,  that 
they  rear  almoft  as  much  grain  as  maintains  the  natives.  Goth¬ 
land  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans  3  and 
In  cafe  of  deficiency,  the  people  are  fupplied  from  Livonia 
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iand  the  Baltic’  provinces.  In  fummer,  the  fields'  are  verdant, 
and  covered  with  flowers,  and  produce  frawberries,  ralberries, 
currants,  and  other  finall  fruits.  The  common  people  know, 
as  yet,  little  of  the  cultivation  of  apricots,  peaches,  necta¬ 
rines,  pine-apples,  and  the  like  high-flavoured  fruits  ;  but 
melons  are  brought  to  great  perfection  in  dry  feafons. 

Minerals  and  metals.]  Sweden  produces  chryfals, 
amethyfts,  topazes,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  cornelian, 
marble,  and  other  fofils.  The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden,  how¬ 
ever,  arifes  from  her  mines  of  fiver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 
The -laft  mentioned  metal  employs  no  fewer  than  450  forges, 
hammerjng-mills,  and  fmelting  houfes.  A  kind  of  a  gold 
mine  has  likrwife  been  difcovered  in  Sweden,  but  fo  inconf- 
derable,  that  from  the  year  1741  to  1747,  it  produced  only 
2,398  gold  ducats,  each  valued  at  9s.  4d.  ferling.  The  Silt 
gallery  of  one  fiver  mine  is  ico  fathoms  below  the  furface  of 
the  earth;  the  roof  is  fupported  by  prodigious  oaken  beams ; 
and  from  thence  the  miners  defcend  about  40  fathoms  to  the 
lowed:  vein.  This  mine  is  faid  to  produce  20,000  crowns  a' 
year.„  The  produCI of  the  copper-mines  is  uncertain;  but  the? 
whole  is  loaded  with  vaft  taxes  and  reductions  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  no  other  refources  for  the  exigencies  of  fate. 
Thofe  fubterraneous  manfons  are  afoniihingly  fpacious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  commodious  for  their  inhabitants,  fo  that  they 
feein  to  form  a  hidden  world.  The  water-falls  in  Sweden 
afford  excellent  conveniency  for  turning  mills  for  forges  ;  and 
for  fome  years,  the  exports  of  Sweden  for  iron,  brought  irt 
300,600!.  ferling.  Dr.  Bufching  thinks  that  they  eonfituled 
two-thirds  of  the  national  revenue.  .It  muf,  however,  be 
obferved,  that  the  extortions  of  the  Swediih  government, 
and  the  importation  of  American  bar-iron  into  Europe,  and 
fome  other  cauies,  have  greatly  diminillied  this  manufacture, 
in  Sweden  ;  fo  that  the  Swedes  very  loon  muf  apply  thein- 
felves  to  other  branches  of  trade  and  improvements,  efpecially 
in  agriculture.  <  .  :  / 

A-NTiquities  and  curiosities,  7  A  few  leagues  from 
natural  and  artificial,  j  Gottenburg,  there  is 
a  hideous  precipice,  down  which  a  dreadful  cataraCt  of  water 
ruffes  with  fuch  impetuofity,  from  the  height  into  fo  deep  a 
bed  pf  water,  that  large  mafs,  and  other  bodies  of  timber,' 
that  are  precipitated  down  it,  difappear,  fome  for  half  an  hour, 
and  others  for  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered  :  the  bottom 
of  this  bed  has  never  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  of 
leveral  hundred  fathoms.  A  remarkable  jdimy  lake,  which 
finges  things  put  into  it,  has  been  found  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Gothland :  and  feveral  parts  of  Sweden  cpntaiu  a  f one, 
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which  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  feveral 
ftreaks  of  white,  as  if  compofed  of  gold  and  filver,  affords 
both  fulphur,  vitriol,  allum,  and  minium.  The  Swedes  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  a  manufcript  copy  of  a  tranflation  of  the  Gof- 
pels  into  Gothic,  done  by  a  bifhop  1 300  years  ago. 

Seas.]  Their  feas  are  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulphs  of  Both¬ 
nia  and  Finland,  which  are  arms  of  the  Baltic ;  and  on 
the  well:  of  Sweden  are  the  Catcgate  fea,  and  the  Sound,  a 
ftrait  about  four  miles  over,  which  divides  Sweden  from 
Denmark, 

Thefe  feas  have  no  tides,  and  are  frozen  up  ufually  four 
months  in  the  year;  nor  are  they  fo  fait  as  the  ocean,  never 
mixing  with  it,  becaufe  a  current  fcts  always  out  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  fea  into  the  ocean. 

Animals,  quadrupeds,  |  Thefe  differ  little  from  thofe 


BIRDS,  and  fishes.  J  already  defcribed  in  Norway 
and  Denmark,  to  which  I  muft  refer ;  only  the  Swedifh  horfes 
are  known  to  be  more  ferviceable  in  war  than  the  German. 
The  Swedifh  hawks,  when  carried  to  France,  have  been  known 
to  revifit  their  native  country  ;  as  appears  from  one  that  was 
killed  in  Finland,  with  an  infcription  on  a  fmall  gold  plate, 
fignifying  that  he  belonged  to  the  French  king.  The  fifties 
found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  in  other  northern  countries,  and  taken  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties,  that  their  pikes  (particularly)  are  failed  and  pickled  for 
exportation.  The  train-oil  of  the  feals,  taken  in  thegulphof 
Finland,  is  a  confderable  article  of  exportation. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  1  There  is  a  great  diverfity  of 
and  customs.  j  characters  among  the  people 

of  Sweden ;  and  what  is  peculiarly  remarkable  among  them, 
they  have  been  known  to  have  different  characters  in  different 
ages.  At  prefent,  their  peaiants  leem  to  be  a  heavy  plodding 
race  of  men,  ftrong  and  hardy ;  but  without  any  other  ambi¬ 
tion  than  that  of  fubfifting  themfelves  and  their  families  as 
well  as  they  can :  the  mercantile  clalfes  are  much  of  the  fame 
caft;  but  great  application  and  perfeverance  is  difeovered  among 
them  all.  One  could  form  no  idea  that  the  modern  Swedes 
are  the  dependents  of  thofe,  who,  under  Guftavus  Adolphus 
and  f  harles  XII.  carried  terror  in  their  names  through  the 
tnofl:  diftant  countries,  and  fliook  the  foundations  of  the  greateft: 
empires.  The  intrigues  of  their  fenators  dragged  them  to  take 
part  in  the  late  war  againft:  Pruftia;  yet  their  behaviour  was 
fpiritlefs,  and  their  courage  contemptible.  The  principal  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  of  Sweden  are  naturally  brave,  polite,  and 
hofpitable;  they  have,  high  and  warm  notions  of  honour,  and 
^re  jealous  of  their  national  interefts.  The  dr  efs,  exercifes, 
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find  diverftons  of  the  common  people,  are  almoft  the  fame  with 
.thofe  of  Denmark :  the  better  fort  are  infatuated  with  French 
modes  and  fafhions.  They  are  not  fond  of  marrying  their 
daughters  when  young,  as  they  have  little  to  fpare  in  their 
'Own  life-time.  The  women  go  to  plough,  threfii  out  the  corn, 
row  upon  the  water,  ferve  the  bricklayers,  carry  burthens,  and 
do  all  the  common  drudgeries  in  hufbandry. 

Religion.]  Chriftianity  was  introduced  here  in  the  9th 
century.  Their  religion  is  Lutheran,  which  was  propagated 
among  them  by  Guftavus  Vafa,  about  the  year  1523.  The 
Swedes  are  furprizingly  uniform  and  unremitting  in  religious 
matters;  and  have  fuch  an  averfion  to  popery,  that  caftration 
is  the  fate  of  every  Roman-catholic  prieft  difcovered  in  their 
■country.  The  archbifhop  of  Upfal  has  a  revenue  of  about 
400I.  a  year;  and  has  under  him  13  fufFragans,  befides  fuper- 
intendents,  with  moderate  ftipends.  No  clergyman  has  the 
leaft  direction  in  the  affairs  of  ftate;  but  their  morals,  and  the 
ian&ity  of  their  lives,  endear  them  fo  much  to  the  people, 
that  the  government  would  repent  making  them  its  enemies. 
Their  churches  are  neat,  and  often  ornamented.  A  body  of 
ecclefiaftical  laws  and  canons  diredt  their  religious  ceconomv. 
A  converfion  to  popery,  or  a  long  continuance  under  excom¬ 
munication,  which  cannot  pafs  without  the  king’s  permiffion, 
is  punifhed  by  imprifonment  and  exile. 

Language,  learning,  7  The  Swedifh  language  is  a 
and  learned  men.  j  dialed!:  of  the  Teutonic,  and 
refembles  that  of  Denmark.  The  Swedifh  nobility  and  gen-* 
try  are,  in  general,  more  converfant  in  polite  literature  than 
thofe  of  many  other  more  flourifhing  Rates.  They  have  of 
late  exhibited  fome  noble  fpecimens  of  their  munificence  for 
the  improvement  of  literature;  witnefs  their  fending,  at  the 
expence  of  private  perfons,  that  excellent  and  candid  natural 
philofopher  Hafelquift,  into  the  eaftern  countries  for  difcoveries, 
where  he  died.  This  noble  fpirit  is  eminently  encouraged  by 
the  royal  family  ;  and  her  Swedifh  majefty  purchafed,  at  no 
jnconfiderable  expence  for  that  country,  all  Hafelquifl’s  col- 
ledtion  of  curiofities.  That  able  civilian,  ftatefman,  and  hif- 
torian,  PuffendorfF,  was  a  native  of  Sweden ;  and  fo  is  the 
prefent  Linnaeus,  who  has  carried  natural  philofophy,  in  fome 
branches  at  leaft,  to  the  higheft  pitch.  The  paftion  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  queen  Chriftina  for  literature,  is  well  known  to  the 
public  ;  ^and  fhe  may  be  accounted  a  genius  in  many  branches 
of  knowledge.  Even  in  the  midft  of  the  prefent  diftradlions  of 
Sweden,  the  fine  arts,  particularly  drawing,  fculpture,  and 
architecture,  are  encouraged  and  protected.  Agricultural 
learning,  both  in  theory  and  pra&ice,  is  now  carried  to  a 
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great  height  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  character  given 
tome  writers,  that  the  Swedes  are  a  dull  heavy  people,  fitted 
only  for  bodily  labour,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
having  no  opportunity  of  exerting  their  talents. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  the  univerfities  of  Upfal,  in- 
touted  near  400  years  ago,  and  patronized  by  feveral  fuc- 
ceffive  monarchs,  particularly  by  the  great  Gutovus  Adol¬ 
phus,  and  his  daughter  queen  Chriftina.  There  is  another 
at  Abo,  in  Finland,  but  not  fo  well  endowed  nor  fo  flourifh- 
jng :  and  there  was  a  third  at  Lunden,  in  Schonen,  which 
is  now  fallen  into  decay.  Every  diocefe  is  provided  with  a 
free-fehool,  in  which  boys  are  qualified  for  the  univerfity. 

Manufactures,  trade,  com-  }  The  Swedifh  com- 
merce,  and  chief  towns.  3  monalty  fubfift  by  a- 
griculture,  mining,  grazing,  hunting,  and  fifhing.  Their 
materials  for  traffic,  are  the  bulky  and  ufeful  commodities  of 
tnaffs,  beams,  deal-boards,  and  other  forts  of  timber  for  top¬ 
ping  ;  tar,  pitch,  bark  of  trees,  -  pot-afh,  wooden  utenfils, 
hides,  flax,  hemp,  peltry,  furs,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cordage, 
and  fifh.  Even  the  manufacturing  of  iron  was  introduced  into 
Sweden  fo  late  as  the  16th  century  ;  for  till  that  time  they  fold 
their  own  crude  ore  to  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  bought  it  back  again 
tnanufadured  into  utenfils.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Century,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  they 
fet  up  forne  manufactures  of  glafs,  torch,  tin,  woollen,  filk, 
jfoap,  leather-dreffing,  and  faw-mills.  Book-felling  was  at 
that  time  a  trade  unknown  in  Sweden.  They  have  fince  had 
fugar-baking,  tobacco-plantations,  and  manufactures  of  fail- 
cloth,  cotton,  fuftian,  and  other  fluffs;  of  linen,  alium,  brim- 
ftone,  paper-mills,  and  gunpowder-mills;  vatt  quantities  of 
copper,  brafs,  fteel,  and  iron,  are  now  wrought  in  Sweden. 
They  have  alfo  founderies  for  cannon,  forgeries  for  fire-arms 
pnd  anchors,  armories,  wire  and  flatting-mills ;  mills  alfo  for 
fulling,  and  for  boring,  and  tomping ;  and  of  late  they  have 
built  many  fhips  for  fale. 

Certain  towns  in  Sweden,  being  24  in  number,  are  called 
Staple-towns,  where  the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import 
and  export  commodities  in  their  own  fhips.  Thofe  towns 
which  have  no  foreign  commerce,  though  lying  near  the  fea, 
are  called  land-towns.  A  third  kind  are  termed  mine-towns, 
as,  belonging  to  mine  diftriCts.  The  Swedes,  about  the  year 
1752,  had  greatly  encreafed  their  exports,  and  diminifhed 
their  imports,  moil  part  of  which  arrive,  or  are  fent  off  in 
Swedifh  tops ;  the  Swedes  having  now  a  kind  of  navigation- 
ad:,  like  that  of  the  Englifh.  Thofe  promifing  appearances 
were,  however,  blaffed,  by  the  madnefs  and  jealoufies  of  thq 
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Swedifh  government ;  the  form  of  which  fhal!  be  hereafter  de- 
ftribed  ;  and  the  people  are  now  fo  oppreh  with  taxes,  that 
fbme  important  revolution  is  daily  expected  in  that  kingdom. 

Stockholm  is  a  ftaple-town,  and  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom;  it  hands  about  790  miles  north  eaft  from  London,  upon 
iix  contiguous  iflands,  and  built  upon  piles.  The  caf- 
tle,  though  commodious,  and  covered  with  copper,  has  nei¬ 
ther  hrength  nor  beauty;  but  accommodates  the  royal  court, 
and  the  national  courts  and  colleges.  The  number  of  houfe- 
keepers  who  pay  taxes,  are  60,000.  The  harbour  is  fpacious 
and  convenient,  though  difficult  of  accefs,  and  this  city  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  magnificence,  and  erec¬ 
tions  for  manufactures  and  commerce  (particularly  a  national 
bank,  the  capital  of  which  is  466,666!.  13s.  4d.  heriing)  that 
are  common  to  other  great  European  cities. 

Government.]  The  government  of  Sweden,  by  which. 
I  mean  its  political  conhitutions,  is  of  itfelf  a  ftudy,  occafioned 
by  the  checks  which  each  order  has  upon  another.  The 
Swedes,  like  the  Danes,  were  originally  free ;  but  after  various 
revolutions,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  Charles  XII. 
who  was  killed  in  1718,  became  defpotic.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  filter,  Ulrica ;  who  contented  to  the  abolition  of  de- 
fpotifm,  and  rehared  the  flates  to  their  former  liberties;  and 
they,  in  return,  aflociated  her  hufband,  the  landgrave  of 
Helle-Caffel,  with  her  in  the  government,  /  A  new  model  of 
the  conhitution  was  then  drawn  up,  by  which  the  roval  power 
was  brought,  perhaps,  too  low  ;  for  the  king  of  Sweden  can 
fcarcely  be  called  by  that  name,  being  limited  in  every  exer- 
cife  of  government,  and  even  in  the  education  of  his  own  chil- 
dren.  The  diet  of  the  hates  appointed  the  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  all  employments  of  any  value,  ecclefiaftical, 
civil,  or  military,  are  conferred  by  the  king  only  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  fenate.  The  ehates  are  formed  of  deputies 
from  the  four  orders,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers  and  pea- 
fants.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  nobility,  which  includes 
the  gentry,  amount  to  above  1000,  thofe  of  the  clergy  to 
200,  the  burghers  to  about  150,  and  the  peafants  to  25Q. 
Each  order  fits  in  its  own  houle,  and  has  its  own  fpeaker; 
and  each  chutes  a  fecret  committee  for  the  difpatch  of  bufi- 
nefs.  The  hates  are  to  be  convoked  once  in  three  years,  in 
the  month  of  January;  and  their  collebtive  body  have  greater 
powers  than  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  ;  becaufe,  as  it 
has  been  obierved,  the  king’s  prerogative  is  far  more  bounded. 

When  the  hates  are  not  fitting,  the  affairs  of  the  public  are 
managed  by  the  king  and  the  fenate,  which  ate  no  other  than 
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a  committee  of  the  Hates,  but  chofen  in  a  particular  manlier  j 
the  nobility,  or  Upper  houfe,  appoint  24  deputies,  the  clergy 
12,  and  the  burghers  12;  thefe  chufe  three  pcrlons,  who  are 
to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  that  he  may  nominate  one  out 
of  the  three  for  each  vacancy.  The  peafants  have  no  vote 
in  electing  a  fenator.  Almoff  all  the  executive.,  power  is 
lodged  in  the  fenate,  which  confifls  of  14  members,  befides 
the  chief  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  prefident  of  the 
chancery,  and  the  grand  marfhal.  Thofe  Senators,  during 
the  recefs  of  the  Hates,  form  the  king’s  privy-council ;  but 
he  has  no  more  than  a  calling  vote  in  their  deliberations.  Ap¬ 
peals  lie  to  them  from  different  courts  of  judicature;  but  each 
fenator  is  accountable  for  his  condudt  to  the  Hates.  Thus, 
upon  the  whole,  the  government  of  Sweden  may  be  called  re¬ 
publican,  for  the  king’s  power  is  not  fo  great  as  a  fladtholder* 
The  fenate  has  even  a  power  of  impofing  upon  the  king  a 
fub-committee  of  their  number,  who  is  to  attend  upon  his 
perfon,  and  to  be  a  check  upon  all  his  proceedings,  down  to 
the  very  management  of  his  family.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
recount  the  numerous  fubordinate  courts,  boards,  commiffions, 
and  tribunals,  which  the  jealoufy  of  the  Swedes  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  adminiffration  of  civil,  military,  commercial,, 
and  other  departments;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  though 
nothing  can  be  more  plaufible,  yet  nothing  is  lefs  practicable 
than  the  whole  plan  of  their  diflributive  powers.  Their  offi¬ 
cers  and  minillers,  under  the  notion  of  making  them  checks 
upon  one  another,  are  multiplied  to  an  inconvenient  degree  ; 
many  of  their  courts  have  little  or  nothing  to  do ;  and  every 
operation  of  government  is  retarded  or  rendered  ineffectual, 
by  the  tedious  forms  through  which  it  mull  pafs.  This  is 
ieen  in  the  prefent  deplorable  Hate  of  Sweden,  where  its  whole 
fyflem  of  government  was  lately  in  danger  of  annihilation  ; 
which  mull  flill  be  the  confequence,  if  fome  material  altera¬ 
tions  are  not  introduced  into  it  by  the  Hates ;  for  the  king  and 
people  equally  complain  of  the  fenate. 

Political  interests  7  The  Swedes  of  late  have  been 
of  Sweden,  3  little  better  than  penfioners  to 

France.  Through  a  Hrange  medley  of  affairs,  and  views  of 
intereH,  that  crown  has  vaH  influence  in  all  the  deliberations 
of  their  fenate;  though  it  is  evident,  that  the  great  fcheme  of 
the  French  is,  to  enlarge  the  royal  powers  fo  as  that  the  king, 
who  muH  depend  upon  them  for  fupport,  may  have  it  in  hia  ^ 
power  to  controul  the  refolutions  of  the  fenate.  The  impru¬ 
dence  of  the  majority  of  that  body,  by  reducing  the  royal 
power  into  too  narrow  a  compafs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  op- 
preffing  the  people,  afford  them  a  fair  profpedt  of  fuccefs.  It 
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Is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  his  Swedifh  majefly,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  is  extricated  from  the  prefent  difficulties  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  will  apply  himfelf  to  the  true  interefts  of  his  country, 
and  be  contented,  under  the  guaranty  of  Great-Britain,  to 
obferve  a  ftridt  neutrality  with  regard  both  to  Denmark  and 
Ruflia.  The  intereifc  of  Sweden  even  reaches  as  far  as  Tur¬ 
key;  for  that  empire  found  its  account  in  balancing  the 
power  of  Ruffia  by  that  of  Charles  XII.  At  prefent,  Sweden 
is  crippled  in  every  operation  ;  and  fuch  are  the  public  diffrac¬ 
tions,  that  her  fubjedls  are  even  difabled  from  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  natural  produce  of  their  country  in  manufactures 
and  exports. 

Revenue  and  coin.]  The  revenue  of  Sweden,  fince  tho 
unfortunate  wars  of  Charles  XII.  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Her  gold  and  filver  fpecie,  in  the  late  reign,  arofe  chiefly 
from  the  king’s  German  dominions.  Formerly,  the  crown- 
lands,  poll-money,  tithes,  mines,  and  other  articles,  are  faid 
to  have  produced  a  million  fferling.  The  payments  that  are 
made  in  copper,  which  is  here  the  chief  medium  of  commerce, 
is  extremely  inconvenient ;  fome  of  thofe  pieces  being  as  large 
as  tiles  ;  and  a  cart  or  wheelbarrow  is  often  required  to  carry 
home  a  moderate  fum.  The  Swedes,  however,  have  gold 
ducats,  and  eight-mark  pieces  of  filver,  valued  each  at  5s.  2d. 
and  the  fubfidies  paid  them  by  France  helps  to  encreafe  their 
currency. 

Strength  and  forces.]  I  have  already  hinted,  that 
no  country  in  the  world  has  produced  greater  heroes,  or  braver 
troops,  than  the  Swedes  ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  faid  to  main¬ 
tain  a  Handing  army,  as  their  forces  confifl  of  a  regulated  mi¬ 
litia.  The  cavalry  is  cloathed,  armed,  and  maintained,  by  a 
rate  raifed  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry,  according  to  their 
cflates ;  and  the  infantry  by  the  peafants.  Each  province  is 
obliged  to  find  its  proportion  of  foldiers,  according  to  the 
number  of  farms  it  contains;  every  farm  of  60  or  70  i.  per 
annum,  is  charged  with  a  foot-foldier,  furnifhing  him  with 
diet,  lodging,  and  ordinary  cloaths,  and  about  20  s.  a  year- 
in  money  ;  or  elfe  a  little  wooden  houfe  is  built  him  by  the 
farmer,  who  allows  him  hay  and  pafturage  for  a  cow,  and 
ploughs  and  fows  land  enough  to  fupply  him  with  bread.  Wheit 
embodied,  they  are  fubjedl  to  military  law,  but  otherwife  to 
the  civil  law  of  the  country.  It  may  therefore  literally  b^ 
faid,  that  every  Swedifh  foldier  has  a  property  in  the  country 
he  defends.  This  national  army  is  thought  to  amount  to 
above  40,000  men  ;  and  Sweden  formerly  could  have  fitted 
•ut  forty  fhips  of  the  line. 
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RoyaL  STILE.]  The  king’s  ftile  is.  King  of  the  Gothic 
£md  Vandals,  great  prince  of  Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Po- 
meran,  &c. 

History  of  sweLen.]  The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  country,  joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons, 
Vandals,  he.  have  had  the  reputation  of  fubduing  the  Roman 
empire,  and  all  the  fouthern  nations  of  Europe.  I  fhall  not 
here  follow  the  wild  romances  of  Swedifh  hiftorians  through 
the  early  ages.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  Sweden  has  as  good 
a  claim  to  be  an  ancient  monarchy,  as  any  we  know  of.  Nor 
fhall  I  difpute-  her  being  the  paramount  ftate  of  Scandinavia 
(Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway)  and  that  the  borrowed  her 
name  from  one  of  her  princes.  The  introduction  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  ’  however,  by  Anfgarius,  bifhop  of  Bremen,  in  829, 
feems  to  prefent  the  firft  certain  period  of  the  Swedifh  hiftory. 

The  hiftory  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  even  during  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  is  con- 
fufed  and  uninterefting,  and  often  doubtful ;  but  fufHcient- 
Jy  replete  with  murders,  maftacres,  and  ravages.  That  of 
Sweden  is  void  of  confiftency,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  a  flumes  an  appearance 
more  regular  and  confident ;  and  affords  wherewith  to  re- 
compence  the  attention  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  make  it  an  ob- 
jeCt  of  their  ftudies.  At  this  time,  howdver,  the  government 
of  the  Swedes  was  far  from  being  clearly  afeertained,  or  uni¬ 
formly  adminiftered.  The  crown  was  ele&ive,  though  in  this 
election  the  rights  of  blood  were  not  altogether  difregardeu. 
'The  great  lords  poffeffed  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  which  conlifted  chiefly  in  land  ;  com¬ 
merce  being  unknown  or  negleCted,  and  even  agriculture 
itfelf  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfeCt  ftate.  The  clergy, 
particularly  thofe  of  a  dignified  rank,  from  the  great  re- 
ippCt  paid  to  their  character,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  had  acquired  an  immenfe  influence  in  all  public  affairs, 
and  had  obtained  pofteflions  of  what  lands  had  been  left  un¬ 
occupied  by  the  nobility.  Thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  enjoying 
all  the  property  of  the  ftate,  formed  a  council  called  the 
Senate,  which  was  mafter  of  all  public  deliberations.  This 
iyftem  of  government  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  na¬ 
tional  profperity.  The  Swedes  perifhed  in  the  diflentions 
between  their  prelates  and  lay-barons,  or  between  thofe  and 
their  fovereign  ;  they  were  drained  of  the  little  riches  they 
poflefTed,  to  fupport  the  indolent  qiomp  of  a  few  magnificent 
bifhopsg  and  what  was  ftill  more  fatal,  the  unlucky  fituation 
of  their  internal  affairs,  expofed  them  to  the  inroads  and  op- 
preiilioii  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Thefe  were  the  Dane$5  who,  by 
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their  neighbourhood  and  power,  were  always  able  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  diffentions  in  Sweden,  and  to  fubjedl  under  a  fo¬ 
reign  yoke,  a  country  weakened  and  exhaufted  by  its  domeftic 
broils.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  Sweden  remained  for  more 
than  two  centuries  ;  fometimes  under  their  nominal  fubje&ion 
of  its  own  princes,  fometimes  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  in  either  cafe  equally  oppreffed  and  infulted. 

Towards  the  year  1374,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valde- 
nar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  widow  of  Huguin,  king  of  Nor-  « 
way,  reigned  in  both  thefe  kingdoms.  That  princefs,  to 
the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  fex,  added  a  penetration  and  en¬ 
largement  of  mind,  which  rendered  her  capable  of  conducting 
the  greateft  and  moft  complicated  defigns.  She  has  been  called 
the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  becaufe,  like  Semiramis,  fhe  found 
means  to  reduce  by  arms  or  by  intrigue,  an  immenfe  extent  of 
territory  ;  and  became  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den.  She  projected  the  union  of  Calmar,  fo  famous  in  the 
north,  by  which  thefe  kingdoms  were  for  the  future  to  remain 
under  one  fovereign,  elected  by  each  kingdom  in  its  turn,  and 
who  fhould  divide  his  refidence  between  them  all.  Chriftiern 
II.  the  laft  king  of  Denmark,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  was  alfo  king  of  Sweden,  had  an  ambition  to  become 
abfolute.  The  barbarous  policy,  by  which  he  attempted  to 
effe&uate  this  defign  no  lefs  barbarous,  proved  the  deftruClion 
of  himfeif,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  changing  the  face 
of  affairs  in  Sweden.  In  order  to  effablifh  his  authority  in 
that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maffacring  the  principal  no¬ 
bility.  This  horrid  defign  was  actually  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  November  8,  1510.  Of  all  thofe  who  could  oppofe  the 
defpotic  purpofes  of  Chriftiern,  no  one  remained  in  Sweden, 
but  Guftavus  Vafa,  a  young  prince,  ‘defeended  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  that  country,  and  who  had  already  fignalized  his 
arms  again!!  the  king  of  Denmark.  An  immenfe  price  was 
iaid  on  his  head.  The  Danifh  foldiers  were  fent  in  purfuit  of 
him ;  but  by  his  dexterity  and  addrefs,  he  eluded  all  their  at¬ 
tempts,  and  efcaped  under  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  to  the 
mountains  of  Dalicarlia.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  his 
dangers  and  fatigues,  how  to  prevent  his  difeovery  he  wrought 
in  the  brafs-mines,  how  he  was  betrayed  by  thofe  in  whom  he 
repofed  his  confidence,  and  in  fine,  furmounting  a  thoufand 
obftacles,  engaged  the  favage  but  warlike  inhabitants  of  Dali¬ 
carlia,  to  undertake  his  caufe,  to  oppofe,  and  to  conquer  his 
tyrannical  oppreffor.  Sweden,  by  his  means,  again  acquired 
independence.  The  antient  nobility  were  moftly  deflroyed. 
Guftavus  was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  who  admired 
his  valour,  and  were  attached  to  his  perfon.  He  was  created, 
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therefore,  firft  adminiftrator,  and  afterwards  king  of  Sweden, 
by  the  univerfal  confent,  and  with  the  fhouts  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  His  circumftances  were  much  more  favourable  than  thofe 
of  any  former  prince,  who  had  poffeffed  this  dignity.  The  maf- 
facre  of  the  nobles,  had  rid  him  of  thofe  proud  and  haughty 
enemies,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  bane  of  all  regular  govern¬ 
ment  in  Sweden.  The  clergy,  indeed,  were  no  lefs  powerful 
and  dangerous;  but  the  opinions  of  Luther,  which  began  at 
this  time  to  prevail  in  the  north,  the  force  with  which  they 
were  fupported,  and  the  credit  which  they  had  acquired  among 
the  Swedes,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  changing  the  reli¬ 
gious  fyftem  of  that  country,  and  the  exercife  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  was  prohibited,  under  the  fevereft  penalties, 
(which  have  never  yet  been  relaxed)  in  the  year  1 544.  lnftead 
of  a  Gothic  ariftocracy,  the  moft  turbulent  of  all  governments, 
and  when  cmpoifoned  by  religious  tyranny,  of  all  governments 
the  moll  wretched,  Sweden,  in  this  manner,  became  a  regular 
monarchy  :  the  happy  effects  of  this  change  were  foon  vifible. 
Arts  and  manufactures  were  eftablifhed  and  improved;  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce  began  to  flourifh.  ;  letters  and  civility 
were  introduced  ;  and  a  kingdom,  known  only  by  name  to  the 
reft  of  Europe,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arms,  and  to  have  a 
certain  weight  in  all  public  treaties  or  deliberations. 

Guftavus,  after  a  glorious  reign,  died  in  1559  ;  while  his 
cldeft  foil,  Eric,  was  preparing  to  embark  for  England,  to 
marry  queen  Elizabeth. 

Under  Eric,  who  fucceded  his  father,  Guftavus  Vafa,  the 
titles  of  count  and  baron  were  introduced  into  Sweden,  and 
made  hereditary.  Eric’s  miferable  and  caufelefs  jealoufy  of 
his  brothers,  forced  them  to  take  up  arms ;  and  the  fenate  Tiding 
with  them,  he  was  depofed  in  1566.  His  brother  John  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Ruffia. 
John  attempted,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen,  to  re-eftablifn  the 
catholic  religion  in  Sweden  ;  but,  though  he  made  ftrong 
fcftorts  for  that  purpofe,  and  even  reconciled  himfelf  to  the 
pope,  he  was  oppofed  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  the  fcheme 
proved  ineffectual.  John’s  fen,  Sigifmund,  was,  however, 
chofen  king  of  Poland  in  1587,  upon  which  he  endeavoured 
again  to  reftore  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  his  dominions, 
but  he  died  in  1592. 

Charles,  brother  to  king  John,  was  chofen  adminiftrator  of 
Sweden;  and  being  a  ftrenuous  proteftant,  his  nephew,  Si¬ 
gifmund,  endeavoured  to  drive  him  from  the  adminiftrator-. 
fhip,  but  without  effeCt ;  till  at  laft,  he  and  his  family  were 
excluded  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  which  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Charles,  The  reign  of  Charles,  through  the 
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practices  of  Sigifmund,  who  was  himfelf  a  powerful  prince, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  great  party  both  in  Sweden  and  Ruffia, 
Was  turbulent;  which  gave  the  Danes  encouragement  to 
invade  Sweden.  Their  condudl  was  checked  by  the  great 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  though  then  a  minor,  and  heir  apparent 
to  Sweden.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  1611,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  ftates,  though  then 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Guftavus,  foon  after  his  accef- 
fton,  found  himfelf,  through  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the 
Poles,  Ruffians,  and  Danes,  engaged  in  a  war  with  all  his 
neighbours;  under  infinite  difadvantages  ;  all  which  he  fur- 
tnounted;  He  narrowly  miffed  being  matter  of  Ruffia  •  but 
the  Ruffians  were  fo  tenacious  of  their  independency,  that  his 
fcheme  was  baffled.  In  1617,  he  made  a  peace,  under  the 
mediation  of  James  I.  of  England,  by  which  he  recovered 
Livonia,  and  four  towns  in  the  prefecture  of  Novogorod*  with 
a  fum  of  money  befides. 

The  ideas  of  Guftavus  began  now  to  extend.  He  had 
feen  a  vaft  deal  of  military  fervice;  and  he  was  affifted  by 
the  counfels  of  La  Gardie,  one  of  the  bell:  generals  and 
wifeft  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  His  troops,  by  perpetual  war* 
had  become  the  belt  difciplined  and  moft  warlike  in  Europe  5 
and  he  carried  his  ambition  farther  than  hiftorians  are  willing 
to  acknowledge.  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were^ 
it  is  certain,  early  jealous  of  his  enterprizing  fpirit,  and  fup- 
ported  his  antient  implacable  enemy  Sigifmund,  whom  Gufta¬ 
vus  defeated;  and  in  1627,  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Dantzic* 
in  which  he  was  unfuccefsful ;  but  the  attempt,  which  was 
defeated  only  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the  Viftula;  added  fo  much 
to  his  military  character,  that  the  proteftant  caufe  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  for  reducing  the  houfe  of  Au¬ 
ftria.  His  life,  from  that  time.  Was  a  continued  chain  of  the 
moft  rapid  and  wonderful  fucceffes  1  even  the  mention  of 
each  would  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
after  taking  Riga,  and  overrunning  Livonia,  he  entered  Po¬ 
land,  where  he  was  vi&orious  ;  and  from  thence,  in  1630* 
he  landed  in  Pomerania,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  defeated  the  famous  count  Tilly,  the  Auftrian  gene-*- 
ral,  who  was  till  then  thought  invincible  ;  and  over-ran  Fran-* 
conia.  Upon  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  Wallenftein* 
another  Auftrian  general,  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed 
to  command  againft  Guftavus,  who  was  killed  upon  the 
plain  of  Lutzen,  after  gaining  a  battle ;  which  had  he  fur- 
vived,  would  probably  have  put  a  period  to  the  Auftrian 
creatnefs. 
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The  amazing  abilities  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death. 
He  left  behind  him  a  fet  of  generals,  trained  by  himfelf,  who 
maintained  the  glory  of  the  Swedifh  army  with  moft  aftonifh- 
ino-  valour  and  fuccefs.  The  names  of  duke  Bernard,  Ban- 
nier,  Torflenfon,  Wrangel,.  and  others,  and  their  prodigious 
adlions  in  war,  never  can  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
It  is  uncertain  what  courfe  Guftavus  would  have  purfued,  had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  and  his  fucceftes  continued  ;  but  there 
is  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  believe  that  he  had  in  his  eye  fome- 
what  more  than  the  relief  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  reftoration 
of  the  Palatine  family.  His  chancellor,  Oxenftiern,  was  as 
confummate  a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior  ;  and  during  the 
minority  of  his  daughter  Chriftina,  he  managed  the  affairs  of 
Sweden  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  file  in  a  manner  dictated  the 
peace  of  Weflphalia,  which  threw  the  affairs  of  Europe  into 
a  new  fyflem. 

Chriftina' was  but  fix  years  of  age  when  her  father  was  killed. 
She  received  a  noble  education  ;  but  her  fine  genius  took  an 
uncommon,  and  indeed  romantic  turn.  She  invited  to  her 
court  Defcartes,  Salmafius,  and  other  learned  men  ;  to  whom 
fhe  was  not,  however,  extremely  liberal.  She  expreffed  a 
value  for  Grotius  ;  and  fhe  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the 
polite  arts  :  but  illiberal,  and  indelicate  in  the  choice  of  her 
private  favourites.  She  at  the  fame  time  difcharged  all  the 
duties  of  her  high  ftation  ;  and  though  her  generals  were  bafely 
betrayed  by  France,  file  continued  to  fupport  the  honour  of 
her  crown.  Being  refolved  not  to  marry,  file  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  coufin,  Charles  Guftavus,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Deux-Points,  in  1654. 

Charles  had  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Poles  :  he  drove  their 
king,  John  Cafimir,  into  Silefia  ;  and  received  from  them  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  which,  with  their  ufual  inconftancy,  they 
broke.  His  progrefs  upon  the  ice  againft  Denmark,  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;  and  he  died  of  a  fever  in  1660.  His  fon 
and  fucceffor,  Charles  XI.  was  not  five  years  of  age  at  his 
father’s  death  ;  and  this  rendered  it  necefiary  for  his  guardians 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  their  neighbours,  by  which  the  Swedes 
gave  up  the  ifland  of  Bornholm,  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway. 
Ail  differences  were  accommodated  at  the  fame  time  with  Ruffia 
and  Holland  ;  and  Sweden  continued  to  make  a  very  refpedlable 
figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  When  Charles  came  to  be  of 
age,  he  received  a  fubfidy  from  the  French  king,  Lewis  XIV. 
but  perceiving  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  be  in  danger  from 
that  monarch’s  ambition,  he  entered  into  the  alliance  with 
j&ngland  and  Holland  againft  him.  He  afterwards  joined  with 
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France  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but  being  beaten  in 
Germany  at  Felem-Bellin,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed 
againft  him.  The  eledfor  of  Brandenburg  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  Swedifh  Pomerania  ;  the  bifhop  of  Munfter  overran 
Bremen  and  Verden,  and  the  Danes  took  Wifmar,  and  feveral 
places  in  Schonen.  They  were  afterwards  beaten  ;  and  Charles, 
by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  which  followed  that  of  Nime- 
guen,  recovered  all  he  had  loft,  except  fome  places  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  then  married  Ulrica  Leonora,  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  filler  :  but  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  the  tranquillity  he 
had  regained  ;  for  he  enilaved  and  beggared  his  people,  that  he 
might  render  his  power  defpotic,  and  his  army  formidable. 
The  ftates  loft  all  their  power  ;  and  Sweden  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Denmark.  He  ordered  the  brave  Patkul, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Livonian  deputies,  to  lofe  his 
head  and  his  right  hand,  for  the  boldnefs  of  his  remonftrance 
in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  faved  himfelf  by  flight  ; 
and  Charles  became  fo  confiderable  a  power,  that  the  con¬ 
ferences  for  a  general  peace  at  Ryfwic  were  opened  under  his 
mediation. 

Charles  XI.  died  in  1697,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  minor 
fbn,  the  famous  Charles  XII.  The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is 
better  known  than  that  of  this  hero.  His  father’s  will  had 
fixed  the  age  of  his  majority  to  eighteen,  but  it  was  fet  afide 
for  an  earlier  date  by  the  management  of  count  Piper  ;  who 
became  thereby  his  firft  minifter.  Soon  after  his  acceftion, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy, 
formed  a  powerful  confederacy  againft  him,  encouraged  by  the 
mean  opinion  they  had  of  his  youth  and  abilities.  He  made 
head  againft  them  all  ;  and  befieging  Copenhagen,  he  dictated 
the  peace  of  Travendahl  to  his  Danifti  majefty,  by  which  the 
duke  of  Holftein  was  re-eftablifhed  in  his  dominions.  The 
czar  Peter  was  at  this  time  ravaging  Ingria,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men,  and  had  befieged  Narva.  The  army  of  Charles 
did  not  exceed  20,000  men  5  but  fuch  was  his  impatience, 
that  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  8000,  entirely  routed  the  main 
body  of  the  Ruffians,  and  raifed  the  ftege.  Such  were  his  fuc- 
ceftes,  and  fo  numerous  his  prifoners,  that  the  Ruffians  at* 
tributed  his  adlions  to  necromancy.  Charles  from  thence 
marched  into  Saxony,  where  his  warlike  achievements  equaL 
led,  if  they  did  not  excel,  thofe  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  H« 
dethroned  Auguftus  king  of  Poland  :  but  he  ftained  all  his 
laurels,  by  putting  the  brave  count  Patkul  to  a  death  equally 
painful  and  ignominious.  He  raifed  Staniilaus  to  the  crown 
of  Poland  ;  and  his  name  carried  with  it  fuch  terror,  that  he 
was  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  among  others, 
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by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  queen  Anne, 
amid  ft  the  full  career  of  her  fucceffes  againft  France.  His  ftub- 
bornnefs  and  implacable  difpofition,  however,  was  fuch,  that 
he  cannot  be  considered  in  a  better  light  than'  that  of  an 
illuftrious  madman  ;  for  he  loft,  in  the  battle  of  fultowa, 
which  he  fought  in  his  march  fo  dethrone  the  czar,  more  thari 
all  he  had  gained  by  his  vi&ories.  His  brave  army  was  ruined, 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks  at  Bender. 
His  actions  there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  vvith  306 
Swedes  againft  36,000  Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  worfe 
than  frantic.  The  Turks  found  it,  however,  convenient  for 
their  affairs,  to  fet  him  at  liberty.  But  his  misfortunes  did 
not  cure  his  military  mafnefs  ;  and  after  hi§  return  to  his  do¬ 
minions,  he  profecuted  his  revenge  againft  Denmark,  till  he 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-fhot,  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericfhal,  in 
Norway,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  in  1718,  when  he  was  no 
more  than  thirty-fix  years  of  age. 

Charles  XII.  was  lucceeded,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
by  his  fifter,  the  princefs  Ulrica  Eleonora,  yvife  to  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince  of  Hefte.  We  have  already  feen  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  Swedes  recovered  their  liberties  ;  and  given  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  capitulation  figned  by  the  queen  and  her  huiband, 
when  they  entered  upon  the  exercife  of  government.  Theil 
firft  care  was  to  make  a  peace  with  Great-Britain  ;  which  the 
late  king  intended  to  have  invaded.  The  Swedes  then,  to 
prevent  their  farther  Ioffes  by  the  progrefs  of  the  Ruffian,  the 
Danifli,  the  Saxpn,  and  other  arms,  made  many  gre at  facri- 
ffces  to  obtain  peace  from  thofe  powers.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  year  1738,  formed  a  dangerous  party  in  the 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  Hats  ;  which  not  only  broke 
the  internal  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  but  led  it  ’ into  a  ruinous 
war  with  Ruffia.  Their  Swedifli  majefties  having  no  children, 
at  was  neceffary  to  fettle  the  fucceffion  ;  efpecially  as  the  duke 
of  Holftein  was  defcended  from  the  queen’s  eldeft  fifter,  and 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  empire  of 
Ruffia.  Four  competitors  appeared  ;  the  duke  of  Holftein 
Gottorp  ;  prince  Frederic  of  Heffe-Caffel,  nephew  to  the  king  ; 
the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Deux-Points.  The 
duke  of  Holft'ein  would  have  carried  the  election,  had  he  not 
embraced  the  Greek  religion,  that  he  might  mount  the  throne 
of  Ruffia.  The  czarina  ihterpofed,  and  offered  to  reftore  all 
the  coriquefts  Ihe  had  made  from  Sweden,  excepting  a  fmall 
diftridl  in  Finland,  if  the  Swedes  would  receive  the  duke  of. 
Holftein’s  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Lubec,  as  their  hereditary 
prince,  and  fucceffor  to  their  crown.  This  was  agreed  to; 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Abo,  under  the  mediation  of  his 
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Britannic  majefty.  This  peace  was  fo  firmly  adhered  to  by 
the  czarina,  that  his  Danifh  majefty  thought  proper  to  drop 
all  the  effects  of  his  refentment,  and  the  indignity  done  his  fon. 
The  prince  fucceflor  married  the  princefs  Ulrica,  filter  to  the 
king  of  Pruftia  j  and  entered  into  the  polfeflion  of  his  new  dig¬ 
nity,  which  has  proved  to  him  a  crown  of  thorns,  in  1751. 
The  reader,  from  what  has  been  already  premifed,  can  be  at 
no  lofs  to  know  the  fequel  of  the  Swedifh  hiftory  to  this  pre- 
fent  time. 


GREAT  RUSSIA,  or  MUSCOVY,  in  Europe. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  '  Degrees. 

Length  1500  7  ,  t  f  23  and  65  eaft  long. 
Breadth  noo  |  X  47  and  72  north  lat. 

Divisions  7  A  CCORDING  to  the  moft  authentic  ac- 
AND  name,  j  counts  of  this  mighty  empire,  it  con- 

lifts  of  fifteen  (Mr.  Voltaire  fays  fixteen)  provinces,  or  go¬ 
vernments  ;  befides  part  of  Carelia,  Efthonia,  Ingria,  and 
Livonia,  which  were  conquered  from  Sweden. 


The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  it,  given  us  by 

Templeman. 


• 

Ruffia. 

Square 

miles. 

Length] 

Brdth. 

Chief  cities. 

f 

Ruf.  or  Muf. 

784,650 

1160 

1050 

Mofcow, 

Greek  Church  d 

Belgorod, 

72,  QOO 

475 

284 

Waronetz, 

Don  Coflacks, 

57,OOC 

400 

280^ 

Panchina, 

Uk.  Coflacks, 

45,000 

33° 

205 

Kiow, 

\ 

»•  Lapland, 

72,000 

405. 

270 

Kola, 

Conquered  i 

from  Sweden 

r  Finland, 

41,310 

320 

180 

Petersburg, 

Livonia, 

2L525 

218 

Riga, 

fince  1700. 

[.  Ingria, 

Total— 

9,100 

-1103,485 

l75 

9° 

Notteburg. 

The  reader,  however,  is  to  obferve,  that  the  knowledge 
the  public  has  of  this  empire,  is  but  lately  acquired  ;  and  is 
ftill  fo  doubtful,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  even  the  limits 
between  the  European  and  Afiatic  Rufiia.  As  to  the  names 
of  Ruffia  and  Mufcovy,  by  which  this  empire  is  arbitrarily 
called,  they  probably  are  owing  to  the  antient  inhabitants, 
the  Ruffi,  or  Boruffi,  and  the  river  Mofca,  upon  which  the 
antient  capital  Mofcow  was  built  y  but  of  this  we  know  no¬ 
thing  certain, 
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Climate,  soil,  pro-1  In  thefouthern  parts  of  Ruflia, 
ductions,  vegetables,  >  or  Mufcovy,  the  longefl  day  does 
mines,  and  minerals.  J  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a 
half  3  whereas  in  the  mofl  northern,  the  fun  is  feen  in  fummer 
two  months  above  the  horizon.  The  reader  from  this  will 
naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  in  Mufcovy  a  vafl  diverfity 
of  foil  as  well  as  climate,  and  that  the  extremes  of  both  are 
to  be  feen  and  felt  in  this  vafl  empire.  The  quicknefs  of 
vegetation  here,  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  has  been  defcribed 
in  Scandinavia.  The  fnow  is  the  natural  manure  of  Ruflia, 
where  grain  grows  in  plenty,  near  Poland,  and  in  the  warmer 
provinces.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  miferably 
fed ;  the  foil  produces  a  vafl  number  of  mufhrooms  for  their 
fubfiflence ;  and  in  fome  places,  befides  oaks  and  firs,  Ruflia 
yields  rhubarb,  flax,  hemp,  paflure  for  cattle,  wax,  honey, 
rice,  and  melons.  The  boors  are  particularly  careful  in  the 
cultivation  of  honey,  which  yields  them  plenty  of  metheglin, 
their  ordinary  drink  ;  they  likewife  extradl  a  fpirit  from  rye, 
which  they  prefer  to  brandy. 

That  a  great  part  of  Ruflia  was  populous  in  former  days,  is 
not  to  be  difputed  ;  though  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
inhabitants,  till  lately,  were  but  little  acquainted  with  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  fupplied  the  place  of  bread,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Scandinavia  do  now,  with  a  kind  of  faw-dufl  and  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  fifh-bones.  Peter  the  Great,  and  his  fuccefTors, 
down  to  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  been  at  incredible  pains  to 
introduce  agriculture  into  their  dominions  ;  and  though  the 
foil  is  not  every  where  proper  for  corn,  yet  its  vafl  fertility 
in  fome  provinces,  bids  fair  to  make  grain  as  common  in 
-GRufTia  as  it  is  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  vafl 
communications,  by  means  of  rivers,  which  the  inland  parts 
of  that  empire  have  with  each  other,  ferve  to  fupply  one  pro¬ 
vince  with  thofe  produdls  of  the  earth  in  which  another  may 
.be  deficient.  As  to  mines  and  minerals,  they  are  as  plentiful 
in  Ruflia  as  in  Scandinavia ;  and  the  people  are  daily  improv¬ 
ing  in  working  them. 

Mountains,  rivers,  forests,  7  TheZimnopoiasmoun- 
and  face  of  the  country.  3  tains,  which  lie  in  this 
empire,  are  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes  Riphaei  of  the 
nntients.  The  mofl  confiderable  rivers  are  the  Wolo-a,  which, 
after  traverfmg  the  greatefl  part  of  Mufcovy,  and  winding  a 
courfe  of  above  2000  Englifh  miles,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Cafpian  fea :  it  is  not  only  reckoned  the  lar^efl,  but  one  of 
the  mofl  fertile  rivers  of  Europe  :  it  produces  all  kinds  of  fifh ; 
and  fertilizes  all  the  lands  on  each  fide  with  the  richefl  trees, 
fruits,  and  vegetable^*  The  Don,  or  Tanais,  which  divides 
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the  moft  eaftern  part  of  Ruflia  from  Afia ;  and  in  its  courfe 
towards  the  eaft,  comes  fo  near  the  Wolga,  that  the  late  czar 
had  undertaken  to  have  cut  a  communication  between  them 
by  means  of  a  canal :  this  grand  project,  however,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars.  This  river,  exclu- 
five  of  its  turnings  and  windings,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph,  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  its  rife.  The  Borifthenes,  or  Dnieper,  which  is  like- 
wife  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  Europe,  runs  through  Lithu¬ 
ania,  the  country  of  the  Zaporog  Coffacks,  and  that  of  the 
Nagaifch  Tartars,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine,  or  Black-fea, 
near  Oczakow ;  it  has  thirteen  cataracts  within  a  lmall 
diftance. 

As  to  forefts,  they  abound  in  this  extenfive  country ;  and 
the  northern  and  north-eaftern  provinces,  are  in  a  manner 
defart;  nor  can  the  few  inhabitants  they  contain  be  called 
Chriftians  rather  than  Pagans.  Upon  the  whole,  Mufcovy  is 
in  general  a  flat  level  country. 

Animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  7  Thefe  do  not  differ 
fishes,  and  insects.  j  greatly  from  thofe  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Scandinavian  provinces  ;  to  which  we  mull 
refer  the  reader.  The  lynx,  famous  for  its  piercing  eye,  is  a 
native  of  this  empire ;  and  makes  prey  of  every  creature 
it  can  mafter  :  they  are  faid  to  be  produced  chiefly  in  the 
fir-tree  forefts.  The  hyaenas,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
other  creatures  already  deferibed,  afford  their  furs  for  cloath- 
ing  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  furs  of  the  black  foxes,  and 
ermine,  are  more  valuable  in  Ruflia  than  elfewhere.  The 
dromedary  and  camel  were  formerly  almoft  the  only  beafts 
of  burden  known  in  many  parts  of  Ruflia.  Czar  Peter  en¬ 
couraged  a  breed  of  large  horfes  for  war  and  carriages ;  but 
thofe  employed  in  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life  are  but  fmall  ; 
as  are  their  cows  and  fheep,  which  they  fait  for  their  win¬ 
ter  provifions. 

We  know  of  few  or  no  birds  in  Ruflia,  that  have  not  been 
already  deferibed.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  ftflies  ;  only  the 
Ruffians  are  better  provided  than  their  neighbours  are  with 
fturgeon,  cod,  falmon,  and  belagas  ;  the  latter  refemble  a 
fturgeon,  and  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length ;  its  flefh 
is  white  and  delicious.  Of  the  roe  of  the  fturg-eon  and  the 

O 

belaga,  the  Ruffians  make  the  famous  cavear ;  fo  much 
efteemed  for  its  richnefs  and  flavour,  that  it  is  often  fent  in 
prefents  to  crowned  heads. 

Population,  manners  i  Nothing  can  be  more  inju- 
and  customs.  5  dicious,  or  remote  from  truth, 
than  the  accounts  wc  have  from  authors,  of  the  population  of 

this 
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this  vaft  empire ;  the  whole  of  which,  they  think,  does  not 
exceed,  at  moft,  feven  millions.  It  is  furprizing  that  fuch  a 
miftake  fhould  have  continued'fo  long,  when  we  confider  the 
immenfe  armies  brought  into  the  field  by  the  fovereigns  of 
Ruffia,  and  the  bloody  wars  they  maintained  in  Afia  and 
Europe.  Mr.  Voltaire  is,  perhaps,  the  firft  authpr  who  has 
attempted  to  undeceive  the  public  in  this  refpeft ;  and  has 
done  it  upon  very  authentic  grounds,  by  producing  a  lift, 
taken  in  1747,  of  all  the  males  who  paid  the  capitation,  or 
poll-tax,  and  which  amount  to  fix  million,  fix  hundred  and 
forty-fix  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  ninety.  In  this  num¬ 
ber  are  included  boys  and  old  men  ;  but  girls  and  women  are 
not  reckoned,  nor  boys  born  between  the  making  of  one  regir 
Her  of  the  lands  and  another.  Now,  if  we  only  reckon  triple 
the  number  of  heads  fubjedd  to  be  taxed,  including  women  and 
girls,  we  fhall  find  near  twenty  millions  of  fouls.  To  this? 
account  may  be  added  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fol- 
diers,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  nobility  and  clergy  $ 
and  foreigners  of  all  kinds,  who  are  likewife  exempted  from 
the  poll-tax ;  as  alfo  (fays  Mr.  Voltaire)  the  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  countries,  namely,  Livonia,  Efthonia,  Ingria, 
Carelia,  and  a  part  of  Finland  ;  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Don 
Colfacs,  the  Calmucs,  and  other  Tartars  ;  the  Samojedes, 
the  Laplanders,  the  Oftiacs,  and  all  the  idolatrous  people  of 
Siberia,  a  country  of  greater  extent  than  China,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  lift,  Upon  the  whole,  this  writer  does  not 
exaggerate,  when  he  affirms,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ruffia 
do  not  amount  to  fewer  than  twenty-four  millions, 

As  her  imperial  majefty  of  all  the  Ruffias  poffeffes  many  of 
the  countries  from  whence  the  prodigious  fwarms  of  barbar 
rians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire  ifTfied,  there  is  the 
Hrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  her  dominions  muft  have  been 
better  peopled  formerly  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  twenty-four 
millions  being  but  a  thin  population  for  the  immenfe  tra&s  of 
country  Ihe  poffefies.  As  the  like  decreafe  of  inhabitants  is 
obfervable  in  many  other  parts  of  the  glafie,  we  are  to  look 
for  the  reafon  in  natural  caufes,  which  we  cannot  difeufs  here. 
Perhaps  the  introduction  of  the  fmall-pox  and  the  venereal 
difeafe,  may  have  affifted  in  the  depopulation  *  and  it  is  likely,, 
that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ftrong  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
con  fumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  is  unfriendly  to 
generation. 

The  Ruffians,  properly  fo  called,  are  in  general  a  per- 
fonable  people,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour,  efpe-« 
cially  in  the  field,  to  an  incredible  degree.  Their  complexions 
differ  little  from  thofe  of  the  Englifh  or  Scots  5  but  the  wo- 
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men  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heightens  their  beauty. 
Their  eye-fight  feems  to  be  defedtfve,  occafioned,  probably, 
by  the  fnow,  which  for  fo  long  a  time  of  the  year  is  con¬ 
tinually  prefent  to  their  eyes.  Their  officers  and  foldiers 
always  poffeffed  a  large  fhare  of  paffive  valour ;  but  in  the 
late  war  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  they  proved  as  adtive  as  any 
troops  in  Europe.  They  are  implicitly  fubmiffive  to  difei- 
pline,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fevere;  and  on  fuch  occafions  they  ap- 
pear  to  be  vpid  of  the  fenfations  to  which  other  people  are  fub- 
je£t,  efpecially  in  the  meannefs  of  their  repafts,  and  hardnefs 
of  their  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians  were  bar¬ 
barous,  ignorant,  mean,  and  much  addidfed  to  drunkennefs  ; 
no  fewer  than  4000  brandy-lhops  have  been  reckoned  in  Mof- 
cow.  Not  only  the  common  people,  but  many  of  the  boyars, 
lived  in  a  continued  ftate  of  idlenefs  and  intoxication  :  and 
the  moft  complete  objedts  of  mifery  and  barbarity  prefen  ted 
themfelves  upon  the  ftreets,  while  the  court  of  Mofcow  was 
by  far  the  moft  fplendid  of  any  upon  the  globe.  The  czar 
and  the  grandees  dreffed  after  the  moft  fuperb  Afiatic  manner  ; 
and  their  magnificence  exceeded  every  idea  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  from  modern  examples.  The  earl  of  Carlille,  in  the 
account  of  his  embaffy,  fays  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but 
gold  and  precious  ftones  in  the  robes  of  the  czar  and  his  cour¬ 
tiers.  The  manufactures,  however,  of  thofe,  and  all  other 
luxuries,  were  carried  on  by  Italians,  Germans,  and  other 
foreigners.  Peter  faw  the  bulk  of  his  fubjedts,  at  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  little  better  than  beafts  of  burden  to  fup- 
port  the  pomp  of  the  court.  He  forced  his  great  men  to  lay 
afide  their  long  robes,  and  drefs  in  the  European  manner; 
and  he  even  obliged  the  laity  to  cut  off  their  beards.  The 
other  improvements,  in  learning  and  the  arts,  which  he 
made,  fti'all  be  mentioned  elfewhere.  The  Ruffians,  before 
his  days,  had  not  a  fhip  upon  their  coafts.  They  had  no  con- 
veniencies  for  travelling,  no  pavements  in  their  ftreets,  nq 
places  of  public  diverfion ;  and  they  entertained  a  fovereigq. 
contempt  for  all  improvements  of  the  mind.  At  prefent,  a 
French  or  Englifh  gentleman  may  make  a  fhift  to  live  as  com¬ 
fortably  and  lociably  in  Ruffia,  as  in  any  other  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  ftoves  which  they  make  ufe  of,  diffufe  a  more 
equal  and  genial  warmth  than  bur  grates  and  chimnies.  Their 
polite  affemblies  have,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  em- 
prefs,  been  put  undeV  proper  regulations  ;  and  few  of  the  an- 
tient  ufages  remain,  Irut  fuch  as  are  of  public  utility,  and 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  epuntry.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
obfervedj  that  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  Peter,  and  the 
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prudence  of  fucceeding  governments,  drunkennefs  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  among  all  ranks  3  nor  are  even  priefts  or  ladies  afhamed 
of  it  on  holidays. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  Ruffian  ladies  are  as  fub- 
miffive  to  their  hufbands  in  their  families,  as  the  latter  are  to 
their  fuperiors  in  the  field  3  and  that  they  think  thcmfelves  ill 
treated  if  they  are  not  often  reminded  of  their  duty  by  the  dif- 
cipline  of  a  whip,  manufactured  by  themfelves,  which  they 
prefent  to  their  hufbands  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Their 
nuptial  ceremonies  are  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  and  formerly 
conlifted  of  fome  very  whimfical  rites,  many  of  which  are-now 
difuled.  When  the  parents  are  agreed  upon  a  match,  though 
the  parties  perhaps  have  never  feen  each  other,  the  bride  is 
examined  Hark  naked  by  a  certain  number  of  females,  who  are 
to  correct,  if  pofiible,  any  defects  they  find  in  her  perfon. 
On  her  wedding  day  fhe  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of  worm¬ 
wood  3  and  after  the  prieft  has  tied  the  nuptial  knot,  his  clerk 
or  fexton  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon  the  head  of  the  bride, 
wifhing  that  fhe  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  that  plant.  She  is 
then  led  home,  with  abundance  of  coarfe,  and  indeed  indecent 
ceremonies,  which  are  now  wearing  off  even  by  the  lowed 
ranks  3  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  wives  by  their  hufbands, 
which  extended  even  to  fcourging  or  broiling  them  to  death, 
is  either  guarded  againft  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by 
particular  ftipulations  in  the  marriage  contract. 

Funerals.]  The  Ruffians  entertain  many  fantaftic  no¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  departed  fouls.  After  the 
dead  body  is  dreft,  a  prieft  is  hired  to  pray  for  his  foul,  to  pu¬ 
rify  it  with  incenfe,  and  to  fprinkle  it  with  holy  water,  while 
it  remains  above  ground,  which,  among  the  better  fort,  it 
generally  does  for  eight  or  ten  days.  When  the  body  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gefticulations  of 
forrow,  the  prieft  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  the  bifhop  and 
another  clergyman,  as  the  deceafed’s  pafiport  to  heaven.  When 
this  is  put  into  the  coffin,  the  company  returns  to  the  de¬ 
ceafed’s  houfe,  where  they  drown  their  forrow  in  intoxication ; 
which  lafts,  among  the  better  fort,  with  a  few  intervals,  for 
forty  days.  During  that  time,  a  prieft  every  day  fays  prayers 
over  the  grave  of  the  deceafed  3  for  though  the  Ruffians  do 
not  believe  in  purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  their  departed 
friend  may  be  affifted  by  prayer,  in  his  long  journey,  to  the 
place  of  his  deftination  after  this  life. 

Punishments.]  The  Ruffians  are  remarkable  for  the 
feverity  and  variety  of  their  punifhments,  which  are  both  in¬ 
flicted  and  endured  with  a  wonderful  infenfibility.  Peter  the 
Great  ufed  to  fufpend  the  robbers  upon  the  Wolga,  and  other 
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parts  of  his  dominions,  by  iron  hooks  fixed  to  their  ribs,  on 
gibbets,  where  they  writhed  themfelves  to  death,  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands  at  a  time.  The  fingle  and  double  knoute  were 
lately  infiidfed  upon'  ladies,  as  well  as  men  of  quality.  Both 
of  them  are  excruciating  •  but  in  the  double  knoute,  the  hands 
are  bound  behind  the  prifoner’s  back,  and  the  cord  being  fixed 
to  a  pulley,  lifts  him  from  the  ground,  with  the  diflocation  of 
both  his  jfhoulders  ;  and  then  his  back  is  in  a  manner  fcarified 
by  the  executioner,  with  a  hard  thong,  cut  from  a  wild  afs’s 
fkin.  This  punifhment  has  been  fo  often  fatal,  that  a  furgeon 
generally  attends  the  patient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that 
it  fhould  ceafe.  The  boring  and  cutting  out  the  tongue,  are 
likewife  pradlifed  in  Ruffia  ;  and  even  the  late  emprefs  Eliza¬ 
beth,  though  fhe  prohibited  capital  punifhments,  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  the  necefiity  of  ihofe  tortures.  From  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  many  have  concluded  that  the  feelings  of  the  Ruffians 
are  different  from  thofe  of  mankind  in  general. 

Travelling.]  Among  the  many  conveniences  intro¬ 
duced  of  late  into  Ruffia,  that  of  travelling  is  extremely 
remarkable,  and  the  expence  very  trifling.  Nothing  ftrikes, 
either  a  reader  or  a  ffranger,  more  than  the  facility  with 
which  the  Ruffians  perform  the  longeft  and  moft  uncom¬ 
fortable  journies.  Like  their  Scandinavian  neighbours,  al¬ 
ready  defcribed,  they  travel  in  fledges  drawn  by  rein-deer, 
when  the  fnow  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  In  the 
internal  parts  of  Ruffia,  horfes  draw  their  fledges  ;  and  the 
fledge- way,  towards  February,  becomes  fo  well  beaten,  that 
they  eredt  a  kind  of  coach  upon  the  fledges,  in  which  they 
travel  night  and  day  ;  fo  that  they  often  perform  a  journey  of 
about  400  miles,  luch  as  that  between  Peterfburg  and  Mof- 
cow,  in  three  days  and  three  nights.  Her  imperial  majefty, 
in  her  journies,  is  drawn  in  a  houfe  which  contains  a  bed,  a 
table,  chairs,  and  other  conveniencies  for  four  people,  by  24 
poll-horfes  ;  and  the  houfe  itfelf  is  fixed  on  a  fledge. 

Cossacs,  and  other  na-  )  As  the  prefent  fubjedls 
tions  subject  To  Russia,  j  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in 
its  moil  extenfive  fenfe,  are  the  defcendants  of  many  different 
people,  and  inhabit  prodigious  tradls  of  country,  fo  we  find 
among  them  a  vaft  variety  of  charadter  and  manners ;  and 
the  great  reformations  introduced  of  late  years,  as  well  as 
the  difcoveries  made,  render  former  accounts  to  be  but 
little  depended  upon.  Many  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit 
large  portions  of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  now  live  in  fixed 
houfes  and  villages,  cultivate  the  land,  and  pay  tribute  like 
other  fubjedls.  Till  lately,  they  were  not  admitted  into 
the  Ruffian  armies  ;  but  they  now  make  excellent  fol- 
diers*  Other  Ruffcui  Tartar?  retain  their  old  wandering 
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Jives.  Both  Tides  of  the  Wolga  are  inhabited  by  the  Zere- 
mifles  and  Morduars  ;  a  peaceable  induftrious  people.  The 
Bafkirs  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  tradi  that  reaches 
from  Cafan  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  ;  and  have  certain  privi¬ 
leges,  of  which  they  are  tenacious.  The  wandering  Calmucs 
occupy  the  reft  of  this  traCl  to  Aftracan  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ufbecs  ;  and  in  confideration  of  certain  prefents  they  receive 
from  her  imperial  majefty,  they  ferve  in  her  armies  without 
pay,  but  are  apt  to  plunder  equally  friends  as  foesi. 

As  the  Coflacs  make  now  a  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of 
Europe,  fome  account  of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
They  were  originally  Polifli  peafants,  and  fefved  in  the  Ukrain 
as  a  militia  againft  the  Tartars.  Being  opprefled  by  their  un¬ 
feeling  lords,  a  part  of  them  removed  to  the  uncultivated  banks 
of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  and  there  eftablifhed  a  colony.  They 
were  foon  after  joined,  in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments  of 
their  countrymen  ;  and  they  reduced  Afoph,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Turks,  after  laying  it  in  afties* 
They  next  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  built  Circafky,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Don  ;  and  their 
pofleffions,  which  confifted  of  thirty-nine  towns  on  both  Tides 
that  river,  reached  from  Ribna  to  Afoph.  They  there  lived 
in  a  fruitful  country,  which  they  took  care  to  cultivate  ;  and 
they  were  fo  wedded  to  theft  original  cuftoms,  that  they  were 
little  better  than  nominal  fubjeCts  of  the  czars,  till  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great.  They  profefled  the  Greek  religion  ;  their 
inclinations  were  warlike,  and  occafionally  ferved  againft  the 
Tartars  and  Turks  on  the  Pal  us  Mseotis. 

The  internal  government  of  the  Coflacs  approaches  very 
near  to  the  idea  we  form  of  that  of  the  antient  Germans,  as 
deferibed  by  Tacitus.  The  captains  and  officers  of  the  nation 
chufe  a  chief,  whom  they  call  Hetman,  and  he  refides  at  Cir- 
cafka  ;  but  this  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  czar  ;  and  the  het¬ 
man  holds  his  authority  during  life.  He  a£ls  as  a  fuperior 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  nation,  each  of  which  is  formed 
into  a  feparate  commonwealth,  governed  by  its  own  hetman, 
who  is  chofen  annually.  They  lerve  in  war, -in  confideration 
of  their  enjoying  their  laws  and  liberties.  They  indeed  have 
Teveral  times  rebelled,  for  which  they  fuffered  feverely  under 
Peter  the  Great.  But  the  Ruffian  yoke  was  fo  much  eafier 
than  that  of  the  Poles,  that  in  1654,  the  Coflacs  of  the  Ukrain 
put  themfelves  likewife  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia.  They 
complained,  however,  that  their  liberties  had  been  invaded  ; 
and  in  the  war  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter,  their  hetman, 
Mazeppa,  joined  the  former  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  unable  to 
fulfil  the  magnificent  promifes  he  had  made  to  Charles.  He 
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hroight  over,  however,  fome  of  the  Zaparovian  Cottacs,  who 
are  fettled  about  the  falls  of  the  river  Nieper,  but  moft  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces. 

The  Ruffians  were  formerly  noted  for  fo  ftrong  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  native  foil,  that  they  feldom  vifited  foreign  parts. 
Th  is,  however,  was  only  the  confequence  of  their  pride  and 
ignorance  ;  for  Ruffian  nobility,  befides  thofe  who  are  in  a 
public  charadfer,  are  now  found  at  every  court  in  Europe. 
Her  imperial  majefty  even  interefts  herfclf  in  the  education  of 
young  men  of  quality,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
foreign  fervices,  particularly  that  of  the  Britifh  fleet.  No  peo¬ 
ple  have  fhewn  a  greater  adventuring  fpirit  than  the  Ruffians  5 
witnefs  the  difeovery  of  Kamtfchatka,  a  country  fo  little 
known,  that  it  is  doubtful  to  what  quarter  of  the  globe  it 
pertains  j  but  it  certainly  bids  the  faireft  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  to  lie  contiguous  to  America  :  and  perhaps  it  may 
foon  appear,  that  the  Kamtfchadales  and  the  Americans  are 
the  fame. 

The  befl:  account  we  have  of  Kamtfchatka  is  from  Mr. 
Steller  and  Mr.  Krafheninicoff,  the  latter  of  whom  publilhed 
their  difeoveries,  under  the  fandtion  of  the  Peterfburgh  acade¬ 
my.  The  Kamtfchadales,  from  being  a  people  as  wild  as 
their  country,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  good  Chri- 
ftians.  They  travel  in  fmall  carriages  drawn  by  dogs  ;  and  a 
complete  Kamtfchadalian  equipage,  dogs,  harnefs  and  all, 
coifs  in  that  country  4  1.  10  s.  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The 
Kamtfchadales  believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  before 
they  were  Chriftians.  They  are  fuperftitious  to  extravagance  ; 
and  extremely  Angular  and  capricious  in  the  different  enjoy-* 
ments  of  life,  particularly  their  convivial  entertainments. 
They  feem  to  be  of  Tartar  original  ;  and  before  they  were 
humanized,  their  appearance  and  manners  partook  ftrongly  of 
thofe  of  the  Efquimaux  in  North  America. 

The  Siberians  are  another  nation  of  Ruffia,  whofe  ufages; 
deferve  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  we  know  lefs  of  them,  than  we 
do  of  the  Kamtfchadales.  Many  of  them,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  are  ftill  grofs  pagans  ;  and  their  manners  were  fo  bar¬ 
barous,  that  Peter  the  Great  thought  he  could  not  inflidt  a 
greater  punilhment  upon  his  capital  enemies  the  Swedes,  than 
by  banilhing  them  to  Siberia.  The  effedt  was,  that  the  Swe- 
dilh  officers  and  foldiers  introduced  European  ufages  and  manu- 
fadtures  into  the  country,  and  thereby  acquired  a  comfortable 
living.  The  Mahommetan  Tartars  form  a  confiderable  part  ot 
the  natives  :  and  according  to  the  lateft  accounts,  nature  has 
been  fokind  to  the  country,  that  an  exile  to  Siberia  will  here¬ 
after  be  but  a  very  flight  punijhment, 
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Religion.]  The  eftabliihed  religion  of  Ruffia  is  that  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  by  far  too  nume¬ 
rous  and  complicated  to  be  difcuffed  here.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  they  deny  the  pope’s  fupremacy  ;  and  though  they 
difclaim  image-worfhip,  they  retain  many  idolatrous  and  fuper- 
ftitious  cuftoms.  Their  churches  are  full  of  pictures  of  faints 
whom  they  confider  as  mediators.  They  obferve  a  number  of 
faffs  and  lents,  fo  that  they  live  half  the  year  very  abffemioufly  ; 
an  inflitution  which  is  extremely  convenient  for  their  foil  and 
climate.  They  have  many  peculiar  notions  with  regard  to 
the  facraments  and  Trinity.  They  oblige  thei  bifhops,  but 
not  their  priefts,  to  celibacy.  Peter  the  Great  {hewed  his 
profound  knowledge  of  government  in  nothing  more,  than  the 
reformation  of  his  church.  He  broke  the  dangerous  powers 
of  the  patriarch,  and  the  great  clergy.  He  declared  him- 
felf  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and  preferved  the  fubordina- 
tions  of  metropolitans,  archbifhops,  and  bifhops.  Their 
priefts  have  no  fixed  income,  but  depend  for  fubfiftence 
upon  the  benevolence  of  their  flocks  and  hearers.  Peter, 
after  eftablifhing  this  great  political  reformation,  left  his 
clergy  in  full  pofleflion  of  all  their  idle  ceremonies  ;  nor  did 
he  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  ciergy ;  that  impolitic  attempt 
was  referved  for  the  late  emperor,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
his  fatal  cataftrophe.  Before  his  days,  an  incredible  number 
of  both  fexes  were  {hut  up  in  convents ;  nor  has  it  been  found 
prudent  entirely  to  abolifh  thofe  focieties.  The  abufes  of 
them,  however,  are  in  a  great  meafure  removed  ;  for  no  male 
can  become  a  monk  till  he  is  turned  of  thirty ;  and  no  female, 
or  nun,  till  fhe  is  fifty ;  and  even  then  not  without  the  ex- 
prefs  permifiion  of  their  fuperiors. 

The  conquered  provinces,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  re¬ 
tain  the  exercife  of  their  own  religion  ;  but  fuch  is  the  extent 
of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  many  of  its  fubjedfs  are  Mahom- 
metans,  and  more  of  them  no  better  than  pagans,  in  Siberia 
and  the  uncultivated  countries.  Many  ill-judged  attempts 
have  been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have  only 
tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  infidelity. 

Language.]  The  common  language  of  Ruflia,  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Polifh  and  Sclavonian  ;  their  priefts,  however,  and 
the  moft  learned  of  their  clergy,  make  ufe  of  what  is  called 
modern  Greek  ;  and  they  who  know  that  language  in  its  pu¬ 
rity,  are  at  no  lofs  for  underftanding  it  in  its  corrupted  ftate. 
The  Ruffians  have  thirty-fix  letters,  the  forms  of  which  have 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  old  Greek  alphabet. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Ruffians,  hitherto, 
have  made  but  an  incpnfiderable  appearance  in  the  republic  of 
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letters ;  but  the  great  encouragement  given  by  their  fovereigns 
of  late,  in  the  inflitution  of  academies,  and  other  literary 
boards,  has  produced  fufficient  proofs,  that  they  are  mo  way 
deficient  as  to  intellectual  abilities.  The  papers  exhibited  by 
them,  at  their  academical  meetings,  have  been  favourably 
received  all  over  Europe  j  efpecially  thofe  that  relate  to  agro¬ 
nomy,  the  mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  The  fpeeches 
pronounced  by  the  bifhop  of  Turer,  the  metropolitan  of  No- 
vogorod,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  marfhal  at  the  late  open¬ 
ing  of  the  commifiion  for  a  new  code  of  laws,  are  elegant  and 
claffical ;  and  the  progrefs  which  learning  has  made  in  that 
empire  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,,  is  an  evidence, 
that  the  Ruffians  are  as  capable  as  any  of  their  neighbours  to 
fhine  in  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Universities.]  Three  colleges  were  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  at  Mofcow  ;  one  for  clallical  learning  and  philofo¬ 
phy,  the  fecond  for  mathematics,  and  the  third  for  navigation 
and  aftronomy.  To  thefe  he  added  a  difpenfary,  which  is  a 
magnificent  building,  and  under  the  care  of  fome  able  Ger¬ 
man  chemifts  and  apothecaries ;  who  furnifh  medicines  not 
only  to  the  army,  but  all  over  the  kingdom.  And  within 
thefe  few  years,  Mr.  de  Shorealow,  high  chamberlain  to  the 
emprefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Peter  the  Great,  has  founded 
an  univerfity  in  this  city. 

Cities,  towns,  palaces,  1  Peterfburgh  naturally  takes 
and  other  buildings,  j  the  lead  in  this  divifion.  It 
lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Neva  with  the  lake  Ladoga,  already 
mentioned,  in  latitude  60 ;  but  the  reader  may  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  its  fituation,  by  being  informed  that  it  Hands  on  both 
fides  the  river  Neva,  between  that  lake  and  the  bottom  of  the 
Finland  gulph.  In  the  year  1703,  this  city  confifted  of  two 
fmall  fifhing  huts,  on  a  fpot  fo  waterifh  and  fwampy,  that 
the  ground  was  formed  into  nine  ifiands ;  by  which,  according 
to  Voltaire,  its  principal  quarters  are  Hill  divided.  Without 
entering  into  too  minute  a  defcription  of  this  wonderful  city, 
it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  extends  about  fix  miles  every 
way  ;  and  contains  every  ftrudlure  for  magnificence,  the 
improvement  of  the  arts,  revenue,  navigation,  war,  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  like,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  cities  in  Europe.  It  may  appear  furprizing,  that  the  lateffc 
authors  who  treat  of  that  country,  differ  widely  as  to  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Peterfburgh.  Voltaire  tells  us,  that  it  is  faid  to 
contain  at  prefent  400,000  fouls.  This  feeins  to  be  an  over¬ 
rate,  even  admitting  the  imperial  troops,  attendants,  and 
officers  of  ftate  to  be  included.  Bufching,  whom  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  follow^  thinks  that  Peterfburgh  con  fills  of  about 
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8000  houfes,  and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants :  a 
number,  however,  that  would  feem  to  be  di (proportioned  to 
that  of  the  houfes,  did  we  not  refledl  on  the  great  number  of 
fervants  maintained  by  the  Ruffian  nobility  and  merchants. 
The  new  fummer  palace  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of 
architecture  in  Europe.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  (which 
has  neither  gates  nor  walls)  is  a  fir  on  g,  beautiful  fort ;  and 
the  admiralty  and  dock-yards  are  likewife  well  fortified. 

As  Petersburg  is  the  emporium  of  Ruffia,  the  number  of 
foreign  fhips  trading  to  it  in  the  fummer  time  is  furprifing. 
In  winter,  3000  one-horfe  fledges  are  employed  for  paffengers 
in  the  flreets.  It  contains  twenty  Ruffian,  and  four  Lutheran 
churches,  befides  thofe  of  the  Calvinifls  and  Roman-Catho¬ 
lics  ;  and  is  the  feat  of  a  univerfity,  and  feveral  academies. 
Peterfburgh  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  one  of 
Peter  the  Great’s  conquefts  from  the  Swedes. 

The  city  of  Mofcow  was  formerly  the  glory  of  this  great 
empire,  and  it  ft  ill  continues  confiderable  enough  to  figure 
among  the  capitals  of  Europe.  It  Hands,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  on  the  river  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  in  lat. 
55  45,  about  1414  miles  nortfi-eaft  of  London  ;  and  though  its 
ilreets  are  not  regular,  it  prefents  a  very  pidturefque  appear¬ 
ance,  for  it  contains  fuch  a  number  of  gardens,  groves,  lawns, 
and  flreams,  that  it  feems  rather  to  be  a  cultivated  country 
than  a  city.  The  antient  magnificence  of  this  city  would  be 
incredible,  were  it  not  attefted  by  the  moll  unqueftionable 
authors  :  but  we  are  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  uncuL 
tivated  Hate  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which  might  have 
made  it  appear  with  a  greater  luftre  in  a  traveller’s  eyes. 
Neither  Voltaire  nor  Bufching  gives  us  any  fatisfadlory  ac¬ 
count  of  this  capital ;  and  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
authors  who  divide  it  into  regular  quarters,  and  each  quarter 
inhabited  by  a  different  order  or  profeffion.  Bufching  fpeaks 
of  it  as  the  largeft  city  in  Europe;  but  that  can  be  only 
meant  as  to  the  ground  it  Hands  on.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  Mofcow  contains  1600  churches  and  convents,  and  forty- 
three  places  or  fquares.  Bufching  makes  the  merchants  ex¬ 
change  to  contain  about  6000  fine  (hops,  which  difplay  a 
vaH  parade  of  commerce,  efpecially  to  and  from  China.  No 
city  difplays  a  greater  contraH  than  Mofcow,  of  magni¬ 
ficence  and  meannefs  in  building.  The  houfes  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  general  are  miferable  timber  booths  ;  but  their  pa¬ 
laces,  churches,  convents,  ‘and  other  public  edifices,  are 
fpacious  and  lofty.  The  Krimlin,  or  grand  imperial  palace, 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moH  fuperb  Hrudlures  in  the  world  : 
it  lies  in  the  interior  circle  of  the  city?  and  contains  the  old 
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imperial  palace,  pleafure-houfe,  and  {tables,  a  vi&ualling-. 
houfe,  the  palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarch, 
nine  cathedrals,  five  convents,  four  parifh  churches,  the  arfe- 
nal,  with  the  public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All  the 
churches  in  the  Krimlin  have,  beautiful  fpires,  moft  of  them 
egilt,  or  covered  with  filver  :  the  architecture  is  in  the  Gothic 
tafte  ;  but  the  infides  of  the  churches  are  richly  ornamented  5 
and  the  pictures  of  the  faints  are  decorated  with  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  {tones.  Mention  is  made  of  the  cathedral,  which, 
has  no  fewer  than  nine  towers,  covered  with  copper  double: 
gilt,  and  contains  a  filver  branch  with  forty-eight  lights,  faidl 
to  weigh  2800  pounds.  A  volume  would  fcarcely  fuffice  tQ 
recount  the  other  particulars  of  this  city’s  magnificence.  Its 
fumptuous  monuments  of  the  great  dukes  and  czars,  the  ma¬ 
gazine,  the  patriarchal  palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery, 
are  noble  ifruCfures.  The  public  is  no  firanger  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  anecdote,  that  the  czar  John  Bafilides  ordered  the 
architedl  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  to  be  deprived  of  his  eye- 
fight,  that  he  might  never  contrive  its  equal.  The  fiory  is 
improbable,  and  took  its  rife  from  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of 
that  great  prince.  I  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  mention, 
the  great  bell  of  Mofcow ;  where  the  inhabitants  are  fo  di- 
firadtedly  fond  of  bells,  that  they  are  always  tinkling  in  ever^ 
quarter.  The  jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the  virgin 
Mar}',  in  the  Krimlin  church,  and  its  other  furniture,  can 
be  only  equalled  by  what  is  feen  at  the  famous  Holy  Houfe  o£ 
Loretto  in  Italy.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  Peter,  who  was 
attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not  neglect  Mofcow  at  the  time 
he  was  building  Peterfbur.gh  ;  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  pav'ed, 
adorned  it  with  noble  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with  manu- 
failures. 

Nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  as  to  the  population  of 
Mofcow.  When  lord  Carlifle  was  the  Englifli  ambafiador 
there,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  this  city  was  12  miles  in 
compafs,  and  the  number  of  houfes  were  computed  at  40,000* 
Voltaire  fays,  that  Mofcow  was  then  twenty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  that  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  500,000 ;  but 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  make  an  eftimtitc  of  its  prefent  popu¬ 
lation. 

Curiosities.]  This  article  affords  no  great  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  Ruflia  has  but  lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of 
civilized  nations.  She  can,  however,  produce  many  fitupen- 
dous  monuments  cf  the  public  fpirit  of  her  fovereigns  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  canals  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  benefit 
of  commerce.  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  pafiion  the  Rui- 
fians  have  for  bell -x ingins:  5  and  we  are  told,  that  the  great 
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bell  of  Mofcow,  the  largeft  in  the  world,  weighs  443,772- 
pounds  weight  ;  and  was  call  in  the  reign  of  the  emprefs 
Anne  ;  but  the  beam  on  which  it  hung  Being  burnt,  it  fell, 
and  a  large  piece  is  broke  out  of  it ;  fo  that  it  lately  lay  in  a 
manner  ufelefs.  The  building  of  Peterlburgh,  and  raifing  it 
of  a  fudden  from  a  few  fifhing-huts  to  be  a  populous  and  rich** 
city,  is  perhaps  a  curiofity  hardly  to  be  paralleled  fince  the 
ereXion  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  fortrefs  of  Kronfladt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterfburgh, 
which  is  almofl  impregnable.  This  fortrefs  and  city  imployed, 
for  fome  years,  300,000  men,  in  laying  its  foundations,  and 
driving  piles,  night  and  day;  a  work  which  no  monarch  in 
Europe  (Peter  excepted)  could  have  executed.  The  whole 
plan,  with  a  very  little  affiflance  from  fome  German  engineers, 
was  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  Equally  wonderful  was  the^ 
navy  which  he  raifed  to  his  people,  at  the  time  when  they 
could  not  be  faid  to  have  pofTefled  a  fhip  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  What  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  he  wrought  in  per- 
fon  in  all  thofe  amazing  works,  with  the  fame  alfiduity  as  if 
he  had  been  a  common  labourer. 

Commerce  and  poli-  )  1  have  joined  thefe  two  articles 

tical  interests.  3  under  one  head,  becaufe  fuch  is 
the  fituation  and  ftrength  of  Rufia,  that  fhe  has  nothing 
either  to  hope  or  to  fear  but  from  commerce.  It  is  true,  her 
territories  are  acceflible  on  the  fide  of  Poland,  and  therefore  it 
is  her  interefl  to  preferve  a  flrong  party  in  that  country  ;  but 
even  this  policy  has  commerce  chiefly  for  its  objeX,  becaufe 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  Diffidents  of  Poland  are  the  only  traders 
in  that  great  country  ;  and  three-fourths  of  them  being  of  the 
Greek  church,  confider  her  imperial  majefly  as  their  patronefs 
and  protestor. 

in  treating  of  the  Ruffian  commerce,  former  accounts  are  of 
little  fervice  at  this  time,  becaufe  of  its  great  improvements 
and  variations.  By  the  befl  and  fureft  information,  the  an¬ 
nual  exports  of  Ruffia  at  prefent  amount  to  four  millions  of 
rubles  ;  and  her  imports  do  not  exceed  three  millions  ;  fo  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is  yearly  225000  1.  fieri ing  in  her  favour. 
This  calculation,  however,  is  fubjeX  to  fuch  uncertainties  as 
time  alone  can  remove,  arifing  from  Ruffia’s  commercial  con¬ 
nexions  with  Great-Britain,  from  whom,  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  fhe  gained  the  greatefl  part  of  that  balance.  Great- 
Britain,  however,  has,  within  that  time,  given  fuch  encou¬ 
ragement  to  her  American  colonies,  and  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irifh  linen  manufacture*,  that  her  imports  from  Ruffia  are 
greatly  diminifhed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vafl:  advantages 
Which  by  later  treaties  between  England  and  Ruffia,  her  im¬ 
perial 
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perial  majefty  has  been  enabled  to  acquire  upon  the  Cafpian 
fea,  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  will  probably  more  than 
counterbalance  ail  the  diminution  which  the  Ruffian  exports  to 
Great-Britain  may  have  fuffered. 

Ruffia’s  productions  and  exports,  in  general,  are  many,  and 
very  valuable,  viz.  furs  and  peltry  of  various  kinds,  red  leather, 
linen  and  thread,  iron,  copper,  fail-cloth,  hemp  and  flax, 
pitch  and  tar,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  ifing-glafs,  linfeed-oil, 
pot-afh,  foap,  feathers,  train-oil,  hogs  bridles,  mufk,  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  other  drugs  ;  timber,  and  alfo  raw-filk  from  China 
and  Perfia. 

Her  foreign  commerce  is  much  encreafed  fince  her  conquefts 
from  Sweden,  efpecially  of  Livonia  and  Ingria;  and  fmce  the 
eftablifhing  of  her  new  emporium  of  Peterfburgh  ;  whereby 
her  naval  intercourfe  with  Europe  is  made  much  more  fhort 
and  eafy. 

•  Ruffia  carries  on  a  commerce  over  land,  by  caravans,  to 
China,  chiefly  in  furs:  and  they  bring  back  from  thence,  tea, 
filks,  cotton,  gold,  See.  To  Bochara,  near  the  river  Oxus, 
in  Tartary,  Ruffia  fends  her  own  merchandize,  in  return  for 
Indian  filks,  curled  lamb-fkins,  and  ready  money ;  and  alfo 
from  the  annual  fair  at  Samarcand  :  fhe  likewife  trades  to 
Perfia,  by  Aftracan,  crofs  the  Cafpian  fea,  for  raw  and 
wrought  filk. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Archangel,  which  lies 
upon  the  White-Sea,  was  the  only  port  of  naval  communica¬ 
tion  which  Ruffia  had  with  the  reft  of  Europe;  but  it  was 
fubjeCt  to  a  long  and  tempeftuous  voyage.  This  town  is  about 
three  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  :  built  all  of 
wood,  excepting  the  exchange,  which  is  of  ftone.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  decreafe  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  by  building 
Peterfburgh,  it  ftill  exports  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandize. 

The  late  and  prefent  empreftes  of  Ruffia,  were  fo  fenfible  of 
the  benefits  arifing  to  commerce  through  peace,  that  they  feem 
to  have  poftponed  other  valuable  interefts  to  that  confidera- 
tion  ;  witnefs  the  facrifices  made  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  to 
preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  north,  in  fettling  the  Syv  difh 
fucceffion  ;  and  tne  moderation  which  her  prefent  maj  efty 
obferved  in  her  fan’s  claims  upon  Denmark  for  the  duchy  of 
Holftein  when  her  hufband  died.  This  difference,  however, 
if  not  prudently  prevented,  may,  feme  time  or  other,  kindle  a 
general  flame  in  the  north,  if  not  all  over  Europe. 

Constitution,  laws,  and  )  The  conft  ution  gpd 
distinctions  of  rank.  §  laws  of  Ruffia,  like  thofc 
©f  other  arbitrary  governments,  reft  in  the  bread:  of  the  ieve- 
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reign.  The  fubjedls,  however,  had  fome  general  rules  to  guide 
them,  both  in  criminal  and  civil  matters,  which  always  took, 
place,  when  no  interpofition  of  government  happened  to  fet 
them  afide.  The  czar  Alexis,  who  mounted  the  throne  in 
1645,  drew  up  an  imperfecft  code  of  laws  ;  but  he  never  could 
Efficiently  enforce  them,  beirig  perpetually  engaged  in  war, 
either  foreign  or  domeftic  ;  fo  that  they  became  in  a  manner 
tifelefs  or  unknown.  Even  Peter  the  Great  never  could 
bring  his  fubjechs  into  that  ftate  of  civilization  as  to  truft  them 
with  any  law  but  his  own  will.  In  matters  of  -importance, 
fuch  as  the  trying  and  condemning  his  fon  to  death,  he  gene¬ 
rally  appointed  a  commiffion,  with  fome  perfon  of  diftindfion 
at  its  head,  for  trying  them  ;  but  this  was  only  to  fave  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  defpotifm ;  for  the  commiffioners  always  pro¬ 
nounced  judgment  according  to  what  they  knew  to  be  his  fen- 
timents.  The  late  emprefs,  Elizabeth,  made  a  law,  but  it 
only  bound  herfelf,  that  fhe  would  fuffer  no  capital  punifh- 
ments  to  be  inflidled  in  her  reign.  Were  not  the*  fa dt  un¬ 
doubted,  pofterity  could  not  believe,  that  one  of  the  moft 
extenfive  governments  in  the  world  could  fubfift  in  peace  and 
tranquillity  within  itfelf,  under  fuch  an  exception  of  juftice. 
The  truth  is,  the  dreadful  punifhments  incurred  by  delin¬ 
quents,  though  not  capital,  were  Efficient  to  deter  them. 
XJpon  the  whole,  the  virtues  of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns,  fince 
Peter’s  time,  have  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  their  laws. 

The  Ruffian  monarchy  is  hereditary,  but  after  a  particular 
mode  ;  for  the  fenate  and  the  great  lords  make  themfelves 
judges  of  the  proximity  of  blood  in  their  fovereigns  ;  as  may 
be  feen  in  their  hiftory.  The  prefent  emprefs  was  railed  to 
the  throne,  by  being  wife  to  the  emperor,  and  mother  of  his 
fon;  and  fhe  has  Efficiently  juftified  the  partiality  that  has 
been  {hewed  her,  by  the  wifdom,  patriotism,  and  vigour  of 
her  government ;  but  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  her  care  to 
give  jher  fubjedts  a  new  code  of  lav/s.  With  this  view,  in 
1768,  fhe  aftembled  deputies  from  all  the  diftridh  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  her  dominions,  fo  as  to  form,  in  effect,  a  Ruffian 
parliament.  When  they  were  met,  they  were  prefented  with 
Inftrudtions,  which  contained  her  ideas  of  diftributive  juftice ; 
and  which  do  the  higheft  honour  to  her  political  and  perfonal 
virtues.  The  code  which  has  been  drawn  up,  has  not  yet 
been  made  public,  at  leaft  to  the  reft  of  Europe;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly  worthy  of  its  imperial 
patronefs. 

*  The  dlftincfticns  of  rank,  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
Ruffian  conftitution.  The  late  empreffes  took  the  title  of 
Autocratrix,  which  implies,  that  they  owed  their  dignity  to 
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rvo  earthly  power.  Their  antient  nobility  were  divided  into 
knezes  or  knazeys,  boyars,  and  vaivods.  The  knezes  were 
fovereigns  upon  their  own  eftates,  till  they  were  reduced  by 
the  czar ;  but  they  ftill  retain  the  name.  The  boyars  were 
nobility  under  the  knezes  ;  and  the  vaivods  were  governors  of 
provinces.  Thofe  titles,  however,  fo  often  revived  the  ideas 
of  their  antient  power,  that  the  prefent  and  late  empreffes  have 
introduced  among  their  fubjedfs  the  titles  of  counts  and  princes, 
and  the  other  diftindlions  of  nobility  that  are  common  to  the 
reft  of  Eu’iope, 

A  fenate,  compofed  of  the  moft  refpedfabJe  members  of  the 
empire,  ftill  fubfifts  in  Ruffia  ;  but  though  the  emprefs  treats 
the  inftitution  with  the  higheft  regard  and  deference,  and  fub- 
mits  the  greateft  concerns  of  her  empire  to  their  deliberation, 
yet  they  are  no  better  than  her  privy  council  ;  and  they  fel- 
dom  or  never  give  her  any  advice,  but  fuch  as  is  conformable 
to  her  pleafure. 

Revenue  and  expences.]  Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  con^ 
cerning  the  revenues  of  this  mighty  empire  ;  but  they  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  at  prefent,  far  fuperior  to  what  they  were  in  former 
times,  even  under  Peter  the  Great,  The  vaft  exertions  for 
promoting  induftry,  made  by  his  fuccefFors,efpeciaIly  her  prefent 
imperial  majefty,  muft  have  greatly  added  to  their  income, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  four  millions  fter- 
ling  annually.  When  the  reader  confiders  this  fum  relatively, 
that  is,  according  to  the  high  value  of  money  in  that  empire, 
compared  to  its  low  value  in  Great-Britain,  he  will  find  it  a 
very  confiderable  revenue.  That  it  is  fo,  appears  from  the 
vaft  armies  maintained  and  paid  by  the  late  and  prefent  emprefs, 
in  Germany,  Poland,  and  elfewhere,  when  no  part  of  the 
money  returned  to  Ruffia ;  nor  do  I  find  that  they  received 
any  confiderable  fubfidy  from  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Au~ 
ftria,  who,  indeed,  were  in  no  condition  to  grant  them  any. 
Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  in  1735,  reckoning  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  Tartars,  with  all  taxes  and  duties  in  money,  the  fum  total 
amounted  to  thirteen  millions  of  rubles  (each  ruble  amounting 
to  about  4s.  6d.  fterling.)  This  income  was  at  that  time 
fufficient  to  maintain  339,500,  as  well  fea  as  land  forces.  The 
other  expences,  befides  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
her  prefent  majefty,  the  number  and  difcipline  of  which  are  at 
Icaft  equal  to  thofe  of  her  greateft  predeceffors,  is  very  confi¬ 
derable.  Her  court  is  elegant  and  magnificent ;  her  guards 
arid  attendants  fplendid ;  and  the  encouragement  fhe  gives  to 
learning,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  ufeiul  difcoverics, 
cofts  her  yaft  fyms,  exclufive  of  her  ordinary  expences  of  ftate. 
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Some  of  the  Ruffian  revenues  arife  from  monopolies  ;  which 
are  often  neceflary  in  the  infancy  of  commerce.  The  moft 
hazardous  enterprize  undertaken  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  his 
imitating  the  condudf  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  in  feizing 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  He  found,  perhaps,  that  policy 
and  neceffity  required  that  the  greater!  part  of  them  fhould  be 
reftored,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  his  great  aim  being  to 
deprive  the  patriarch  of  his  exceffive  power.  The  clergy,  how¬ 
ever,  are  taxed  in  Ruffia  :  but  the  pecuniary  revenues  of  the 
crown  arife  from  taxes  upon  eftates,  bagnios,  bees,  mills,  fifhe- 
ries,  and  other  particulars. 

The  Ruffian  armies  are  raifed  at  little  or  no  expence  and, 
while  in  their  own  country,  fubfifted  chiefly  on  provifions  fur- 
nifhed  them  by  the  country  people,  according  to  their  internal 
valuation. 

Hi  story.]  It  is  evident,  both  from  ancient  hiflory  and 
modern  difcoveries,  that  fome  of  the  moft  neglected  parts 
of  the  Ruffian  empire  at  prefent,  were  formerly  mich  and 
populous.  The  reader  who  throws  his  eyes  on  a  general  map 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  may  fee  the  advantages  of  their  fituation, 
and  their  communication  by  rivers  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
richeft  provinces  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires.  In  later 
times,  the  Aflaticpartof  Ruffia  bordered  with  Samarcand,  inTar- 
tary,  once  the  capital,  under  Jenghis  khan  and  Tamerlane, 
of  a  far  more  rich  and  powerful  empire,  than  any  mentioned 
by  hiflory;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  con- 
queft  of  Ruffia  was  among  the  laft  attempts  made  by  the  former 
of  thofe  princes.  We  cannot,  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
probability,  carry  our  conjectures,  with  regard  to  the  hiftory 
of  Ruffia,  higher  than  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  which 
happened  about  the  tenth  century;  when  a  princels  of  this 
country,  called  Olha,  is  faid  to  have  been  baptized  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  refufed  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor,  John 
Zimifces,  in  marriage.  This  accounts  for  the  Ruffians  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Greek  religion,  and  part  of  their  alphabet.  Photius, 
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*  On  my  return  (fays  a  late  traveller  through  Ruffia)  from  Tobollky  to  St.  Pe- 
terlburgh,  going  into  a  houfe  where  I  was  to  lodge,  I  found  a  father  chained  to  a 
poftin  the  middle  of  his  family  :  by  his  cries,  and  the  little  regard  his  children  paid 
to  him,  I  imagined  he  was  mad ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  cafe.  In  Ruffia, 
people,  who  are  font  to  raife  recruits,  go  through  all  the  Villages,  and  pitch  upon 
the  men  proper  for  the  fervice,  as  butchers,  in  all  other  parts,  go  into  the  folds  to 
mark  the  fheep.  This  man’s  ion  had  been  feledled  for  the  fervice,  and  made  his 
efcape,  without  the  father’s  knowledge  ;  the  father  was  made  a  prifoner  in  his  own 
houfe ;  his  children  were  his  gaolers,  and  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving 
his  fentence.  I  was  fo  much  {hocked  with  this  account,  and  with  the  feene  I  be¬ 
held,  that  I  was  forced  to  feek  another  lodging  immediately.  Happy  England  l 
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the  famous  Greek  patriarch,  fent  priefts  to  baptize  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  who  were  for  fome  time  fubjedf  to  the  fee  of  Conftanti- 
nople  ;  but  the  Greek  patriarchs  afterwards  refigned  all  their 
authority  over  the  Ruffian  church  ;  and  its  bilhops  erected 
themfelves  into  patriarchs,  who  were  in  a  manner  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  certain,  that  till  the  year  1450, 
the  princes  of  Ruffia  were  but  very  little  confidered,  being 
chiefly  fubjedted  by  the  Tartars.  It  was  about  this  time,  that 
John,  or  Iwan  Bafilides,  conquered  the  Tartars,  and,  among 
others,  the  duke  of  Great  Novogorod  ;  from  whom  he  is  faid 
to  have  carried  300  cart  loads  of  gold  and  filver. 

His  grandfon,  the  famous  John  Bafilowitz  II.  having  clear¬ 
ed  his  country  of  the  intruding  Tartars,  fubdued  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Cafan  and  Aftracan  Tartary,  in  Afia,  and  annexed 
them  to  the  Ruffian  dominions.  By  his  cruelty,  however, 
he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  his  fineft  provinces,  par¬ 
ticularly  Livonia  and  Efthonia,  to  throw  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Before  the  time  of  this 
John  II.  the  fovereign  of  Ruffia  took  the  title  of  Welike 
_Knez,  i.  e.  great  prince,  great  lord,  or  great  chief;  which 
the  Chriftian  nations  afterwards  rendered  by  that  of  great  duke. 
The  title  of  Tzar,  or  as  we  call  it,  czar,  was  added  to  that 
of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  of  Per- 
fian  or  Afiatic  original ;  becaufe,  at  firft,  it  was  applied  only 
to  Cafirn,  Aftracan,  and  the  Afian  Siberia.  Upon  the  death 
of  John  Bafilowitz,  the  Ruffian  fucceffion  was  filled  up  by  a 
fet  of  weak  cruel  princes,  and  their  territories  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  civil  wars.  In  1 597,  Boris  Godonow,  according 
to  Voltaire,  whofe  information  I  prefer,  as  it  feems  to  be  the 
moft  authentic,  aflaffinated  Demetri,  or  Demetrius,  the  law¬ 
ful  heir,  and  ufurped  the  throne.  A  young  monk  took  the 
name  of  Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  that  prince,  who  had 
efcaped  from  his  murderers;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
Poles,  and  a  confiderable  party  (which  every  tyrant  has  againft 
him)  he  drove  out  the  ufurper,  and  feized  the  crown  himfelf. 
The  impofture  was  difcovered  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  fo- 
vereignty,  becaufe  the  people  were  not  pleafed  with  him,  and 
he  was  murdered.  Three  other  falfe  Demetrius’s  ftarted  up 
one  after  another. 

Thefe  impoftures  prove  the  defpicable  ftate  of  ignorance  in 
which  the  Ruffians  were  immerged.  Their  country  became 
by  turns  a  prey  to  the  Poles  and  the  Swedes;  but  was  at  length 
delivered  by  the  good  fenfe  of  the  boyars,  impelled  by  their 
defpair,  fo  late  as  the  year  1613.  The  independency  of  Ruffia 
was  then  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished.  Udiflaus,  fon 
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to  Sigifmtmd  II.  of  Poland,  had  been  declared  czar  ;  but  the 
tyranny  of  the  Poles  was  fuch,  that  it  produced  a  general  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  Ruffians,  who  drove  the  Poles  out  of  Molcow, 
where  they  had  for  feme  time  defended  themfelves  -with  unex¬ 
ampled  courage.  Philaretes,  archbifhop  of  Rollow,  whofe 
wife  was  defeended  of  the  antient  lovereigns  of  Ruffia,  had 
been  fent  ambaffiador  to  Poland  by  Demetrius,  one  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  tyrants  ;  and  there  he  was  detained  prifoner,  under  pre¬ 
tence,  that  his  countrymen  had  rebelled  againft  Uladiflaus. 
The  boyars  met  in  a  body;  and  fuch  was  their  veneration  for 
Philaretes  and  his  wife,  whom  the  tyrant  had  fhut  up  in  a 
nunnery,  that  they  eledfed  their  fan,  Michael,  a  youth  of  15 
‘years  of  age,,  to  be  their  fovereign.  The  father  being  ex¬ 
changed  for  fome  Polifh  prifoners,  returned  to  Ruffia  ;  and 
being  created  patriarch  by  his  fon,  he  reigned  in  the  young 
man’s  right  with  great  prudence  and  fuccefs.  He  defeated  the 
attempts  of  the  Poles  to  replace  Uladiflaus  upon  the  throne, 
and  likewife  the  claims  of  a  brother  of  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
but  fubmitted  to  young  Michael  without  any  terms.  The  claims 
of  the  Swedes  and  Poles  upon  Ruffia,  occafioned  a  war  be¬ 
tween  thofe  two  people,  which  gave  Michael  a  kind  of  a 
breathing-time;  and  he  made  ufe  of  it  for  the  benefit  of'  his 
fubjedfs.  I  find,  that  foon  after  the  election  of  Michael, 
James  I.  of  England  fent,  at  his  invitation.  Sir  John  Mey- 
rick,  as  his  ambaffador  to  Ruffia,  upon  fome  commercial  affairs, 
and  to  reclaim  a  certain  fum  of  money  which  James  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Michael  or  his  predeceffors.  The  Englifh  court, 
however,  was  fo  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  tho* 
a  Ruffian  company  had  been  then  eftablifhed  at  London,  that 
James  was  adtually  unacquainted  with  the  czar’s  name  and 
title,  for  he  gave  him  no  other  denomination  than  that  of 
Great  duke  and  lord  of  Ruffia.  Three  years  after,  James  and 
Michael  became  much  better  acquainted  ;  and  the  latter  con¬ 
cluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  which  fhews  him 
to  have  been  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  interefts  of  his 
own  fubjedfs,  but  the  laws  and  ufages  of  nations.  Before  wc 
take  leave  of  Michael,  who  furvived  his  father,  I  am  to  men¬ 
tion  the  modes  of  the  czar’s  nuptials,  which  I  could  not  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  mifcellaneous  cuftoms  of  their  fubjedfs,  and 
which  are  as  follow.  His  czariih  majefty’s  intention  to  marry 
being  known,  the  moil  celebrated  beauties  of  his  dominions 
were  fent  for  to  court,  and  there  entertained.  They  were  vi- 
fited  by  the  czar,  and  the  moff  magnificent  nuptial  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made,  before  the  happy  lady  was  declared,  by  fend¬ 
ing  her  magnificent  jewels,  and  a  wedding  robe.  The  reft  of 
the  candidates  were  then  difmiffied  to  their  feveral  homes,  with 
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luitable  prefents.  The  name  of  the  lady’s  father  who  pleafed 
Michael,  was  Strefchnen  ;  and  he  was  ploughing  his  own  farm, 
when  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  he  was  father-in-law  to 
the  czar. 

Alexis  fucceeded  his  father  Michael,  and  was  married  in  th® 
fame  manner.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  ge¬ 
nius.  He  recovered  Smolenfko,  Know,  and  the  Ukraine  3  but 
was  unfortunate  in  the  wars  with  the  Swedes.  When  the 
grand  fignior,  Mahomet  IV.  haughtily  demanded  fotne  poffef- 
lions  from  him  in  the  Ukraine,  his  anfwer  was,  that  he 
fcorned  to  fubmit  to  a  Mahometan  dog,  and  that  his  feymitar 
was  as  good  as  the  grand  fignior’s  fabre.”  Fie  attempted  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  civil  government  of  his  fub- 
jects,  which  is  faid  to  be  Hill  in  being.  He  cultivated  a  polite 
correfpondence  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  3  and  even 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  though  he  ordered  his  ambafladors 
not  to  kifs  the  pope’s  toe.  He  fubdued  a  chief  of  the  Don 
CofTacs,  named  Stenko  Rafin,  who  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
felf  king  of  Anracan  ;  and  the  rebel,  with  12,000  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  were  hanged  on  the  high  roads.  He  introduced  linen 
and  filk  manufactures  into  his  dominions  :  and  in  Head  of  put¬ 
ting  to  death  or  enfiaving  his  Lithuanian,  Polifh,  arid  Tartar 
prifoners,  he  fent  them  to  people  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and 
the  Kama.  He  died  fuddenly,  at  the  age  of  46,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1675,  after  fhewing  himfelf  worthy  of  being 
father  to  Peter  the  Great. 

Alexis  left  behind  him  three  fons  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
a  woman  of  great  intrigue  and  fpirit.  The  names  of  the  fons 
were  Theodore,  Iwan  or  John,  and  Peter,  who  was  by  a  fe- 
cond  marriage.  Theodore  mounted  the  throne,  and  fhewed 
excellent  difpofitions  for  the  improvement  of  his  fubjecls  3  but 
his  bodily  infirmities  prevented  him  from  carrying  them  into 
execution.  Fie  died  without  any  iffue.  His  brother  Iwan, 
being  almoft  blind  and  dumb,  and  otherwife  diftempered, 
Theodore,  before  his  death,  named  his  younger  brother,  Peter, 
to  the  fovereignty  3  though  then  only  10  years  of  age.  This 
deflination  was  difpleafing  to  the  ambitious  princefs  Sophia ; 
and  fhe  found  means  to  excite  a  horrible  fedition  arnono;  the 
Strelitzes,  who  then  formed  the  Handing  army  of  Ruffia. 
Their  excefi'es  furpaffed  all  defeription  5  but  Sophia,  by  her 
management,  replaced  her  brother  Iwan  in  his  birthright 3  and 
exercifed  the  government  herfelf,  with  the  greateft  jfeverity  and 
inhumanity  3  for  all  the  Ruffian  grandees  who  were  related  to 
Peter,  or  whom  foe  fuppofed  to  favour  him,  were  put  to  cruel 
deaths.  The  inflances  given  by  Voltaire,  of  her  inhuman  ad  mi- 
11  ftration,  are  fhocking  to  humanity.  At  length*  in  1682,  the 
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two  princes,  Iwan  and  Peter,  were  declared  joint  fovereigns, 
and  their  filler  their  affociate  and  co-regent.  Her  adminiftra- 
tion  was  bloody  and  tumultuous ;  nor  durft  fhe  venture  to  check 
the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes,  and  other  infurgents.  Finding 
this  debility  in  her  own  perfon,  fhe  intended  to  have  married 
prince  Bafil  Galitzin,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  fenfe 
‘and  fpirit,  and  fome  learning.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  by  Sophia,  he  marched  into  Crim  Tartary;  but  Peter 
was  now  about  17  years  of  age,  and  a  Her  ted  his  right  to  the 
throne.  Sophia  and  Iwan  were  then  at  Mofcow  j  and  upon 
Peter’s  publifhing  aloud,  that  a  confpiracy  had  been  formed  by 
his  filler  to  murder  him,  he  was  joined  by  the  Strelitzes,  who 
defeated  or  deftroyed  Sophia’s  party,  and  forced  herfelf  to  re¬ 
tire  to  a  monaftery.  Galitzin’s  life  was  fpared,  but  his  great 
eftate  was  confifcated  j  and  the  following  curious  fentence  was 
pronounced  as  his  punifhment,  tc  Thou  art  commanded  by  the 
moll  clement  czar,  to  repair  to  Karga,  a  town  under  the  pole, 
and  there  to  continue  the  remainder  of  thy  days.  His  ma- 
jefty,  out  of  his  extreme  goodnefs,  allows  thee  three  pence 
per  day  for  thy  fubfiftence.”  Upon  the  death  of  Iwan,  which 
happened  in  1696,  Peter  reigned  alone. 

It  far  exceeds  the  bounds  preferibed  to  this  work,  to  give 
even  a  fummary  detail  of  this  great  prince’s  aCfions.  They 
may  be  colle&ed  from  the  hiftories  of  the  northern  nations, 
Poland,  Germany,  and  other  countries  ;  fome  of  which  I 
have  already  exhibited,  as  I  intend  to  do  the  reft.  All  there¬ 
fore  that  is  neceffary  in  this  place,  is  to  give  a  general  view  of 
his  power,  and  the  vaft  reformation  he  introduced  into  his  do¬ 
minions. 

Peter,  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  though  he  had 
been  but  very  indifferently  educated,  through  the  jealoufy  of 
his  filler,  affociated  himfelf  with  Germans  and  Dutch  ;  the 
former  for  the  fake  of  their  manufactures,  which  he  early  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  dominions  ;  and  the  latter,  for  their  fkill  in 
navigation,  which  he  praCtifed  himfelf.  His  inclinations  for 
the  arts  were  encouraged  by  his  favourite  Le  Fort,  a  Piedmon- 
tefe*  and  general  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  difeiplined  the  czar’s 
own  regiment,  confifting  of  5000  foreigners  ;  while  Le  Fort 
raifed  a  regiment  of  12,000,  among  whom  he  introduced  the 
French  and  German  exercifes  of  arms,  with  a  view  of  em¬ 
ploying  them  in  curbing  the  infolences  of  the  Strelitzes.  Peter, 
after  this,  began  his  travels  ;  leaving  his  military  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  Gordon.  He  let  out  as  an  attendant  upon  his  own 
ambafiadors  ;  and  his  adventures  in  Holland  and  England,  and 
other  courts,  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known,  to  be 
inferted  here.  By  working  as  a  common  fhip-carpenter  at; 
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Deptford  and  Sardam,  he  completed  himfelf  in  fhip-building 
and  navigation  ;  and  through  the  excellent  difcipline  introduced 
among  his  troops  by  the  foreigners,  he  not  only  over-awed  or 
crufhed  all  civil  infurre&ions,  but  all  his  enemies  on  this  fide 
of  Afia  ;  and  at  laft  he  even  exterminated,  all  but  two  feeble 
regiments,  the  whole  body  of  the  Strelitzes.  He  rofe  gradu¬ 
ally  through  every  rank  and  fervice  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  and 
the  many  defeats  which  he  received,  efpecially  by  Charles  XII. 
at  Narva,  feemed  only  to  enlarge  his  ambition,  and  extend  his 
ideas.  The  battles  he  loft  rendered  him  a  conqueror  upon  the 
whole,  by  adding  experience  to  his  courage  :  and  the  generous 
friendfhip  he  (hewed  to  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  both  before 
and  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  redounds 
greatly  to  his  honour.  He  had  no  regard  for  rank,  diftindfc 
from  merit ;  and  he  at  laft  married,  by  the  name  of  Catharine, 
a  young  Lithuanian  woman,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
Swedifh  foldier ;  becaufe,  after  long  cohabitation,  he  found  her 
poflefTed  of  a  foul  formed  to  execute  his  plans,  and  to  affift  his 
counfels.  Catharine  was  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  her  own  coun¬ 
try,  that  her  hufband  afterwards  difcovered  her  brother,  who 
ferved  as  a  common  foldier  in  his  armies.  But  military  and 
naval  triumphs,  which  fucceeded  one  another  after  the  battle  of 
Pultowa  with  Charles  XII.  were  not  the  chief  glories  of  Peter’s 
reign.  Pie  applied  himfelf  with  equal  affiduity,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  arts,  and 
fciences :  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  made  fuch  acquifitions  of 
dominion,  even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1725,  to  have  been  the 
moft  powerful  prince  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Great  *  rs  unfortunate  in  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was 
called  the  czarewitz,  and  who  marrying  without  his  confent, 
entered,  as  his  father  alledged,  into  fome  dangerous  practices 
againft  his  perfon  and  government  ;  for  which  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death.  Under  a  fovereign  fo  defpotic  as  Peter 
was,  we  can  fay  nothing  as  to  the  juftice  of  the  charge.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  his  will,  that  the  young  prince  fliould  be 
found  guilty ;  but  he  died,  as  is  faid,  of  a  fever,  before  his 
fentence  was  put  into  execution,  in  1722.  Peter  then  or¬ 
dered  his  wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned,  with  the  fame  mag¬ 
nificent  ceremonies  as  if  fhe  had  been  a  Greek  emprefs,  and 
to  be  recognized  as  his  fuccefthr ;  which  fhe  accord  ngly  was, 
and  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne.  She  died,  after  a  glorious 
reign,  in  1727,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  II.  a  minor,  fon 
to  the  czarewitz.  Many  domeftic  revolutions  happened  in 
Ruffia  during  the  fhort  reign  of  this  prince;  but  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  difgrace  and  exile  of  prince  MenzikofF, 
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the  favourite  general  in  the  two  late  reigns,  and  efteemed  thf 
richeft  fubjedt  in  Europe.  Peter  died  of  the  fmall-poxin  1730. 

Notwith (landing  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  and  his  wife,  the 
Ruffian  fenate  and  nobility,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  TI.  ven¬ 
tured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of  fucceffion  which  they  had  efta- 
blifhed.  The  male  iffue  of  Peter  was  now  extinguifhed  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Holfrein,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  was,  by  the 
deftination  of  the  late  emprefs,  entitled  to  the  crown  :  but  the 
Ruffians,  for  political  reafons,  rilled  their  throne  with  Anne, 
duchefs  of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  I  wan,  Peter’s  eldeft: 
brother  ;  though  her  eldeft  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  was  alive.  Her  reign  was  profperous  and  glorious  ;  for 
though  file  accepted  of  the  crown  under  limitations  that  were* 
derogatory  to  her  dignity,  yet  fhe  broke  them  all,  afterted  the 
prerogative  of  her  anceftors,  and  punifhed  the  afpiring  Dolgo- 
ruki  family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  the  limitations,  that 
they  themfelves  might  govern.  Sheraifed  her  favourite,  Biron, 
to  the  duchy  of  Courland  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
many  fevere  executions  on  his  account.  Upon  her  death,  in 
1740,  John,  the  fon  of  her  niece,  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  by  Anthony  Ulric,  cf  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel,  was, 
by  her  will,  entitled  to  the  fucceffion  :  but  being  no  more  than 
two  years  old,  Biron  was'  appointed  to  be  adminiftrator  of  the 
empire  during  his  nonage.  This  deftination  was  difagreeable 
to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  and  her  hufband,  and  unpo¬ 
pular  among  the  Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by 
the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  to  arreft  Biron ;  who  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  Cent  in  exile  to  Siberia. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh 
and  her  hufband,  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but  particularly 
that  of  their  German  connections,  difagreeable,  not  only  to 
the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  a  profperous  war  they  carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter,  by  Catharine,  to  Peter  the 
Great,  formed  fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night’s  time  fhe  was 
declared  and  proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Ruffias ;  and  the 
princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  her  hufband,  and  fon,  were  made 
prifoners. 

Elizabeth’s  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glorious 
than  that  of  any  of  her  predeceftors,  her  father  excepted.  She 
aboliflied,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  capital  punifhments ; 
and  introduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  mode¬ 
ration  till  her  time  unknown  in  Ruffia  :  but  at  the  fame  time 
fhe  punifhed  the  counts  Munich  and  Ofterman,  who  had  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  during  the  late  adminiftration, 
with  exile.  She  made  peace  with  Sweeten  $  and  fettled,  as  we 
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have  already  Teen,  the  fucceffion  to  that  crown,  as  well  as  to 
her  own  dominions,  upon  the  moil  equitable  foundation.  Hav¬ 
ing  glorioufly  finifhed  a  war,  which  had  been  ftirred  up  againffc 
her,  with  Sweden,  fhe  replaced  the  natural  order  of  fucceffion 
in  her  own  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holftein-Got- 
torp,  who  was  defcended  from  her  elder  filler,  to  be  her  heir. 
She  gave  him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Ruffia ;  and  foon  after 
her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  fhe  called  him  to  her  court ;  where  he 
renounced  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  belonged  to  him,  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  and 
married  a  princefs  of  Anhalt-Zerbfl,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon, 
who  is  now  heir  to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Few  princes  have  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glory 
than  Elizabeth.  She  was  completely  victorious  over  the 
Swedes.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Great-Britain,  at  th® 
expence  of  a  large  fubfidy  ;  but  many  political,  and  fome,  as 
is  faid,  private  reafons,  determined  her  to  take  part  with  the 
houfe  of  Aullria  againll  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  1756.  Her 
arms  alone  save  a  turn  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  which  was  in 
disfavour  of  Pruffia,  notwithflanding  that  monarchy  amazing 
abilities  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet.  Her  conquells  were 
fuch,  as  portended  the  entire  definition  of  the  Pruffian  power, 
which  was  faved  only  by  her  critical  death,  on  January  5,  1762. 

Elizabeth  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  III.  grand  prince  of 
Ruffia,  and  duke  of  Holftein  :  a  prince  whofe  condudt  has 
been  varioufly  reprefented.  He  mounted  the  throne  polTelTed 
of  an  enthufiaflic  admiration  of  his  Pruffian  majefly’s  virtues; 
to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  whofe  principles  and  practices  he 
ieems  to  have  adopted  as  the  directories  of  his  future  reign. 
He  might  have  furmounted  the  effects  even  of  thole  peculia¬ 
rities,  unpopular  as  they  then  were  in  Ruffia ;  but  it  is  laid, 
that  he  aimed  at  reformations  in  his  dominions,  which  even 
Peter  the  Great  durfl  not  attempt ;  and  that  he  even  ventured 
to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  His  memory  has  been 
likewife  accufed  of  certain  domeflic  infidelities,  which  were  too 
provoking  for  a  lpirited  princefs f  to  bear.  Whatever  there 
may  be  in  thofe  fuggeftions,  it  is  certain  that  an  univerfal  con- 
fpiracy  was  formed  againfl  him,  and  that  he  fcarcely  knew  an 
interval  between  the  lofs  of  his  crown  and  his  life,  of  which 
he  was  deprived  while  under  an  ignominious  confinement. 
That  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Pruffia,  was  not  the  folecaufe 
of  his  depofition,  feems  pretty  evident  from  the  meafures  of 
his  fuccelfor,  who  was  his  own  wife,  and  now  reigns  by  the 
title  of  Catharine  HI.  That  princefs,  with  regard  to  Pruffia, 
trod  in  her  hufband’s  Heps,  and  now  follows  the  plan  he 
chalked  out.  The  moft  remarkable  domeflic  occurrence  of 
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her  reign  hitherto,  is  the  death  of  prince  I  wan,  fon  to  the 
princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  and,  while  he  was  in  his  cradle, 
emperor  of  Ruffia.  That  prince  loft  his  life  in  an  ill-con¬ 
certed  confpiracy,  which  had  been  formed  by  fome  private  offi¬ 
cers,  to  raife  him  to  the  throne. 

As  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Poland  is  a  capital  objedt  with 
Ruffia,  her  prefent  imperial  majefty  took  a  great  concern  in 
railing  that  king  to  the  throne,  and  in  fecuring  the  rights  which 
the  treaty  of  Oliva  had  given  to  the  Greek  and  proteftant  fub- 
jedls  of  the  Polilh  republic.  The  umbrage  which  her  armies- 
gave  to  the  Roman-catholic  Poles,  by  their  refidence  in  Poland, 
produced  firft  a  civil  war,  and  then  confederacies  againft  all 
that  had  been  done  during  the  late  election  ;  which  rendered 
Poland  a  fcene  of  blood  and  confufion.  The  Ottoman  court, 
who  had  been  long  waiting  for  fuch  an  opportunity,  availed 
jtfelf  of  the  occafion  ;  they  imprifoned,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  Ruffian  minifter  at  Conftantinople,  declared  war 
againft  Ruffia,  and  marched  500,000  troops  to  the  confines  of 
Poland  and  Ruffia. 

Hoftilities  are  now  begun  between  thefe  rival  and  mighty 
empires.  The  Ruffian  arms  have  been  victorious  by  fea  and 
land,  and  the  Turkilh  greatnefs  has  received  a  Ihock  which 
feems  to  threaten  an  abridgment,  if  not  the  total  diffolution  of 
their  power  in  Europe.  In  this  quarrel  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  remained  neutral.  How  far  the  rifing  greatnefs  of  the 
Ruffians  may  be  confiftent  with  the  commercial  intereft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  ballance  of  power  eftablilhed  at  the  expence  of  fo 
much  blood  and  treafure,  is  a  queftion  which  we  lhall  leave  to 
the  fpeculation  of  politicians. 

•*—> - —  - - - -.-■■■  — . —  . . . .  - . . 

SCOTLAND,  and  its  adjacent  ISLES. 

ISLES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

T  Shall,  according  to  the  general  plan  I  have  laid  down,  treat 
**-  of  the  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  before  I  proceed  to 
the  defcription  of  that  antient  kingdom  ;  and,  to  avoid  pro¬ 
lixity,  I  fhall  comprehend  under  one  head,  thofe  of  Shetland, 
Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  or  W eftern  ifles. 

Situation  and  extent.]  The  iflands  of  Shetland  lie 
north-eaft  of  the  Orcades,  between  60  and  61  dep-rees  of  north 
latitude  ;  and  are  part  of  the  fhire  of  Orkney. 

The  Orcades,  or  Orkney  iflands,  lie  north  of  Dungfby- 
head,  between  59  and  60  degrees  of  north.latitude  3  divided 
from  the  continent  by  Pentland  Firth, 
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The  weftern  ifles  are  very  numerous,  and  Tome  of  them  large; 
fituate  between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate.]  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate 
ofthofe  iflands,  the  air  being  keen,  piercing,  and  falubrious  ; 
fo  that  many  of  the  natives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shet¬ 
land  and  Orkney  iflands  they  fee  to  read  at  midnight  in  June 
and  July  ;  and  during  four  of  the  fummer  months,  they  have 
frequent  communications,  both  for  buflnefs  and  curiofity, 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  continent  :  the  reft  of  the  year* 
however,  they  are  almoft  inacceflible,  through  fogs,  darknefs, 
and  ftorms.  It  is  a  certain  fa<ft,  that  a  Scotch  fiftierman  was 
imprifoned  in  May,  for  publifhing  the  account  of  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange  being  raifed  to  the  throne  of  England 
the  preceding  November  ;  and,  probably,  would  have  been 
hanged,  had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of 
a  fhip. 

Chief  islands  and  towns.]  The  largeft  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  iflands,  which  are  forty-fix  in  number,  (though  many 
of  them  are  uninhabited)  is  Mainland,  which  is  60  miles  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  principal  town  is  Larwick, 
which  contains  300  families  ;  the  whole  number  of  families 
in  the  ifland  not  exceeding  500.  Skalloway  is  another  town; 
where  the  remains  of  a  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  is  the 
feat  of  a  prefbytery.  On  this  ifland  the  Dutch  begin  to  fifli 
for  herrings  at  Midfummer,  and  their  fifhing  feafon  lafts  fix 
months. 

The  largeft  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  are  about  thirty 
in  number,  (though  feveral  of  them  are  unpeopled)  is  called 
Pomona.  Its  length  is  twenty-four  miles,  and  its  breadth* 
in  fome  places,  nine.  It  contains  nine  parifh  churches,  and 
four  excellent  harbours. 

The  ifle  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty-four  miles 
long,  and,  in  fome  places,  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  two 
parifhes*  and  a  caftle,  called  Duart,  which  is  the  chief  place 
in  the  ifland.  The  other  principal  weftern  iflands  are,  Lewis* 
or  Harries,  (for  they  both  form  but  one  ifland)  which  belongs 
to  the  fhire  of  Rofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  13  or  14, 
in  breadth.  Sky,  belonging  to  the  ftiire  of  Invernefs,  is  40 
miles  long,  and,  in  fome  places,  30  broad  ;  fruitful,  and 
well  peopled.  Bute,  which  is  about  10  miles  long,  and  3  or 
4  broad,  is  famous  for  containing  the  caftle  of  Rothfay,  which 
gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  as  it  now  does  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Rothfay  is 
fikewife  a  royal  burgh  ;  and  the  iflands  of  Bute  and  Arran, 
form  the  (hire  of  Bute.  The  ifles  of  Ila  and  Jura,  are  part  of 
Argyleflhire,  but  they  have  no  towns  worthy  notice.  North 
Vol,  I,  L  Wifi 
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Will:  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Lochmaddy,  fa¬ 
mous  for  herring-fi  filing.  I  fiiall  omit  the  mention  of  many 
pther  of  the  Hebrides  iflands,  which  are  at  prefent  of  ftnall 
importance,  either  to  the  public  or  the  proprietors  ;  though, 
probably,  they  may,  in  future  times,  be  of  great  confequcnqe 
to  both,  by  the  very  improveable  fifheries  upon  their  coafts. 
I  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  the  famous  idle  of  Iona, 
once  the  feat  and  fanbbuary  of  weftern  learning,  and  the  bury-- 
ing-place  of  many  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway. 
It  is  ftill  famous  for  its  reliques  of  fandlimonious  antiquity, 
as  fhali  be  hereafter  mentioned.  Some  authors  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  defcr.be  the  ifiand  of  St.  Kilda,  or  Hirt,  for  no 
.other  reafon,  that  I  can  difeover,  butbecaufe  it  is  the  remoteft 
of  all  the  north-weft  iflands,  and  very  difficult  of  accefs  ;  for 
jt  does  not  contain  above  thirty-five  families,  all  of  which  are 
proteftant,  and  know  very  little  of  the  value  of  money. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  popula-7  It  is  not  to  be  ima- 
tion,  language  and  religion.  3  gined,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  can  be  fo  mi¬ 
nutely  deferibed  here,  as  they  have  been  by  fome  other  authors  ; 
not  fo  much  on  account  of  their  importance,  as  their  curiofity. 
Thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were  formerly  fubjedf  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  who  pledged  them,  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  ifles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a  ftewarty,  or 
jfhire,  which  fends  a  member  to  parliament.  At  prefent,  the 
people  in  general  differ  little  from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland, 
only,  perhaps,  they  are  more  honeft  and  religious.  Men  of 
fortune  there,  have  improved  their  eftates  wonderfully  of  late 
years  ;  and  have  introduced  into  their  families  all  the  luxuries 
and  elegancies  that  are  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of  their  Englifh 
and  Scotch  neighbours.  They  build  their  dwelling,  and  other 
houfes,  in  the  moft  faftiionable  tafte  ;  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  finenefs  of  their  linen.  As  to  the  common  people,  they 
live  upon  butter,  cheefe,  fifh,  fea  and  land  fowl  (of  which  they 
have  great  plenty)  particularly  geefe  ;  and  their  chief  drink  is 
whey,  which  they  have  the  art  to  ferment,  fo  as  to  give  it  a 
vinous  quality.  In  fome  of  the  northern  iflands,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian,  which  is  called  the  Norfe  language,  is  ftill  fpoken* 
Their  vaft  intercourfe  with  the  Dutch,  during  the  fifhing  fca- 
fon,  renders  that  lano-ua^e  common  in  the  Shetland  and  Ork- 
fiey  iflands.  The  people  there  are  as  experc  as  the  Norwegians, 
biready  deferibed,  in  feizing  the  nefts  of  fea-fowls,  who  build 
in  the  moft  frightful  precipices  and  rocks.  The  people's  tem¬ 
perance  preferves  them  from  many  difeafes  known  to  luxury* 
cups  the  fcurvy  and  the  jaundice,  to  which  they  are  fub- 
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je&,  with  the  powder  of  fnail-fhells  and  fcurvy-grafs,  of 
which  they  have  plenty.  Their  religion  is  proteftant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  their 
civil  inftitutions  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  mentioned  as  to  the  population  of 
thofe  three  divifions  of  ifiands.  We  have  the  mo  ft  undoubted 
evidences  of  hiftory,  that  about  400  years  ago,  they  were 
much  more  populous  than  they  are  now  ;  for  the  Hebrides 
themfelves  were  known  often  to  fend  10,000  fighting  men  into 
the  field,  without  prejudice  to  their  agriculture.  At  prefen  t, 
their  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48,000.  The  people  of 
the  Hebrides  are  cloathed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  who  {hall  hereafter  be  defcribed.  They  are  ftmilar  in 
perfons,  conftitutions,  cuftoms,  and  prejudices  ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  as  the  more  poliftied  manners  of  the  Lowlanders 
are  every  day  gaining  ground  in  the  Highlands,  perhaps  the 
defcendents  of  the  antient  Caledonians,  in  a  few  years,  will 
be  difcernible  only  in  the  Hebrides. 

Thofe  iflands  alone  retain  the  antient  ufages  of  the  Celts, 
as  defcribed  by  the  oldeft  and  beft  authors  j  but  with  a  ftrong 
tincture  of  the  feudal  conftitution.  Their  fhanachies  or  ftory- 
tellers  fupply  the  place  of  the  antient  bards,  fo  famous  in 
hiftory  ;  and'  are  the  hiftorians,  or  rather  the  genealogifts,  as 
well  as  poets,  of  the  nation  and  family.  The  chief  is  like- 
wife  attended,  when  he  appears  abroad,  with  his  mufician, 
who  is  generally  a  bagpiper,  and  dreft  in  the  manner,  but 
more  fumptuoufiy  than  the  Englifh  minftrels  of  former  times 
Notwithstanding  the  contempt  into  which  that  mufic  is  fallen, 
it  is  almoft  incredible  with  what  care  and  attention  it  was  cul¬ 
tivated  among  thofe  iflanders,  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  They  had  regular  colleges  and  profeffors, 
and  the  ftudents  took  degrees  according  to  their  proficiency. 
Many  of  the  Celtic  rites,  fome  of  which  were  too  barbarous 
to  be  retained,  or  even  mentioned,  are  now  abolifhed,  The 
inhabitants,  however,  {rill  preferve  the  moft  profound  refpecl 
and  affection  for  their  feveral  chieftains,  notwilhftanding  all 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Britifh  legifiature  to  break 
thofe  connexions,  which  experience  has  (hewn  to  be  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  to  government.  The  common  people  are  but  little 
better  lodged  than  the  Norwegians  and  Laplanders,  already 
defcribed  ;  though  they  certainly  fare  better,  for  they  have 
oatmeal,  plenty  of  fi.fh  and  fowl,  cheefe,  butter- milk,  and 
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whey ;  and,  when  they  chufe  it,  plenty  of  mutton,  beef,  goat* 
kid,  and  venifon.  They  indulge  themfelves,  like  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  in  a  romantic  poetical  turn,  which  is  an  enemy  to  in- 
duftry,  and  indeed  to  domeftic  and  perfonal  cleanlinefs.  The 
agility  of  both  fexes  in  the  exercifes  of  the  field,  and  in  dan¬ 
cing  to  their  favourite  mufic,  is  remarkable. 

The  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author,  who,  in  treating 
of  this  fubject,  fhould  omit  that  remarkable  mantology,  or 
gift  of  prophecy,  which  diftinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hebrides  under  the  name  of  the  fecond  fight.  It  would  be 
equally  abfurd  to  attempt  to  difprove  the  reality  of  the  inftances 
of  this  kind  that  have  been  brought  by  creditable  authors,  as 
to  admit  all  that  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubjcCh  The  adepts 
of  the  fecond-fight  pretend  that  they  have  certain  revelations, 
©r  rather  prefentations,  either  really  or  typically,  which  fwim 
before  their  eyes,  of  certain  events  that  are  to  happen  in  the 
compafs  of  24  or  48  hours.  I  do  not,  however,  from  the  befl: 
information,  obferve  that  any  two  of  thofe  adepts  agree  as  to 
the  manner  and  forms  of  thofe  revelations,  or  that  they  have 
any  fixed  method  for  interpreting  their  typical  appearances. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  thofe  illanders,  by  indulging  them¬ 
felves  in  lazy  habits,  acquire  vifionary  ideas,  and  over-heat 
their  imaginations,  till  they  are  prefented  with  thofe  phan- 
tafms,  which  they  miftake  for  fatidical  manifeftations.  They 
inftantly  begin  to  prophecy  ;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  amidfi:  many  thoufands  of  predictions,  fome  did  not 
happen  to  be  fulfilled  $  and  thefe  being  well  attefted,  gave  a 
fan£tion  to  the  whole. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides 
being  the  moft  wefterly  iflands  where  the  Celts  fettled,  their 
language  muft  remain  there  in  its  greatefl:  purity.  This  opi¬ 
nion,  though  very  plaufible,  has  failed  in  experience.  Many 
Celtic  words,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  cuftoms,  are  there  found  ; 
but  a  vaft  intercourfe  which  the  Hebrides  had  with  the  Danes, 
the  Norwegians,  and  other  northern  people,  whofe  language  is 
mixed  with  the  Sclavonian  and  Teutonic,  which  laft  has  no 
affinity  with  the  Celtic,  has  rendered  their  language  a  com¬ 
pound  ;  fo  that  it  approaches  in  no  degree  to  the  purity  of  the 
Celtic*  commonly  called  Erfe,  which  was  fpoken  by  their 
neighbours  in  Lochaber  and  the  oppofite  coafts  of  Scotland,  the 
undoubted  defeendents  of  the  Celts,  among  whom  their  language 
remains  more  unmixed. 

The  religion  profefied  in  the  Hebrides,  is  chiefly  prefbyte- 
rian,  as  eftabliihed  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  popery  and 
ignorance  ftill  prevail  among  fome  of  the  ifianders,  whilft  fu- 
5  perfiitious 
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perftitious  practices  and  cuftoms  feem  to  be  almoft  grafted  in 
their  nature. 

Soil,  mines  and  quarries.]  Though  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  natural  philofophy  to  account  for  the  reafon,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  foil  both  of  the  northern  and  weftern  iflands 
belonging  to  Scotland,  has  fuffered  an  amazing  alteration.  It 
is  evident  to  the  eye-fight,  that  many  of  thofe  iflands  have 
been  the  habitations  of  the  Druids,  whofe  temples  are  ftill  vi- 
fible  in  moil  of  them  ;  and  thofe  temples  were  furrounded  by 
groves,  though  little  or  no  timber  now  grows  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  flumps  of  former  trees,  however,  are  dif- 
cernible,  as  are  many  veftiges  of  grandeur,  even  fin  ce  the  admiflion 
of  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  which  prove  the  decreafe  of  the 
riches,  power,  and  population,  of  the  inhabitants.  Experi¬ 
ence  daily  {hews,  that  if  the  foil  of  the  northern  and  weftern 
iflands  till  of  late  were  barren,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  it 
was  owing  to  their  want  of  culture  ;  for  fuch  fpots  of  them 
as  are  now  cultivated,  produce  corn,  vegetables,  and  garden- 
fluff,  more  than  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants  ;  and  even  fruit- 
trees  are  now  brought  to  maturity.  Tin,  lead,  and  filver 
mines ;  marl,  Hate,  free-ftone,  and  even  quarries  of  marble, 
have  been  found  upon  thofe  iflands.  They  are  not  deftitute 
of  fine  frefh  water  ;  and  lakes,  and  rivulets  that  abound  with 
excellent  trout.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the 
prefent  face  of  the  foil  is  bare,  and  unornamented  with  trees, 
excepting  a  few  that  are  reared  in  gardens. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  Thefeareall  in  their  in¬ 
fancy  in  thofe  iflands.  The  reader  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that 
their  ftaple  commodities  confift  of  fifti,  efpecially  herrings, 
which  are  the  bell  in  the  world,  and,  when  properly  cured, 
are  equal  even  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch.  'They  carry  on  like- 
wife  a  confiderable  trade  in  down  and  feathers  ;  and  their  fheep 
affords  them  wool,  which  they  manufacture  into  coarfe  cloths; 
and  even  the  linen  manufacture  makes  no  finall  progrefs  in 
thofe  iflands.  They  carry  their  black  cattle  alive  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  difpofed  of  in  fale  or 
barter;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutton,  which  they 
fait  in  the  hide.  Upon  the  whole,  application  and  induftry, 
with  fome  portion  of  public  encouragement,  are  only  wanting 

to  render  thofe  iflands  at  once  ornamental  and  beneficial  to 

< 

their  mother  country,  as  well  as  to  their  inhabitants. 1 

Beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.]  Little  can  be  faid  on  this 
head,  that  is  peculiar  to  thofe  iflands.  In  the  countries  al¬ 
ready  defcribed,  mention  has  been  made  of  moil  of  the  birds 
and  fifties  that  have  been  difeovered  here  ;  only  it  is  thought 
that  they  contain  a  fpecies  of  falcon  or  hawk,  of  a  more  noble 

L  3  aiid 
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and  docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elfewhere.  The 
Shetland  ides  are  famous  for  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes,  which  are 
incredibly  adtive,  ifrong,  and  hardy,  and  frequently  feen  in 
the  ftreets  of  London,  yoked  to  tljp  fplendid  carriages  of  the 
curious  or  wealthy.  The  coafts  of  thofe  ifiands,  till  within 
thefe  20  years,  feemed,  however,  to  have  been  created  not  for 
the  inhabitants,  but  for  ftrangers.  The  latter  furnifh  the 
former  with  wines,  ftrong  liquors,  fpice,  and  luxuries  of  all 
kinds,  for  their  native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  ioo 
per  cent.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pernicious  traffic  now 
draws  to  an  end.  Three  thoufand  buftes  have  been  known  to 
be  employed  in  one  year  by  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifhery, 
befides  thofe  fitted  out  by  the  Hamburghers,  Bremeners,  and 
other  northern  ports. 

Rarities  and  curiosities,?  Thofe ifiands exhibitmany 
artificial  and  natural.  5  pregnant  proofs,  in  their 
churches?  the  veftiges  of  old  forts,  and  other  buildings  both 
facred  and  civil,  of  what  I  have  already  obferved,  that  they 
were  formerly  more  populous  than  they  are  now.  The  ufe  and 
conftrudtion  of  fome  of  thofe  works  are  not  eafily  accounted 
for  at  prefent.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy,  one  of 
the  weftern  ifiands,  is  a  kind  of  a  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a 
ftone  called  a  dwarf- {lone,  36  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  nine 
thick ;  in  which  is  a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an 
entrance,  with  a  Hone  of  the  fame  fize  for  a  door.  Within 
this  entrance  is  the  refemblance  of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut 
out  of  the  ftone,  big  enough  for  two  men  to  lie  on  :  at  the 
other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a  hearth,  with  a  hole 
cut  out  above  for  a  chimney.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount 
the  various  veftiges  of  the  druidical  temples  remaining  in  thofe 
ifiands,  fome  of  which  have  required  prodigious  labour,  and 
are  ftupendous  erections,  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  famous 
Stonehenge  near  Salifbury,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  de- 
fcribe :  others  feem  to  be  memorials  of  particular  perfons,  or 
acftions,  confifting  of  one  large  ftone  Handing  upright ;  fome 
of  them  have  been  fculptured,  and  others  have  ferved  as  fepul- 
chres,  and  are  compofed  of  ftones  cemented  together.  Bar- 
rows,  as  they  are  called  in  England,  are  frequent  in  thofe 
ifiands ;  and  the  monuments  of  Danifh  and  Norwegian  forti¬ 
fications  might  employ  an  able  antiquary  to  defcribe.  The 
gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial  places  here,  give  room  to 
believe,  that  the  former  inhabitants  were  of  far  larger  fize  than 
the  prefent.  It  is  likewife  probable,  from  fome  ancient  remains, 
particularly  catacombs,  and  nine  filver  fibulae  or  clafps,  found 
at  Stennis,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  that  the  Romans  were  well 
acquainted  with  thofe  parts. 
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The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys, 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now 
converted  into  a  parilh  church.  Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14 
pillars  on  each  fide,  and  its  fteeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring 
of  bells,  by  four  large  pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the  church 
are  chequered  with  red  and  white  polifhed  Hones,  embofled* 
and  elegantly  flowered. 

The  Hebrides  are  llill  more  diHinguIfhed  than  the  Orkney 
or  Shetland  ifles  for  their  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  would 
far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted  to  this  head,  were  we  even  td 
mention  every  noted  monument  found  upon  them,  dedicated  to 
civil,  religious,  or  warlike  purpofes.  We  cannot,  however* 
avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the  celebrated  ifle  of  Jona* 
called  St.  Columb-Kill.  We  fhall  not  enter  into  the  hiftory 
or  origin  of  the  religious  erections  upon  this  ifiand ;  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  it  feerns  to  have  ferved  as  a  fanCtuary  for 
St.  Columh|,  and  other  holy  men  of  learning,  while  Ireland, 
England,  and  Scotland,  were  defolated  by  barbarifm.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  northern  pagans  often  landed  here,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  fandtity  of  the  place.  The  church  of  St.  Mary* 
which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  fabric. 
It  contains  the  bodies  of  fome  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  Norwegiaii 
kings,  with  fome  Gaselic  inferiptions.  The  tomb  of  Columba, 
who  lies  buried  here,  is  uninferibed.  TheHeeple  is  large,  the 
cupola  .21  feet  fquare,  the  doors  and  windows  are  curioufly 
carved,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  fineft  marble.  Innumerable  are 
the  inferiptions  of  ancient  cufloms  and  ceremonies  that  ar£ 
difcernible  upon  this  ifland,  and  give  countenance  to  the  well- 
known  obfervation,  that  when  learning  was  extinCt  in  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  or  rather  hi 
thofe  iflands. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  contain  likewile  fom6 
natural  curiofities  peculiar  to  themfelves;  the  phafeoli,  or  Mo¬ 
lucca  beans,  have  been  found  in  the  Orkneys,  driven,  as  is 
fuppofed,  from  the  Weft-Indies,  by  the  wefterly  winds,  w’hich 
often  force  afhore  many  curious  fhells  and  marine  productions, 
highly  efteemed  by  naturalifts.  In  the  parifh  of  Harn,  a  large 
piece  of  ftag’s-horn  was  found  very  deep  in  the  earth,  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  digging  for  marl ;  and  certain  bitumi¬ 
nous  effluvia  produce  furprizing  phenomena,  which  the  natives? 
believe  to  be  fupernatural. 

Learning,  learned  men,?  g  g  ,  j 
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SCOTLAND. 

Extent  and  situation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  200  1  ,  ^  (54  and  50  North  latitude. 

Breadth  i5o  \  betwe€n  1  i  and  6  Weft  longitude. 


Name.]  f'gT HERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Scots 
jj_  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom,  which  they  invaded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  having  conquered  the  Piets,  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  both  were  called  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  word  Scot,  is 
no  other  than  a  corruption  of  Scuyth,  or  Scythian ;  being 
originally  from  that  immenfe  country,  called  Scythia  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  termed,  by  the  Italians,  Scotia;  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  Efcotia  ;  by  the  French,  EfcoiTe ;  by  the  Scots,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  Englifh,  Scotland. 

Boundaries.]  Scotland,  which  contains  ’  an  area  of 
27,794  miles,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  England  ;  and  on 
the  north,  eaff,  and  weft,  by  the  Deucaledonian,  German, 
and  Irifh  feas,  or  more  properly,  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Divisions  and  subdivisions.]  Scotland  is  divided  into 
the  counties  fouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  the  capital  of  which, 
and  of  all  the  kingdom,  is  Edinburgh  ;  and  thofe  to  the  north 
of  the  fame  river,  where  the  chief,,  town  is  Aberdeen.  This 
was  the  antient  national  divifion  ;  but  fome  modern  writers, 
with  lefs  geographical  accuracy,  have  divided  it  into  High¬ 
lands  and  Lowlands,  on  account  of  the  different  habits,  man¬ 
ners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  each. 

Eighteen  counties,  or  (hires,  are  allotted  to  the  fouthern 
divifion,  and  15  to  the  northern;  and  thofe  counties  are  fub- 
divided  into  (herifdoms,  ftewarties,  and  bailiwicks,  according 
to  the  antient  tenures  and  privileges  of  the  landholders. 


Shires. 


Counties  and  other 
fubdivifions. 


1 .  Edinburgh  — <  Mid-Lothian  — 


2.  Haddington  Eaft-Lothian 

3.  Merfe,  antient-  ?  The  Merches, 
ly  Berwick  *  ‘  (  Lauderdale 


and 


Chief  Towns. 


Edinburgh,  W.  Ion.  3. 
N.  lat.  56.  Muffel- 
burg,  Leith,  and 
Dalkeith. 

Dunbar,  Haddington, 
and  North-Berwick. 

Duns,  and  Lauder. 


*  Berwick,  on  the  north  fids  of  the  Tweed,  belonged  formerly  to  Scotland,  and 
^ave  name  to  a  county  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  now  formed  into  a  town  and 
county  or  itfelf,  in  a  political  fenfe  diftintt  from  England  and  Scotland,  having  ij© 
©wh  privileges,  •  •  1  -  *■  -w  «  •  •  ’* 
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td Ms  Iliad 
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TIRE 


Scotland  1 

•with  the  Hoads, 

front  /be  ttite/f-  Scjivjsys  A 


JJri(r/l> .  fif  d//(.  .  \h  V,  \ 


a  ^  Jt  sv 


Jj  SZt/tnaZI? 

v-  . 


bd 


I’M 
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•Shires. 

4.  Roxborough 

5.  Selkirk  — 

6.  Peebles  — 

y.  Lanerk  — - 

3.  Dumfries  — 

9.  Wigtown 

10.  Kirkcud¬ 
bright  — 

1 1 .  Air  — 

12.  Dumbarton 

13.  Bute  and 

14.  Cathnefs 

15.  Renfrew 

16.  Stirling 
27.  Linlithgow 

1 3 .  Argyle  - — 


19.  Perth  — 
o.  Kincardin  • 

Si.  Aberdeen  ■ 

L  « 


C  O  T  L  A  N 


D.  1 6cj 

Chief  Towns. 


Counties  and  other 
fubdivifions. 

J  Tiviotdale,  Lidfdale,  7  f Jedburgh,  Kelfo,  and 
(  Efkdale  and  Eufdale  )  \  Melrofs. 


Ettrick  For.ell 
Tweedale 

Clydfdale 

Nithfdale,  Annandale 


A 


Selkirk. 

Peebles. 

Glafgow,  W.  Ion.  4-5. 
N.  lat.  55-52.  Ha¬ 
milton,  Lanerk,  Sc 
Rutherglen. 
Dumfries,  Annand. 


^  Galloway,  Weft  Part 

J  Galloway,  Eaft  Part  m  H  Kirkudbright 

Tr  .  ~  ,  a  1  C  Air,  Kilmarnock,  Ir- 

Kyle,  Camck,  and  M  win)Maybole>StW- 


1  Cunningham 

Lenox  —  — 

j  Bute,  Arran,  and 
/  Cathnefs  — 


5 


£  arton,  and  Saltcots. 
Dumbarton. 

Roth  fay. 

Wick,  N.lat.  58-40., 
and  Thurfo. 

H  Renfrew,  Paifley,  Gree¬ 
nock,  Sc  Port-Glaf- 
gow. 

Stirling  and  Falkirk. 

H  Linlithgow,  Bur- 

roughftonnefs,  and 
Queensferry. 

f  Argyle,  C'owal,  Knap-'")  r 
dale,  Kintire,  and  |  | 

b°,rn’wTflernPatrfle°f  1  J  ^verary,  Dunftaffnag, 

lo 


<  Renfrew 
Stirling 


1 


Well  Lothian  — 


! 


the  Wellern 
particularly  Ilia, 

Jura,  Mull,  Will,  . 

Terif,  Col,  andLif-  I  I 
more  —  —  J  L 

Perth,  Athol,  Gowry, 
Broadalbin,  Mon- 
teith,  Strathern, 
Glenlhield,  and 
Raynork  —  — 

Tvjerns  — • *  —  — 


Killonmer,  and 
Campbletown. 


Perth,  Scone,  Dum- 
blane,  Blair,  and 
Dunkeld. 


Mar,  Buchan,  Garioch 
and  Strathbogie  » — 


HBervie,  Stonhive  and 
Kinkardin. 

“7  f  Old  Aberdeen,  W.lon. 
1-40.  N.  lat.  57-22, 
New  Aberdeen,  Fra- 
Y  ^  ferlburgh,Peterhead, 
Kintore,  Inverurie, 
Strathbogie, 

Old  Meldrum. 


and 


S  C  O  T  L  A  N 


Shires. 


22.  Invernefs  — 

23.  Nairne  and 

24.  Cromartie — 


! 

I 


Counties  and  other 
fubdivifions. 

Aird,  Strathglafs,  Sky, 
Harris,  Badenoch, 
Lochaber,  &  Glen- 
morifo-n  — 

Weftern  Part  of  Mur-  }  J 
ray  and  Cromartie-  3  1 


D. 

Chief  Towns. 


Invernefs,  Inverlocby, 
Fort  Auguftus,  B01- 

leau.. 

Nairne,  Cromartie, 


25.  Fife 


Fife 


r 


26.  Forfar  —  <  Forfar,  Angus 


L 


St.  Andrews,  Couper, 
Falkland,  Kirkaldy, 
Innerkythen,  Ely, 
Burnt-Ifland,  Dum- 
ferrnlin,Dyfart,  An- 
llruther  and  Aber- 
dour. 

Montrofe,  Forfar, Dun¬ 
dee,  Arbroth,  and 
Brechin 


27.  BamfF 


■«  BamfF  and  Cullen. 


BamfF,  Strathdovern, 

Boyne,  Euzy,  Bal- 
veny,  Strathawin, 
and  part  of  Bucan 

28.  Sutherland  ^''thcrlaiid"  anf_JU"  j  |  Strathy  and  Dornoch. 

29.  Clacmanan  &  f  pife  part  „ 


30.  Kinrofs  —  | 


31, 


Rofs  — -  ■< 


Eafter  and  Wefler  Rofs,' 
Ifle  of  Lewis,  Loch- 
broom,  Lochcarran, 
Ardmeanach,  Red- 
callle,  Ferrintofh, 
StrathpefFer,  and 
Ferrindonald  — 


32 


Elgin  — r 


HCulros,  Clacmanan, 
Aloway  and  Kinrofs. 

]  Taine,  Dingwall, 
Fortrofe,  Rofemar- 
kie,  and  NewKelfo, 

1 

1 


Murray  &  Strathfpey  Elgin  and  Forres. 


33.  Orkney  —  < 


IHes  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  — 


Kirkwall,  W.  Ion.  3, 
N.  lat.  59-45. 

•  <  Skalioway,  near  the 
Meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don,  N.  lat.  61. 

In  all,  thirty-three  fhires,  which  chufe  thirty  reprefentatives  to  fit 
in  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain ;  Bute  and  Cathnefs  chiding 
alternately,  as  do  Nairne  and  Cromartie,  and  Clacmanan  and 
Kinrofs. 

The  royal  Boroughs  which  chufe  reprefentatives  are. 


Edinburgh 

Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch, 
Dingwall,  andTayne 
Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  Nairne,  1 
and  Forres  —  —  3 

Elgin,  Cullen,  BamfF,  X11- 
verury,  and  Kintore 
Aberdeen, Bervie, Montrofe,  I 
Aberbrothe,  and  Brechin  3 


} 


i 


Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Covv- 
per,  and  St.  Andrews 
Crail,  Kilrenny,  Anllrutherl 
Eaft  and  Well,  and  Pit-  > 
tenweem  - —  —  j 

Dyfert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne,  7 
and  Burnt  Ifland  —  3 

Innerkythen,  Dumfermlin,  7 
Queensferry,  Culrofs,  and  Sterling  J 
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Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Ruther- 


LAND. 
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glen,  and  Dumbarton  —  j 
Haddington,  Dunbar,  North 
Berwick,  Lawder,  and  Jed 
burgh  —  — 

Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  7 
and  Lanerk  —  —  3 

Climate,  soil,  air, 
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Dumfries,  Sanquehar,  An-  J 
nan,  Lochmaban,  and  >  I 
Kirkcudbright  —  \ 

Wigtown,  New  Galloway,  7 

Stranrawer,  and  Whitehorn  f  * 

Air,  Irwin,  Rothfay,  Camp-  7 
beltown,  and  Inverary  —  $ 

The  climate  all  over  Scotland 
s,  from  the  variety  of  its  hills, 
yalleys,  rivers,  and  lakes,  for  the  molt  part,  agreeable  and 
healthy,  exempted  from  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
northern  countries  already  defcribed,  and  even  thofe  of  a  more 
foutherly  fituation.  The  air  is,  in  general,  moift  and  tem¬ 
perate  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  high  mountains, 
which  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  it  is  keen  and  piercing 
for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  In  the  northern  parts  day¬ 
light,  at  Midfummer,  lafts  18  hours  and  5  minutes  5  and  the- 
day  and  night  in  winter,  are  in  the  fame  proportion.  Late  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved,  that  induftry,  and  fkilful  agriculture,  can 
render  the  foil  of  Scotland,  in  fundry  parts,  as  fruitful  as  that 
of  England  ;  though,  perhaps,  many  of  its  vegetable  and  hor- 
tulane  productions  may  not  come  fo  foon  to  maturity.  The 
inequality  of  the  foil  of  Scotland  is  furprizing;  and  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  or  apparent  caufes  ;  fome  of  the  northern 
provinces  being  more  fruitful  and  more  early  in  their  produdls 
than  the  fouthern:  but  thofe  inequalities  feem  to  be  in  common 
to  all  countries.  The  water  of  Scotland  is  pure,  light,  and 
eafy  to  the  Ifomach  ;  and  fome  mineral  waters  have  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are 
the  Grampian-hills,  winch  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  near 
Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Argylefhire,  aimoft  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  kingdom.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  called  the 
Pentland-Hills,  runs  through  Lothian  and  join  thofe  of  Twee- 
dale.  A  third,  called  Lammer-Muir,  rifes  near  the  eaftern 
coaft,  and  runs  weftward  through  the  Merfe.  Befides  thofe 
continued  chains,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot 
or  Teviot-Hills,  on  the  borders  of  England,  Scotland  con¬ 
tains  many  detached  mountains,  which,  from  their  conical 
figure,  fometimes  go  by  the  Celtic  word  Laws.  Many  of  them.. 
3.  re  ftupepdoully  high,  and  of  beautiful  forms  ;  but  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  be  particularized  here. 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  forests.]  The  largeft  river  in 
Scotland  is  the  Forth,  which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callen- 
dar,  and  palling  by  Stirling,  after  defcribing  a  number  of 
Leaqtifql  meanders^  difcharges  itfelf  near  Edinburgh  into  that 
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km  of  the  German  fea  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Firth 
of  Forth.  Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  which  iffues  out 
of  Loch  Tay,  in  Broadalbin,  and,  running  fouth-eaft,  paffes 
the  town  of  Perth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee.  The 
Spey,  which  is  called  the  moll  rapid  river  in  Scotland,  iffues 
from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch,  and,  running 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Elgin  ; 
fcs  do  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft, 
&nd  difembogue  themfelves  at  Aberdeen.  The  Tweed  rifes 
On  the  borders  of  Lanerkfhire,  and,  after  many  beautiful  fer- 
pentine  turnings,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Berwick* 
ivhere  it  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England, 
on  the  eaftern  fide.  The  Clyde  is  a  large  river  on  the  weft  of 
Scotland,  has  its  rife  in  Annandale,  runs  north-weft  through 
the  valley  of  that  name,  and,  after  palling  by  Lanerk,  Ha¬ 
milton,  the  city  of  Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and 
Greenock,  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  oppofite  to  the  ifle 
of  Bute.  Befides  thofe  capital  rivers,  Scotland  contains  many 
of  an  inferior  fort,  well  provided  with  falmon,  trout,  and  other 
flfhes,  which  equally  enrich  and  beautify  the  country.  Several 
pf  thofe  rivers  go  by  the  name  of  Elk,  which  is  the  old  Celtic 
name  for  water.  The  greateft  improvement  for  inland  navi¬ 
gation  that  has  been  attempted  in  Great-Britain,  is  now  (1771) 
carrying  on  at  a  very  confiderable  expence,  by  a  fociety  of  public- 
fpirited  gentlemen,  for  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  to¬ 
gether  ;  by  which  a  communication  will  be  opened  between  the 
eaft  and  weft  feas,  to  the  immenfe  advantage  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  as  muft  be  evident  to  every  perfon  who  fhall  throw 
his  eye  upon  the  map  of  Scotland. 

The  lakes  cf  Scotland  (there  called  Lochs)  are  too  many  to 
be  particularly  deferibed.  Thofe  called  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lo¬ 
mond,  Lochnefs,  Loch  Au,  and  one  or  two  more,  prefent  us 
with  fuch  pidturefque  feenes  as  are  not  matched  in  Europe,  if 
we  except  Ireland,  Several  of  thofe  lakes  are  beautifully  fringed 
with  woods,  and  contain  plenty  of  frefli -water  fifh.  The  Scots 
fometimes  give  the  name  of  a  loch  to  an  arm  of  the  fea,  for 
example,  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  60  miles  long,  and  four  broad, 
and  is  famous  for  its  excellent  herrings  :  the  Loch  of  Spinie, 
near  Elgin,  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of  fwans  and  cyg¬ 
nets,  which  often  darken  the  air  with  their  flights  ;  owing,  as 
fome  think,  to  the  plant  olorina,  which  grows  in  its  waters, 
with  a  ftrait  ftalk  and  a  clufter  pf  feeds  at  the  top.  Near  Loch¬ 
nefs  is  a  hill  almoft  two  miles  perpendicular,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  lake  of  cold  frefli  water,  about  30  fathoms  in  length, 
too  deep  ever  yet  to  be  fathomed,  and  never  freezes  -}  whereas, 
but  17  miles  from  thence,  the  lake  Lochanwyn,  or  Green 
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Jbake,  is  covered  with  ice  all  the  year  round.  The  ancient 
province  of  Lochaber,  receives  that  name  from  being  the 
mouth  of  the  lochs,  by  means  of  which  the  antient  Caledonians, 
the  genuine  dependents  of  the  Celts,  were  probably  enabled  to 
preferve  themfelves  independent  upon,  and  unmixed  with,  the 
Eowlanders.  Betides  thefe  rivers  and  lochs,  and  others  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention,  the  coafts  of  Scotland  are  in  many  party 
indented  with  large,  bold,  and  navigable  bays  or  arms  of  the 
fiea  ;  as  the  bav  of  Glenluce  and  Wigtoun  Bay  3  fometimes 
they  are  called  Firths,  as  the  Solway  Firth,  which  feparate^ 
■Scotland  from  England  on  the  weft  ;  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Mur* 
ray  Firth,  and  thofe  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch. 

The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  moft  uninviting,  pre* 
fents  us  with  the  moft:  uncontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having 
been  formerly  over-run  with  timber.  The  deepeft  moftes,  or 
morafles,  contain  large  logs  of  wood  ;  and  their  waters  being 
impregnated  with  turpentine  have  a  preferving  quality,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  human  bodies  which  have  been  difcovered  in  thofe 
moftes.  The  Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Caledonian  Foreft,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  are  now  thought  to  be  Etrick  Wood,  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland,  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  being  the  harbour 
of  the  Caledonian  wild  boars  3  but  fuch  an  animal  is  not 
now  to  be  feen  in  Scotland.  Several  woods,  however,  ftill 
remain  in  that  country  ;  and  many  attempts  have  been  made 
for  reducing  them  into  charcoal,  for  the  ufe  of  furnaces  and 
founderies  5  but  lying  at  a  great  diftance  from  water-carriage, 
though  the  work  fucceeded  perfectly  in  the  execution,  they 
were  found  impracticable  to  be  continued.  Fir-trees  grow  in 
great  perfection  almoft:  all  over  Scotland,  and  form  beautiful 
plantations.  The  Scotch  oak  is  excellent  in  the  Highlands, 
where  fome  woods  reach  20  or  30  miles  in  length,  and  four  or 
five  in  breadth,  but,  through  the  inconveniency  already  men¬ 
tioned,  without  being  of  much  emolument  to  the  proprietors. 

Metals  anp  minerals.]  Though  Scotland  does  not  at 
prefent  boaft  of  its  gold  mines,  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  fuch,  or  at  Jeaft  that  Scotland  afforded  a  c'onfiderable 
quantity  of  that  metal  for  its  coinage.  James  V.  and  his  fa¬ 
ther  contraded  with  certain  Germans  for  working  the  mines 
of  Crawford-Moor  3  and  it  is  an  undoubted  faCt,  that  when 
James  V.  married  the  French  king’s  daughter,  a  number  of 
covered  difhes,  filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were  pre- 
fented  to  the  guefts  by  way  of  deflert.  The  civil  wars  and 
troubles  which  followed,  under  his  daughter  and  in  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  his  grandfon,  drove  thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  called  Cornelius,  from  their  works,  which,  ftnce 
that  time,  have  never  been  recovered.  Some  final]  pieces  of 
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gold  have  been  found  in  thofe  parts  walhed  down  by  th£ 
floods.  It  likewife  appears  by  the  public  records,  that  thofe 
beautiful  coins  Hruck  by  James  V.  called  bonnet-pieces,  were 
fabricated  of  gold  found  in  Scotland,  as  were  other  medals  of 
the  fame  metal.  . 

Several  landholders  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from 
their  lead  mines,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  to'  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  filver  ;  but  we  know  of  no  filver-mines 
that  are  worked  at  prefent.  Some  copper-mines  have  been 
found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  many  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the 
eaH,  welt,  and  northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coal  of 
various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported,  to  the 
vaE  emolument  of  the  public.  Lime-ftone  is  here  in  great 
plenty,  as  is  free-Hone  ;  fo.  that  the  houfes  of  the  better  fort 
are  conffirudted  of  the  moft  beautiful  materials.  The  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  many  places  in  Scotland,  where  no  coal 
is  found,  prevented  them  from  fupplying  that  defedl  by  plan¬ 
tations  of  wood  ;  and  the  peat-mofies  being  in  many  parts,  of 
the  north  efpecially,  almoft  exhauHed,  the  inhabitants  are  put 
to  great  difficulties  for  fuel ;  however  the  taHe  for  plantations, 
of  all  kinds,  that  now  prevails,  will  foon  remedy  that  incon- 
veniency. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in  Lanerkfhire ;  allum-mines 
have  been  found  in  Bamfiffhire ;  chryHal,  variegated  pebbles, 
and  other  tranfparent  Hones,  which  admit  of  the  finefl  polifh 
for  feals,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland ;  as  are  talc, 
flint,  fea-fiiells,  potters-clay,  and  fullers  earth.  The  Hones 
which  the  country  people  call  elf-arrow-heads,  and  to  which 
they  affign  a  fupernatural  origin  and  ufe,  were  probably  the 
flint-heads  of  arrows  made  ufe  of  by  the  Caledonians  and  an¬ 
cient  Scots.  No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of  iron-ore, 
both  in  mines  and  Hones,  than  Scotland  ;  of  which  the  pro¬ 
prietors  now  begin  to  taHe  the  fweets,  in  their  founderies  and 
other  metalline  manufadtures. 

V egetable  and  animal  pro-  1  I  have  already  obferved 
ductions,  by  sea  and  land.  }  that  the  foil  of  Scot¬ 
land  may  be  rendered  in  many  parts  as  fruitful  as  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  large  tracts  of  the  low  countries  at  prefent  exceed 
in  value  Englifh  eHates  of  the  fame  extent,  becaufe  they  are 
far  lefs  exhauHed,  and  worn  out  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  agriculture  is  now  perhaps  as  well  un- 
derHood,  both  in  theory  and  pradtice,  among  many  of  the 
Scotch  landlords  and  farmers,  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  things,  and  the  influence  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  a  very  eonfiderable  part  of  the  landed  property  has 
lately  (perhaps  happily  for  the  public)  fallen  into  new  hands. 

The 
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The  merchants  of  Glafgow,  who  are  the  life  and  foul  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  while  they  are  daily  introducing  new  branches 
of  commerce,  are  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  prog  refs  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  by  which  they  do  their  country  in  particular,  and  the 
whole  ifland  in  general,  the  mofi  eflential  fervice.  The  aCtive 
genius  of  thefe  people  extends  even  to  moors,  rocks,  and 
marfhes,  which  being  hitherto  reckoned  ufelefs,  were  confe- 
quently  negleCted,  but  are  now  brought  to  produce  certain 
fpecies  of  grain  or  timber,  for  which  the  foil  is  heft  adapted. 

But  the  fruits  of  fkill  and  induftry  are  chiefly  perceiveable 
in  the  counties  lying  upon  the  river  Forth,  called  the  Lo- 
thians,  where  agriculture  is  thoroughly  underflocd,  and  the 
farmers,  who  generally  rent  from  3  to  500I.  per  ann.  are  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged.  The  reverfe,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  obferved,  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  ftill  remains  in  a  Fate  of  nature,  and  where  the 
landlords,  ignorant  of  their  real  interelf,  refufe  to  grant  luck 
leafes  as  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  his  own  farm. 
In  fuch  places,  the  liufbandmen  barely  exift  upon  the  glean¬ 
ings  of  a  fcanty  farm,  feidom  exceeding  20  or  30  1.  per  ann. 
the  cattle  are  lean  and  ftnall,  the  houfes  mean  beyond  ex- 
preffion,  and  the  face  of  the  country  exhibits  the  mod:  de¬ 
plorable  marks  of  poverty  and  opprefion.  Indeed,  from  a 
miftaken  notion  of  the  landed  people  in  general,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  kingdom  lies  naked  and  expofed,  for  want  of  fuch 
hedge-rows,  and  planting,  as  adorn  the  country  of  England^ 
They  confider  hedges  as  ufelefs  and  cumberfome,  as  occupying 
more  room  than  what  they  call  ftone  inclofures,  which  except 
in  the  Lothians  already  mentioned,  are  generally  no  other  than 
low  paultry  walls,  huddled  up  of  loofe  (tones,  without  lime 
or  mortar,  which  yields  a  bleak  and  mean  appearance. 

The  foil  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp, 
ilax,  hay,  and  paflurage.  In  the  fouthern  counties  the  fineft 
garden  fruits,  particularly  apricots,  nectarines,  and  peaches, 
fall  little,  if  at  all,  fhort  of  thofe  in  England  ;  and  the  fame 
.may  be  faid  of  the  common  fruits.  The  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds  of  falubrious  and 
pleafant-tafted  berries  ;  though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  many 
extenfive  traCts  are  covered  with  a  ftrong  heath.  The  fea-ccali; 
produces  the  alga-marina,  dulfe,  or  dulifh,  a  mol!  wholefom,e 
nutritive  weed,  in  great  quantities,  and  other  marine  plants. 

The  flfhes  on  the  coalt  of  Scotland  are  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  iilands  and  counties  already  defcribcd  ;  but  the 
Scots  have  improved  in  their  fifheries  as  much  as  they  have  in 
their  manufactures  and  agriculture,  for  focieties  have  been 
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formed,  which  have  carried  that  branch  of  national  wealth  to 
a  perfection  that  never  was  before  known  in  that  country ;  and 
bids  fair  to  emulate,  if  not  to  excel,  the  Dutch  themfelves,  in 
curing,  as  well  as  catching,  their  fifh.  In  former  times,  the 
Scots  feldom  ventured  to  fifh  above  a  league’s  diftance 
from  the  land,  but  they  now  ply  in  the  deep  waters  as  boldly 
and  fuccefsfully  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Their  falmons, 
which  they  can  fend  more  early,  when  prepared,  to  the  Le- 
vant  and  fouthern  markets  than  the  Englifh  or  Irifh  can,  are' 
of  great  fervice  to  the  nation,  as  the  returns  are  generally 
made  in  fpecie,  or  beneficial  commodities. 

This  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds  either  of  wild  or  do- 
meftic  animals  that  are  not  common  with  their  neighbours.  The 
red-deer  and  the  roe-buck  are  found  in  the  Highlands,  but 
their  flefh  is  not  comparable  to  Englilh  venifon.  Hares,  and 
all  other  animals  for  game,  are  here  plentiful  ;  as  are  the 
groufe  and  heathcock,  which  is  a  moll  delicious  bird,  as  like- 
wife  are  the  capperkaily,  and  the  tarmacan,  which  is  of  the 
pheafant  kind  ;  but  thofe  birds  are  fcarce  even  in  the  Highlands, 
and  when  difcovered  are  very  fhy.  The  numbers  of  black 
cattle  that  cover  the  hills  of  Scotland  towards  the  Highlands, 
and  fheep  that  are  fed  upon  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Twee- 
dale,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth,  are  almofl  incredible,  and 
formerly  brought  large  fums  into  the  country  ;  the  black  cattle 
efpecially,  which,  when  fattened  on  the  fouthern  paftures,  are 
reckoned  fuperior  to  Englifh  beef.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  this  trade  is  now  on  its  decline,  by  the  vafi:  increafe  of  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  whofe  demands  for  butchers  meat  muft  Jefien  the 
exportation  of  cattle  into  England.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
a  fufiicient  (lock,  by  proper  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply 
both  markets,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  nation. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  at  infinite  pains  to 
mend  the  breed  of  the  Scotch  horfes,  by  importing  a  larger 
and  more  generous  kind  from  the  continent  ;  but  the  truth  is,' 
notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  was  taken,  it  was  found  that 
the  climate  and  foil  of  Scotland  were  unfavourable  to  that  noble 
animal,  for  they  diminifhed  both  in  fize  and  fpirit ;  fo  that 
about  the  time  of  the  union,  few  horfes,  natives  of  Scotland, 
were  of  much  value.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to 
introduce  the  Englifh  and  foreign  breeds,  and  much  pains 
have  been  taken  for  providing  them  with  proper  foods  and  ma¬ 
nagement,  but  with  wThat  fuccefs  time  alone  can  difcover. 

Population,  inhabitants,  7  The  population  of  Scot- 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  3  land  is  generally  fixed  at 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  fouls.  This  calculation  refls 
merely  upon  vague  conjecture,  as  I  know  of  no  attempt  that 
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lias  been  made  to  fupport  even  its  probability.  If  we  form  an 
eftimate  upon  any  known  principle,  the  inhabitants  of  Scot¬ 
land  are  far  more  numerous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fome 
public  encouragement  has  not  been  given  to  bring  this  matter 
nearer  to  a  certainty,  which  might  be  done  by  the  returns  of 
the  clergy  from  their  feveral  parifhes.  The  only  records  at 
prefent  that  can  be  appealed  to,  are  thofe  of  the  army  ;  and, 
by  the  belt  information,  they  make  the  number  of  foldiers 
furnijfhed  by  Scotland  in  the  late  war,  which  began  in  1755* 
to  amount  to  80,000  men.  We  are,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  above  60,000  of  thefe  were  railed  in  the  illands  and  High¬ 
lands,  which  form  by  far  the  leaf!:  populous  part  of  Scotland. 
It  belongs,  therefore,  to  political  calculation  to  compute  whe^ 
ther  the  population  of  Scotland  does  not  exceed  two  millions 
and  a  half,  as  no  country  in  the  world,  exclufive  of  the  army, 
fends  abroad  more  of  its  inhabitants.  If  we  confult  the  molt 
ancient  and  creditable  hiftories,  the  population  of  Scotland, 
•in  the  thirteenth  century,  mult  have  been  exceldve,  as  it  af¬ 
forded  fo  many  thoufands  to  fall  by  the  fwords  of  the  Englilh, 
without  any  fenfible  decreafe  (fo  far  as  I  can  find)  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Scotland' are  generally  raw-boned;  and  a 
kind  of  a  charadteriftical  feature,  that  of  high  cheek  bones, 
reigns  in  their  faces  ;  lean,  but  clean  limbed,  and  can  endure 
incredible  fatigues.  Their  adventuring  fpirit  was  chiefly 
owing  to  their  laws  of  fucceflion,  which" inverted  the  elder 
brother  as  head  of  the  family  with  the  inheritance,  and  left 
but  a  very  fcanty  portion  for  the  other  fons.  This  obliged 
the  latter  to  feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no  people  have 
more  affedlion  for  their  native  foil  than  the  Scots  have  in 
general.  It  is  true,  this  difparity  of  fortune  among  the  fons 
of  one  family  prevails  in  England  likewife  ;  but  the  refources 
which  younger  brothers  have  in  England  are  numerous,  com¬ 
pared  to  thole  of  a  country  fo  narrow,  and  fo  little  improved, 
either  by  commerce  or  agriculture,  as  Scotland  was  formerly. 

An  intelligentreader  may  eafily  perceive,  that  the  ridiculous 
family  pride  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  entirely  extinguifhed  in 
Scotland,  was  owing  to  the  feudal  inftitutions  which  reigned 
there  in  all  their  horrors  of  blood  and  barbarity.  Their  family 
differences,  efpecially  the  Highlanders,  familiarized  them  to 
blood  and  daughter  ;  and  the  death  of  an  enemy,  however 
effected,  was  always  a  matter  of  triumph.  Thefe  paffions  did 
not  live  in  the  breads  of  the  common  people  only,  for  they 
were  authorifed  and  cherifhed  by  their  chieftains,  many  of 
whom  were  men  who  had  feen  the  world,  were- con verfant  in 
the  courts  of  Europe,  mailers  of  polite  literature,  and  amiable 
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in  all  the  duties  of  civil  and  focial  life.  Their  kings,  except 
ing  fome  of  them  who  were  endued  with  extraordinary  virtues, 
were  confidered  in  little  other  light  than  commanders  of  their 
army  in  time  of  war,  for  in  time  of  peace  their  civil  authority 
was  fo  little  felt,  that  every  clan,  or  family,  even  in  the  rnoft 
civilized  parts  of  Scotland,  looked  upon  its  own  chieftain  as 
the  fovereign.  Thole  ideas  were  confirmed  even  by  the  laws* 
tyyhich  gave  thofe  petty  tyrants  a  power  of  life  and  death  upon 
their  own  eftates,  and  they  generally  executed  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  after  the  party  was  apprehended.  The  pride 
which  thole  chieftains  had  of  out-vying  each  other,  in  the 
numbers  of  their  followers,  created  perpetual  animofities* 
which  feldom  or  never  ended  without  bloodilied  ;  fo  that  the 
common  people,  whofe  beft  qualification  was  a  blind  devotion 
to  the  will  of  their  matter,  and  the  aggrandifement  of  his, 
name,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  continual  hoftility. 

The  late  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  firft  chieftain  we. 
have  heard  of,  who  had  thepatriotifmto  attempt  to.  reform  his  de* 
pendents,  and  tobanifhfrom  them  thofe  barbarous  ideas.  His  ex¬ 
ample  has  been  followed  by  others ;  and  there  fcarcecanbea  doubt, 
that  a  very  few  years  will  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  all  the 
milder  habits  of  fociety. 

Some  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  at  this  day  pique  themfelves 
upon  their  family,  or  the  antiquity  of  their  defcent,  are  the 
mott  dangerous  as  well  as  difagreeable  animals  upon  earth  ;  be- 
caufe,  forgetting  all  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors,  they  imitate 
them  only  in  their  capricious  vanity  and  revenge.  Thofe  who 
go  abroad,  and  endeavour  by  induftry  to  raife  the  lownels  of 
their  circumttances,  excel  in  all  the  focial,  civil,  commercial, 
and  military  duties.  There  is  a  kind  of  fimilarity  in  their  per- 
fbnaS  characters,  and  by  feeing  one  Scotchman  who  acquires  a 
fortune  abroad,  you  fee  the  whole.  They  are  hofpitable,  open,, 
communicative,  and  charitable.  They  affimilate  to  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  with  whom  they  live,  with  more  eafe  and1 
freedom  than  the  natives  of  moft  other  countries ;  and  they  have 
a  furprizing  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  particularly  the 
French. 

It  remains  perhaps  a  queftion,  whether  that  lettered  education, 
for  which  the  Scots  were  noted  by  the  neiffhbourinp;  nations, 
was  not  of  prejudice  to  their  country,  while  it  was  of  the. 
utmott  fervice  to  many  of  its  natives.  Their  literature,  how¬ 
ever  flight,  rendered  them  acceptable  and  agreeable  among  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  it  drained  their  nation  of  that 
order  of  men,  who  are  the  belt  fitted  for  forming  and  exe¬ 
cuting  the  great  plans  of  commerce  and  agriculture  for  the 
public  cmedument. 

With 
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With  regard  to  gentlemen  who  live  at  home,  upon  eflates  of 
300  1.  a  year,  and  upwards,  they  differ  little  or  nothing,  in 
their  manners, -  and  Rile  of  living,  from  their  Engliih  neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  like  fortunes. 

From  what  has  been  faia,  it  appears  that  the  antient  modes 
of  living  among  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  far  from 
being  applicable  to  the  prefent  time,  as  the  forms  of  a  Roman 
fenate  are  to  that  of  a  conclave  ;  and  no  nation,  perhaps,  ever 
underwent  fo  quick  and  fo  fudden  a  tranfition  of  manners. 
The  danger  is,  that  it  has  been  rather  too  rapid  in  a  contrary 
extreme,  before  the  refources  of  the  luxuries  and  conveniences 
of  life  have  been  fully  eRabliflied. 

The  peafantry  have  their  peculiarities  ;  their  ideas  are  con¬ 
fined  ;  but  no  people  can  conform  their  tempers  better  than 
they  do  to  their  Rations.  They  are  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  bridle  their  paflions,  to  behave  fubmiflively  to  their  fupe- 
riors,  and  live  within  the  bounds  of  the  moR  rigid  ceconomy. 
Hence  they  fave  their  money  and  their  confiitutions,  and  few 
inftances  of  murder,  perjury,  robbery,  and  other  atrocious  vices 
occur  at  prefent  in  Scotland.  They  feldom  enter  fingly  upon 
any  daring  enterprize  ;  but  when  they  a <R  in  concert,  the 
fecrecy,  fagacity  and  refolution,  with  which  they  carry  on 
any  defperate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  ;  and  their 
fidelity  to  one  another,  under  the  RrongeR  temptations,  ari- 
fing  from  their  poverty,  is  Rill  more  extraordinary.  Their 
mobs  are  managed  with  all  the  caution  of  confpiracies,  witnefs 
that  which  put  Porteus  to  death,  in  1735,  in  open  defiance  of 
law  and  government,  and  in  the  midfi  of  20,000  people  ;  and, 
though  the  agents  were  well  known,  and  fome  of  them  tried, 
with  a  reward  of  500  1.  annexed  to  their  convitRion,  yet  no 
evidence  could  be  found  fufiicient  to  bring  them  to  punifhment. 
The  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders,  of  both  fexes,  under  a  Rill 
greater  temptation,  to  the  young  Pretender,  after  his  defeat  at 
Culloden,  could  fcarcely  be  believed  were  it  not  well  atteRed. 

They  affect  a  fondnefs  for  the  memory  and  language  of 
their  forefathers  beyond,  perhaps,  any  people  in  the  world  ; 
but  this  attachment  is  feldom  or  never  carried  into  any  thing 
that  is  indecent  or  difguRful,  though  they  retain  it  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  They  are  fond  of  the  antient  Scotch  diRies, 
fuch  as  the  hoggice,  the  flieep’s-head  finged,  the  fiRi  in  fauce, 
the  chicken  broth,  and  minced  collops.  Thefe  difhes,  in 
their  original  drefiing,  were  favoury  and  nutritive  for  keen 
appetites  ;  but  the  modern  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  Scotch  cookery,  have  rendered  them  agreeable  to  the 
moR  delicate  palates.  The  common  ufe  of  oatmeal,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  gave  a  hardnefs  to  the  features  of  the  vulgar  of  both  fexes, 
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befidcs  Tome  other  difagreeable  confequences  it  was  attended 
with  ;  but  thefe  unfavourable  characderidics  will  wear  out,  by 
the  introduction  of  wheaten  bread,  which  now  abounds  in 
Scotland.  The  exceflive  ufe  of  oat-meal  accounts  for  the 
common  ohfervation,  that  the  faces  of  the  lower  women  in 
Scotland  are  commonly  very  coarfe  ;  but  it  was  owned  at  the 
fame  time,  that  among  the  higher  rank  of  females,  beauty  was 
found  in  its  utmod  perfection.  The  reverfe  has  been  re¬ 
marked  of  a  neighbouring  nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live' chiefly 
by  pafture,  have  a  natural  vein  for  poetry  ;  and  the  beautiful 
fimplicity  of  the  Scotch  tunes  is  relifhed  by  all  true  judges  of 
nature.  Love  is  generally  the  fubjedt,  and  many  of  t  e  airs 
have  been  brought  upon  the  Englifh  dage  with  variations, 
under  new  names,  but  with  this  difadvantage,  that  though 
rendered  mere  conformable  to  the  rules  of  mufic,  they  are 
moftly  altered  for  the  worfe,  being  dripped  of  that  original 
fimplicity,  which  however  irregular,  is  their  moft  effential 
charadteriftic  which  is  fo  agreeable*  to  the  ear,  and  has  fuch 
powers  over  the  human  bread.  Thofe  of  a  more  lively  and 
merry  drain  have  had  better  fortune,  being  introduced  into  the 
army  in  their  native  drefs,  by  the  fifes,  an  inftrument  for 
which  they  are  remarkably  well  fuited.  It  has  been  ridicu- 
loufiy  fuppofed  that  Rizzio,  the  unhappy  Italian  fecretary  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  reformed  the  Scotch  mufic.  This  is  a 
fnlfhood  invented  by  his  countrymen  in  envy  to  the  Scots. 
Their  fined  tunes  exided  long  before  Rizzio’s  arrival,  in  their 
church  mufic  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  was  en¬ 
tirely  employed  by  his  midrefs  in  foreign  difpatches,  ever  com- 
pofed  an  air  during  the  fliort  time  he  lived  in  Scotland  ;  but, 
were  there  no  other  evidences  to  confute  this  report,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  character  of  the  mufic  itfelf  is  fuflicient. 

The  lower  people  in  Scotland  are  not  fo  much  accudomed 
as  the  Englifh  are  to  clubs,  dinners,  and  other  convivial  en¬ 
tertainments  ;  but  when  they  partake  of  them,  for  that  very 
.:reafon,  they  feern  to  enjoy  them  more  completely.  One  infti- 
tution  there  is,  at  once  focial  and  charitable,  and  that  is,  the 
contributions  raifed  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  people  of 
an  inferior  rank.  Thofe  fedivities  partake  of  the  antient 
Saturnalia  ;  but  though  the  company  confids  promifcuoufly  of 
■the  high  and  the  low,  the  entertainment  is  as  decent  as  it  is 
iovial.  Each  gued  pays  according  to  his  inclination  or  ability, 
but  feldom  under  a  fhillinga  head,  for  which  they  have  a  wed¬ 
ding  dinner  and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to  be  fer- 
-vants  in  refpedlable  families,  the  contributions  are  fo  liberal, 
that  they  often  eftablifh  the  young  couple  in  the  world. 
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The  common  people  of  Scotland  retain  the  folemn  decent 
manner  of  their  anceilors  at  burials.  When  a  relation  dies  in 
a  town,  the  parifti  beadle  is  fent  round  with  a  palling  bell  ; 
but  he  flops  at  certain  places,  and  with  a  flow  melancholy 
tone,  announces  the  name  of  the  party  deceafed,  and  the  time 
of  his  interment,  to  which  he  invites  all  his  fellow  country¬ 
men.  At  the  hour  appointed,  if  the  deceafed  was  beloved  in 
the  place,  vaffi  numbers  attend.  The  proceffion  is  fometimes 
preceded  by  the  magiflrates  and  their  officers,  and  the  deceafed 
is  carried  in  his  coffin,  covered  by  a  velvet  pall,  with  chair 
poles,  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  interred  without  any  farther 
ceremony  than  the  nearefl  relation  thanking  the  company  for 
their  attendance.  The  funerals  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
performed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  but  with¬ 
out  the  burial  fervice.  The  highland  funerals  were  generally 
preceded  by  bagpipes,^  which  played  certain  dirges,  called  co¬ 
ronachs,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  voices  of  the  atten¬ 
dants  of  both  fexes. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  this  country,  but  little 
regard  is  paid  to  art  or  gracefulnefs  ;  the  whole  confifls  in 
agility,  and  in  keeping  time  to  their  own  tunes,  which  they 
do  with  great  exaclnefs.  One  of  the  peculiar  diverfions  prac- 
tifed  by  the  gentlemen,  is  the  Goff,  which  requires  an  equal 
degree  of  art  and  flrength  :  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  a  ball  ; 
the  latter  is  fmaller  and  harder  than  a  cricket  ball  ;  the  bat  is 
of  a  taper  conflnnHion,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  ffrikes 
the  ball  ;  which  is  loaded  with  lead,  and  faced  with  horn. 
The  diverfion  itfelf  refembles  that  of  the  Mall,  which  was 
common  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  laff  century.  An 
expert  player  will  fend  the  ball  an  amazing  diftance  at  one 
llroke  ;  and  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open  heath, 
and  he  who  flrikes  it  in  feweff  Hrokes  into  a  hole,  wins  the 
game.  The  diverfion  of  Curling  is  likewife,  I  believe,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Scots.  It  is  performed  upon  ice,  with  large  flat 
Hones,  often  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
each,  which  they  hurl  from  a  common  Hand,  to  a  mark  at  a 
certain  diilance  ;  and  whoever  is  neareH  the  mark  is  the 
viclor.  Thefe  two  may  be  called  the  Handing  fummer  and 
winter  diverfions  of  Scotland.  The  natives  are  expert  at  all 
the  other  diverfions  common  in  England,  the  cricket  excepted, 
of  which  they  have  no  notion  ;  the  gentlemen  look  upon  it  as 
too  athletic  and  mechanical. 

Language  and  dress.]  I  place  thofe  two  articles  under 
the  fame  head,  becaufe  they  had  formerly  an  intimate  relation 
to  each  other,  both  of  them  being  evidently  Celtic.  The 
Highland  plaid  is  compofed  of  a  woollen  Huff,  fometimes  very 
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fine,  called  tartan.  This  fluff  confifts  of  various  colours, 
forming  ftripes  which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  the 
natives  value  themfelves  upon  the  judicious  arrangement,  or 
what  they  call  fets,  of  thofe  ftripes  and  colours,  which  where 
fkilfully  managed,  produce  a  wonderfully  pleafing  effect  to  the 
eye.  Above  the  fhirt,  the  Highlanders  wear  a  waiftcoat  of  the 
fame  compofition  with  the  plaid,  which  commonly  confifts  of 
twelve  yards  in  width,  and  which  they  throw  over  thefhoulder 
into  very  near  the  form  of  a  Roman  toga,  as  reprefented  in 
antient  llatues  :  fometimes  it  is  fattened  round  the  middle  with 
a  leather  belt,  fo  that  part  of  the  plaid  hangs  down  before  and 
behind  like  a  petticoat,  and  fupply  the  want  of  breeches.  This 
they  call  being  dreffed  in  a  phelig,  but  which  the  Lowlanders 
call  a  kilt,  and  I  make  no  doubt  is  the  fame  word  with  Celt. 
Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  the  fame  variegated 
fluff,  buckled  round  the  waift,  and  this  they  term  the  philibeg, 
which  feems  to  be  of  Milefian  extradlion.  Their  ftockings 
were  likewife  of  tartan,  tied  below  the  knee  with  tartan  garters 
formed  into  talfels.  The  poorer  people  wear  upon  their  feet, 
brogues  made  of  untainted  or  undreffed  leather  ;  for  their  heads 
a  blue  flat  cap  is  ufed,  called  a  bonnet,  of  a  particular  woollen 
manufacture.  From  the  belt  of  the  philibeg  hung  generally 
their  knives,  and  a  dagger,  which  they  called  a  dirk,  and  an 
iron  piftol,  fometimes  of  fine  workmanfhip,  and  curioufly  in¬ 
laid  with  filver.  The  introduction  of  the  broad  fword  of 
Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard  (which  was  always  part  of  the 
Highland  drefs)  feems  to  be  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
James  III.  who  invited  that  excellent  workman  to  Scotland. 
A  large  leathern  purfe,  richly  adorned  with  filver,  hanging 
before  them,  was  always  part  of  a  Highland  chieftain’s  drefs. 

The  drefs  of  the  Highland  women  confifted  of  a  petticoat 
fend  jerkin,  with  ftrait  fleeves,  trimmed  or  not  trimmed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer  ;  over  this  they  wore  a 
plaid,  which  they  either  held  clofe  under  their  chins  with  the 
hand,  or  faftened  with  a  buckle  of  a  particular  fafhion.  On 
the  head  they  wore  a  kerchief  of  line  linen  of  different  forms. 
The  women’s  plaid  has  been  but  lately  difufed  in  Scotland  by 
the  ladies,  who  wore  it  in  a  graceful  manner,  the  drapery  fall¬ 
ing  towards  the  feet  in  large  folds.  A  curious  virtuofo  may 
find  a  ftrong  refemblance  between  the  variegated  and  fimbriated 
draperies  of  the  antients,  and  thofe  of  the  Tufcans,  (who  were 
unqueftionably  of  Celtic  original)  as  they  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  this  drefs,  rendered  it 
a  bond  of  union,  which  often  proved  dangerous  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 
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tnent.  Many  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  legiilature,  after 
the  rebellion  in  1715,  to  difarm  them,  and  oblige  them  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Low-country  dreffes.  The  difarming  fcheme  was 
the  moft  luccefsful,  for  when  the  rebellion  in  1745  broke  out, 
the  common  people  had  fcarcely  any  other  arms  than  thofs 
which  they  took  from  the  king’s  troops.  Their  overthrow  at 
Culloden,  rendered  it  no  difficult  matter  for  the  legifiature  to 
force  them  into  a  total  change  of  their  drefs.  Its  convenience 
however,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  field,  is  fo  great,  that  fome  of 
the  Highland  regiments  {till  retain  it.  Even  the  common 
people  have  of  late  refumed  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  for  its  Iightnef* 
and  difcumbrance, 
the  fummer  time. 

The  drefs  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  In  the  Low-. 
Country,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  ma nf 
of  the  peafantry  {till  retain  the  bonnet,  for  the  cheapnefs  and 
lightnefs  of  the  wear.  The  drefs  of  the  women  of  all  ranks  are 
much  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  language  of  the  Highlanders* 
efpecially  towards  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  to  be  radically 
Celtic.  The  Englifh  fpoken  by  the  Scots,  notwithftanding* 
its  provincial  articulations,  which  are  as  frequent  there  as  in 
the  more  fouthern  counties,  is  written  in  the  fame  manner  11* 
both  kingdoms.  At  prefent,  the  pronunciation  of  a  Scotch¬ 
man  does  not  differ  fo  much  from  a  Londoner,  as  that  of  a 
Londoner  does  from  an  inhabitant  of  Somerfelfhire,  and  fome 
parts  of  Worcefterfhire. 

Punishments.]  Thefe  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  in  England,  only  that  of  beheading  is  performed  by  art 
inftrument  called  the  Maiden  :  the  model  of  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  brought  from  Hallifax  in  England  to  Scotland, 
by  the  regent  earl  of  Morton,  and  it  was  hanfelled  by  his  own 
(execution. 

Religion.]  Antient  Scottifh  hiftorians,  Bede,  and  other 
writers,  generally  agree  that  Chriftianity  was  firft  taught  in 
Scotland  by  fome  of  the  difciples  of  St.  John  the  apoftle,  who 
fled  to  this  northern  corner  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Domi- 
tian,  the  Roman  emperor;  though  it  was  not  publicly  pro- 
feffed  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  a  prince, 
whom  Scotch  hiftorians  call  Donald  the  Firft,  his  queen,  and 
feveral  of  his  nobles,  were  folemnly  baptized.  It  was  further 
confirmed  by  emigrations  from  South  Britain,  during  the  per- 
fecutions  of  Aurelius  and  Dioclefian,  when  it  became  the 
eftablifhed  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the  management  of  cer¬ 
tain  learned  and  pious  men,  named  Culdees,  who  feem  to  have 
keen  the  firft  regular  clergy  in  Scotland,  and  were  governed 
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by  overfeers  or  bifhops  chofen  by  themfelves,  from  among  therr 
own  body,  but  who  had  no  pre-eminence  or  rank  over  the  reft 
of  their  brethren. 

Thus  independant  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chriftianity  feems 
to  have  been  taught,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  as  a  na¬ 
tional  church,  where  it  flourifhed  in  its  native  fimplicity,  till 
the  arrival  of  Palladius,  a  prieft  fent  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome  in 
the  fifth  century,  who  found  means  to  introduce  the  modes  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Romifh  church,  which  at  laft  prevailed,  and 
Scotland  became  involved  in  that  darknefs  which  for  many  ages 
overfpread  Europe;  though  their  dependance  upon  the  pope 
was  very  flender,  when  compared  to  the  blind  fubjedtion  of 
many  other  nations. 

The  Culdees,  however,  long  retained  their  original  man¬ 
ners,  and  remained  a  diftindt  order,  notwithftanding  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  Romifh  clergy,  fo  late  as  the  age  of  Robert 
Rruce,  in  the  14th  century,  when  they  difappeared.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  oppofition  to  popery  in  this 
iiland,  though  it  ceafed  in  Scotland  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  Culdees,  was  in  the  fame  age  revived  in  England  by  John 
WicklifFe,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  who  was  the  forerun¬ 
ner,  in  the  wo:k  of  reformation,  to  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  as  the  latter  were  to  Martin  Luther,  and  John  Cal-, 
vin.  But  though  the  doctrines  of  WicklifFe  were  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  Reformers  in  the  i6th 
century,  and  the  age  feemed  ftrongly  difpofed  to  receive  them, 
affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great  revolution  ;  and 
the  fmifhing  blow  to  popery  in  England,  was  referved  to  the 
age  of  flenry  VIII. 

Soon  after  that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when 
learning,  arts  and  fciences  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  ab- 
furdities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  profligate  lives 
of  her  clergy,  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  a  free  and  enquiring 
people,  and  gave  rife  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  ;  which 
began  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  made  great  progrefs  under  that 
of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was  at  length  compleated  through 
the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  who  had  adopted  the  dodtrine  of 
Calvin,  and  was  become  the  apoftle  of  Scotland.  It  was  na¬ 
tural  for  his  brethren  to  imagine,  that,  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  they  were  to  fucceed  to  the 
revenues  of  that  clergy.  The  great  nobility,  who  had  par¬ 
celled  out  thefe  poffeffions  for  themfelves,  did  not  at  hrft  dif- 
courage  this  notion  ;  but  no  fooner  had  Knox  fucceeded  in  his 
defigns,  which,  through  the  fury  of  the  mob,  deftroyed  fome 
of  the  fineft  ecclefiaftical  buildings  in  the  world,  than  the  par¬ 
liament,  or  rather  the  nobility,  monopolized  all  .the  church 
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livings,  and  moft  fcandaloufty  left  the  reformed  clergy' to  live 
almoft  in  a  ftate  of  beggary  ;  nor  could  all  their  efforts  pro¬ 
duce  any  ftruggle  in  their  favour. 

The  nobility  and  great  landholders,  left  the  doctrine  and 
difcipline  of  the  church  to  be  modelled  by  the  preachers,  and 
they  were  confirmed  by  parliament.  Succeeding  times  ren¬ 
dered  the  prefbyterian  clergy  of  vaft  importance  to  the  ftate  ; 
and  their  revenues  have  been  fo  much  mended,  that  though  no 
ftipend  there  exceeds  150I.  a  year,  few  fall  fhort  of  60 1.  and 
none  of  50  1.  If  the  prefent  expenfive  mode  of  living  con¬ 
tinues  in  Scotland,  the  eftablifhed  clergy  will  have  many  un- 
anfwerable  reafons  to  urge  for  the  increafe  of  their  revenues. 

The  bounds  of  this  w'ork  do  not  admit  of  entering;  at  large 
upon  the  doctrinal  and  economical  part  of  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  its  firft  principle  Is  a  parity 
of  ecclefiaftical  authority  among  all  its  prefbyters  ;  that  it 
agrees  in  its  cenfures  with  the  reformed  churches  abroad  in  the 
chief  heads  of  oppofition  to  popery ;  but  that  it  is  modelled 
principally  after  the  Calviniftical  plan  eftablifhed  at  Geneva. 
This  eftablifhment,  at  various  periods,  proved  fo  tyrannical 
over  the  laity,  by  having  the  power  of  the  greater  and  Idler 
excommunication,  which  were  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of 
eftate,  and  fometimes  of  life,  that  the  kirk  feftions,  and  other 
bodies,  have  been  abridged  of  all  their  dangerous  powers  over 
the  laity,  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  being  revived. 
It  is  faid,  that  even  that  relic  of  popery,  the  obliging  forni¬ 
cators  of  both  fexes  to  fit  upon  what  they  call  a  repentmg-ftool, 
in  the  church,  and  in  full  view  of  the  congregation,  begins  to 
wear  out ;  it  having  been  found,  that  the  Scotch  women,  011 
account  of  that  penance,  were  the  greateft  infanticides  in  the 
world.  In  fhort,  the  power  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is  at  prefent 
very  moderate,  or  at  leaft  very  moderately  exercifed ;  nor  are 
they  accountable  for  the  extravagancies  ^of  their  predecelTors. 
They  have  been,  ever  fince  the  Revolution,  firm  adherents  to 
civil  liberty,  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover  j  and  adled  with 
remarkable  intrepidity  during  the  rebellion  in  1745.  They 
tlrefs  without  clerical  robes  ;  but  fome  ot  them  appear  in  the 
pulpit  in  gowns,  after  the  Geneva  form,  and  bands.  They 
make  no  ufe  of  let  forms  in  worftiip,  but  are  not  prohibited 
that  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  rents  of  the  bifhops,  fince  the 
abolition  of  epifcopacy,  are  paid  to  the  king,  who  commonly 
appropriates  them  to  pious  purpofes.  A  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  is  always  fent  by  his  majefty  for  the  ufe  of  the  proteftant 
fchcols  eredfed  by  a£I  of  parliament  in  North-Britain,  and  the 
Weftern  Iftes ;  and  the  Scotch  clergy,  of  late,  have  planned 
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out  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  The 
number  of  parishes  in  Scotland  are  eight  hundred  and  ninety,, 
whereof  thirty-one  are  collegiate  churches,  that  is,  where  the 
cure  is  ferved  by  more  than  one  miniftef. 

The  highelf  ecclefiaftical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  affembly,  which  we  may  call  the  ecclefiaftical  parliament  of 
Scotland.  It  confifts  of  commiftioners,  fome  of  which  are 
laymen,  under  the  title  of  ruling  elders,  from  prefbyteries, 
Toyal  burghs,  and  universities.  A  prefbytery,  confifting  of 
under  twelve  minifters,  fends  two  minifters  and  one  ruling 
cider:  if  it  contains  between  twelve  and  eighteen  minifters, 
it  fends  three,  and  one  ruling  elder:  if  it  contains  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends  four  minifters 
and  two  ruling  elders  :  but  if  the  prefbytery  has  twenty-four 
minifters,  it  fends  five  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders.  Every 
royal  burgh  fends  one  ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  ; 
whofe  election  muft  be  attefted  by  the  refpedlive  kirk-feftions 
of  their  own  burghs.  Every  univerfity  fends  one  commifHoner, 
ufually  a  minifter  of  their  own  body.  The  commiffioncrs  are 
chofen  yearly,  fix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  affembly. 
The  ruling  elders  are  often  of  the  firft  quality  of  the  country.  i 

The  king  prefides  by  his  commiftioner  (who  is  always  a 
nobleman)  in  this  affembly,  which  meets  once  a  year  :  but  he 
■has  no  voice  in  their  deliberations.  The  order  of  their  pro-' 
ccedings  is  regular,  though  the  number  of  members  often 
create  a  confufion ;  which  the  moderator,  who  is  chofen  by 
them  to  be  as  it  were  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  has  not  fufRcient 
authority  to  prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other 
ecclefiaftical  courts  in  Scotland  to  the  general  affembly  ;  and 
no  appeal  lies  from  its  determinations  in  religious  matters. 

Provincial  fynods  are  next  in  authority  to  the  general  affem- 
bly.  They  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  prefby¬ 
teries,  over  whom  they  have  a  power  ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of 
them  in  Scotland  $  but  their  a<fts  are  reveriible  by  the  general 
affembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fynods,  are  prefbyteries,  fixty-nine  of 
which  arc  in  Scotland,  each  confifting  of  a  number  of  con¬ 
tiguous  parifhes.  The  minifters  of  thefe  parishes,  with  one 
ruling  elder,  chofen  half-yearly  out  of  every  kirk- feftion,  com- 
pofe  a  prefbytery.  Thefe  prefbyteries  meet  in  the  head  town 
of  that  divifion ;  but  have  no  jurifdicftiOn  beyond  their  own 
bounds,  though  within  thefe  they  have  cognizance  of  all  eccle¬ 
fiaftical  caules  and  matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufinefs  is 
the  ordination  of  candidates  for  livings,  in  which  they  are  re¬ 
gular  and  folemn.  The  patron  of  a  living  is  bound  to  nomi- 
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mte  or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a  vacancy,  otherwife  the 
prefbytery  fills  the  place  jure  devoluto  ;  but  that  privilege  does 
not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk-feffion  is  the  loweft  ecclefiaftical  judicatory  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  its  authority  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  parifh. 
The  members  confift  of  the  minifter,  elders,  and  deacons.  The 
deacons  are  laymen,  and  a£t  pretty  much  as  church-wardens 
do  in  England,  by  having  the  fuperintendency  of  the  poor,, 
and  taking  care  of  other  parochial  affairs.  The  elder,  or,  as 
he  is  called,  the  ruling  elder,  is  a  place  of  great  parochial 
truft,  and  he  is  generally  a  lay  perfon  of  quality  or  intereft  in 
the  parifh.  They  are  fuppofed  to  a£l  in  a  kind  of  co-ordi- 
nancy  with  the  minifter,  and  to  be  affifting  to  him  in  many  of 
his  clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catechifing,  vifiting  the  fick, 
and  at  the  communion-table. 

The  office  of  ininifters,  or  preaching  prefbyters,  includes 
the  offices  of  deacons  and  ruling-elders  ;  they  alone  can  preach, 
adminifter  the  facraments,  catechile,  pronounce  church  cen- 
fures,  ordain  deacons  and  ruling  elders,  affift  at  the  impofition 
of  hands  upon  other  minifters,  and  moderate  or  prefide  in  all 
ecclefiaftical  judicatories. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  eftablifhed  religion  in 
Scotland  is  prefbyterian  :  that  it  was  formerly  of  a  rigid  nature, 
and  partook  of  all  the  aufterities  of  Calvinifin,  and  intolerance 
of  popery,  by  its  perfecuting  fpirit ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  mild 
and  gentle,  and  the  moft  rational  Chriftian  may  accommodate 
himfelf  to  the  doctrine  and  worfhip  of  the  national  church. 
It  is  to  be  wifhed,  however,  that  this  moderation  was  not  too 
often  interrupted  by  the  fanaticifm  not  only  of  lay  feceders, 
but  of  regular  minifters.  Thefe  are  induftrious  to  fix  upon 
the  abfurdities  (and  what  church  is  without  them)  of  former 
divines  and  vilionaries,  and  ecclefiaftical  ordinances  and  difci- 
pline,  which  were  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  government.  A  vaft  number  of  thefe  feceding  congrega¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lowlands.  They  maintain  their 
own  preachers  ;  though  fcarcely  any  two  congregations  agree 
either  in  principle  or  practice  with  each  other.  We  do  not, 
however,  find  that  they  fly  in  the  face  of  the  civil  power,  or 
at  leaft  the  inftances  are  rare  and  inconfiderable. 

A  different  fet  of  diflenters  in  Scotland,  ccnfifts  of  the  epis¬ 
copalians,  a  few  quakers  and  papifts,  and  other  fedlaries,  who 
are  denominated  from  their  preachers.  Epifcopacy,  from  the 
Jtime  of  the  Reftoration  in  1660,  to  that  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  was  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  continued  fo,  had  not  the  bifhops,  who  were  in 
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genera!  very  weak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  VII.  and  II.  refufed  to  recognize  king  Wil¬ 
liam's  title.  The  partizans  of  that  unhappy  prince  retained 
the  epifcopa!  religion  ;  and  king  William’s  government  was  fo 
unpopular  in  Scotland,  that  in  queen  Anne’s  time,  the  epif- 
copalians  were  more  numerous  in  fome  parts  than  the  prefby- 
terians  ;  and  their  meetings,  which  they  held  under  the  aft  of 
Toleration,  as  well  attended.  A  Scotch  epifeopift  thus  be¬ 
coming  another  name  for  a  Jacobite,  they  received  fome  checks 
after  the  rebellion  in  1715  ;  but  they  recovered  themfelves  fo 
well,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745?  they 
became  again  numerous  ;  after  which  the  government  found 
means  to  invalidate  the  afts  of  their  clerical  order.  Their 
meetings,  however,  ftill  fubfiil,  but  thinly ;  and  in  a  few 
years  they  will,  probably,  be  reduced  to  nothing.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  decline  of  the  nonjurors  is  far  from  having 
fiipprefied  epifcopacy  in  Scotland  :  the  Englifh  bifhops  fupply 
them  with  clergy  qualified  according  to  law,  whofe  chapels  are 
chiefly  filled  by  the  Englifh,  and  fuch  Scotch  hearers  of  that 
perfuafion  as  have  places  under  the  government. 

The  defection  of  fome  great  families  from  the  caufe  of  po¬ 
pery,  and  tiie  extinction  of  others,  have  rendered  its  votaries 
very  inconftderable  in  Scotland.  If  any  remain,  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  northern  parts,  and  the  iflands  :  but  they  appear 
to  be  as  quiet  and  inoftenfive  as  protefbant  fubjefts. 

Scotland,  during  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two 
archbifhoprics,  St.  Andrew’s  and  Giafgow  ;  and  twelve  bi- 
fhcprics,  which  are,  Edinburgh,  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Erich, in,  Dumblain,  Refs,  Caithnefs,  Orkney,  Gallo¬ 
way,  Argyle,  and  the  Ifles. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  For  this  article  we  may 
refer  to  the  literary  hifbory  of  Europe  for  thefe  14.00  years  paft. 
The  weftern  parts  and  ides  of  Scotland  produced  St.  Patric, 
the  celebrated  apofble  of  Ireland  $  and  many  others  fince,  whofe 
bare  names  would  make  a  long  article.  The  writings  of  A- 
damnanus,  and  other  authors,  who  lived  before,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  conquefb  of  England,  which  are  come  to  our 
hands,  are  fpecimens  of  their  learning.  Charles  the  Great, 
or  Charlemagne,  mofb  unquefbionably  held  a  correfpondence 
by  letters  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  formed 
a  famous  league  ;  and  employed  Scotchmen  in  planning,  fet¬ 
tling,  and  ruling  his  favourite  univerfities,  and  other  feminaries 
of  learning,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  truth,  though  a  feeming  paradoxical  faft,  that  Bar¬ 
bour,  a  Scotch  poet,  philofopher,  and  hiiborian,  though  prior 
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jn  time  to  Chaucer,  having  flourifhed  in  the  year  1368,  wrote,? 
according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as  pure  Englifti  as  that  bard, 
and  his  verification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious.  The  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity,  have 
rendered  their  early  annals  lame,  and  often  fabulous ;  but  the 
Latin  ftile  of  Buchanan’s  hiftorv  is  to  this  day  the  moft  claffi- 
cal  of  all  modern  productions.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings 
to  the  neighbouring  princes,  are  incomparably  the  fineft  com- 
pofitions  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  are  free 
from  the  barbarifms  of  thofe  fent  them  in  anfwer.  This  is  at 
leaft  a  manifeft  proof  that  claffical  learning  was  more  culti¬ 
vated  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  than  at  any? other  in  Europe. 

The  difcovery  of  the,  logarithms,  a  difcovery,  which  in 
point  both  of  ingenuity  and  utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has 
been  made  in  modern  times,  is  the  indifputable  right  of 
Napier  of  Merchjfton.  And  fince  his  time,  the  mathe¬ 
matical  fciences  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with 
amazing  fuccefs.  Keil,  in  his  phyfi co-mathematical  works,  to 
the  clearnefs  of  his  reafoning,  has  added  the  colours  of  a  poet, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  not  only  as  the  fubjeCl  is  little 
-fufceptible  of  ornament,  but  as  he  wrote  in  an  ancient 
language.  Of  all  writers  on  aftronomy,  Gregory  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  perfect  and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  compa¬ 
nion  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  was  endowed  with 
all  that  precillon  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great  man, 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  apprehenfions,  and  for  diflFufmg  that 
light  thro’  the  world,  which  Newton  had  confined  within 
the  fphere  of  the  learned.  His  Treatife  on  Fluxions  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  belt  judges  in  Europe,  as  the  cleareft  account 
of  the  moft  refined  and  fubtile  fpeculaiions  on  which  the 
human  mind  ever  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs.  While  Maclau¬ 
rin  purfued  this  new  career,  a  geometer  no  lefs  famous,  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  fure,  but  almoft  deferted  track  of 
antiquity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simplon,  fo  well  known 
over  Europe,  for  his  illuftration  of  the  ancient  geometry. 
H  is  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  above  all,  his  Conic  Sections, 
are  fufficient  of  themielves  to  eftablifh  the  literary  reputation 
of  his  native  country. 

This,  however,  does  not  reft  on  the  chara&er  of  a  few 
mathematicians  and  aftronomers.  The  fine  arts  have  been 
called  fitters  to  denote  their  affinity.  There  is  the  fame  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  fciences,  particularly  thofe  which  depend  on 
obfervation.  Mathematicks,  and  phyficks,  properly  fo  called, 
were  in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  other  branches  of  ftudy 
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to  which  they  are  allied.  In  medicine  particularly,  the  names 
of  Pitcairn,  Arbuthnot,  Monro,  Smellie  and  White,  hold  a 
didinguifhed  place. 

Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefsful  in  cultivating  the 
JBelles  Lettres.  Foreigners,  who  inhabit  warmer  cli¬ 
mates,  and  conceive  the  northern  nations  incapable  of  tender- 
nefs  and  feeling,  are  adonifhed  at  the  poetic  genius,  and 
delicate  fenfibility  of  Thomfon. 

But  of  all  literary  purfuits,  that  of  rendering  mankind  more 
virtuous  and  happy,  which  is  the  proper  objeCI  of  what  is 
called  morals,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  honour  and 
refpedf.  The  philofophy  of  Dr.  Hutchefon,  not  to  mention 
other  works  more  fubtile  and  elegant,  but  lels  convincing  and 
lefs  indruCtive,  deferves  to  be  read  by  all  who  would  know 
their  duty,  or  who  would  wifh  to  pra&ife  it.  Next  to  the 
Eflay  on  the  Human  Underflanding,  it  is  perhaps  the  bed  dif- 
le&ion  of  the  human  mind,  that  hath  appeared  in  modern 
times  ;  and  it  is  likewile  the  mod  ufeful  fupplement  to  that 
eflay. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  individuals,  who 
have  didinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  various  branches  of  li¬ 
terature  ;  particularly  as  thofe  who  are  alive  (fome  of  them  in 
high  edeem  for  hidorical  compofition)  difpute  the  merit  with 
the  dead,  and  cover  their  country  with  laurels,  which  neither 
envy  can  blad,  nor  time  can  dedroy. 

Universities.]  The  univerfities  of  Scotland  are  four, 
viz.  Thofe  of  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glaf- 
gow. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edi-  7  Edinburgh,  the  ca- 
fices  public  and  private.  I  pital  of  Scotland, 
naturally  takes  the  lead  in  this  divifion,  which  the  bounds  of 
our  work  oblige  us  to  contradl.  This  cadle,  before  the  ufe 
of  artillery,  was  deemed  to  be  impregnable  by  force.  It  was 
probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  whofe  territories 
reached  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  it  certainly  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
till  the  reign  of  Indulphus,  who  lived  in  the  year  953.  The 
town  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  protection  from  the  cadle, 
and  a  more  inconvenient  fituation  for  a  capital  can  fcarcely  be 
conceived  ;  the  high-dreet,  which  is  on  the  rid^e  of  a  hill, 
lying  ead  and  wed;  and  the  lanes  running  down  its  fides, 
north  and  fouth.  In  former  times  the  town  was  iurrounded 
by  water,  excepting  towards  the  ead  ;  fo  that  when  the  French 
landed  in  Scotland,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guile, 
they  gave  it  th?  name  of  Liflebourg,  This  fltuation  fuggeded 
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the  idea  of  building  very  lofty  houfes  divided  into  {lories,  each 
of  which  contains  a  fuite  of  rooms,  generally  large  and  com¬ 
modious  for  the  ufe  of  a  family  ;  fo  that  the  high  flreet  of 
Edinburgh,  which  is  chiefly  of  hewn  ftone,  broad  and  well 
paved,  makes  a  moft  auguft  appearance,  efpecially  as  it  rifes  a 
full  mile  in  a  direCt  line,  and  gradual  afeent  from  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-houfe  on  the  eaft,  and  is  terminated  on  the  weft  by 
the  rude  majefty  of  its  caftle,  built  upon  a  lofty  rock,  inaccef- 
fible  on  all  Tides,  except  where  it  joins  to  the  city.  The  caftle 
not  only  overlooks  the  city,  its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  town, 
and  a  fine  rich  neighbouring  country,  but  commands  amoftexten- 
five  profpect  of  the  river  Forth,  the  {hipping,  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  Fife,  and  even  fome  hills,  at  the  diftance  of  40  or  50  miles, 
which  border  upon  the  Highlands.  This  crouded  population, 
however,  was  fo  fhockingly  inconvenient,  that  the  Engliih, 
who  feldom  went  farther  into  the  country,  returned  with  the 
deepeft  impreflions  of  Scotch  naftinels,  which  became  prover¬ 
bial.  The  caftle  has  fome  good  apartments,  a  tolerable  train, 
of  artillery,  and  has  not  only  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  contains  the  regalia,  which  were  depofited 
here  under  the  moft  folemn  legal  inftruments  of  their  never 
being  removed  from  thence.  All  that  is  known  at  prefent  of 
thofe  regalia,  is  contained  in  the  inftrument  which  was  taken 
at  the  time  of  their  being  depofited,  where  they  are  fully  de- 
feribed. 

Facing  the  caftle,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  at  a  mile’s 
diftance,  ftands  the  abbey,  or  rather  palace,  of  Holyrood- 
houfe.  The  inner  quadrangular  of  this  palace,  was  begun 
by  James  V.  and  finifhed  by  Charles  I.  is  of  magnificent 
modern  architecture,  built  according  to  the  plan,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of 
family,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greateft  architects  of  that 
age.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  an  arcade,  adorned  with  pi- 
lafters  ;  and  the  infide  contains  magnificent  apartments  for  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace, 
and  other  noblemen.  Its  long  gallery  contains  figures,  fome 
of  which  are  from  portraits,  but  all  of  them  painted  by  modern 
hands,  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  down  to  the  time  of  the  Re¬ 
volution.  James  VII.  when  duke  of  York,  intended  to  have 
made  great  improvements  about  this  palace  ;  for  at  prefent  no- 
-thing  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  its  fituation,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  bleak  unimproved  craggs  and  mountains,  with  fcarce  a 
Tingle  tree  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  chapel  belonging  to  the 
palace,  as  it  flood  when  repaired  and  ornamented  by  that  prince, 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  moft  elegant  'piece  o i  Gothic 
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architecture.  It  had  a  very  lofty  roof,  and  two  rooms  of  RonC 
galleries  fupported  by  curious  pillars.  It  was  the  conven¬ 
tual  church  of  the  old  abbey.  Its  infide  was  demolifhed 
and  rifled  of  all  its  rich  ornaments,  by  the  fury  of  the  mob  at 
the  Revolution,  which  even  broke  into  the  repofitories  of  the 
dead,  and  difcovered  a  vault,  till  that  time  unknown,  which 
contained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  firR  queen,  and  Henry 
Darnley.  The  walls  and  roof  of  this'  antient  chapel  gave 
way  and  fell  down  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  December,  1768, 
occafioned  by  the  enormous  weight  of  a- new  Rone  roof,  laid 
over  it  fome  years  ago,  which  the  walls  were  unable  to  fup- 
port. 

The  hofpital,  founded*  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmith  to 
James  VI.  commonly  called  Herriot’s  work,  Rands  to  the 
fouth-weR  of  the  caRle,  in  a  noble  fituation:  It  is  the  fineR 
and  moR  regular  fpecimen  which  Inigo  Jones,  whom  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  brought  over  from  Denmark,  has  left  us  of  his 
Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  that  kind  to 
be  feen  in  England.  One  Balquhanan,  a  divine,  whom  Her- 
riot  left  his  executor,  is  faid  to  have  prevailed  upon  Jones  to 
admit  fome  barbarous  devices  into  the  building,  particularly 
the  windows,  and  to  have  infiRed  that  the  ornaments  of  each 
fhould  be  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  of  the  others.  It  is, 
notwithftanding,  upon  the  whole,  a  delightful  fabric,  and 
adorned  with  gardens,  not  inelegantly  laid  out.  It  was  built 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children  belonging 
to  the  citizens  and  tradefmen  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  magiRrates.  : 

Among  the  other  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh  before  the 
Revolution,  was  the  college,  which  claims  the  privileges  of 
an  univerffty,  founded  by  king  James  VI.  and  by  him  put 
pnder  the  direction  of  the  magiRrates,  who  have  the  power  of 
chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  Little  can  be  faid  of  its  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  calculated  for  the  fober  literary  manners  of 
thofe  days;  they  are,  however,  improveable,  and  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  elegant.  What  is  of  far  more  importance,  it  is  fup- 
plied  with  excellent  profeffors  in  the  feveral  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  its  fchools  for  every  part  of  the  medical  art  are 
reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This  college  is  provided 
with  a  library,  founded  by  one  Clement  Little,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  of  late  greatly  augmented  ;  and  a  mufeum  be¬ 
longing  to  it  was  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  phyfician. 
It  contains  feveral  natural,  and  fome  literary  curioffties,  which 
one  would  little  expect  to  find  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Parliament-Square,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  was 
formerly  the  mqR  ornamental  part  of  this  city ;  it  is  formed 
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into  a  very  noble  quadrangle,  part  of  which  confifts  of  lofty  j 
buildings;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  very  fine  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Charles  II.  The  room  built  by  Charles  I.  for  the  parliament- 
houfe,  though  not  fo  large,  is  better  proportioned  than  Weft- 
minfter-hall ;  and  its  roof,  though  executed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  is  by  many  great  judges  held  to  be  fuperior.  It  is  now 
converted  into  a  court  of  law,  where  a  fingle  judge,  called  the 
lord  ordinary,  prefides  by  rotation  ;  in  a. room  near  it,  fit  the 
other  judges;  and  adjoining  are  the  public  offices  of  the  law, 
exchequer,  chancery,  fiherivalty,  and  magiftraey  of  Edinburgh; 
and  the  lawyers  valuable  library.  This  equals  any  thing  of 
the  like  kind  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  being  at  firft  entirely  founded  and  furnifhed  by 
lawyers. r  The  number  of  printed  books  it  contains  is  amazing  ; 
and  the  collection  has  been  made  with  exquifite  tafte  and  judg¬ 
ment.  It  contains  likewife  the  mod  valuable  nianufcript  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Scotch  hiftory,  chartularies,  and  other  papers  of 
antiquity,  with  a  feries  of  medals.  Adjoining  to  the  library, 
is  the  room  where  the  public  records  are  kept ;  but  both  it, 
and  that  which  contains  the  library,  though  lofty  in  the  roof, 
are  miferably  dark  and  difmal.  It  is  faid  that  preparations  are 
now  carrying  on,  for  lodging  both  the  books  and  the  papers  in 
rooms  far  better  fuited  to  their  importance  and  value. 

The  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  called  that  of  St.  Giles, 
is  now  divided  into  two  or  three  churches,  and  a  room  where 
the  general  affcmbly  fits.  It  is  a  large  Gothic  building,  and 
its  ftcepie  is  furmounted  by  arches  formed  into  an  imperial 
crown,  which  has  a  good  eftedt  to  the  eye.  The  churches, 
and  other  edifices  of  the  city,  eredled  before  the  Union,  con¬ 
tain  little  but  what  is  common  to  fuch  buildings  ;  but  the 
excellent  pavement  of  the  city,  which  was  begun  two  centu¬ 
ries  ago  by  one  Merlin,  a  Frenchman,  deferves  particular  at¬ 
tention. 

The  modern  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the 
Exchange,  its  hofpitals,  bridges,  and  the  like,  demonftrate 
the  vaft  improvement  of  the  tafte  of  the  Scots  in  their  public 
works.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  upon  a  rifing  ground, 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  principal  citizens,  have  begun  to 
build  v/hat  is  to  be  called  the  New’  Town,  upon  a  plan  which 
does  honour  to  the  prefent  age.  The  ftreets  and  fquares  are 
laid  out  with  the  utmoft  regularity,  and  the  houfes  to  be  built 
of  ftone,  of  an  equal  height,  in  the  moft  elegant  tafte,  with 
all  the  conveniences  that  render  thofe  of  England  fo  delightful 
and  commodious.  The  fronts  of  many  finifned,  are 

of  afhler  work,  but  fuch  is  the  avarice  of  fame  individuals, 
that  here  and  there  this  beautiful  place  is  already  difgraced  with 
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buildings,  raifed  up  of  rough  unfiniflied  ftone,  though  thff 
difference  of  expence  in  that  country  is  very  inconfiderable. 

Edinburgh  may  be  confidered,  notwithstanding  its  caftle, 
jand  an  open  wall  which  enclofes  it  on  the  fouth  fide,  of  a  very 
modern  fabric  but  in  the  Roman  manner,  as  an  open  town  ; 
fo  that  in  fa<ft,  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  its  inha¬ 
bitants  to  have  defended  it  againft  the  rebels,  who  took  poflef- 
flon  of  it  in  1745.  A  certain  clafs  of  readers  would  perhaps 
think  it  unpardonable,  fhould  I  omit  mentioning  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  contains  a  playhoufe,  which  has  now  the  fandlion  of  an 
act  of  parliament ;  and  that  concerts,  aflerrtblies,  balls,  mufic- 
meetings,  and  other  polite  amufements,  are  as  frequent  and 
brilliant  here,  as  in  any  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Bath  excepted. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provoft,  four  bailiffs,  a 
dean  of  guild,  and  a  treafurer,  annually  chofen  from  the  com¬ 
mon  council.  Every  company,  or  incorporated  trade,  choofes 
its  own  deacon;  and  here  are  14;  namely,  furgeons,  gold- 
fmiths,  fkinners,  furriers,  hammer-men,  wrights  or  carpen¬ 
ters,  mafons,  taylors,  bakers,  butchers,  cordwainers,  weavers, 
fullers,  and  bonnet-makers.  The  lord  provoft  is  colonel  of 
the  town-guard,  a  military  inftitution  to  be  found  in  no  part 
of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  but  at  Edinburgh  :  they  ferve  for 
the  city  watch,  and  patrole  the  ftreets,  are  ufeful  in  fuppref- 
fmg  fmall  commotions,  and  attend  the  execution  of  fentences 
upon  delinquents  :  they  are  divided  into  three  companies,  and 
wear  an  uniform  ;  they  are  immediately  commanded  by  three 
officers,  under  the  name  of  captains.  Befides  this  guard, 
Edinburgh  raifes  16  companies  of  trained  bands,  which  ferve 
as  militia.  The  revenues  of  the  city  confift  chiefly  of  that 
fax  which  is  now  common  in  moft  of  the  bodies  corporate  of 
Scotland,  of  two  Scotch  pennies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
two  thirds  of  a  farthing,  laid  upon  every  Scotch  pint  of  ale 
(containing  two  Englifh  quarts)  confumed  within  the  precindts 
of  the  city.  This  is  a  moft  judicious  impoft,  as  it  renders  the 
jpooreft  people  infenfible  of  the  burden.  Its  produdl,  however, 
bas  been  fuflicient  to  defray  the  expence  of  fupplying  the  city 
with  excellent  water,  brought  in  leaden  pipes  at  the  diftance 
of  four  miles  ;  of  eredfing  refervoirs,  enlarging  the  harbour  of 
Leith,  and  compleating  other  public  works  of  great  expence 
Slid  utility. 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  diftant,  may  be  properly  called 
the  harbour  of  Edinburgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdidlion. 
It  contains  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  remains  of  two  citar- 
dels  (if  they  are  not  the  fame)  fortified,  and  bravely  defended 
by  the  French  againft  the  Englifh,  under  Mary  of  Guife,  and 
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afterwards  repaired  by  Cromwell.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats,  which  are  daily  en- 
creafing  ;  fome  of  them  yield  to  few  in  England  ;  but  they 
are  too  numerous  to  be  particularized  here.  I  cannot  how¬ 
ever  avoid  mentioning  the  earl  of  Abercorn’s,  a  fbort  way  from 
the  city,  the  duke  of  Buccleugh’s  houfe  at  Dalkeith,  that  of 
the  marquis  of  Lothian  at  Newbottle,  and  Hopton-houfe,  fa 
called  from  the  earl  its  owner.  About  four  miles  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  Roflin,  noted  for  a  {lately  Gothic  chapel,  counted 
one  of  the  moft  curious  pieces  of  workmanfhip  in  Europe; 
founded  in  the  year  1440,  by  William  St.  Clair,  prince  of 
Orkney  and  duke  of  Oldenburgh. 

Glafgow,  in  the  lhire  of  Lanerk,  fituated  on  a  gentle  decli¬ 
vity  floping  towards  the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  weft  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  for  population,  commerce,  and  riches,  the  fecond 
city  of  Scotland,  and,  confidering  its  fize,  the  firft  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  as  to  elegance,  regularity, 
and  the  beautiful  materials  of  its  buildings.  The  ftreets  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  broad,  ftrait,  well  paved, 
and  confequently  clean.  Their  houfes  make  a  grand  appear¬ 
ance,  and  are  in  general  four  or  five  ftories  high,  and  many 
of  them  towards  the  center  of  the  city  are  fupported  by  ar¬ 
cades,  which  form  piazzas,  and  give  the  whole  an  air  of  mag¬ 
nificence.  Some  of  the  modern  built  churches  are  in  the  fineft; 
{tile  of  architecture,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  ftupendous  Gothic 
building,  hardly  to  be  parallelled  in  that  kind  of  architecture. 
It  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which  {lands  above  ano¬ 
ther,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a  very  fine  fpirC  fpringing  from  a 
tower ;  the  whole  being  reckoned  a  mafterly  and  a  matchlefs 
fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo  or  Kentigern,  who  was 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  in  the  6th  century.  The  cathedral  is 
upwards  of  600  years  old,  and  was  preferved  from  the  fury  of 
the  Reformers  by  the  refolution  of  the  citizens.  The  town- 
houfe  is  a  lofty  building,  and  has  vCry  noble  apartments  for  the 
magiftrates.  The  univerfity  is  efteemed  the  moft  fpacious  and 
beft  built  of  any  in  Scotland,  and  is  at  prefent  in  a  thriving 
{late.  In  this  city  are  feveral  well  endowed  hofpitals;  and  it 
is  particularly  well  fupplied  with  large  and  convenient  inns, 
proper  for  the  accommodation  of  the  moft  illuftrious  ftranger. 
They  are  now  building  a  handfome  bridge  acrofs  the  river 
Clyde,  and  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  purchafed  near  the  crofs, 
where  they  intend  to  ereCt  a  magnificent  Exchange  ;  but  our 
bounds  do  not  allow  us  to  particularize  that,  and  the  other 
public-fpirited  undertakings  of  this  city  carrying  on  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  do  honour  to  the  benefits  arifing  from  their  vaft 
commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal;  which  they  carry  on 
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with  amazing  fuccefs.  In  Glafgow  are  feven  churches,  and 
eight  or  ten  mee>ing-houfes  for  fecftaries  of  various  denomina- 
tions.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  eft i mated  at 
50,000. 

Aberdeen  bids  fair  to  be  tl\e  third  town  in  Scotland  for  im¬ 
provement  and  population.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  (hire,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name,  and  contains  two  towns.  New  and  Old  A- 
berdeen.  The  farmer  is  the  fhire  town,  and  evidently  built 
for  the  purpofe  of  commerce.  It  is  a  large  well  built  city,  and 
has  a  good  quay  or  tide-harbour  :  in  it  are  three  churches  and 
feveral  epifcopal  meeting-houfes,  a  confiderable  degree  of  fo¬ 
reign  commerce  and  much  (hipping,  a  well  frequented  univer- 
ftty,  and  above  12,000  inhabitants.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  a 
mile  diftant,  though  almoft  joined  to  the  new  by  means  of  a 
long  village,  has  no  dependance  on  the  other  ;  it  is  a  mode¬ 
rately  large  market-town,  but  has  no  haven.  In  each  of  thefe 
two  places  there  is  a  well  endowed  college,  both  together  be¬ 
ing  termed  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  although  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  Perth,  the  capital  town  of  Perthfhire, 
lying  on  the  river  Tay,  trades  to  Norway  and  the  Baltic :  it 
is  finely  fituated,  has  an  improving  linen  manufactory,  and 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  moft  fertile  fpots  in 
Great-Britain,  called  the  carfe  of  Gowry.  Dundee,  by  the 
general  computation,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants  :  it 
lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay:  it  is  a  town  of  confider¬ 
able  trade,  exporting  much  linen,  grain,  herrings  and  peltry, 
to  fundry  foreign  parts  :  it  has  three  churches.  Montrofe, 
Aberbrothick,  and  Brechin,  lie  in  the  fame  county  of  Angus: 
the  firft  has  a  great  and  flourifhing  foreign  trade,  and  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  the  other  two  are  upon  the  thriving  hand. 

It  may  be  neceibary  again  to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  I 
write  with  great  uncertainty  with  regard  to  Scotland,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  improving  ftate.  I  have  rather  under  than  over¬ 
rated  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  towns  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  Edinburgh  certainly  contains  more  than  6c, 000  fouls, 
which  is  the  common  computation,  to  which  I  11  along  con¬ 
form  myfelf ;  but  the  influx  of  people,  and  the  mcreafe  of 
matrimony  in  proportion  to  that  of  property,  muft  create  great 
alterations  for  the  better,  and  few  for  the  worfe,  becaufe  the 
inhabitants  who  are  difpofed  to  induftry  may  always  find  em¬ 
ployment.  This  uncertainty  is  the  reafon  why  I  omit  a  par¬ 
ticular  defeription  of  Dumfr.es,  Air,  Greenock,  Paifley,  Ster¬ 
ling,  and  about  5c  other  burghs  and  towns  of  very  confider¬ 
able  trade  in  Scotland. 

The  antient  Scots  valued  themfelves  upon  their  trufting  to 
their  own  valour,  and  not  to  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of 
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their  country :  this  was  a  maxim  more  heroical  perhaps  than 
prudent,  as  they  have  often  experienced  ;  and  indeed  to  this 
day  their  forts  would  make  but  a  forry  figure,  if  regularly  at¬ 
tacked.  The  caftles  of  Edinburgh,  Sterling,  and  Dumbar¬ 
ton,  formerly  thought  places  of  great  ftrength,  could  not  hold 
out  48  hours,  if  befteged  by  6000  regular  troops,  with  proper 
artillery.  Fort  William,  which  lies  in  the  weft  Highlands, 
is  fufficient  to  bridle  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  as 
are  Fort  George  and  Fort  Auguftus,  in  the  north  and  north- 
weft  ;  but  none  of  them  can  be  confidered  as  defences  againft  a 
foreign  enemy. 

I  (hall  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  a  defcription  of  the  noble 
edifices  that  have,  within  the  courfe  of  this  and  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  been  eredfed  by  private  perfons  in  Scotland,  becaufe  they 
are  fo  numerous,  that  to  particularize  them  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  my  plan.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  many  of  them  are 
equal  to  the  moft  fuperb  buildings  in  England  and  foreign 
countries  :  and  the  reader’s  furprize  at  this  will  ceafe,  when  he 
is  informed  that  the  genius  of  no  people  in  the  world  is  more 
devoted  to  architecture  than  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland;  and  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  on  account 
of  the  cheapnefs  of  materials,  where  it  can  be  gratified  at  fo 
moderate  an  expence.  This  may  likewife  account  for  the  ftu- 
pendous  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  other  religious  edifices  which 
antiently  abounded  in  Scotland  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  were  moftly  demolifhed  to  the  ground,  by  a  furious  and 
tumultuous  mob,,  who,  in  thefe  practices,  received  too  much 
countenance  from  the  reforming  clergy. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  )  The  Roman,  and  other 
natural  and  artificial.  j  antiquities  found  in 
Scotland,  have  of  themfelves  furnifhed  matter  for  large  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  ftations  of  the  Roman  legions,  their  caftellas, 
their  pretentures  or  walls,  reaching  acrofs  the  ifland,  have 
been  traced  with  great  precifion  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians  ; 
fo  that,  without  fome  frefh  difeoveries,  an  account  of  then* 
could  afford  no  inftrudtion  to  the  learned,  and  but  little 
amufement  to  the  ignorant ;  becaufe  at  prefent  they  can  be 
difcQvered  only  by  critical  eyes.  Some  mention  of  the  chief 
may,  however,  fie  proper.  The  courfe  of  the  Roman  wall, 
(or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  country  people,  Graham’s  Dyke, 
from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottifh  warrior  of  that  name  firft  broke 
over  it)  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  firft  marked 
out  by  Agricola,  and  compleated  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  ftill 
difcernible,  as  are  feveral  Roman  camps  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Agricola’s  camp,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grampian  hills,  is  a 
Striking  remain  of  Roman  antiquity.  It  is  fituatedat  Ardoch, 
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in  Perthflfire,  and  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  camp 
occupied  by  Agricola  before  he  fought  the  bloody  battle,  fo 
well  recorded  by  Tacitus,  with  the  Caledonian  king  Galga- 
cus,  who  was  defeated.  Some  writers  think,  that  this  re¬ 
main  of  antiquity  at  Ardoch  was,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
Roman  coins  and  infcriptions  found  near  it,  a  Roman  caRel- 
lum  or  fort.  Re  that  as  it  will,  it  certainly  is  the  moft  entire 
and  beR  preferved  of  any  Roman  antiquity  of  that  kind  in 
Britain,  having  no  lefs  than  five  rows  of  ditches  and  fix  ram¬ 
parts  on  the  fouth  fide ;  and  of  the  four  gates  which  lead  into 
the  area,  three  of  them  are  very  diRindt  and  plain,  viz.  the 
pr  etoria,  decumana,  and  dextra  :  the  praetorium  is  the  place 
where  the  general’s  tent  Rood. 

The  Roman  temple,  or  building  in  the  form  of  the  Pan¬ 
theon  at  Rome,  or  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London,  Rood 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron,  in  Sterlinglhire,  but  has 
been  lately  barbaroufly  demolifhed,  by  a  neighbouring  Goth,  for 
the  purpofe  of  mending  a  mill-pond.  Its  height  was  twenty- 
two  feet,  and  its  external  circumference  at  the  bafe  was  eighty- 
eight  feet ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  moR 
compleat  Roman  antiquities  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or  fome  of  his  fuccefi'ors,  as  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  the  god  Terminus,  as  it  Rood  near  the  pretenture  which 
bounded  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain  to  the  north.  Near  it 
are  fome  artificial  conical  mounts  of  earth,  which  Rill  retain 
the  name  of  Duni-pace,  or  Duni-pacis;  which  ferve  to  evi¬ 
dence,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  folemn  comprqmife  between 
the  Romans  and  Caledonians,  that  the  former  fihould  not  ex¬ 
tend  their  empire  farther  to  the  northwards. 

Innumerable  are  the  coins,  urns,  utenfils,  infcriptions,  and 
other  remains  of  the  Romans,  that  have  been  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Scotland  ;  fome  of  them  to  the  north  of  the 
wall,  where,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  any 
eRablifhment.  Ry  the  infcriptions  found  near  the  wall,  the 
names  of  the  legions  that  built  it,  and  how  far  they  carried  it 
on,  may  be  learned.  The  remains  of  Roman  highways  are 
frequent  in  the  fouth  erh  parts. 

DaniOi  camps  and  fortifications  are  eafily  difcernible  in  fc-  - 
veral  northern  counties,  and  are  known  by  their  fquare  figures 
and  difficult  fituations.  Some  houfes  of  Rupendous  fabrics  re¬ 
main  in  Rofs-ihire,  but  whether  they  are  Danifh,  Pidtifli,  or 
Scotifh,  does  not  appear.  T  he  elevations  of  two  of  them  are 
to  be  feen  in  Gordon’s  Itinerarium  Septentrionale.  I  am  cf 
opinion  that  they  are  Norwegian  or  Scandinavian  RrucRures, 
and  built  about  the  fifth  century,  to  favoui  the  defeents  of  that 
people  upon  thofe  qoafts, 
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Two  Pidlifli  monuments,  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  of  a 
very  extraordinary  conftrudfion,  were  lately  ftanding  in  Scot¬ 
land,  one  of  them  at  Abernethy  in  Perthshire,  the  other  at 
Brechin  in  Angus  :  both  of  them  are  columns,  hollow  in  the 
infide,  and  without  a  ftair-cafe  ;  that  of  Brechin  is  the  moft 
entire,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  Spiral  roof  of  ftone, 
with  three  or  four  windows  above  the  cornice  :  it  confifts  of 
fixty  regular  courfes  of  hewn  free  ftone,  laid  circularly  and 
regularly,  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  If  thofe  columns 
are  really  Pidlifh,  that  people  mull  have  had  among  them 
architedls  that  far  exceeded  thofe  of  any  coeval  monuments  to 
be  found  in  Europe,  as  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  an 
order ;  and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Roman  tafte  of 
architedfure.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  affign  them  to  any 
but  the  Picls,  as  they  ftand  in  their  dominions  ;  and  fome 
Sculptures  upon  that  at  Brechin,  denote  it  to  be  of  Chriftian 
original.  It  is  not  indeed  impoffible  that  thofe  fculptures  are 
of  a  later  date.  Befides  thofe  two  pillars,  many  other  Pidlifh 
buildings  are  found  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  the  fame  tafte. 

.The  veftiges  of  eredfions  by  the  antient  Scots  themfelves, 
are  not  only  curious  but  inftrudlive,  as  they  regard  many  im¬ 
portant  events  of  their  hiftory.  That  people  had  amongft 
them  a  rude  notion  of  Sculpture,  in  which  they  tranfmitted 
the  actions  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  At  a  place  called  Aber- 
lemno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  antient  obelifks  are  Fill  to 
be  Seen,  called  the  Danifh  {tones  of  Aberlemno.  They  were 
eredted  as  commemorations  of  the  Scotch  vidlories  over  that 
people  ;  and  are  adorned  with  bafs-reliefs  of  men  on  horfe- 
back,  and  many  emblematical  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  not 
intelligible  at  this  day,  but  minutely  delcribed  by  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don.  Many  other  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  Scots  may  be 
discovered  on  the  like  occafions  ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  obfcurity  of  their  fculptures  have  encouraged  a  field  of 
boundlefs  and  frivolous  conjedlures,  fo  that  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  many  of  them  are  often  fanciful.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  unpardonable  if  I  Should  negledl  to  mention  the 
ftone  near  the  town  of  Forrefs  or  Fortrofe,  in  Murray,  which 
far  furpaftes  all  the  others  in  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
«  and  is  (fays  Mr.  Gordon)  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  ftately 
monuments  of  that  kind  in  Europe.  It  rifes  about  23  feet  in 
height,  aboveground,  and  is,  as  I  am  credibly  info  me- J3  no 
lefs  than  12  or  15  feet  below  ;  fo  that  the  whole  height  is  at 
leaft  35  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five.  It  is  all  one  Tnglo 
and  entire  ftone  ;  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved 
thereon,  fome  of  them  ftill  diftindt  and  vifible  but  the  injury 
of  the  weather  has  obfeured  thofe  towards  the  upper  part 
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Though  this  monument  has  been  generally  Jooked  upon  a? 
Danifh,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  Scotch,  and  that 
it  was  eredfted  in  commemoration  of  the  final  expulfion  of  the 
Danes  out  of  Murray,  where  they  held  their  laft  fettlement  in 
Scotland,  after  the  defeat  they  received  from  Malcolm  a  few 
years  before  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  Normans. 

Befides  thefe  remains  of  Roman,  Pidlifh,  Dahifh,  and 
Scotch  antiquities,  many  druidical  monuments  and  temples 
are  difcernible  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
the  ifles,  where  we  may  fuppofe  that  paganifm  took  its  lafl 
refuge.  They  are  eafily  perceived  by  their  circular  forms  ; 
but  though  they  are  equally  regular,  yet  none  of  them  are  fo 
jlupendous  as  the  druidical  erections  in  South-Britaip.  There 
is  in  Perthfhire  a  barrow  which  feems  to  be  a  Britifli  eredtion, 
and  the  mofl  beautiful  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  it 
exadlly  refembles  the  figure  of  a  fhip  with  the  keel  uppermofl. 
The  common  people  call  it  Ternay,  which  fome  interpret  to 
be  terra:  navis ,  the  fhip  of  earth.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  mofl 
remote  antiquity,  and  perhaps  was  eredled  to  the  memory  of 
fome  Britifh  prince,  who  adled  as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans  ; 
for  it  lies  near  Auchterarder,  not  many  miles  diflant  from  thp 
great  fcene  of  Agricola’s  operations. 

Scotland  affords  few  natural  curiofities  but  thofe  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  defcribing  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Mention  is  made  of  a  heap  of  white  ftones,  mofl  of 
them  clear  like  chryflal,  together  with  great  plenty  of  oyffer 
and  other  fea-fhells,  that  are  found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
called  Skorna  Lappich,  in  Rofsfhire,  twenty  miles  diftant 
from  the  fea.  Slains,  in  Aberdeenfhire,  is  faid  to  be  remark¬ 
able  for  a  petrifying  cave,  called  the  Dropping-cave,  where 
water  oozing  through  a  fpungy  porous  rock  on  the  top,  doth 
quickly  confolidate  after  it  drops  to  the  bottom.  Other  natu¬ 
ral  curiofities  belonging  to  Scotland  have  taken  poffeftion  of  its 
defcriptions  and  hiftories,  but  they  generally  ovve  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  qualities  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  vanifh 
when  they  are  fkilfully  examined.  Some  caverns  that  are  to 
be  found  in  Fifefhire,  and  are  probably  natural,  are  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  dimenfions,  and  have  been  the  fcenes  of  inhuman 
cruelties. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Scotland  may  hither¬ 
to  be  juitly  looked  upon  as  a  non-defcribed  country.  All  the 
writers,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  who  have  treated  of  that 
nat  on,  reprefent  it  as  being  in  the  very  fame  ftate  as  a  century 
ago.  In  this  they  are  not  to  blame,  becaufe  the  alteration 
which  the  people  and  country  have  undergone,  has  been  in¬ 
conceivably  fudden.  "W  ithout  entering  into  the  difputed  point. 
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how  far  Scotland  was  benefited  by  its  union  with  England, 
it  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  the  Scots  to  take  pofteflion 
of  Darien,  and  to  carry  on  an  Eaft  and  Weft-India  trade,  was 
founded  upon  true  principles  of  comnierce,  and  (fo  far  as  it 
went)  executed  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  enterprize.  The  mif-. 
carriage  of  that  fcheme,  after  receiving  the  higheff  and  mofb 
folemn  fandtions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  annals  of  that  reign  in 
which  it  happened  ;  as  the  Scots  had  then  a  free,  independent, 
and  unconnected  parliament.  W e  are  to  account  for  the  long 
languor  of  the  Scottifh  commerce,  and  many  other  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  that  country  fuftained,  to  the  difguft  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  conceived  on  that  account,  and  fome  invafions  of  their 
rights,  which  they  thought  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of 
union.  The  intails  and  narrow  fettlements  of  family  eftates, 
and  fome  remains  of  the  feudal  inftitut.ons,  might  contribute 
to  the  fame  caufe. 

Mr.  Pelham,  when  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration  in 
England,  after  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  was  the 
frit  miniffer  who  difcovered  the  true  value  of  Scotland,  which 
then  became  a  more  confiderabie  object:  of  governmental  en¬ 
quiry  than  ever.  All  the  benefits  received  by  that  country,  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudal  tyranny,  were  effect:  - 
ed  by  that  great  man.  The  bounties  and  encouragements 
granted  to  the  Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  during  his  adminiftration,  made  them  fenfible  of  their 
own  importance ;  and  had  he  been  a  Scotchman,  mull  have 
ruined  his  miniftry.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fucceeding  minifter,  purfued 
Mr.  Pelham’s  wife  plan  :  and  juftiy  boafted  in  parliament, 
that  he  availed  himftlf  of  the  courage,  good  fenfe,  and  fpirit 
of  the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  moft  extenftve  war  that  Great 
Britain  ever  was  engaged  in.  Let  me  add,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Britifh  government,  that  whatever  indecent  and  mean  re- 
fentments  have  been  exprefted  by  the  refufe  of  the  Engliih 
nation  againfl  the  Scots,  the  latter  have  been  buffered  to  avail 
themfelves  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
they  can  claim,  either  in  right  of  their  former  independency, 
the  treaty  of  union,  or  pofterior  a£ts  of  parliament. 

This  is  manifcft:  in  the  extenftve  trade  they  carry  on  with 
.the  Britifh  fettlements  in  America  and  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
with  all  the  nations  to  which  the  Englifti  themfelves  trade;  fo 
that  the  increafe  of  their  flopping  within  thefe  25  years  paft, 
has  been  very  confiderabie.  The  exports  of  thole  ftiips  are 
compofed  chiefly  of  Scotch  manufactures,  fabricated  from  the 
produce  of  the  foil,  and  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
exchange  for  thofe,  they  import  tobacco,  age,  cotton,  fugar, 
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and  rum,  from  the  Britifh  plantations ;  and  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  their  products,  to  the  immenfe  faving  of  their  nation. 

The  fiilieries  of  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  their  own 
coafts,  for  they  have  a  vaft  concern  in  the  whale  fifhery  carried 
on  upon  the  coaft  of  Spitihergen ;  and  their  returns  are  valu¬ 
able,  as  the  government  allows  them  a  bounty  of  40  s.  for  every 
ton  of  fhipping  employed  in  that  article.  The  late  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  fifheries,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
which  are  daily  encreafing,  open  inexhaustible  funds  of  wealth  ; 
their  cured  fifh  being  by  foreigners,  and  the  Englifh  planters 
in  America,  preferred  to  thofe  of  Newfoundland. 1  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  thofe  fffh eries  are  perhaps  equalled  by  other  manufac¬ 
tures  carrying  on  at  land,  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Carron, 
in  Sterlingihire.  Their  linen  manufactory,  notwithftanding 
a  ftrong  rivalfhip  from  Ireland,  fupported  underhand  by  fome 
Englifh,  is  in  a  flourifliing  State.  The  thread  manufa£ture  of 
Scotland  is  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  lace  fabricated  from  it,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  royal 
wear  and  approbation.  It  has  been  faid  fome  years  ago,  that 
the  exports  from  Scotland  to  England,  and  the  Britifh  planta¬ 
tions,  in  linen,  cambrics,  checks,  Ofnaburgs,  inkle,  and 
the  like  commodities,  amounted  annually  to  400,0001.  exclu¬ 
sive  of  their  home  confumption  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  fum  is  conliderably  larger  at  prefent.  The  Scots  are 
likewife,  making  very  promifmg  efforts  for  eftablifhing  woollen 
manufactures;  and  their  exports  of  caps,  Stockings,  mittens, 
and  other  articles  of  their  own  wool,  begin  to  be  very  consi¬ 
derable.  The  Scots,  it  is  true,  cannot  pretend  to  rival  the 
Englifh  in  their  finer  cloths  ;  but  they  make  at  prefent  fome 
broad  cloth  proper  for  the  wear  of  people  of  fafhion  in  an  un¬ 
ci  refs,  and  in  quality  and  finenefs  equal  to  what  is  commonly 
called  Yorkfhire  cloth.  Among  the  other  late  improvements 
of  the  Scots,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  vaft  progrefs  they  have 
made  in  working  the  mines,  and  Smelting  the  ores  of  their 
country.  Their  coal  trade  to  England  is  well  known  ;  and  of 
late  they  have  turned  even  their  ftones  to  account,  by  their 
contracts  for  paving  the  ftreets  of  London.  If  the  great  trade 
in  cattle,  which  the  Scots  carried  on  of  late  with  the  Englifh* 
is  now  diminifhed,  it  is  owing  to  the  beft  of  national  caufes, 
that  of  an  encreafe  of  home  confumption. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly 
from  Leith,  and  the  eaftern  ports  of  the  nation  ;  but  Glaf- 
gow  is  the  great  emporium  for  the  American  commerce.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  great  project  now  executing  for 
joining  the  "Forth  to  the  Clyde,  which  will  render  the  benefits 
of  trade  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parts  of  Scotland.  In 
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fhort,  the  more  that  the  Teas,  the  fituation,  the  foil,  harbours, 
and  rivers  of  this  country  are  known,  the  better  adapted  it 
appears  for  all  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  both  foreign  and 
domeftic. 

With  regard  to  other  manufactures,  not  mentioned,  fome 
of  them  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  town  of  Paifley  itfelf 
employs  an  incredible  number  of  hands,  in  fabricating  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  flowered  and  ftriped  lawns,  which  are  a  reafon- 
able  and  elegant  wear.  Sugar-houfes,  glafs  works  of  every 
kind,  delf  houfes,  and  paper-mills  are  ereCted  every  where. 
The  Scotch  carpeting  make  neat  and  lafting  furniture  ;  and 
fome  eflfays  have  been  lately  made,  with  no  inconfiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  fuccefs,  to  carry  that  branch  of  manufacture  to  as 
great  perfection  as  is  found  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Even  the 
fine  arts  begin  to  make  fome  progrefs.  An  academy  of  paint¬ 
ing,  engraving,  and  ftatuary,  is  eftablifhed  at  Glafgow,  under 
the  patronage  of  feveral  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  principal 
merchants.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  many  years  will  be 
required  before  the  trade  and  improvements  of  Scotland  can  be 
brought  to  maturity.  In  any  event,  they  never  can  give  um¬ 
brage  to  the  Englifh,  as  the  interefts  of  the  two  people  are,  or 
ought  to  be  the  fame. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  I  cannot  avoid  obferving  the  prodi¬ 
gious  difadvantages  under  which  both  the  commercial  and  land¬ 
ed  interefl:  of  Scotland  lies,  from  her  nobility  and  great  land¬ 
holders  having  too  fond  an  attachment  for  England,  and  foreign 
countries,  where  they  fpend  their  ready  money.  This  is  one 
of  the  evils  arifmg  to  Scotland  from  the  union,  which  re¬ 
moved  the  feat  of  her  legiflature  to  London  ;  but  it  is  great¬ 
ly  augmented  by  the  refort  of  volunteer  abfentees  to  that  ca¬ 
pital.  While  this  partiality  fubfilts,  the  Scots  muft  always  be 
diftrefl:  for  a  currency  of  fpecie.  How  far  paper  can  fupply 
that  defeCt,  depends  upon  an  attention  to  the  balance  of  trade; 
and  the  evil  may,  perhaps,  be  fomewhat  prevented,  by  money 
remitted  from  England  for  carrying  on  the  vaft  manufactures 
and  works  now  fet  on  foot  in  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  who 
refide  in  Scotland,  have  wifely  abandoned  French  claret,  (tho* 
too  much  of  it  is  ftill  made  ufe  of  in  the  country)  and  brandy, 
for  rum,  and  the  liquors  produced  in  the  Britifh  plantations  ; 
and  their  own  malt  liquors  are  now  come  to  as  great  perfection 
as  thofe  of  England  ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  of  late  they 
export 'large  quantities  of  their  ale  to  London,  Dublin,  and 
the  plantations. 

Revenues.]  See  England. 

Coins.]  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  the 
falue  and  denominations  of  coins  were .  the  fame  in  Scotland 
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as  in  England,  Towards  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  Scotch 
{hilling  anfwered  to  about  an  Englifh  fixpence  ;  and  about  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  more  than  an 
Englifh  groat.  It  continued  diminifhing  in  this  manner  till 
after  the  Union  of  the  two  crowns,  under  her  fon  James  VI. 
when  the  vafl  refort  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  to  the 
Englifh  court,  occafioned  fuch  a  drain  of  fpecie  from  Scot¬ 
land,  that  by  degrees  a  Scotch  fhilling  fell  to  the  value  of  one 
twelfth  of  an  Englifh  fhilling,  and  their  pennies  in  proportion, 
A  Scotch  penny  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  they 
were  fucceeded  by  bodies,  which  was  double  the  value  of  a 
Scotch  penny,  and  are  ftill  current,  but  are  daily  wearing  out. 
A  Scotch  halfpenny  was  called  a  babie  ;  fome  fay,  becaufe  it 
was  firfl  flamped  with  the  head  of  James  III.  when  he  was  a 
babe  or  baby  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  the  corruption  of  two 
French  words,  has  piece,  fignifying  a  low  piece  of  money.  The 
fame  obfervation  we  have  made  of  the  Scotch  fhilling,  holds 
of  their  pounds  and  marks  ;  which  are  not  coins,  but  denomi¬ 
nation  of  fums.  In  all  other  refpedls,  the  currency  of  money 
in  Scotland  and  England  is  the  fame  ;  as  very  few  people  now 
reckon  by  the  Scotch, computation. 

Order  of  the  thistle.]  This  is  a  military  order,  in- 
IHtuted,  as  the  Scotch  writers  afTert,  by  their  king  Achaius, 
in  the  ninth  century,  upon  his  making  an  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  league  with  Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  It  has  been 
frequently  neglected  and  as  often  refumed.  It  confifts  of  the 
fovereign,  and  12  companions,  who  are  called  Knights  of  the 
Thiftk,  and  have  on  their  enfign  this  fignificant  motto,  Nemo 
me  impune  lacejjit.  None  {hall  fafely  provoke  me. 

Laws  and  constitution.]  No  government  in  Europe 
was  better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  than  that  of 
Scotland  was  by  its  original  confutation  ;  and  if  it  was  repre- 
henfible  in  any  refpeci,  it  was  that  it  left  more  freedom  to  the 
fubjeet  than  is  confident  with  civil  fubordination. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took 
the  following  oath,  containing  three  promifes,  viz. 

“  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  promife  thefe  three  things  to  the 
Chriflian  people  my  fubjedts  :  Firft,  that  I  fhall  give  order, 
and  employ  my  force  and  afliftance,  that  the  church  of  God, 
and  the  Chriftian  people,  may  enjoy  true  peace  during  our 
time,  under  our  government.  Secondly,  I  lhall  prohibit  and 
hinder  all  perfons,  of  whatever  degree,  from  violence  and  in- 
juftice.  Thirdly,  in  all  judgments  I  fhall  follow  the  preferip- 
tions  of  juftice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that  our  clement  and 
merciful  God,  may  fhew  mercy  to  me,  and  to  you.” 
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The  parliament  of  Scotland  antiently  confided  of  all  who 
held  any  portion  of  land,  however  fmall,  of  the  crown,  by 
military  fervice.  This  parliament  appointed  the  times  of  its 
own  meeting  and  adjournment,  and  committees  to  fuperintend 
the  adminiftration  during  the  intervals  of  parliament ;  it  had 
a  commanding  power  in  all  matters  of  government ;  it  appro¬ 
priated  the  public  money,  ordered  the  keeping  of  it,  and  called 
for  the  accounts  ;  it  armed  the  people,  and  appointed  com¬ 
manders  ;  it  named  and  commiffioned  ambaffadors,  it  granted 
and  limited  pardons  ;  it  appointed  judges  and  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  ;  it  named  officers  of  ftate  and  privy-counfellors  g  it  an¬ 
nexed  and  alienated  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  refirained 
grants  by  the  king.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  no  negative 
voice  in  parliament;  nor  could  he  declare  war,  make  peace,  or 
conclude  any  other  public  bufinefs  of  importance,  without  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  The  prerogative  of 
the  king  was  fo  bounded,  that  he  was  not  even  entrufted  with 
the  executive  part  of  the  government.  And  fo  late  as  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  James  IV.  who  was  cotemporary  with  and  foil-in¬ 
law  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  parliament  pointed  out  to 
him  his  duty,  as  the  firft  fervant  of  his  people  ;  as  appears  by 
the  a£ts  ffcill  extant.  In  Ihort,  the  conlfitution  was  rather 
ariftocratical  than  monarchical.  The  abufe  of  thefe  arillocra- 
tical  powers,  by  the  chieftains  and  great  landholders,  gave  the 
king,  however,  a  very  confiderable  intereft  among  the  lower 
ranks  ;  and  a  prince  who  had  fenfe  and  addrefs  to  retain  the 
affedlions  of  his  people,  was  generally  able  to  humble  the  moll 
overgrown  of  his  fubjedls  :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  king 
of  Scotland,  like  James  III.  (hewed  a  difrefpedl  to  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  event  was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crown.  The 
kings  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  this  paramount  power  in 
the  parliament,  found  means  to  weaken  and  elude  its  force  ; 
and  in  this  they  were  affilled  by  their  clergy,  whofe  revenues 
were  immenfe,  and  who  had  very  little  dependence  upon  the 
pope,  and  were  always  jealous  of  the  powerful  nobility.  This 
was  done  by  eirabHffiing  a  Elect  body  of  members,  who  were 
called  the  lords  of  the  articles .  Thefe  were  chofen  out  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  knights,  and  burgeffies.  The  biOiops,  for 
inltance,  chofe  eight  peers,  and  the  peers  eight  bifhops  ;  and 
thofe  fixteen  jointly  chofe  eight  barons  ;  (or  knights  of  the 
(hire)  and  eight  corrtmiffioners  for  burghs  ;  and  to  all  thofe 
were  added  ei  ht  great  officers  of  (late,  the  chancellor  being 
preiident  of  the  whole. 

Their  bufinefs  was  to  prepare  all  quefticns  and  bills,  and 
other  matters  brought  into  parliament  ;  fo  that  in  ta£I,  though 
the  king  could  give  no  negative,  yet  being  by  his  clergy,  and 
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the  places  he  had  tobeftow,  always  fure  of  the  lords  of  articles* 
nothing  could  come  into  parliament  that  could  call  for  his  ne¬ 
gative.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  this  inftitution  feems 
to  have  prevailed  by  Health  ;  nor  was  it  ever  brought  into  any 
regular  fyftem  :  even  its  modes  varied  ;  and  the  greateft  law¬ 
yers  are  ignorant  when  it  took  place.  The  Scots,  however, 
never  loft  light  of  their  original  principles  :  and  tho’  Charles  I. 
wanted  to  form  thefe  lords  of  the  articles  into  regular  machines 
for  his  own  defpotic  purpofes,  he  found  it  impracticable  $ 
and  the  melancholy  confequences  are  well  known.  At  the 
Revolution,  the  Scots  gave  a  frefh  inftance  how  much  better 
they  underftood  the  principles  of  liberty  than  the  Englifti  did, 
by  omitting  all  pedantic  debates  about  abdication ,  and  the  like 
terms,  and  voting  king  James  at  once  to  have  forfeited  his 
crown  5  which  they  gave  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange. 

This  fpirit  of  refiftance  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
people  had  groaned  under  the  moft  infupportable  minifterial 
tyranny  ever  fince  the  Reftoration.  It  is  afked,  Why  did 
they  fubmit  to  that  tyranny  ?  The  anfwer  is,  In  order  to  pre- 
ferve  that  independency  upon  England,  which  Cromwell  and 
his  parliament  endeavoured  to  deftroy,  by  uniting  them  with 
England  :  they  therefore  chofe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporal  evil  ; 
but  they  took  the  lirft  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  their  op- 
preftors. 

Scotland,  when  it  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  had  any  peers,  in  the  Englifh  fenfe  of  the  wrord. 
The  nobility,  who  were  dukes,  marquifles,  earls,  and  lords, 
were  by  the  king  made  hereditary  barons  of  parliament  ;  but 
they  formed  no  diftind  houfe,  for  they  fat  in  the  fame  room 
with  the  commons,  who  had  the  fame  deliberative  and  decifive 
vote  with  them  in  all  public  matters.  A  baron,  though  not 
a  baron  of  parliament,  might  fit  upon  a  lord's  aflize  in  matters 
of  life  and  death  ;  nor  was  it  neceffary  for  the  affizers,  or  jury, 
to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdicl.  The  feudal  cuftoms,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Reftoration,  were  fo  prevalent,  the  refcue 
of  a  great  criminal  was  commonly  fo  much  apprehended,  that 
feldom  above  two  days  paffed  between  the  fentence  and  the 
execution. 

Great  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  hiftory,  by  con¬ 
founding  parliaments  with  conventions  ;  the  difference  was, 
that  a  parliament  could  enadt  laws  as  well  as  lav  on  taxes  : 
a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  ftates,  only  met  for  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  taxation.  Before  the  Union,  the  kings  of  Scotland 
had  four  great  and  four  lefler  officers  of  ftate ;  the  great,  were 
the  lord  high  chancellor,  high  trealyrer,  privy-feal,  and  fecre- 
2  tary ; 
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tary  :  the  four  leffer  were,  the  lords  regifter,  advocate,  trea- 
furer-depute,  and  juftice-clerk.  Since  the  Union  none  of 
thefe  continue,  excepting  the  lords  privy- feal,  regifter,  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  juftice-clerk  ;  a  third  fecretary  of  ftate  has  occa-« 
fionally  been  nominated  by  the  king  for  Scottifli  affairs,  but 
under  the  fame  denomination  as  the  other  two  fecretaries. 
The  above  officers  of  ftate  fat  in  the  Scotch  parliament  by 
virtue  of  their  offices. 

The  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the  high-chamberlain,  con- 
liable,  admiral,  and  marlhal.  The  officers  of  conftable  and 
marftial  were  hereditary.  A  nobleman  has  ft  ill  a  penfion  as 
admiral ;  and  the  office  of  marlhal  is  exercifed  by  a  knight 
marlhal. 

The  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland  differed  little  from  the 
fame  in  England.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  trea- 
furer,  privy-feal,  and  fecretary.  The  lord-regifter  was  head 
clerk  to  the  parliament,  convention,  treafury,  exchequer, 
and  feffion,  and  keeper  of  all  public  records.  Though  his 
office  was  only  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  yet  it  was  very 
lucrative,  by  difpofing  of  his  deputation,  which  lafted  during 
life.  He  adted  as  teller  to  the  parliament  ;  and  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  for  any  member  to  difpute  his  report  of  the  numbers 
upon  a  divifion.  The  lord-advocate’s  office  refembles  that  of 
the  attorney-general  in  England,  only  his  powers  are  far  more 
extend ve  ;  becaufe,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  he  is  the  profecutor 
of  all  capital  crimes  before  the  jufticiary,  andlikewife  concurs 
in  all  purfuits  before  fovereign  courts  for  breaches  of  the  peace  ; 
and  alfo  in  all  matters  civil,  wherein  the  king,  or  his  donator, 
has  intereft.  Two  follicitors  are  named  by  his  majefty,  by 
way  of  affiftants  to  the  lord-advocate.  The  office  of  juftice- 
clerk,  entitles  the  pofleffor  to  prefide  in  the  criminal  court  of 
juftice,  while  the  juftice-general,  an  office  I  lhall  defcribe  here¬ 
after,  is  abfent. 

The  ancient  conftitution  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many  other 
offices  both  of  the  crown  and  ftate  ;  but  they  are  either  now 
extindl  or  too  inconfiderable  to  be*  defer ibed  here.  That  of 
Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  the  rex  fsecialium,  or  grand  herald  of 
Scotland,  is  ftill  in  being,  and  it  was  formerly  an  office  of 
great  fplendour  and  importance,  infomuch  that  the  fcience  of 
heraldry  was  preferved  there  in  greater  purity  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  He  was  even  crowned  folemnly  in  parlia¬ 
ment  with  a  golden  circle  ;  and  his  authority,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  in  England,  in  all  armorial  affairs  might  be  carried 
into  execution  by  the  civil  law. 

The  privy-council  of  Scotland  before  the  revolution,  had, 
or  affumed  inquisitorial  powers,  even  that  of  torture  ;  but  it  is 
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now  funk  in  the  parliament  and  privy-council  of  Great-Bfi- 
tain,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  caufes  there  are  chiefly  cog¬ 
nizable  by  two  courts  of  judicature. 

The  firft  is  that  of  the  college  of  juftice,  which  was  infti- 
tuted  by  James  V.  after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament, 
to  fupply  an  ambulatory  committee  of  parliament,  who  took  to 
themfelves  the  names  of  the  lords  of  council  and  feflion,  which 
the  prefent  members  of  the  college  of  juftice  {till  retain. 
This  court  confifts  of  a  prefident  and  fourteen  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers,  belides  extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king,  who  may 
fit  and  vote,  but  have  no  falaries,  and  are  not  bound  to  attend¬ 
ance.  This  court  may  be  called  a  {landing  jury  in  all  matters 
of  property  that  lie  before  them.  Their  forms  of  proceeding 
do  not  lie  within  my  plan,  neither  does  any  enquiry  how  far 
fuch  an  inftitution,  in  fo  narrow  a  country  as  Scotland,  is 
compatible  with  the  fecurity  of  private  property.  The  civil 
lav/  is  their  diredtory  in  all  matters  that  come  not  within  the 
municipal  law's  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  often  matter  of 
furprize,  that  the  Scots  were  fo  tenacious  of  the  forms  of  their 
courts  and  the  eflence  of  their  laws,  as  to  referve  them  by  the 
articles  of  the  union.  This,  however,  can  be  eafily  account¬ 
ed  for,  becaufe  thofe  laws  and  forms  were  efiential  to  the 
pofleffion  of  eftates  and  lands,  which  in  Scotland  are  often 
held  by  modes  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  England.  I 
{hall  juft  add,  that  the  lords  of  council  and  feflion  adt  likewife 
as  a  court  of  equity  ;  but  their  decrees  are  fometimes  (fortu¬ 
nately  perhaps  for  the  fubjedt)  reverfible  by  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  which  an  appeal  lies. 

The  juftice  court  is  the  higheft  criminal  tribunal  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  in  its  prefent  form  it  was  inftituted  fo  late  as  the 
year  1672,  when  a  lord  juftice  general,  removeable  at  the 
king’s  pleafure,  was  appointed.  This  lucrative  office  {till 
exifts  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  but  the  ordi¬ 
nary  members  of  the  court,  are  the  juftice-clerk  and  ftve  other 
judges,  who  are  always  nominated  from  the  lords  of  feflion. 
In  this  court  the  verdidt  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits,  but, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  without  any  neceffity  of  their  being 
unanimous. 

Befides  thofe  two  great  courts  of  law,  the  Scots,  by  the 
articles  of  the  Union,  have  a  court  of  exchequer.  This 
court  has  the  fame  power,  authority,  privilege,  and  jurifdic- 
tion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland, as  the  court  of  exchequer  in 
England  has  over  the  revenues  there  ;  and  all  matters  and  things 
competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England  relating 
tlnreto,  are  likewife  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland. 
The  judges  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland  exercife  certain  powers 
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which  formerly  belonged  to  the  treafury,  and  are  ftill  veiled  in 
that  of  England. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland,  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  acl  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  a  fupreme 
court,  in  all  caufes  competent  to  its  own  jurifdidtion  ;  and  the 
lord  high  admiral  is  declared  to  be  the  king’s  lieutenant  and 
juftice-general  upon  the  Teas,  and  in  all  ports,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  the  fame  ;  and  upon  frefh  waters  and  navigable  rivers, 
below  the  nrfl  bridge,  or  within  Hood-mark  ;  fo  that  nothing 
competent  to  his  jurifdidlion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the  firlt 
inftance,  but  by  the  lord  high  admiral  and  the  judges  of  his 
court.  Sentences  pahed  in  all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty, 
may  be  brought  again  before  his  court ;  but  no  advocation  lies 
from  it  to  the  lords  of  the  felfion,  or  any  ether  judicatory, 
unlefs  in  cafes  not  maritime.  Caufes  are  tried  in  this  court 
by  the  civil  law,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  likewife  the  common 
law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  Wilby, 
and  the  Hanfetowns,  and  other  maritime  practices  and  decifions 
common  upon  the  continent.  The  place  of  lord  admiral  of 
Scotland  is  little  more  than  nominal,  but  the  Hilary  annexed 
to  it  is  reckoned  worth  1000  1.  a  year  ;  and  the  judge  of  the 
admiralty  is  commonly  a  lawyer  of  dillindlion,  with  confider- 
able  perquifites  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the 
Englifh  inns  of  court,  may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch 
lawyers.  They  are  within  tnemfelves  an  orderly  court,  and 
their  forms  require  great  precifion  and  examination  to  qualify 
its  candidates  for  admiffion.  Subordinate  to  them  is  a  body 
of  inferior  lawyers,  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  attorneys,  who 
call  themfelves  writers  to  the  fignet,  becaufe  they  alone  can 
fubferibe  the  writs  that  pafs  the  fignet  •  they  likewife  have  a 
bye  government  for  their  own  regulation.  Such  are  the  dif¬ 
ferent  law-courts  that  are  held  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  ;  we 
lhall  pafs  to  thofe  that  are  inferior. 

The  government  of  the  counties  in  Scotland  was  formerly 
veiled  in  lheriffs  and  flewards,  courts  of  regality,  baron  courts, 
commifl'aries,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners. 

Formerly  fheriffdoms  were  generally,  though  moil  abfurdly, 
hereditable  ;  but,  by  a  late  adl  of  parliament,  they  are  now 
all  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  it  being  there  enabled,  That  all  high- 
{heriffs,  or  llewards,  lhall,  for  the  future,  be  nominated  and  ap¬ 
pointed  annually  by  his  majelly,  his  heirs,  and  fuccclTors.  In 
regard  to  the  IherifF-deputes,  and  llewart-deputes,  it  is  enabled. 
That  there  lhall  only  be  one  in  each  county,  or  llewartry, 
who  mull  be  an  advocate,  of  three  years  Handing  at  leall. 
For  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  thefe  deputies  are  to  be  nominated 
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by  the  king,  with  fuch  continuance  as  his  majeftylhall  think 
lit  ;  after  which  they  are  to  enjoy  their  offices  ad vi'am  aut  cul - 
pam^  that  is,  for  life,  unlefs  guilty  of  fome  offence.  Some 
other  regulations  have  been  likewife  introduced,  highly  for  the 
credit  of  the  fheriffs  courts. 

Stewartries  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  domain  ; 
and  the  ftewarts  had  much  the  fame  power  in  them,  as  the 
fheriff  had  in  his  county. 

Courts  of  regality  of  old,  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal 
jurifdidlion  veiled  in  the  lord,  with  particular  immunities  and 
privileges  ;  but  thefe  were  fo  dangerous,  and  fo  extravagant, 
that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are  now  diffolved  by  an  a£l  of 
parliament. 

Baron  courts  belong  to  every  perfon  who  holds  a  barony  of 
the  king.  In  civil  matters,  they  extend  to  caufes  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  {hillings  fterling  ;  and  in  criminal  cafes,  to  petty 
actions  of  affault  and  battery  ;  but  the  punifhment  is  not  to 
exceed  twenty  {hillings  fterling,  or  fetting  the  delinquent  in 
the  {locks  for  three  hours,  in  the  day  time.  Thefe  courts, 
however  petty,  were,  in  former  days,  invefted  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  which  they  have  now  loft. 

The  courts  of  commiffaries  in  Scotland,  anfwer  to  thofe  of 
the  Englifh  diocefan  chancellors,  the  higheft  or  which  is  kept  at 
Edinburgh  ;  wherein,  before  four  judges,  adlions  are  pleaded 
concerning  matters  relating  to  wills  and  teftaments  ;  the  right 
of  patronage  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  tithes,  divorces,  and 
caufes  of  that  nature  ;  but  in  almoft  all  other  parts  of  tht 
kingdom,  there  fits  but  one  judge  on  thefe  caufes. 

According  to  the  prefent  inftitution,  juftices  of  the  peace  in- 
Scotland  exercife  pretty  much  the  fame  powers  as  thofe  in 
England.  In  former  times,  their  office,  though  of  very  old 
{landing,  was  infignificant,  being  cramped  by  the  powers  of 
the  great  feudal  tyrants,  who  obtained  an  a£t  of  parliament, 
that  they  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of  riots  till  fifteen  days 
after  the  fa£l. 

The  inftitution  of  coroners  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
II.  the  great  legiflator  of  Scotland,  who  lived  before  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft  of  England.  They  took  cognizance  of  all 
breaches  of  the  king’s  peace  ;  and  they  were  required  to  have 
clerks  to  regifter  depofitions  and  matters  of  fa£l,  as  well  as 
verdi £ls  of  jurors  :  the  office,  however,  is  at  prefent  much 
difufed  in  Scotland. 

From  the  above  lhort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  inftT 
tutions,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  radically  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Engliffi.  The  latter  alledge  indeed,  that  the  Scots 
borrowed  the  contents  of  their  Regiajn  Majejlattmy  their  oldeft 
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law-book,  from  the  work  of  Glanville,  who  was  a  judge  under 
Henry  II.  of  England.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  v/ith 
much  better  reafon,  and  far  greater  appearance  of  truth,  fay, 
that  Glanville’s  work  was  copied  from  their  Reglam  Majefialem , 
even  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now, 
and  never  did,  exifl  in  the  laws  of  England. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  were,  a  commer¬ 
cial  parliament,  which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  con- 
fifting  of  a  reprefentativc  from  each  burgh,  to  confult  upon 
the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Their  powers  are  pretty 
extenfive,  and  before  the  Union  they  made  laws  relating  to 
(hipping,  to  mailers  and  owners  of  ihips,  to  mariners  and 
merchants,  by  whom  the-/  were  freighted  ;  to  manufacturers, 
fuch  as  plaining,  linen,  and  yam  ;  to  the  curing  and  packing 
of  fifh,  falmon,  and  herrings  ;  to  the  importing  and  export¬ 
ing  feveral  commodities  :  the  trade  between  Scotland  and 
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the  Netherlands  is  fubjedl  to  their  regulation  i  they  fix  the 
ilaple-port,  which  was  formerly  at  Dort,  and  is  now  at 
Camphere.  Their  confervator  is  indeed  nominated  by  the 
crown,  but  then  their  convention  regulates  his  power,  ap¬ 
proves  his  deputies,  and  appoints  his  falary  :  fo  that,  in  truth, 
the  whole  flaple  trade  is  fubjecled  to  their  management;. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  fingular  inilitution,  and  fuffi- 
cientjy  proves  the  vail  attention  which  the  government  of 
Scotland  formerly  paid  to  trade.  It  took  its  prefent  form  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  1487,  and  had  excellent  confequences 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  conflitution  of  Scotland,  as  they  exifl 
at  prefent,  in  their  general  view  ;  but  our  bounds  do  not  per- 
mit  us  to  defeend  to  farther  particulars,  which  are  various  and 
complicated.  The  conformity  between  the  practice  of  the  civil 
law  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  England,. is  remarkable.  The 
Englifh  law  reports  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Scotch 
praticks  ;  and  their  acts  of  federunt,  anfwer  to  the  Englifh 
rules  of  court  ;  the  Scottifh  wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  the 
Englifh  mortgages  and  defeazances  :  their  ponding  of  woods, 
after  letters  of  horning,  is  much  the  fame  as  the  Englifh  exe¬ 
cutions  upon  outlawries  :  and  an  r.ppeal  again!!  the  king’s  par¬ 
don,  in  cafes  of  murder,  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed,  is 
admitted  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England.  Many  other  ufoges 
are  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms.  I  cannot,  however,  difmifs 
this  head  without  one  obfervation,  which  proves  the  fimilarity 
between  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  conflitutions,  which  I  believe 
has  been  mentioned  by  no  author.  In  old  times,  all  the  free¬ 
holders  in  Scotland  met  together  in  prefence  of  the  king,  who 
was  feated  on  t;h$  top  of  a  hillock,  which,  in  the  old  Scotch 
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conftitutions,  is  called  the  Moot,  or  Mute-hill  ;  all  national 
affairs  were  here  tranfa&ed;  judgements  given,  and  differences, 
ended.  This  Moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
as  the  Saxon  Folc-mcte,  and  to  iignify  no  more  than  the  hill 
of  meeting. 

History.]  Though  the  writers  of  ancient  Scotch  hiftory 
are  too  fond  of  fyffem  and  fable,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  colledl,  from 
the  Roman  authors,  and  other  evidences,  that  Scotland  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  different  people.  The  Caledonians 
were,  probably,  the  firft  inhabitants ;  the  Piets,  undoubtedly, 
were  the  Britons,  who  were  forced  northwards  by  the  Belgic 
Gauls,  above  fourfeore  years  before  the  defeent  of  Julius 
Caffar  ;  and  who,  fettling  in  Scotland,  were  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  their  countrymen,  who  were  driven  northwards  by 
the  Romans.  The  Scots,  moft  probably,  were  a  nation  of 
adventurers  from  the  antient  Scythia,  who  had  ferved  in  the 
armies  on  the  continent,  and,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  their  own  name 
to  the  country.  The  tradl  lying  fouthward  of  the  Forth  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Saxons,  and  by  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  who  formed  the  kingdom  of  Aicuith,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Dumbarton  :  but  all  thefe  people,  in  procefs  of 
time,  were  fubdued  by  the  Scots. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to 
inveit'Fate  the  conftitution  of  Scotland  from  its  fabulous,  or 
even  its  early  ages*  It  is  fufficient  to  add  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready  faid  upon  that  head,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  as  for¬ 
ward  as  any  of  their  foutheni  neighbours  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  government. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  antient  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  attacked  by  any  of  the  Roman  ge¬ 
nerals  before  Agricola,  anno  79.  The  name  of  the  prince  he 
fought  with  was  Galdus,  by  Tacitus  named  Galgacus  ;  and  the. 
hiftory  of  that  war  is  not  only  tranfmitted  with  great  precifion, 
but  corroborated  by  the  remains  of  the  Roman  encampments 
and  forts,  raifed  by  Agricola  in  his  march  towards  Dunkeld, 
the  capital  of  the  Caledonians.  The  brave  ftand  made  by  Gal¬ 
dus  againft  that  great  general,  does  honour  to  the  valour  of 
both  people  ;  and  the  lentiments  of  the  Caledonian,  concern¬ 
ing  the  freedom  and  independency  of  his  country,  appear  to 
have  warmed  the  noble  hiftorian  with  the  fame  generous  paf- 
fion.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Tacitus  thought  it  for  the 
honour  of  Agricola  to  conceal  fome  part  of  this  war  ;  for 
though  he  makes  his  countrymen  victorious,  yet  they  cer¬ 
tainly  returned  fouthward,  to  the  province  of  the  Horefti, 
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which  was  the  county  of  Fife,  without  improving  their  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Galdus,  otherwife  called  Corbred,  was,  according  to  the 
Scotch  hiftorians,  the  twenty- fir  ft  in  a  lineal  defcent  from 
Fergus  I.  the  founder  of  their  monarchy  ;  and  though  this 
genealogy  has  of  late  been  difputed,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  from  the  Roman  hifiories,  than  that  the  Caledonians, 
or  Scots,  were  governed  by  a  fuccefiion  of  brave  and  wife 
princes,  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Their 
valiant  refiftance  obliged  Agricola  himfelf,  and  after  him  the 
emperors  Adrian  and  Severus,  to  build  the  two  famous  pre- 
tentures  or  walls,  which  will  be  deicribed  in  our  account  of 
England,  to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  Caledonians  and  Scots; 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  never  fubdud. 

Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year 
201  of  the  Chriflian  aera,  by  Donald  I.  The  Piets,  who, 
as  before  mentioned,  were  the  defcendents  of  the  antient  Bri¬ 
tons,  who  had  been  forced  northwards  by  the  Romans,  had 
at  this  time  gained  a  footing  in  Scotland  ;  and  being  often 
defeated  by  the  antient  inhabitants,  they  joined  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  againfi:  the  Scots  and  Caledonians,  who  were  of  the 
fame  original,  and  confidered  themfelves  as  one  people  ;  fo 
that  the  Scots  monarchy  fuffered  a  fhort  ecliple  :  but  it  broke 
out  with  mere  lufbre  than  ever  under  Fergus  II,  who  recovered 
his  crown  ;  and  his  fuccefifors  gave  many  fevere  overthrows  to 
the  Romans  and  Britons. 

When  the  Romans  left  Brita’n  in  448,  the  Scots,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  Gildas,  a  Britiih  hiftorian,  were  a  powerful  nation, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  PiCts,  invaded  the  Britons  ; 
and  having  forced  the  Roman  walls,  drove  them  to  the  very 
fea  ;  fo  that  the  Britons  applied  to  the  Romans  for  relief ;  and 
in  the  famous  letter,  which  they  called  their  groans,  they  tell 
them,  that  they  had  no  choice  left,  but  that  of  being  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea,  or  perifhing  by  the  fwords  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  ;  for  fo  all  nations  were  called  who  were  not  Roman  or 
under  the  Roman  protection. 

Dongard  was  then  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  oldefi:  hiftories,  and  thofe  that  are  leaft  favourable  to  mo¬ 
narchy,  that  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  family  of  Fergus,  but  generally  defeended  col¬ 
laterally;  till  the  inconveniencies  of  that  mode  of  fuccefiion 
were  fo  much  felt,  that  by  degrees  it  fell  into  difufe,  and  it 
was  at  laft  fettled  in  the  right  line. 

f  O  # 

About  the  year  796,  the  Scots  were  governed  by  Achaius, 

sl  prince  fo  much  refpeCted,  that  his  friendfhip  was  courted  by 
Charlemagne,  and  a  league  was  concluded  between  them, 
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which  continued  inviolate  while  the  monarchy  of  Scotland 
had  an  exigence.  No  fadl  of  equal  antiquity  is  better  at- 
tefled  than  this  league,  together  with  the  great  fervice  per¬ 
formed  by  the  learned  men  of  Scotland,  in  civilizing  the  vafl 
dominions  of  that  great  conqueror,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  under  the  article  of  learning.  The  Pidls  Hill  remained 
in  Scotland  as  a  feparate  nation,  and  were  powerful  enough  to 
make  war  upon  the  Scots  ;  who,  about  the  year  843,  when 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of  Scotland,  finally  lubdued 
them,  but  not  in  the  lavage  manner  mentioned  by  fome  hifto- 
rians,  by  extermination.  For  he  obliged  tl^pm  to  incorporate 
themfelves  with  their  conquerors,  by  taking  their  name  and 
adopting  their  laws.  The  fucceflbrs  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin 
maintained  almoll  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saxons  on  the 
fouthward,  and  the  Danes  and  other  barbarous  nations  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft ;  who  being  mailers  of  the  fea,  harraffed  the 
Scots  by  powerful  invafions.  The  latter,  however,  were 
more  fortunate  than  the  Englifh,  for  while  the  Danes  were 
eredling  a  monarchy  in  England,  they  were  every  where  over¬ 
thrown  in  Scotland  by  bloody  battles,  and  at  laft  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Saxon  and  Danjfh  monarchs,  who  then 
governed  England,  were  not  more  fuccefsful  againil  the  Scots; 
who  maintained  their  freedom  and  independency,  not  only 
againft  foreigners,  but  againil  their  own  kings,  when  they 
thought  them  endangered.  The  feudal  law  was  introduced 
among  them  by  Malcolm  II. 

-  Malcolm  III.  commonly  called  Malcolm  Canmore,  from 
two  Gsellic  words  which  fignify  a  large  head,  but  moil  pro¬ 
bably  his  great  capacity,  was  the  eighty-fixth  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  from  Fergus  I.  the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  monarchy  $ 
the  forty-feventh  from  its  reilorer,  Fergus  II.  and  the  twenty- 
fecond  from  Kenneth  III.  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pidls.  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tragedy  of 
-  Macbeth,  as  written  by  the  inimitable  Shakefpear,  who  keeps 
clofe  to  the  fadls  delivered  by  hiilorians,  can  be  no  ilranger  to 
the  fate  of  Malcolm’s  father,  and  his  own  hiilory  previous  to 
his  mounting  the  throne  in  the  year  1057.  He  was  a  wife 
and  magnanimous  prince,  and  in  no  refpedl  inferior  to  his 
contemporary  the  Norman  conqueror,  with  whom  he  was 
often  at  war.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Edward, 
fur-named  the  Outlaw,  fon  to  Edward  Tronfide,  king  of  Eng- 
land.  By  the  death  of  her  brother,  Edgar  Etheling,  the 
Saxon  right  to  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  the  pofle- 
rity  of  that  princefs,  who  was  one  of  the  wifefl  and  worthieft 
women  of  the  age  ;  and  her  daughter,  Maud,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  married  to  Henry  I,  of  England.  Malcolm,  after  a 
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glorious  reign,  was  killed,  with  his  Ton,  treacheroufly,  as  it 
is  faid,  at  the  fiegeof  Alnwic,  by  the  befieged. 

Malcolm  III.  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Donald  VII. 
and  he  was  dethroned  by  Duncan  II.  whole  legitimacy  was 
difputed.  They  were  fucceeded  by  Edgar,  the  ion  of  Mal¬ 
colm  III.  who  was  a  wife  and  valiant  prince  ;  and  upon  his 
death,  David  I.  mounted  the  throne. 

Notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  fome  hiftorians  to  con¬ 
ceal  what  they  cannot  deny,  I  mean  the  glories  of  this  reign, 
yet  David  was,  perhaps,  the  greateft  prince  of  his  age,  whe¬ 
ther  we  regard  him  as  a  man,  a  warrior,  or  a  legiilator.  The 
noble  actions  he  performed  in  the  fervice  of  his  niece,  the  em- 
prefs  Maud,  in  her  competition  with  king  Stephen  for  the 
Englifh  crown,  give  us  the  highefl  idea  of  h  s  virtues,  as  they 
could  be  the  refult  only  of  duty  and  principle.  To  him  Henry 
II.  the  mightieft  prince  of  his  age,  owed  his  crown  ;  and 
his  poffefiions  in  England,  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
placed  David's  power  on  an  equality  with  that  of  England, 
when  confined  to  this  ifiand.  His  actions  and  adventures,  and 
the  refources  he  always  found  in  his  own  courage,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  hero  of  the  firfi  rank.  If  he  appeared  to  be  too 
lavifh  to  churchmen,  and  in  his  religious  endowments,  we  are 
to  confider,  thefe  were  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  then 
civilize  his  kingdom  :  and  the  code  of  laws  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  do  his  memory  im¬ 
mortal  honour.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  compiled  under 
his  infpeclion  by  learned  men,  whom  he  afiembled  from  ail 
parts  of  Europe  in  his  magnificent  abbey  of  Melrofs.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  grajidfon,  Malcolm  IV.  and  he,  by  William, 
fur-named,  from  his  valour,  the  Lyon.  William’s  fon,  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  was  fucceeded,  in  1249,  by  Alexander  III.  who 
was  a  good  king.  He  married,  firfi,  Margaret,  daughter  to 
Henry  III.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  Alexander,  the 
prince,  who  married  the  earl  of  Flanders’s  daughter ;  David  and 
Margaret,  who  married  Hangowan,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Eric, 
fon  to  Magnus  IV.  king  of  Norway,  who  bare  to  him  a 
daughter,  named  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Adaiden  of 
Norway  ;  in  whom  king  William’s  whole  poflerity  failed,  and 
the  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to  the  defccndants  of  David, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Adalcolm  IV.  and  king 
William. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail,  becaufe  it  was 
productive  of  great  events.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
John  Baliol,  who  was  great-grandfon  to  David  earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  by  his  elder  daughter,  Adargaret,  and  Robert  Bruce 
(grandfather  to  the  great  king  Robert  Bruce)  grandfon  to  the 
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fame  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  younger  daughter  Ifabel,  be¬ 
came  competitors^  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  laws  of 
fucceffion,  v/hich  were  not  then  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  Europe 
as  they  are  at  prefent,  rendered  the  cafe  very  difficult.  Both 
parties  were  almoft  equally  matched  in  intereft  j  but  after  a 
confufed  interregnum  of  fome  years,  the  great  nobility  agreed 
in  referring  the  decifion  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  mod 
politic,  ambitious  prince  of  his  age.  He  accepted  the  office 
of  arbiter :  but  having  long  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  revived  fome  obfolete  abfurd  claims  of  its  dependency 
upon  that  of  England  ;  and  finding  that  Baliol  was  difpofed  to 
hold  it  by  that  difgraceful  tenure,  Edward  awarded  it  to  him ; 
but  afterwards  dethroned  him,  and  treated  him  as  a  flave,  with¬ 
out  Baliol’s  refenting  it. 

After  this,  Edward  ufed  many  bloody  endeavours  to  annex 
their  crown  to  his  own  ;  but  tho’  they  were  often  defeated,  the 
independent  Scots  never  were  conquered.  They  were  indeed 
but  few,  compared  to  thofe  in  the  intereft  of  Edward  and  Ba¬ 
liol,  which  was  the  fame  ;  and  for  fome  time  were  obliged  to 
temporize.  Edward  availed  himfelf  of  their  weaknefs  and  his 
6wn  power.  He  accepted  of  a  formal  furrender  of  tile  crown 
from  Baliol,  to  whom  he  allowed  a  penfion,  but  detained  him 
in  England  ;  and  fent  every  nobleman  in  Scotland,  whom  he 
fh  the  leaft  fufpecfted,  to  different  prifons  in  or  near  London. 
He  then  forced  the  Scots  to  fign  inftruments  of  their  fubjedtion 
to  him  ;  and  moft  barbaroufiy  carried  off,  or  deftroyed,  all 
the  monuments  of  their  hiftory,  and  the  evidences  of  their  in¬ 
dependency  ;  and  particularly  the  famous  fatidical  ftone, 
which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Weffminfter-Abbey. 

Thofe  fevere  proceedings,  while  they  rendered  the  Scots  fen- 
fible  of  their  ilavery,  revived  in  them  the  ideas  of  their  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  Edward,  finding  their  fpirits  were  not  to  be  fubdued, 
endeavoured  to  carefs  them,  and  affedled  to  treat  them  on  the 
footing  of  an  equality  with  his  own  fubjedls,  by  projedting  an 
union,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  fmce  taken  place,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scotch  patriots  treated  this 
project  with  difdain  ;  and  united  under  the  brave  William 
W allace,  the  trueft  hero  of  his  age,  to  expel  the  Englifh. 
Wallace  pei formed  adtions  that  entitle  him  to  eternal  renown,' 
in  executing  this  fcheme.  Being,  however,  no  more  than  a 
private  gentleman,  and  his  popularity  daily  increafing,  the 
Scotch  nobility,  among  whom  was  Robert  Bruce,  the  fon  of 
the  firft  competitor,  began  to  fufpedt  that  he  had  an  eye  upon 
the  crown,  efpecially  after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  Surry, 
Edward’s  viceroy  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and 
$pid  reduced  the  garrifons  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  was 
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declared  by  the  dates  of  Scotland  their  protedlor.  Their  jea- 
loufy  operated  fo  far,  that  they  formed  violent  cabals  againft 
the  brave  Wallace.  Edward,  upon  this,  once  more  invaded 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  mod  numerous  and  bed  difciplined 
army  England  had  ever  feen,  for  it  confined  of  8o,oco  foot, 
3000  horfemen  completely  armed,  and  4000  light  armed  ;  and 
was  attended  by  a  fleet  to  fupply  it  with  provifions.  Thefe, 
befides  the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland,  formed  an  ir- 
refidible  body  ;  fo  that  Edward  was  obliged  to  divide  it,  re¬ 
ferring  the  command  of  40,000  of  his  bed:  troops  to  himfelf. 
With  thefe  he  attacked  the  Scotch  army  under  Wallace  at 
Falkirk,  while  their difputes  ran  fo  high,  that  the  brave  regent 
was  deferted  by  Gumming,  the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bed:  divifion  of  his  country¬ 
men.  Wallace,  whofe  troops  did  not  exceed  30,000,  being 
thus  betrayed,  was  defeated  with  vad  lofs,  but  made  an  orderly 
retreat  ;  during  which  he  found  means  to  have  a  conference 
with  Bruce,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in  joining  with 
Edward.  Wallace  dill  continued  in  arms,  and  performed 
many  gallant  adlions  againd  the  Englifh  ;  but  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  mod:  ungeneroudy  put  him  to 
death  at  London  as  a  traitor  ;  but  he  died  himfelf,  as  he. was 
preparing  to  renew  his  invalion  of  Scotland  with  a  dill  more 
defolating  fpirit  of  ambition,  after  having  dedroyed,  according 
to  the  bed  hidorians,  100,000  of  her  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  foon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  ';  but  not  before 
he  had  infpired  his  fon,  who  was  a  prifoner  at  large  about  the 
Englifh  court,  with  the  glorious  resolution  of  vindicating  his 
own  rights,  and  his  country’s  independency.  He  efcaped  from 
London,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  Gumming,  for  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  Edward  ;  and  after  colledfing  a  few7-  patriots, 
among  whom  were  his  own  four  brothers,  he  afiumed  the 
crown  ;  but  was  defeated  by  the  Englifh  (who  had  a  great 
army  in  Scotland)  at  the  battle  atMethven.  After  this  defeat, 
he  fled,  with  one  or  two  friends,  to  the  Wedern  Lies,  and 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  his  fatigues  and  fuderings  were  as  in- 
expreflible,  as  the  courage  with  which  he  and  his  few  friends 
(the  lord  Douglas  efpecially)  bore  them  v/as  incredible.  Tho’ 
his  wife  and  daughter  were Tent  prifoners  to  England,  where  the 
bed  of  his  friends,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  were  put  to  death, 
yet,  fuch  was  his  perfevering  fpirit,  that  he  recovered  all  Scot¬ 
land,  excepting  the  cadle  of  Sterling,  and  improved  every  ad¬ 
vantage  that  was  given  him  by  the  diffipated  conduct  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  who  raifed  an  army  more  numerous  and  better 
appointed  dill  than  that  of  his  father,  to  make  a  total  conqued 
of  Scotland,  It  is  faid  that  it  confided  of  300,000,  but  this 
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muff  be  nnderftood  as  including  the  foreigners  attending  the 
camp,  which  in  thofe  days  were  very  numerous ;  but  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  did  not  confift  of  fo  few  as  100,000 
fighting  men,  while  that  of  Bruce  did  not  exceed  30,000  ; 
but  all  of  them  heroes  who  had  been  bred  up  in  adeteftation  of 
tyranny.  -•><? 

Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  courage,  led  this 
mighty  holt  towards  Sterling,  then  befieged  by  Bruce ;  who 
bad  chofen,  with  the  greateft  judgment,  a  camp  near  Ban¬ 
nock-burn.  The  chief  officers  under  Edward  were,  the  earls 
of  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Giles  Argenton. 
Thofe  under  Bruce  were,  his  own  brother  Sir  Edward,  who, 
next  to  hlmfelf,  was  reckoned  to  be  the  beft  knight  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  his  nephew,  Randolf,  earl  of  Murray,  and  the  young 
lord  Walter,  high-fteward  of  Scotland.  Edward’s  attack  of 
the  Scotch  army  was  furious  beyond  difpute,  and  required  all 
the  courage  and  firmnefs  of  Bruce  and  his  friends  to  refift  it, 
which  they  did  fo  effectually,  that  they  gained  one  of  the  moft 
complete  victories  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  great  lofs 
of  the  Englifh  fell  upon  the  braved:  part  of  their  troops,  who 
were  led  on  by  Edward  in  perfon  againft  Bruce  himfelf.  The 
Scotch  writers  make  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  to  amount  to 
50,000  men.  Be  that  as  it  will,  there  certainly  never  was  a 
more  total  defeat,  though  the  conquerors  loft  4000.  The 
flower  of  the  Englifh  nobility  were  either  killed  or  taken  pri- 
foners.  Their  camp,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  and  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  purpofe  rather  of  a  triumph  than  a  campaign, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  :  and  Edward  himfelf,  with  a 
few  followers,  favoured  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  horfes,  were 
purfued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  from  whence  he 
efcaped  in  a  fifhing-boat.  This  great  and  decifive  battle  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  1314  *. 

The  r.  mainder  of  Robert’s  reign  was  a  feries  of  the  moft 
glorious  fuccefies  ;  and  fowell  did  his  nobility  underftand  the' 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  fo  unfettered  they  were  by  reli¬ 
gious  conftderations,  that  in  a  letter  they  fent  to  the  pope, 
they  acknowledged  that  they  had  fet  afide  Baliol,  for  debating 
the  crown  by  holding  it  of  England  -}  and  that  they  would  do 

the 


*  That  the  Scots  of  thofe  days  were  better  acquainted  with  Mars  than  the  Mufes, 
a*ay  be  feen  from  a  fcoffing  ballad,  made  on  this  memorable  victory,  which  begins 
Tis  follows. 

May  dens  of  England  fore  may  ye  mourn, 

For  zour  lemmons  (laymens)  zou  have  loft  at  Bannockburn. 

With  hevc  a  low  ! 

What  ho  !  w'een’d  the  king  of  England, 

3»  loon  to  have  won  ali  Scotland. 


With  a  rumby  low  ! 
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the  fame  by  Robert  if  he  fhould  make  the  like  attempt.  Ro¬ 
bert  having  thus  delivered  Scotland,  fent  his  brother  Edward 
to  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered- 
the  greateft  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  proclaimed  its  king  - 
but  by  expofing  himfelf  too  much,  he  was  killed.  Robert* 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1328,  made  an  advan¬ 
tageous  peace  with  England  ;  and  when  he  died,  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  indifputably  the  greateft  hero  of  his  age. 

The  glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  ze¬ 
nith  under  Robert  I.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  David  II. 
He  was  a  virtuous  prince,  but  his  abilities,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  were  eclipfed  by  his  brother-in-law,  and  enemy,  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  of  England,  whofe  filler  he  married.  Edward, 
who  was  as  keen  as  any  of  his  predeceftors  upon  the  conqueft: 
of  Scotland,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Baliol,  fon  to  Balicl,  the 
original  competitor.  His  progrefs  was  at  firft  amazingly 
rapid  ;  and  he  and  Edward  defeated  the  royal  party  in  many 
bloody  battles  ;  but  Baliol  was  at  laft  driven  out  of  his. 
ufurped  kingdom  by  the  Scotch  patriots.  David  had  the  mi f- 
fortune  to  be  taken  prifoner.by  the  Englifh  at  the  battle  of 
Durham  ;  and  after  continuing  above  eleven  years  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  he  paid  100,000  marks  for  his  ranfomj  and  died  in 
peace,  without  iftue,  in  the  year  1371. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  then  devolved  upon  the  family  of 
Stuart,  by  its  head  having  been  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Robert  I.  The  firft  king  of  that  name  was  Robert  II.  a  wife 
and  brave  prince.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Robert  III. 
whofe  age  and  infirmities  difqualified  him  from  reigning  ;  fo 
that  he  was  forced  to  truft  the  government  to  his  worthiest 
relations.  Robert,  upon  this,  attempted  to  fend  his  fecond 
fon  to  France,  but  he  was  moft  ungeneroufly  intercepted  by 
Henry  IV.  of  England;  and  after  fullering  a  long  captivity, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  ranfom.  During  the  im- 
prifonment  of  James  in  England,  the  military  glory  of  the 
Scots  was  carried  to  its  greateft  height  in  France,  where  they 
fupported  that  tottering  monarchy  againft  England,  and  their 
generals  obtained  fome  of  the  firft  titles  of  the  kingdom. 

James,  the  firft  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland, 
difcovered  great  talents  for  government,  enabled  many  wife 
Jaws,  and  was  beloved  by  the  people.  He  had  received  an  ex¬ 
cellent  education  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV. 
and  V.  where  he  faw  the  feudal  fyltem  refined  from  many  of 
the  imperfections  which  ftill  adhered  to  it,  in  his  own  king¬ 
dom  ;  he  determined  therefore  to  abridge  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  recover  fuch  lands  as  had  been 
unjuftly  wrefted  from  the  crown  during  bis  minority  and  the 

pre- 
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preceding  reigns  ;  but  the  execution  of  thefe  defigns  cofl  him 
his  life,  being  murthered  in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  chief  nobi¬ 
lity,  in  1437,  anc^  44th  year  of  his  age. 

A  iong^  minority  fuccecded  ;  but  James  II.  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  equalled  the  greatefl  of  his  anceitors  both  in  warlike 
and  civil  virtues,  had  he  not  been  fuddenly  killed  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  binding  of  a  cannon,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
as  he  was  befieging  the  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Englifh. 

Sufpicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  favourites, 
and  many  of  the  errors  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  vifible  in  the 
conduct  of  James  III.  and  his  turbulent  reign  was  clofed 
by  a  rebellion  of  his  fubjcdls,  being  flam  in  battle  in  1488, 
aged  thirty-five. 

His  fon,  James  IV.  was  the  mod  accompliflied  prince  of 
the  age  :  he  was  naturally  generous  and  brave*  he  loved  mag¬ 
nificence,  he  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame. 
He  encouraged  and  protected  the  commerce  of  his  fubjedts,  fo 
that  they  rivalled  the  Englifh  in  riches  ;  and  the  court  of 
James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Henry  VIPs  daughter, 
was  fplerxdid  and  refpedtable.  Even  this  alliance  could  not 
cure  him  of  his  family  diftemper,  a  prediledtion  for  the  French, 
in  whofe  caufe  he  rafhly  entered,  and  was  killed,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  by  the  Englifh,  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  anno  1513,  and  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbu¬ 
lent:  and  when  he  grew  up,  he  married  two  French  ladies  ; 
the  frrft  being  daughter  to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter 
of  the  houfe  of  Guifb.  He  infleituted  the  court  of  feflion, 
enadled  many  falutary  laws,  and  greatly  promoted  the  trade  of 
Scotland,  particularly  the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this 
time  the  ballance  of  power  was  fo  equally  poifed  between  the 
contending  princes  of  Europe,  that  James’s  friendfhip  was 
courted  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,,  and 
his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  from  all  whom  he  received 
magnificent  prefents.  But  James  took  no  fhare  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  ;  he  feemed  rather  to  imitate  his  predeceffors  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  humble  the  nobility;  and  the  dodbrines  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  Scotland,  he  gave  way, 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  clergy,  to  a  religious  perfecution,  tho* 
it  is  generally  believed  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  feized 
all  the  church  revenues  in  imitation  of  Henry;  but  he  died  in 
the  thirty-firft  year  of  his  age,  anno  1542,  of  grief,  for  an 
affront  which  his  arms  had  fuftained  in  an  ill-judged  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  Engliih. 

His  daughter  and  fucceffor,  Mary,  was  but  a  few  hours 
old  at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death.  Her  beauty,  and 

her 
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her  misfortunes,  are  alike  famous  in  hiftor]^  It  is  fufficient 
hereto  fay,  thvt  during  her  minority,  and  while  fhe  was  wife 
to  Francis  II.  of  France,  the  reformation  advanced  in  Scot¬ 
land  :  that  being  called  to  the  throne  of  her  anceftors  while  a 
widow,  Hie  married  her  own  coufin-german,  the  lord  Darn- 
ley,  whofe  untimely  death  has  given  rife  to  much  controverfy, 
and  the  refult  of  which  is  highly  in  favour  of  her  memory. 
The  confequence  of  her  hufband’s  death  was  a  rebellion,  by 
Which  Hie  was  driven  into  England,  where  Ihe  was  bafely 
detained  a  prifoner  for  eighteen  years,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
headed  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  1586-7,  and  the  forty- 
fixth  year  of  her  age. 

Mary’s  fon,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  in  right  of 
his  blood  from  Henry  VII.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  to  the  Englifh  crown,  after  fhewing  great  abilities  in 
the  government  of  Scotland.  This  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
in  fa&,  deftroyed  the  independency,  as  it  impoverifhed  the 
people  of  Scotland  ;  for  the  feat  of  government  being  removed 
to  England,  their  trade  was  checked,  their  agriculture  neg- 
ledled,  and  their  gentry  obliged  to  feek  for  bread  in  other 
countries.  James,  after  a  fplendid,  but  troublefome  reign 
over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  them,  in  1625,  to  his  fon,  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  defpotic 
principles  of  that  prince  received  the  firft  check  from  the  Scots  5 
and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  them,  he  would  eafily  have  fub- 
dued  his  Englifh  rebels,  who  implored  the  affiflance  of  the 
Scots  ;  but  afterwards,  againft  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  hu¬ 
manity,  brought  him  to  the  block  in  1648. 

The  Scots  faw  their  error  when  it  was  too  late  -  and  made 
feveral  bloody,  but  unfortunate  attempts,  to  fave  the  father, 
and  to  reftore  his  fon,  Charles  II.  That  prince  was  finally 
defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  the  battle  of  W orcefter ;  after 
which,  to  the  time  of  his  reiteration,  the  ufurper  gave  law 
to  Scotland.  I  have,  in  another  place,  touched  upon  the 
molt  material  parts  of  Charles’s  reign,  and  that  of  his  de¬ 
luded  brother,  James  VII.  of  Scotland,  and  II.  of  England, 
as  well  as  of  king  William,  who  was  fo  far  from  being  a  friend 
to  Scotland,  that,  relying  on  his  royal  word  to  her  parlia¬ 
ment,  file  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  ftate  of  parties  in  England,  at  the  accefiion  of  queen 
Anne,  was  fuch,  that  the  Whigs,  once  more,  had  recourfe 
to  the  Scots,  and  offered  them  their  own  terms,  if  they  would 
aeree  to  the  incorporate  Union  as  it  now  Hands.  It  was  long 
before  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  parliament  would  lillen  to 
the  propofal  ;  but  at  laft,  partly  from  convi&ion,  and  parti y 
through  the  force  of  money  diftributed  among  the  needy  nobi¬ 
lity,  it  was  agreed  to;  fince  which  event,  the  hiflory  of  Scot¬ 
land  becomes  the  fame  with  that  of  England. 
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ENGLAND. 


Extent  and  situation. 

Miles. 

Length  360  7  ,  f  50  and  56  north  latitude. 

Breadth  300  3  e  ween  £  2  eaffc  and  6-20  weft  longitude* 

Climate  and  7 /'T"a  HE  longeft  dayi  in  the  northern 
boundaries,  3  JL  parts,  contains  17  hours  30  mi¬ 
nutes;  and  the  fhorteft,  in  the  fouthern,  near  8  hours.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  that  part  of  the  ifland  called  Scot¬ 
land  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  weft,  by 
St.  George’s  Channel ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Engliftl 
Channel,  which  parts  it  from  France. 

This  fituation,  by  the  fea  waftiing  it  on  three  Tides,  ren¬ 
ders  England  liable  to  a  great  uncertainty  of  weather,  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  on  the  fea  coafts  are  often  vifited  by  agues  and 
fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in  the  fame  degrees  of 
latitude,  are  fubjedt  ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account,,  friendly  to 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  efpecially  thofe 
who  live  on  a  dry  foil.  To  this  fituation  likewife  we  are  to 
afcribe  that  perpetual  verdure  for  which  England  is  admired 
and  envied  all  over  the  world,  occafioned  by  the  refrefhing 
fhowers  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fea. 

Name  and  divisions,  7  Antiquaries  are  divided  with 
ancient  and  modern.  3  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  England ;  fome  derive  it  from  a  Celtic  word,  fignifying 
a  level  country  ;  but  I  prefer  the  common  etymology,  of  its  being 
derived,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  from  Anglen,  a  province 
now  fubjedl  to  his  Danifh  majefty,  which  furnifhed  a  great 
part  of  the  original  Saxon  adventurers  into  this  ifland.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  whole  ifland  went  by  the  name  of 
Britannia.  The  word  Brit9  according  to  Mr.  Camden,  fig— 
nified  painted  or  ftained  ;  the  antient  inhabitants  b  mg  fa¬ 
mous  for  painting  their  bodies  :  other  antiquaries,  however, 
do  not  agree  in  this  etymology.  The  weftern  tradl  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  almoft  feparated  from  the  reft  by  the  rivers 
.Severn  and  Dee,  is  called  Wales,  or  the  land  of  ftrangers, 
becaufe  inhabited  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  were  driven  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  Remans,  and  were  ftrangers  to  the  old  natives. 

When  the  Romans  provinciated  England  (for  they  never 
did  Scotland)  they  divided  it  into, 

i.  Britannia  Prima,  which  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

4  *  %.  Bri- 
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2.  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  the  weftern  parts,  com¬ 
prehending  Wales ;  and, 

Maxima  Caefarienfis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  as 
far  northward  as  the  wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcaftl* 
and  Carlifle,  and  fometimes  as  far  as  that  of  Adrian  in 
Scotland,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

To  thefe  divifions  fome  add,  the  Flavia  Caefarienfis,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  contain  the  midland  counties. 

When  the  Saxon  invafion  took  place,  about  the  year  450,  and 
when  they  were  eftablifhed  in  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaders 
appropriated  to  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
northern  conquerors,  the  countries  which  each  had  been  the 
moll  inflrumental  in  conquering  ;  and  the  whole  formed  a 
heptarchy,  or  political  republic,  confiding  of  feven  kingdoms; 
but  in  time  of  war,  a  chief  was  chofen  out  of  the  feven  kings; 
for  which  reafon  I  call  it  a  political  republic,  its  conflitution 
greatly  refembling  that  of  antient  Greece. 

Kingdoms  ere&ed  by  the  Saxon?,  ufually  filled  the  Saxon 

Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms.  Counties. 

1.  Kent,  founded  by  f 

Hengift  in  475,  and<  Kent 
ended  in  823.  £ 

2.  South  Saxons,  f 

founded  by  Ella  in  J  Suffex 
491,  and  ended  in  j  Surry 
600.  (_ 

3.  Eafl- Angles,  ("Norfolk 
founded  bv  Uffa  in 

t  j 

575,  and  ended  in 
793- 


-  V 


Suffolk  — 

Cambridge  — 
With  the  file  of  Ely 
Cornwall  — 


Weil- Saxons, 
founded  by  Cerdic 
in  512,  and  ended  ' 
in  1060. 


Devon  — 

Dorfet  — 

Somerfet  — 

Wilts  — 

Hants  — 

Berks  — 

Lancaller  — * 

pYork  - 

J  Durham  — 

•  Cumberland  — 

, _ _ _ ,  !  Wellmoreland  - 

and  ended  in  j  Northumberland, 

|  and  Scotland  to 

|  the  Firth  of 

L  Edinburgh  — 


Northumberland, 
founded  by  Ida,  in 

574> 

792. 


Chief  Towns. 
Canterbury 

HChichefler 
Southwark. 

{Norwich 

BurySt. Edmonds 
Cambridge 
Ely. 

pLaunceftoa 
j  J  Exeter 
I  J  Dorcheflcr 
Bath 

J  Salifbury 
j  Winchefter 
[^Abingdon. 

Lancaller. 
pYork 
j  Durham 
Carlifle 
J  Appleby 
|  Newcafllc*. 

I 
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Counties. 


6. 


Kingdoms. 

o 

Eafl-Saxons,  f 
founded  by  Erche- )  Midd!efeX;  and 

part 

"""  ™  ""  1  of  Hertford 

Gloucefler 


Chief  Towns* 


win  m 


527,  and 
ended  in  746. 


-  H 

nd  part  >< 


London 


7.  Mercia,  founded  by 


Fie  reford 
Worcefler 
j  Warwick 
Leicefter 
Rutland 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Fluntingdon 


Cridda  in  582,  and-(  Bedford 


ended  in  874. 


Buckingham  — - - 

Oxford  - - 

Stafford  - - 

Derby  ~ — 

Salop  —— — — 

Nottingham  - - 

Chelter  — 

And  the  other  part  of 
L  Hertford  - 


Gloueefter 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Oakham 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Aylefbury 
Oxford 
Stafford 
Derby 
Shrewfbury 
Nottingham 
Chefter 

f  Hertford. 


I  have  been  the  more  follicitous  to  preferve  thofe  divifions, 
as  they  account  for  different  local  cuftoms,  and  many  very 
effential  modes  of  inheritance,  which,  to  this  day,  prevail  in 
England,  and  v/hich  took  their  rife  from  different  inftitutions 
under  the  Saxons.  Since  the  Norman  conqueff,  England  has 
been  divided  into  counties,  a  certain  number  of  which,  except¬ 
ing  Middlefex  and  Chefhire,  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits, 
or  annual  progreffes  of  the  judges  for  adminiftering  jufHce  to 
the  fubjeHs  who  are  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  Thefe 
circuits  are  $ 


Circuits. 


1.  Home 
Circuit. 


Counties. 


fEffex  - 1 

** 

Hertford 

! 

Kent  — 

V 

A 

l 

Chief  Towns. 

Chelmsford,  Colchefler,  Harwich, 
Malden,  Saffron-Walden,  Beck¬ 
ing,  Braintree,  and  Stratford. 

Hertford,  St.  Alban’s,  Royflon,Ware, 
Flitchin,  Baldock,  Biihops-Stort- 
ford,  Berkhamfted,  Hemfled,  and 
Barnet. 

Maidftone,  Canterbury,  Chatham, 
Rochefter,  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Dover,  Deal,  Deptford,  Fever- 
fham,  Dartford,  Romney,  Sand¬ 
wich,  Sheernefs,  T unbridge,  Mar¬ 
gate,  Grave  fend,  and  Milton. 


Circuits. 


I.  Home 
Circuit 
continued. 


Norfolk 

Circuit. 


3*  Oxford 
Circuit. 


England. 


Counties. 
Surry  — - 


£25 


l  I 


SufTex 


Bucks  • — 


Bedford  — 


Huntingdon 

O 


< 


Cambridge 
Suffolk  — - 


Norfolk  - 
■Oxon  — - 

Berks  — 

Glouceder 


Chief  Towns. 

I  I  Southwark,  Kingdon,  Guildford, 
Croydon,  Epfom,  Richmond, 
Wanfworth,  Batterfea,  Putney, 
Earn  ham,  Godalmin,  Bagfhot, 
y  j  Egham,  and  Darking. 

'  Chichefter,  Lewes,  Rye,  Eaft- Grin- 
dead,  Haftings,  Horlham,  Mid- 
hurd,  Shorehahi,  Arundel,  Win- 
chelfea,  Battel,  Brighthelmflone, 
J  v-  and  Petworth. 

Avlefbury,  Buckingliam,  Higli- 
Wickham,  Great-Mariow,  Stony 
Stratford,  and  Newport-Pagnel. 
Bedford,  Amp  thill,  Wooburn,  Dun- 
ftable,  Luton,  and  Bigglefwade. 
Pluntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimbolton, 
Godmancheder,  St.  Neot’s,  Ram- 
fey,  and  Yaxley. 

Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Roy- 
i  j  don,  and  WilSich. 

Bury,  Ipfvvich;  Sudbury,  LeodofF, 
part  of  Newmarket,  Aldborough, 
Bungay,  Sojjtliwold,  Brandon, 
Halefworth,  Mildenhall,  Beccles, 
•  Franglingham,  Stow-market, 
Wood  bridge,  Lavenham,  Hadley, 
Long-Meliord,  Stratford,  and 
Eafterbergholt. 

j  Norwich,  Thetford,  Lynn,  and  Yar¬ 
mouth. 


I  I 


'J  L 


Worceder 

Monmouth 

Hereford 


1  ["Oxford,  Banbury,  Chippingnorton, 
Henley,  Burford,  Whitney,  Dor- 
cheder,  Wooddock,  and  Tame. 
Abingdon,  Windfor,  Reading,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Newbury,  Hungerford, 
Maidenhead,  Farrington,  Wan¬ 
tage,  and  Oakingham. 

Glouceder;  Tevvklbury,  Cirenceder, 
part  of  Briftol,  Campden,  Stow; 
Berkley,  Durfley,  Leechdale,  Tet- 
bury,  Sudbury,  Wotton,  and 
Mar  fh  held. 

Worceder,  Evediam,  Droitwich, 
Bewdley,  Stourbridge,  Kiddermin- 
fier,  and  Perfhore. 

Monmouth,  Chepdow,  Abergaven¬ 
ny;  Caerleon,  and  Newport. 
Hereford,  Lemder,  Weobley,  Led¬ 
bury,  Kyneton,  and  Rofs, 

P 
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Circuits. 

3.  Oxford 
Circuit 
continued. 


Midland 

Circuit. 


5.  Weftern 
Circuit. 
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Counties. 
Salop  — 


« 

I 


Stafford 


i 

("Warwick 


Leicefter 

Derby  — 
Nottingham 

Lincoln 


Rutland  — 
Northampt. 


Hants  — ' 


l 


Wilts  — 


Dorfet 


Somerfet  — 


ChiefTowns. 

Shrewftmry,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,. 
Wenlock,  Bilhop’s-caftle,  Wit- 
church,  Ofweftry,  Wem,  and 
Newport. 

Stafford,  Litchfield,  Newcaftie  under 
Line,  Woolverhampton,  Rugeley, 
J  k  Burton,  Utoxeter,  and  Stone. 

1  r  Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham, 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  Tamworth, 
Aulcefter,  Nuneaton,  and  Ather¬ 
ton. 

Leicefter,  Melton-Mowbray,  Afhby 
de  la  Zouch,  Bofworth,  and  Har- 
borough. 

Derby,  Chefrerfield,  Workfworth, 
Bakewel,  and  Balfover. 

I  Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark, 

I  Eafl  and  Weft  Redford,  Manfi- 
field,  Tuxford,  Workfop,  and 
Blithe. 

Lincoln,  Stamford,  Bofton,  Gran¬ 
tham,  Croyland,  Spalding,  New 
Sleaford,  Great  Grimlby,  Gainf- 
borough,  Louth,  and  Horncaftle. 
Oakham  and  Uppingham. 
Northampton,  Peterborough,  Da¬ 
ve  n  try,  Higham-Ferrers,  Brack- 
ley,  Oundle,  Wellingborough, 
Thorpfton,  Towcefter,  Rocking¬ 
ham,  Kettering,  and  Rothwell. 
Winchefter,  Southampton,  Portf- 
mouth,  Andover,.  Bafingftoke, 
Chriftchurch,  Petersfield,  Lyming- 
ton,  Ringvvood,  Rumfey,  Arles- 
ford ;  and  Newport,  Yarmouth, 
and  Cowes,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
Salifbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough, 
Malmfbury,  Wilton,  Chippenham, 
Caine,  Cricklade,  Trowbridge, 

I  Bradford,  and  Warminfter. 
i  J  Dorchefter,  Lyme,  Sherborn,  Shafts- 
*  bury,  Pool,  Blandford,  Bridport, 
Weymouth,Melcombe,.Wareham, 
and  Winburn. 

Bath,  Wells,  Briftol  in  part,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Bridgwater,  Jlchefter,  Mine- 
head,  Milbourn-Port,  Glaften- 
bury,  Wellington,  Dulverton, 
Dunfter,  Watchet,  Yeovil,  So - 
merton,  Axbridge,  Chard,  Bruton, 
Shepton-Mallet,  Crofcwnb,  and 
Frocme. 
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Chief  Towns. 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnftaple,  Bid- 
deford,  Tiverton,  Dartmouth, 
Tavifiock,  Toplham,  Okehamp- 
ton,  Afliburton,  Credeton,  Moul¬ 
ton,  Torrington,  Totnefs,  Axmin- 
fler,  Plympton,  Honiton,  and. 
Ilfracomb. 

Launcefton,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Sal- 
talk,  Bodmyn,  St.  Ives,  Padftow, 
Tregony,  Fovvey,  Penryn,  Kel- 
lingion,  Lelkard,Leftwithiel,  Hel- 
-  fton,  Penzance,  and  Redruth. 
“York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax, 
Rippon,  Pontefradf,  Hull,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Scarborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  Malton,  Sheffield,  Don- 
cafler,  Whitby,  Beverly,  North¬ 
allerton,  Burlington,  Knarefbo- 
rough,  Barnelley,  Sherborn,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Tadcafter,  Skipton,  Wether- 
by,  Ripley,  Heydon,  Howden, 
Thirfke,  Gifborough,  Pickering, 
and  Yarum. 

Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland, 
Stanhope,  Barnard-Caftle,  Dar¬ 
lington,  Hartlepool,  and  Awk- 
land. 

Newcaftle,Tinmouth, North-Shield", 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 
Lancafter,  Manchefter,  Prefton,  Li- 
verpoole,  Wiggan,  Warrington, 
Rochdale,  Bury,  Ormlkirk, 
Hawkfhead,  and  Newton. 
Appleby,  Kendal,  Lonfdale,  Kirk- 
by-Stephen,  Orton,  Amblefide, 
Burton,  and  Milthorpe. 

Carlifle,  Penrith,  Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven,  Ravenglafs,  Egre- 
mont,  Kefwick,  Workington,  and 

.  -  Jel%- 

Middlelex  is  not  comprehended  ;  and  Chefhire  is  left  out  of  thefe 
circuits,  becaufe,  being  a  county  palatine,  it  enjoys  municipal  laws 
and  privileges.  The  lame  may  be  faid  of  Wales,  which  is  divided 
into  four  circuits. 


Circuits. 

Counties.  • 

1 

Devon  — *  | 

5.  Weftern  j 
Circuit  1 

1 

» 

> 

1 

Cornwall  — 

continued. 

L- 

pYork  — 

j 

Durham  — 

Northern 

l 

Circuit.  < 

1 

Northumb. 

Lancafter 

Wellmorel. 

1 

Cumberland 

>< 


j 


Counties  ex- 
clufive  of  the- 
Circuits. 


“■Middlefex 

r 

Chefter  ~ 

51-30.  Weftminfler,  Uxbridge, 
Brentford,  Chelfea,  Highgate, 
Hampftead,  Kenfington,  Hack* 
ney,  and  Hampton-Court. 
Chefter,  Nantwich,  Macclesfield, 
Malpas,  Northwich,  Middlevvich, 
Sandbach,  Congleton,  Knotsford, 
Frodjiham,  and  Haul  ton, 
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{Flint 
Denbigh 

.... 

[Anglefey 

Caer 

Merioneth 
f  Radnor 


Circuits  of  WALES. 

—  1 


{Flint,  St.  Alaph,  and  Holywell. 
Denbigh,  Wrexham,  and  Ruthen. 
Montgomery,  Llanvylin,  and  Welch- 
pool. 

C  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  New- 

\  burgh. 

><J  Banpor,  Conwav,  Caernarvon,  and 
J  PulliUy. 

L  Delgelly,  Bala,  and  Harlegh. 

“J  f  Radnor,  Predean,  and  Knighton. 
South-Ead  j  Brecon  —  I  )  Brecknock,  Built,  and  Hay. 
Circuit.  J  Glamorgan  (  J  Llandaff,  Cardiff,  Covvbridge, 

Neath,  and  Swanfey. 


narvon 


South- Wed 
Circuit. 


("Pembroke  ("St.  David’s,  Plaverfordwed,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Tenby,  Fifcard,  and  Mil- 
fordhaven. 

}  Cardigan,  Aberidwith,  and  Llan- 


i  Cardigan 


>< 


Cacrmarth. 


badarn-vawr. 

Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Lanimdo- 
very,  Llanailovawr,  Langharn, 
.  and  Lanelthy. 


In  ENGLAND. 

40  Counties,  which  fend  up  to  parliament  —  80  knights. 

25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four)  — * — ■  50  citizens. 

167  Boroughs,  two  each  —  —  —  334  burgeffes. 

5  Boroughs,  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewd-  1 

ley,  Highham-Ferrars,  and  Mon-  S*  5  burgeffes. 

mouth)  one  each  — —  - 3 

2  Univerfities  ~ - — - 4  reprefentatives. 

8  Cinque  ports,  (Hadings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  1 

Rom  nev,  Hythe,  and  their  three  depen-  (  r  . 
dents.  Rye,  Winchelfea,  and  Seaford)  f1  bai0ns* 
two  each  -  - -  J 

• .  >  ,  WALES. 

A  2  Counties  -  - — 

i  2  Boroughs  (Pembroke  two,  Merioneth  none)  \ 
one  each - - 


SCOTLAND. 


33  Shires  - 

67  Cities  and  Boroughs 


12  knights. 

|  12  burgeffes. 


30  knights. 

1 5  burgeffes. 


Total  558 
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Soil,  air,  seasons,  7  The  foil  of  England  and  Wales 
and  water.  j  differ  in  each  county,  not  fo  much 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  though  that  muff  be  admitted 
to  occafion  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  as  from  the  progrefs 
which  the  inhabitants  of  each  county  has  made  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  land  and  garden,  the  draining  of  marfhes,  and  many 
other  local  improvements,  which  are  here  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  they  are  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  if  we  except  China.  To  enter  upon  par¬ 
ticular  fpecimens  and  proofs  of  thefe  improvements,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  large  volume  of  itfelf.  All  that  can  be  faid  therefore 
is  in  general,  that  if  no  unkindly  feafons  happen,  England 
produces  corn  not  only  fufflcient  to  maintain  her  own  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  to  bring  immenfe  fums  of  ready  money  for  her  ex¬ 
ports.  The  benefit,  however,  from  thofe  exports  have  fome- 
times  tempted  the  inhabitants  to  carry  out  of  the  kingdom  more 
grain  than  could  be  conveniently  fpared,  and  have  laid  the  poor 
under  diftrefs  ;  for  which  reafon  exportations  have  been  fome- 
times  checked  by  government.  No  nation  in  the  world  ex¬ 
ceeds  England  in  the  productions  of  the  garden,  which  have  come 
to  fuch  perfection,  that  the  rareft  of  foreign  fruits  have  been 
cultivated  there,  and  that  with  fuccefs.  If  any  farther  proof 
of  this  (hould  be  required,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  London, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  though  peopled  by  about  1,000,000 
inhabitants,  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  roots, 
fruits,  and  kitchen-ftuff  from  grounds  within  12  miles  dif- 
tance. 

The  foil  of  England  feems  to  be  particularly  adapted  for 
rearing  timber,  and  the  plantations  of  trees  round  the  houfes 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  even  of  peafants,  are  de¬ 
lightful  and  aflonifhing  at  the  fame  time.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved  a  decay  of  that  oak  timber  which  anciently  formed  the 
vaft  fleets  that  England  put  to  fea ;  but  as  no  public  com¬ 
plaints  of  that  kind  have  been  heard,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
great  ftores  are  ftill  in  referve ;  unlefs  it  may  be  thought  that 
our  Ihip-yards  are  partly  fupplied  from  America  or  the  Baltic. 

As  to  air,  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  I  have  already  faid 
concerning  the  climate.  In  many  places  it  is  certainly  loaded 
with  vapours  wafted  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  wefterly 
winds,  but  they  are  ventilated  by  winds  and  ftorms,  fo  that 
in  this  refpedf  England  is  to  foreigners,  and  people  of  deli¬ 
cate  conftitutions,  more  difagreeable  than  unfalubrious.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  in  England  the  weather  is 
fo  exceffively  capricious,  and  unfavourable  to  certain  conftitu¬ 
tions,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fly  to  foreign 
countries,  for  a  renovation  of  their  health.  Many,  efpeeially 
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foreigners,  have  attributed  that  remarkable  felf-difTatisfa&ion 
of  the  Englifh,  which  too  often  proceeds  to  a£ts  of  fuicide, 
to  their  air  and  climate  ;  but  however  thefe  may  operate,  the 
evil  probably  lies  in  the  people’s  manner  of  living,  which  is 
more  grofs  and  luxurious,  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

After  what  we  have  obferved  in  the  Englifh  air,  the  reader 
may  form  fome  idea  of  its  feafons,  which  are  fo  uncertain, 
that  they  admit  of  no  defcription.  Spring,  fummer,  autumn^ 
and  winter,  fucceed  each  other,  but  in  what  month  their  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  take  place,  is  very  undetermined.  The 
fpring  begins  fometimes  in  February,  and  fometimes  in  April. 
In  May  the  face  of  the  country  is  as  often  covered  with  hoary 
froft  as  with  blofToms.  The  beginning  of  June  is  often  as 
cold  as  the  middle  of  December,  yet  fometimes  the  thermo¬ 
meter  rifes  in  that  month  as  high  as  it  does  in  Italy.  Even 
Auguft  has  its  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  upon  an  ave¬ 
rage  September,  and  next  to  it  October,  bid  very  fair  to  be 
the  two  molt  agreeable  months  in  the  year.  The  natives 
fometimes  experience  all  the  four  feafons  within  the  compafs 
of  one  day,  cold,  temperate,  hot,  and  mild  weather.  After 
faying  thus  much,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  farther 
defcription  of  the  Englifh  feafons.  Their  inconflancy,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  attended  with  the  effefts  that  may  be  naturally 
apprehended.  A  fortnight,  very  feldom  three  weeks,  gene¬ 
rally  make  up  the  difference  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  and  it  is  generally  obferved,  that  the 
inhabitants  feldom  luffer  bv  a  hot  fummer.  Even  the  greateft 
irregularity,  and  the  moil:  unfavourable  appearances  of  the 
feafons,  is  not,  as  in  other  countries,  attended  with  famine, 
and  very  feldom  with  fcarcity.  Perhaps  this,  in  a*  great  mea- 
jfure,  may  be  owing  to  the  vaft  improvements  of  agriculture, 
for  when  fcarcity  itfelf  has  been  complained  of,  it  generally, 
if  not  always,  proceeded  from  the  exceffive  exportations  of 
grain,  on  account  of  the^drawback,  and  the  profit  of  the  re¬ 
turns. 

In  fpeaking  of  water,  I  do  not  intend  to  include  rivers, 
brooks,  or  lakes ;  I  mean  waters  for  the  common  conveniencies 
of  life,  and  thofe  that  have  mineral  qualities.  The  champain 
parts  of  England  are  generally  fupplitd  with  excellent  fprings 
and  fountains,  though  a  difeerning  palate  may  perceive,  that 
they  commonly  contain  fome  mineral  impregnation.  In  many 
high  lying  parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  are  greatly 
diftrefi  for  water,  and  fupply  themfelves  by  trenches,  or  dig¬ 
ging  deep  wells.  The  conffitutions  of  the  Englifh,  and  the 
various  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable,  have  rendered  them 
extremely  inquifitive  after  falubrious  waters,  for  the  recovery  and 
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prefervation  ctf  their  health,  fo  that  England  contains  as  many 
mineral  wells,  of  known  efficacy,  as  perhaps  any  country  in  the 
World.  The  moft  celebrated  are  the  hot  baths  of  Bath  and 
Briftol,  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  of  Buxton,  in  Derbyfhire  ;  the 
mineral  waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  Dulwich,  A£fcon,  Har- 
rowgate,  and  Scarborough.  Sea  water  is  uied  as  commonly  as 
any  other  for  medicinal  purpofes,  and  fo  delicate  are  the  tones 
of  the  Englilh  fibres,  that  the  patients  can  perceive  both  in 
drinking  and  bathing,  a  difference  between  the  fea- water  of 
one  coaft,  and  that  of  another. 

Face  of  the  country  7  The  induffry  of  the  EngTiih 
and  mountains.  j  is,  and  has  been  fuch  as  to  flip- 
ply  the  abfence  of  thofe  favours  which  nature  has  fo  lavifhly 
bellowed  upon  fome  foreign  climates,  and  in  many  refpefts 
even  to  exceed  them.  No  nation  in  the  world  can  equal  the 
cultivated  parts  of  England  in  beautiful  fcenes.  The  variety 
of  high-lands  and  low-lands,  the  former  gently  fwelling,  and 
both  of  them  forming  profpedts  equal  to  the  moft  luxuriant 
imagination,  the  corn  and  meadow  ground,  the  intermixtures 
of  enclofures  and  plantations,  the  noble  feats,  comfortable 
houfes,  chearful  villages,  and  well-ftocked  farms,  often  riling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns  and  cities,  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  moll  vivid  colours  of  nature,  are  inexpreffible. 
The  moft  barren  fpots  are  not  without  their  verdure,  but  no¬ 
thing  can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  Englilh  induftry,  than 
by  obferving  that  fome  of  the  moll  beautiful  counties  in  the 
kingdom,  are  naturally  the  moft  barren,  but  rendered  fruitful 
by  labour.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
no  country  in  Europe  equals  England  in  the  beauty  of  its 
profpedts,  or  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants. 

Though  England  is  full  of  delightful  rifing  grounds,  and 
the  moft  enchanting  Hopes,  yet  it  contains  few  mountains. 
The  moft  noted  are  the  Peak  in  Derbyfhire,  the  Endle  in 
Lancalhire,  the  Wolds  in  Yorklhire,  the  Cheviot-hills  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  the  Chiltern  in  Bucks,  Malvern  in  Wor- 
cefterlhire,  Cotfwold  in  Gloucefterlhire,  the  W rekin  in  Shrop- 
fhire  ;  with  thofe  of  Plinlimmon  and  Snowden  in  Wales.  In 
general,  however,  Wales,  and  the  northern  parts,  may  be 
termed  mountainous. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly 
to  its  beauty,  as  well  as  its  opulence  ;  the  Thames,  the  no- 
bleft  perhaps  in  the  world,  rifes  on  the  confluence  of  Gloucef- 
terfhire,  and  after  receiving  the  many  tributary  ftreams  of  other 
rivers,  it  paffes  to  Oxford,  then  by  Wallingford,  Reading, 
Marlow,  and  Windfor.  From  thence  to  Kingfton,  where 
formerly  it  met  the  tide,  which,  fincc  the  building  of  Weft- 
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minder  bridge,  is  faid  to  flow  no  higher  than  Richmond  ;  from 
whence  it  flows  to  London,  and  after  dividing  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Efiex,  it  widens  in  its  progrefs,  till  it  falls  into  the 
fea  at  the  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  fhips  to 
London  bridge  ;  but  for  a  more  particular  defcription  the 
reader  mud  confult  the  map.  It  was  formerly  a  matter  of  re-; 
proach  to  England.,  among  foreigners,  that  fo  capital  a  river 
ihould  have  fo  few  bridges ;  thofe  of  London  and  Kingdon 
(which  is  of  wood)  being  the  only  two  it  had  from  the  Nore, 
to  the  lad  mentioned  place,  for  many  ages;  This  inconve- 
niency  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  dearnefs  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  building  done  bridges  ;  but  perhaps  more  to  the 
fondnefs  which  the  Englifh,  in  former  days,  had  for  water 
carriage,  and  the  encouragement  of  navigation.  The  vad 
increafe  of  riches,  commerce,  and  inland  trade,  are  now  mul¬ 
tiplying  bridges,  and  fome  think  the  world  cannot  parallel  for 
commodioufnefs,  architecture,  and  workmanfhip,  thofe  lately 
ere&£d  at  Wedminder,  and  Black  Friars.  Putney,  Kew,  and 
Hampton-court,  have  now  bridges  likewife  over  the  Thames, 
and  others  are  projecting  by  public  fpirited  proprietors  of  the 
grounds  on  both  fides. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  Sheernefs,  and  is  navigable  for 
the  larged  fhips  as  far  as  Chatham,  where  the  men  of  war  are 
laid  up.  The  Severn,  reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  import 
tance  in  England,  and  the  fird  for  rapidity,  rifes  at  Plinlimmon- 
hill  in  north  Wales ;  becomes  navigable  at  Welch-Pool ;  runs 
ead  to  Shrevvfbury  ;  then  turning  fouth,  vifits  Bridgenorth, 
WorceAer,  and  Tewkefbury,  where  it  receives  the  Upper 
Avon ;  after  having  pafifed  Glouceder,  it  takes  a  fouth-wed 
direction  ;  is  near  its  mouth  increafed  by  the  Wye  and  Udre, 
and  difc’narges  itfelf  into  the  Bridol-channel,  near  King-road; 
and  there  the  great  fhips,  which  cannot  get  up  to  Bridol,  lie. 
The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of  Staflbrdfhire,  and  run¬ 
ning  fouth-ead  by  Newcadle-under-line,  divides  that  county 
into  two  parts';  then  turning  north-ead  on  the  confines  of 
Derbyfhire,  vifits  Nottingham,  running  the  whole  length  of 
that  county  to  Lincolnfhire,  and  being  joined  by  the  Oufe, 
and  feveral  other  rivers  towards  the  mouth,  obtains  the  name 
of  the  Humber,  falling  into  the  fea  fouth-ead  of  PIull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England,  are  the  Oufe  (which 
is  a  Gaelic  word  fignifying  water  in  general)  which  falls  into 
the  Humber,  after  receiving  the  water  of  manv  other  rivers. 
Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Lynn 
in  Norfolk.  The  Tine  runs  from  wed  to  ead  through  Nor- 
thumberlandr  and  falls  into  Xhe  German  fea  at  i  inmouth  be- 
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low  Newcaftle.  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  dividing 
Durham  from  Yorkihire,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  below 
Stockton.  The  Tweed  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Berwick.  The 
Eden  runs  from  fouth  to  north  through  Weftmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  and  pafting  by  Carl i fie,  falls  into  Solway  Frith 
below  that  city.  The  Lower  Avon  runs  weft  through  Wilt- 
fit  ire  to  Bath,  and  then  dividing  Somerfetftiire  from  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  runs  to  Briftol,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Se¬ 
vern  below  that  city.  The  Derwent,  which  runs  from  eaft 
to  weft  through  Cumberland,  and  pafting  by  Cockermouth, 
falls  into  thelrifti  fea  a  little  below.  The  Ribble,  which  runs 
from  eaft  to  weft  through  Lancaftrire,  and  pafting  by  Prefton, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Irifh  fea.  The  Merfey,  which  runs 
from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft  through  Chefhire,  and 
then  dividing  Chefiii re  from  Lancafhire,  pafles  by  Liverpool, 
and  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea  a  little  below  that  town  ;  and  the 
Dee  rifes  in  Wales,  and  divides  Flintfhire  from  Chefhire,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Irifti  channel  below  Chefter. 

The  lakes  of  England  are  but  few,  though  it  is  plain  from 
hiftory  and  antiquity,  and  ipdeed,  in  fome  places  from  the 
face  of  the  country,  that  meres  and  fens  have  been  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  England,  till  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land 
by  induftry.  The  chief  lakes  now  remaining,  are  Soham 
mere,  Wittlefea  mere,  and  Ramfay  mere,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
in  Cambridgefhire.  All  thefe  meres  in  a  rainy  feafon  are 
overflowed,  and  form  a  lake  of  40  or  50  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Winander  mere  lies  in  Weftmoreland,  and  fome 
fmall  lakes  in  Lancafhire,  go  by  the  name  of  Derwent  waters. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Norman  kings  of  England,  partly 
for  political  purpofes,  that  they  might  the  more  effedftually  en- 
flave  their  new  fubje<fts,  and  partly  from  the  wantonnefs  of 
power,  converted  immenfe  trabls  of  ground  into  forefts,  for 
the  benefit  of  hunting,  and  thefe  were  governed  by  laws  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves,  fo  that  it  was  neceftary  about  the  time 
of  pafting  the  Magna  Charta,  to  form  them  into  a  fort  of  a 
code,  called  the  foreft- laws  ;  and  juftices  in  Eyre,  fo  called 
from  their  fitting  in  the  open  air,  were  appointed  to  fee  them 
obferved.  By  degrees  thofe  vaft  tracls  were  disforefted,  and 
the  chief  forefts,  properly  fo  called,  remaining  out  of  no  fewer 
than  69,  are  thofe  of  Windfor,  New  Foreft,  the  Foreft  of 
Dean,  and  Sherwood  Foreft.  Thofe  forefts  produced  formerly 
great  quantities  of  excellent  oak,  elm,  afh,  and  beech,  be- 
Sides  walnut-trees,  poplar,  maple,  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
In  ancient  times  England  contained  large  woods,  if  not  forefts, 
pf  chefnut-trees,  vviiich  exceeded  all  other  kinds  of  timber, 
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for  the  purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from  many  great  houics 
it  ill  Handing,  in  which  the  chef'nut  beams  and  roofs  remain 
Hill  frefh,  and  undecayed,  though  fome  of  them  above  6oO 
years  old. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Among  the  minerals,  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall  defervedly  take  the  lead.  They  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Phenicians,  the  latter  efpecially,  fome  ages 
Before  that  of  the  Chriftian  h Era_;  and  fmee  the  Englifh  have 
found  the  method  of  manufacturing  their  tin  into  plates,  and 
white  iron,  they  are  of  immenfe  benefit  to  the  nation.  An 
©re  called  Mundic  is  found  in  the  beds  of 1  tin,  which  was  very 
little  regarded,  till  about  60  years  ago,  Sir  Gilbert  Clark  dis¬ 
covered  the  art  of  manufacturing  it,  and  it  is  faid  now  to  bring 
in  150,000!.  a  year,  and  to  equal  in  goodnefs  the  befl  Spanifh 
copper,  yielding  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lapis  caliminaris 
for  making  brafs.  Thofe  tin-works  are  under  peculiar  regu¬ 
lations,  by  what  are  called  the  Hannary  laws,  and  the  miners 
have  parliaments  and  privileges  of  their  own,  which  are  in 
force  at  this  time.  The  number  of  Cornifh  miners  alone  are 
faid  to  amount  to  100,000.  Some  gold  has  likewife  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Englifh  lead  is  impregnated 
with  filver.  The  Englifh  coined  filver  is  particularly  known 
By  rofes,  and  tha^  of  Wales  by  that  prince’s  cap  of  feathers. 
Devonfhire,  and  other  counties  of  England,  produces  marble, 
hut  the  heft  kind,  which  refembles  Egyptian  granite,  is  excef- 
fively  hard  to  work.  Quarries  of  freeflone  are  found  in  many 
places.  Northumberland  and  Chefhire  yields  allum  and  fait 
pits.  The  Englifh  fullers  earth  is  of  fuch  infinite  confequence 
to  the  cloathing  trade,  that  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under 
the  feverefl  penalties.  Pit  and  fea  coal  is  found  in  many  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  but  the  city  of  London,  to  encourage  the 
nurfery  of  feamen,  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  the  pits  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  The  cargoes  are 
fhipped  at  Newcaflle  and  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation  of 
coals  to  other  countries,  is  a  valuable  article. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-7  This  is  fo  copious  an 
ductions  by  sea  and  land.  3  article,  and  fuch  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  ever 
fince  the  befl  printed  accounts  we  have  had  of  both,  that  much 
muft  be  left  to  the  reader’s  own  obfervation  and  experience. 
I  have  already  touched,  in  treating  on  the  foil,  upon  the  com 
trade  of  England,  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty 
concerning  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  oats,  and  other  horfe  grain  growing  in  the  kingdom. 
Excellent  inHitutions  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  are 
mow  common  in  England,  and  their  members  are  fo  public 
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fpirited  as  to  print  periodical  accounts  of  their  difcoveries  and 
experiments,  which  ferve  to  fhew  that  both  agriculture  and 
gardening  can  admit  to  be  carried  to  a  much  higher  Hate  of 
perfection,  than  they  are  in  at  prefent.  Honey  and  faffron 
are  natives  of  England.  It  is  almoft  needlels  to  mention  to 
the  molt  uninformed  reader,  in  what  plenty  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots, 
neCtarines,  currants,  goofeberries,  rafoerries,  and  otherhortulane 
produ&ions,  grow  here,  and  what  vaft  quantities  of  cyder,  perry, 
metheglin,  and  the  like  liquors,  are  made  in  fome  counties.  The 
cyder,  when  kept,  and  made  of  proper  apples,  and  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner,  is  often  preferred,  byjudicious  palates,  to  French 
white  wine.  It  is  not  enough  to  mention  thofe  improvements, 
did  we  not  ob ferve  that  the  natives  of  England  have  made  the 
different  fruits  of  all  the  world  their  own,  fometimes  by  fimple 
culture,  but  often  by  hot  beds,  and  other  means  of  forcing 
nature.  The  Englifh  pine-apples  are  delicious,  and  now  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  natives  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  Perfia  and  Turkey.  The  Englifh  grapes  are 
pleafing  to  the  tafte,  but  their  flavour  is  not  exalted  enough 
for  making  of  wine,  and  indeed  wet  weather  injures  the  flavour 
of  all  the  other  fine  fruits  raifed  here.  Our  kitchen  gardens 
abound  with  all  forts  of  greens,  roots,  and  fallads,  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  artichokes,  afparagus,  cauliflowers,  cabbage, 
coleworts,  brocoli,  peas,  beans,  kidney  beans,  fpinage,  beets, 
lettuce,  cellary,  endive,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  mufli- 
rooms,  leeks,  onions  and  fhallots. 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedfordfhire,  as 
hemp  and  flax  is  in  other  counties.  In  nothing,  however, 
have  the  Englifh  been  more  fuccefsful,  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  clover,  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  faintfoin,  lucern,  and  other  me¬ 
liorating  grafles  for  the  foil.  It  belongs  to  a  botanift  to  re¬ 
count  the  various  kinds  of  ufeful  and  falutary  herbs,  fhrubs 
and  roots,  that  grow  in  different  parts  of  England.  The 
foil  of  Kent,  Elfex,  Surry,  and  Hampfliire,  is  mofl  favour¬ 
able  to  the  difficult  and  tender  culture  of  hops,  which  is  now 
become  a  very  confiderable  article  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  animal  produdtions,  I  fhall  begin  with  the 
quadrupeds.  The  Englifh  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  but  fome 
prefer  for  the  table  the  fmaller  breed  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
Welch  cattle,  after  grazing  in  Englifh  paftures.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  horfes,  upon  the  whole,  are  the  heft  of  any  in  the  world, 
whether  we  regard  their  fpirit,  flrength,  fwiftnefs,  or  docility. 
Incredible  have  been  the  pains  taken  by  all  ranks,  from  the 
monarch  down  to  the  peafant,  for  improving  the  breed  of  this 
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favourite  anti  noble  animal,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been  an- 
fwerable,  for  they  now  unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties  o£ 
Indian,  Perfian,  Arabian,  Spanifh,  and  other  foreign  horfes. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Englifh  horfe,  mare,  or  geld¬ 
ing,  though  not  of  the  race  kind,  to  run  above  20  miles 
within  the  hour,  and  they  have  been  known  to  do  it  in  a 
carriage.  The  irrefiflible  fpirit  and  weight  of  the  Englifh  ca¬ 
valry,  renders  them  the  beft  in  the  world  in  war  :  and  an 
Englifh  h  unter  will  perform  incredible  things  in  a  fox  or  flag- 
chace.  T  hole  which  draw  equipages  on  the  flreets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  are  particularly  beautiful,  and  a  fet  often  cofts  ioool.  a 
flronger  and  a  heavier  breed  is  employed  for  other  draughts.  I 
mufl  not  omit  that  the  exportation  of  horfes  to  France,  and 
other  countries,  where  they  fell  for  large  prices,  has  of  late 
become  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce.  It  is  hard  to  fay 
how  far  this  traffic  with  our  natural  enemies  is  allowable,  but 
there  is  certainly  lefs  danger  attending  it,  as  the  animals  are 
commonly  gelded.  The  breed  of  afies  and  mules  begin  like- 
wife  to  be  improved  and  encouraged  in  England. 

The  Englifh  fheep  are  of  two  kinds,  thofe  that  are  valu¬ 
able  for  their  fleece,  and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table. 
The  former  are  very  large,  and  their  fleeces  conftitute  the  ori¬ 
ginal  llaple  commodity  of  England.  I  have  been  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  that  in  fome  counties  the  inhabitants  are  as  curious 
in  their  breed  of  rams,  as  in  thofe  of  their  horfes  and  dogs, 
and  that  in  Lincolnfhire,  particularly,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  one  of  thofe  animals  to  fell  for  30I.  It  muff,  how¬ 
ever,  be  owned,  that  thofe  large  fat  fheep  are  very  rank  eating. 
It  is  thought  that  in  England  twelve  millions  of  fleeces  are 
fliorn  annually,  which,  at  a  medium  of  2  s.  a  fleece,  makes 
1, 206, 000 1.  It  is  fuppofed,  however,  that  by  the  fall  of  the 
value  of  the  fleeces,  a  fourth  part  of  this  fum  ought  to  be 
deducted  at  p refen t.  The  other  kind  of  fheep,  which  are  fed 
upon  the  downs,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Banffead,  Bagfhot-heath, 
and  Devonfhire,  where  they  have,  what  the  farmers  call,  a . 
fhort  bite,  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  flavour  and  fweetnefs, 
to  venifon. 

T  he  Englifh  maflifis  and  bulldogs,  are  the  ffrongeff  and 
fiercePc  of  the  canine  fpecies  in  the  world,  but  either  from  the 
change  of  foil,  or  feeding,  they  degenerate  in  foreign  climates. 
James  I.  of  England,  by  way  of  experiment,  turned  out  two 
Englifh  bulldogs,  upon  one  of  his  moft  terrible  lions  in  the 
Tower,  and  they  laid  him  on  his  back.  The  maftiff,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  preferable  creature,  having  all  the  courage  of  the 
bulldog,  without  its  ferocity,  and  he  is  particularly  diltin*- 
guifhed  for  his  fidelity  and  docility.  All  the  different  fpecies 
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of  dogs,  which  abound  in  other  countries  (and  are  needlefs 
to  be  enumerated  here)  for  the  field,  as  well  as  domeftic  ufes, 
are  to  be  found  in  England. 

What  I  have  obferved  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Englifh  dogs 
in  foreign  countries,  is  applicable  to  the  Englifh  game  cocks, 
which  afford  much  barbarous  diverfion  to  our  fportfmen.  The 
courage  and  ferocity  of  thofe  birds  is  affonifhing,  and  one  of 
the  true  breed  never  leaves  the  pit  alive  without  vi£fory.  The 
proprietors  and  feeders  of  this  generous  animal,  are  likewife 
extremely  curious  as  to  his  blood  and  pedigree. 

Tame  fowls  are  pretty  much  the  lame  in  England,  as  in 
other  countries ;  turkies,  peacocks,  common  poultry,  fuch  as 
cocks,  pullets,  and  capons,  geefe,  fwans,  ducks,  and  tame 
pigeons.  The  wild  fort  are  buftards,  wild  geefe,  wild  ducks, 
teal,  wigeon,  plover,  pheafants,  partridges,  veoodcocks,  in 
the  feafon,  growfe,  quail,  landrail,  fnipe,  wood-pigeons, 
hawks  of  different  kinds,  kites,  owls,  h  rons,  crows,  rooks, 
ravens,  magpies,  jackdaws  and  jays,  blackbirds,  thrufhes, 
nightingales,  gold-finches,  linnets,  larks,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fmall  birds,  particularly  canary  birds,  which  breed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  wheat-ear  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  ortolan,  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  flefh  and  flavour,  and  is  peculiar  to  England. 

Few  countries  are  better  fupplied  than  England  with  river 
and  fea-fifh.  Eler  rivers  and  ponds  contain  plenty  of  falmon, 
trout,  eels,  pike,  perch,  fmelts,  carp,  tench,  barbie,  gud¬ 
geons,  roach,  dace,  mullet,  bream,  plaice,  flounders,  and  craw  - 
fifh,  befides  a  delicate  lake  fifh,  called  char,  which  is  found  in 
fome  frefh  water  lakes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and  as 
fome  fay  no  where  elfe.  The  fea-fifh  are  cod,  mackarel,  had¬ 
dock,  whiting,  herrings,  pilchards,  fkaite,  foies.  The  John 
Dory,  found  towards  the  weftern  coaff,  is  reckoned  a  great 
delicacy,  as  is  the  red  mullet.  Several  other  fifh  are  found  on 
the  fame  coafts.  As  to  fihell-fifb,  they  are  chiefly  oyffers,  the 
propagation  ©f  which,  upon  their  proper  banks,  requires  a  pe¬ 
culiar  culture.  Lobfters,  crabs,  and  fhrimps,  and  efcallops, 
one  of  the  moff  delicious  of  fhell-fi flies,  cockles,  wilks,  or 
periwinkles,  and  mufcles,  with  many  other  fmall  flieli-fifh, 
abound  in  the  Englifh  feas.  The  whales  chiefly  vifit  the 
northern  coaff,  but  great  numbers  of  porpuffes  and  feals  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  channel.  After  all,  the  Englifh  have  been,  per¬ 
haps,  with  great  juftice,  accufed  of  not  paying  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  fifheries,  which  are  confined  to  a  few  inconfider- 
able  towns  in  the  weft  of  England.  The  beft  fifh  that  comes 
to  the  tables  of  the  great  in  London,  are  fold  by  the  Dutch  to 
Englifh  boats,  and  that  induftrious  people  even  take  them  up¬ 
on  the  Englifh  coaft.  Great  attention,  it  is  true,  has  been 
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paid  within  thefe  30  years  paft,  by  the  Englifh,  to  this  import 
tant  concern.  Many  public  fpirited  noblemen,  and  gentle¬ 
men,  formed  themfelves  into  a  company  for  carrying  on  a  Bri- 
tifh  fifhery.  Large  fums  were  fubfcribed,  and  paid  with  un¬ 
bounded  generofity.  Buffes  and  other  vefl’els  were  built,  and 
the  molt  pleafmg  profpedts  of  fuccefs  prefented  themfelves  to 
the  public.  They  were,  however,  unaccountably  difappoint- 
ed,  though  it  is  hard  to  fay  from  what  caufe,  unlefs  it  was, 
that  the  price  of  Englifh  labour  was  too  dear  for  bringing  the 
commodity  to  the  market,  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  Dutch, 
whofe  herrings  were  actually  furpafled  in  the  curing  by  the 
Britifh. 

With  regard  to  reptiles,  fuch  as  adders,  vipers,  fnakes,  and 
worms,  and  infeCts,  fuch  as  ants,  gnats,  wafps,  and  flies, 
England  is  pretty  much  upon  a  par  with  the  reft  of  Europe, 
and  the  difference,  if  any,  becomes  more  proper  for  natural 
hiftory,  than  geography. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-)  The  exemption 

NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  3  of  the  Englifll 
conftitution,  from  the  defpotic  powers  exerciled  in  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  not  excepting  republics,  is  one  great  reafon  why  it  is 
very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  might  occafionally  be  done, 
by  parliament,  without  any  violation  of  public  liberty.  With 
regard  to  political  calculations,  they  muft  be  very  fallible,  when 
applied  to  England.  The  prodigious  influx  of  foreigners,  who 
fettle  in  the  nation,  the  evacuations  of  inhabitants  to  America, 
their  return  from  thence,  the  vaft  numbers  of  hands  employed 
in  fhipping,  and  the  late  demand  of  men  for  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  for  fettling  our  new  conquefts,  are  all  of  them  matters 
that  render  any  calculation  extremely  precarious.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  England  is  more  populous,  than 
the  eftimators  of  her  inhabitants  are  willing  to  allow.  The 
late  war,  which  broke  out  with  France  and  Spain,  annually 
employed  above  200,000  Engliftimen,  exclufive  of  Scotch  and 
Irifh,  by  fea  and  land,  and  in  its  progrefs  carried  off,  by  va¬ 
rious  means,  very  near  that  number.  The  decay  of  popula¬ 
tion  was  indeed  lenfibly  felt,  but  not  in  comparifon  to  what  it 
was  during  the  wars  in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  though  not  half 
of  the  numbers  were  then  employed  in  the  fea  and  land  fervice. 
Great-Britain  indeed  was  obliged  to  furnifh  large  contingents 
of  men  to  the  confederate  army,  yet  not  above  half  of  them 
were  her  own  fubjeCts.  I  mention  thofe  conjectures,  partly  on 
the  ftrength  of  the  public  accounts,  and  partly  from  undifputed 
faCts,  which  fome  now  alive  may  remember,  as  the  nobility, 
and  even  minifters  of  ft  ate,  often  had  their  fervants  prefled  from 
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behind  their  coaches,  to  fupply  the  Tea  and  land-fervice,  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  which  we  were  not  reduced  in  the  late  wan 

At  the  fame  time  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  England  is  at 
prefent  naturally  more  populous,  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  though  fhe  is  accidentally  fo.  The  Englilh,  of 
former  ages,  were  Grangers  to  the  exceflive  ufe  of  fpirit-uous 
liquors,  and  other  modes  of  living,  that  are  deftrudtive  of  pro¬ 
pagation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vaff  quantities  of  cultivated 
lands  in  England,  fince  thofe  times,  undoubtedly  mult  have 
been  favourable  to  mankind,  though  upon  an  average,  per¬ 
haps,  a  married  couple  has  not  fuch  a  numerous  progeny  now, 
as  formerly.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  make  another  obferva- 
tion,  which  falls  within  the  cognizance  of  ahnoft  every  man, 
and  that  is  the  incredible  encreafe  of  foreign  names  upon  our 
parifh  books,  and  public  lilts,  compared  to  what  they  were 
even  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

After  what  has  been  premifed,  it  would  be  prefumptuous  t& 
pretend  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
and  Wales,  but  in  my  own  private  opinion,  there  cannot  be 
fewer  than  feven  millions,  and  that  they  are  daily  encreafmg. 
The  fallibility  of  political  calculations,  appears  in  a  very 
firiking  light  in  thofe  of  the  population  of  London,  becauie 
it  is  impofiible  to  fix  it  upon  any  of  the  known  rules  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  births  and  burials.  Calculators  have  been  not 
only  miftaken  in  applying  thofe  rules  to  London,  and,  as  they 
are  called,  the  bills  of  mortality,  but  even  in  topical  matters, 
becaufe  about  100,0,00  inhabitants,  at  the  very  gates  of  Lon¬ 
don,  do  not  lie  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Englishmen,  in  their  perfons,  are  generally  well-fized,  re¬ 
gularly  featured,  commonly  fair,  rather  than  otherwife,  and 
florid  in  their  complexions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  prefumed^ 
that  the  vaff  numbers  of  foreigners  that  are  intermingled  and 
intermarried  with  the  natives,  have  given  a  call  to  their  per¬ 
fons  and  complexions,  different  from  thofe  of  their  anceftors, 
150  years  ago.  The  women,  in  their  fhapes,  features,  and 
complexion,  appear  fo  graceful  and  lovely,  that  England  may 
be  termed  the  native  country  of  female  beauty  ;  and  it  has 
been  alfo  obferved,  that  the  women  of  Lancajfhire  and  fome 
other  counties,  difplay  a  manifeff  fuperibrity  in  thefe  refpedfs. 
But  befides  the  external  graces  fo  peculiar  to  the  women  in 
England,  they  are  {fill  more  to  be  valued  for  their  prudent 
behaviour,  thorough  cleanlinefs,  and  a  tender  affedfion  for  their 
hufbands  and  children.  Of  all  people  in  the  world  the  Eng- 
lifh  keep  themfelves  the  moft  cleanly.  Their  nerves  are  fo 
delicate,  that  people  of  both  fexes  are  fometimes  forcibly,  nay 
mortally  affefUd  by  imagination,  injomuch,  that  before  the 
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practice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  took  place,  it  wa» 
thought  improper  to  mention  that  loathfome  difeafe,  by  its  true 
name,  in  any  polite  company. 

This  over  fenfibility  is  one  of  the  fources  of  thofe  oddities, 
which  fo  drongly  characterize  the  Englifh  nation.  An  ap- 
prehenfion  of  dying  a  beggar,  often  kills  them  in  the  midft  of 
plenty  and  profperity.  They  magnify  the  (lighted:  appearances 
into  realities,  and  bring  the  moll  didant  dangers  immediately 
home  tothemfelves  ;  and  yet  when  real  danger  approaches,  no 
people  face  it  with  greater  refolution,  or  condancy  of  mind. 
A  groundlefs  paragraph,  in  a  news-paper,  has  been  known  to 
affect  the  ftocks,  and  confequently  public  credit,  to  a  confi- 
derable  degree,  and  their  credulity  goes  fo  far,  that  England 
may  be  termed  the  paradife  of  quacks  and  empirics,  in  all 
arts  and  profeilions.  In  ihort,  the  English  feel,  as  if  it  really 
exited,  every  evil  in  mind,  body,  and  effate,  which  they  form 
ih  their  imagination.  At  particular  intervals,  they  are  fenfible 
of  this  abfurdity,  and  run  into  a  contrary  extremity,  driving 
to  banifli  it  by  diffipation,  riot,  intemperance,  and  diverfions. 
They  are  fend,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  clubs,  and  convivial 
affociations,  and  when  thefe  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  they  prove  the  bed  cures  for  thofe 
mental  evils,  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  the  Englifh,  that  fo¬ 
reigners  have  pronounced  them  to  be  national. 

The  fame  obfervations  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders 
of  life,  which  mud  be  acknowledged  to  have  undergone  a  re¬ 
markable  change  fmee  the  acceilion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover, 
efpeciaily  of  late  years.  The  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  of 
great  fortunes,  now  affimilate  their  manners  to  thofe  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  with  whom  they  cultivate  a  more  frequent  inter- 
courfe  than  their  forefathers  did.  They  do  not  now  travel 
only  as  pupils,  to  bring  home  the  vices  of  the  countries  they 
vifit,  under  the  tuition,  perhaps,  of  a  defpicable  pedant,  or 
family  dependant.  They  travel  for  the  purpofes  of  fociety, 
and  at  the  more  advanced  ages  of  life,  while  their  judgments 
are  mature,  and  their  pailions  regulated.  This  has  enlarged 
fociety  in  England,  which  foreigners  now  viftt  as  commonly 
as  Englishmen  vifited  them,  and  the  effects  of  the  intercourfe 
become  daily  more  vifible,  efpeciaily  as  it  is  not  now,  as  for¬ 
merly,  confined  to  one  fex. 

Such  of  the  Englifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  do  not 
drike  into  thofe  high  walks  of  life,  affeS  rather  what  we  call 
a  fnug,  than  a  fplendid  way  of  living.  They  dudy  and  un- 
derdand  better  than  any  people  in  the  world,  conveniency  in 
their  houfes,  gardens,  equipages,  and  edates,  and  they  fpare 
no  cod  to  purchafe  it.  It  has*  however,  been  obferved,  that 
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tills  turn  renders  them  lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to 
he,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few  connections  they  form, 
are  fincere,  chearful,  and  indiffoluble.  The  like  habits  de- 
fcend  pretty  far  into  the  lower  ranks,  and  are  often  difcernible 
among;  tradefmen.  This  love  of  fnugnefs  and  conveniency, 
may  be  called  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Engliili  people,  and  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  application,  labours  and  fatigues, 
which  are  incredible.  A  good  ceconomift,  with  a  brifk  run 
of  trade,  is  generally,  when  turned  of  50,  in  a  condition  to 
retire  from  bufmefs,  that  is,  either  to  purchafe  an  eftate,  or 
to  fettle  his  money  in  the  funds.  Fie  then  commonly  refides 
in  a  comfortable  houfe  in  the  country,  often  his  native  county, 
buys  a  good  gelding,  wears  a  laced  hat,  and  expends  to  be 
treated  on  the  footing  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  fide  of  living, 
however,  being  always  judicioufly  fuited  to  his  circumflances. 

Few  people  in  the  world  know  better  than  tradefmen,  and 
men  of  bufmefs,  in  England,  how  to  pay  their  court  to  their 
cuflomers,  and  employers,  nay  even  by  bribes,  and  fometimes 
becoming  tributary  to  their  fervants.  Thofe  arts  the}'’  con- 
fider  only  as  the  means  of  acquiring  that  independence,  the 
pride  of  which  too  commonly  leads  them  into  a  contrary 
extreme,  even  that  of  thinking  themfelves  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  from  the  rules  of  decency,  duty  and  fubordination.  This 
carries  them  t  ■  that  petulance,  which  is  fo  offenfive  to  flran- 
gers,  and  though  encouraged  through  the  want  of  education, 
has  its  root  in  the  nobleft  of  principles,  badly  underflood,  I 
mean  that  right  which  the  laws  of  England  give  to  every  man 
over  his  own  property.  The  fame  laws,  at  the  fame  time, 
take  no  cognizance  of  the  abufe  of  liberty,  if  not  carried  into 
an  actual  breach  of  the  peace,  fo  that  every  Englifhman  has 
a  copious  range  for  unpunifhed  ill-manners,  and  unprovoked, 
infolence.  This  licentioufnefs,  or  abufe  of  freedom,  is  car¬ 
ried  in  England  to  an  aftonifhing  height,  and  feems  to  be  epi¬ 
demical.  It  is  the  only  public  evil,  that  inflead  of  lofing;,  ga¬ 
thers  flrength,  and  what  is  to  be  lamented,  its  violence  is  al¬ 
ways  in  proportion  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  government,  and  its 
cautious  execution  of  the  laws,  fo  that  it  may  be  properly 
confidered  as  a  mode  of  that  riotous  diffipation  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

The  over  fenfibility  of  the  Englifh,  is  difcovered  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  vafl  fubfcriptions  for  public  charities,  raifed 
by  all  degrees  of  both  fexes.  An  Englifhman  feels  all  the 
pains  which  a  fellow  creature  fufFers,  'and  poor  and  miferable 
objects  are  relieved  in  England  with  a  liberality  that  fome 
time  or  other  may  prove  injurious  to  induflry,  becaufe  it  takes 
from  the  lower  ranks  the  ufual  motives  of  labour,  that  they 
Vti.  I.  ;  Ob  x  *  may 
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may  fave  fomewhat  for  themfelves  and  families,  again  ft  the’ 
days  of  pain  or  ficknefs.  The  very  people  who  contribute 
to  thofe  collections,  are  a  {hefted  in  proportion  to  their  property 
for  their  parochial  poor,  who  have  a  legal,  demand  for  a 
maintenance,  infomuch  that  there  can  be  no  beggar  in  Eng¬ 
land  but  through  choice  or  indolence ;  and  upwards  of  three 
millions  fterling  is  faid  to  be  collected  yearly  in  this  country 
for  charitable  purpofes.  The  inftitutions  however  of  extra- 
parochial  infirmaries,  hofpitals,  and  the  like,  are  in  fome  cafes 
reprehenfible.  The  vaft  furns  beftowed  in  building  them,  the 
contracts  made  by  their  governors,  and  even  the  election  of 
phyftcians,  who  thereby  acquire  credit,  which  is  the  fame  as 
profit,  very  often  begets  heats  and  cabals,  which  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  purpofes  of  difmterefted  charity,  owing  to  the 
violent  attachments  and  prepofteftions  of  friends,  and  too  often 
even  to  party  confiderations. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  noble  provifions  which  would  banifh 
poverty  from  any  other  country,  the  ftreets  of  London,  and 
the  highways  of  England,  abound  with  objeCfs  of  diftrefs, 
who  beg  in  defiance  of  the  laws  which  render  the  practice  fe- 
verely  punifhable.  This  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
common  people  live,  who  confider  the  food  to  be  uneatable 
which  in  other  countries  would  be  thorn’  im  rious. 

The  Englifh,  though  irafcible,  are  the  moft  placable  people 
in  the  world,  and  will  often  facrifice  part  of  their  intereft  ra~ 
ther  than  proceed  to  extremity.  They  are  eafily  prevailed  upon 
to  forgive  by  fubmiftion,  and  they  carry  this  lenity  too  far,  by 
accepting  of  profeftions  of  forrow  publifhed  in  advertifements 
by  thofe  who  offend  them,  and  who  feldom  are  fincere  ;  nay,, 
often  laugh  at  the  eafinefs  of  their  profecutors,  for  difmifting 
them  fo  gently.  The  unfufpedting  nature  of  the  Englifh,  and 
their  honeft  open  manners,  efpecially  of  thofe  in  the. mercan¬ 
tile  way,  render  them  dupes  in  feveral  refpe&s,  They  attend 
to  projectors,  and  no  fcheme  is  fo  ridiculous  that  will  not  find 
abettors  in  England.  They  liften  to  the  voice  of  misfortunes 
dn  trade,  whether  real  or  pretended,  deferred  or  accidental,  and 
generoufly  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  parties  even  by  re¬ 
placing  them,  often  in  a  more  creditable  condition  than  ever. 
The  loweft  bred  of  the  Englifh,  are  capable  of  thofe  and  the 
like  generous  actions,  but  they  often  make  an  cftentatious  dis¬ 
play  of  their  own  merits,  which  diminifhes  their  value.  There 
js  among  the  Englifh  of  all  tanks,  a  moft  unpardonable  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  wealth,  over  all  other  confiderations.  Riches, 
both  in  public  and  private,  compenfate  for  the  abfence  of  every 
good  quality.  This  ofrenfive  failing  arifes  partly  from  the 
demccratical  part  of  their  conftitution,  which  makes  the  poftef- 
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fion  of  property  a  qualification  for  the  legiflature,  and  almoft 
every  other  fpecies  of  magiflracy,  government,  honours,  and 
diflinCtions* 

The  fame  attention  to  property  operates  in  many  other  fliapes 
among  the  lower  claffes,  who  think  it  gives  them  a  right  to 
«be  rude  and  difregardful  of  all  about  them,  nor  are  the  higher 
orders  exempt  from  the  fame  failing.  The  fame  principle  often 
influences  their  exterior  appearances.  Noblemen  of  the  firft 
rank  have  been  often  feen  laying  bets  with  butchers  and  cob^ 
lers  at  horfe-races  and  boxing-matches.  Gentlemen  and  mer¬ 
chants  of  vafl  property  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  either  by 
their  drefs  or  converfation  from  the  meanefl  of  their  fervants, 
and  a  wager  offered  to  be  flaked  in  ready  money  againfl  a  pen- 
nylefs  antagonifl,  is  generally  a  decifive  argument  in  public 
company. 

An  Englifhman  of  thorough  education  and  reading*  is  the 
thofl  accomplifhed  gentleman  in  the  world,  and  underflands 
arts  and  fciences  the  befl.  He  is  however  fhy  and  retentive  in 
his  communications  even  to  difgufl,  and  a  man  may  be  in  com- 
p^py  with  him  for  months  without  difcovering  that  he  knows 
any  thing  beyond  the  verge  of  a  farm  yard,  or  above  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  horfe  jockey.  This  unamiable  coldnefs  is  fo  far  from 
being  affeCted  .hat  it  is  a  part  of  their  natural  conflitution. 
Living  learning  and  genius  meets  with  very  little  regard,  even 
from  the  firft  rate  of  Englifhmen :  and  it  is  not  unufual  for  them 
to  throw  afide  the  beft  productions  of  literature,  if  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  author.  While  the  flate  diflinCtion 
of  Whig  and  Tory  fubfifled,  the  heads  of  each  party  a  he  died 
to  patronize  men  of  literary  abilities,  but  the  pecuniary  encou¬ 
ragements  given  them  wereTut  very  moderate,  and  the  very 
few  who  met  with  preferment  in  the  flate,  might  have  earned 
them  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  bufmefs,  and  that  pliability 
which  the  dependents  m  office  generally  poliefs.  We  fcarce 
have  an  inflance  even  in  the  munificent  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
or  of  her  predecehors,  who  owed  fo  much  to  the  prefs,  of  a 
man  of  genius  being,  as  fuch,  made  eafy  in  his  circumflances. 
Mr.  Addifon  had  about  300  1.  a  year  of  the  public  money  to 
affifl  him  in  his  travels,  and  Mr.  Pope  though  a  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  was  offered,  but  did  not  accept  of,  the  like  penfion  from 
Mr.  Craggs,  the  whig  fecretary  of  flate,  when  it  was  remarked 
that  his  tory  friend  and  companion  the  earl  of  Oxford,  when 
foie  minifter,  did  nothing  for  him,  but  bewail  his  misfortune 
in  being  a  papifl.  This  reproach  upon  governmental  munifi¬ 
cence  is  now  wearing  off  under  the  patronage  of  his  majefly 
and  his  ministers. 
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The  unevennefs  of  the  Engliih  in  their  converfation  is  very 
remarkable  :  fometimes  it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  replete 
with  true  wit  ;  fometimes  it  is  folid,  ingenious  and  argumen¬ 
tative  ;  fometimes  it  is  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and  borders  upon 
difguft,  and  all  in  the  fame  perfon.  In  their  convivial  meet¬ 
ings  they  are  generally  noify,  and  their  wit  is  often  offenfive, 
while  the  loudeft  are  the  molt  applauded.  Courage  is  a  quality 
that  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  Englifh  nation.  Boys,  before 
they  can  fpeak,  difcover  that  they  know  the  proper  guards  in 
boxing  with  their  fills  ;  a  quality  that  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  the 
Engliih,  and  is  fecoftded  by  a  ftrength  of  arm  that  few  other  peo¬ 
ple  can  exert.  This  gives  the  Engliih  fpidiers  an  infinite  fupe- 
riority  in  all  battles  that  are  to  be  decided  by  the  bayonet  fcrew- 
ed  upon  the  rnufquet.  The  Engliih  courage  has  likewife  the 
property,  under  able  commanders,  of  being  equally  pafiive  as 
active.  Their  foidiers  will  keep  up  their  fire  in  the  mouth  of 
danger,  but  when  they  deliver  it,  it  has  a  moll:  dreadful  effedt 
upon  their  enemies  ;  and  in  naval  engagements  they  are  un¬ 
equalled.  The  Engliih  are  not  remarkable  for  invention, 
though  they  are  for  their  improvements  upon  the  inventions  of 
others,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  they  excell  all  nations  in 
the  world.  The  intenfe  application  which  an  Engliihman 
gives  to  a  favourite  ftudy  is  incredible,  and,  as  ~  were,  abforbs 
all  his  other  ideas.  This  creates  the  numerous  inftances  of 
mental  abfences  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

All  I  have  laid  concerning;  the  Engdifh,  is  to  be  underltood 
of  them  in  general  as  they  aret  at  prefent,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
difiembled  that  every  day  produces  ftrong  indications  of  great 
'alterations  in  their  manners.  The  vaft  fortunes  made  during; 
the  late  and  the  preceding  wars,  the  immenfe  acquifitions  of 
territory  by  peace,  and  above  all  the  amazing  encreafe  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  as  well  as  commercial  property  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  have 
introduced  a  fpecies  of  people  among  the  Engliih,  who  have 
become  rich  without  indultry,  and  by  diminiihing  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  have  created  a  new  fyitem  of  finances  in  the 
nation.  Time  alone  can  Ihew  the  event  :  Hitherto  the  con- 
fequences  feem  to  have  been  unfavourable,  as  it  has  introduced 
among  the  commercial  ranks  a  ipirit  ol  luxury  and  gaming; 
that  is  attended  with  the  mold  fatal  efredts,  and  an  emulation 
among  merchants  and  traders  of  all  kinds,  to  equal,  or  furpafs 
the  nobility  and  the  courtiers.  The  pla  n  frugal  manners  of 
men  of  bufinefs  which  prevailed  fo  lately  as  the  accefiion  of  the 
prefent  family  to  the  crown,  are  now  difregarded  for  taftelefs 
extravagance  in  drefs  and  equipage,  and  the  molt  expenfive 
amufements  and  diverfions,  not  only  in  the  capital  but  all  over 
the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
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.  *  Even  the  cuftoms  of  the  Englifti  have,  fince  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  undergone  an  aim  oft  total  alteration.  Their 
antient  hofpitality  fubfifts  but  in  few  places  in  the  country,  or 
is  revived  only  upon  eledfcioneering  cccafions.  Many  of  their 
favourite  diverfions  are  now  difufed.  Thofe  remaining;  are 
operas,  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridottos,  and  fometimes  maf- 
querades  in  or  near  London  ;  but  concerts  of  mufic,  and  card 
and  dancing  affemblies  are  common  aU  over  the  kingdom.  I 
have  already  mentioned  ftag  and  fox  hunting  and  horfe-races, 
of  which  the  Englifti  of  ail  denominations  are  fond,  even  to 
infatuation.  Somewhat  however  may  be  offered  by  way  of 
apology  for  thofe  diverfions  :  The  intenfe  application  which 
the  Englifh  give  to  bufmefs,  their  fedentary  lives,  and  luxu¬ 
rious  diet  require  exercife,  and  fome  think  that  their  excellent 
breed  of  horfes  is  encreafed  and  improved  by  thofe  amufements. 
'f  he  E  nglifti  are  remarkably  cool,  both  in  loilng  and  winning 
at  play,  but  the  former  is  often  attended  with  acfs  of  fuicide. 
An  Engliftiman  will  rather  murder  himfelf  than  bring  afharper, 
who  he  knows  has  fleeced  him,  to  condign  punilhment,  even 
though  warranted  by  law.  Next  to  horfe-racing,  and  hunting, 
cock-fighting,  to  the  reproach  of  the  nation,  is  a  favourite  di- 
verfion,  among  the  great,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Multitudes 
of  both  affemble  round  the  pit,  at  one  of  thofe  matches,  and 
enjoy  the  pangs  and  death  of  the  generous  animal,  every  fpec- 
tator  being  concerned  in  a  bet,  fometimes  of  high  fums.  The 
athletic  diverfion  of  cricket  is  ftill  kept  up  in  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  parts  of  England,  and  is  fometimes  pradlifed  by  people 
of  the  higheft  rank.  It  is  performed  by  a  per fon  who  with  a 
clurnfy  wTooden  bat,  defends  a  wicket  raifed  of  two  flender 
fticks,  with  one  acrofs,  which  is  attacked  by  another  perfon, 
who  endeavours  to  beat  it  down,  with  a  hard  leather  ball,  from 
a  certain  Hand.  The  farther  the  diftance  is  to  which  the  ball 
is  driven,  the  oftener  the  defender  is  able  to  run  between  the 
wicket  and  theftand.  This  is  called  gaining  fo  many  notches, 
and  he  who  gets  the  moft  is  the  vidlor.  Many  other  paftimes 
are  common  in  England,  fome  of  them  of  averyrobuft  nature, 
fuch  as  cudgelling,  wreftling,  bowls,  (kittles,  quoits,  and 
prifon-bafe  ;  not  to  mention  duck-hunting,  foot,  and  afs-races, 
dancing,  puppet-ftiews,  May  garlands,  and  above  all,  ringing 
of  bells,  a  fpecies  of  muhc,  which  the  Englifti  boaft  they  have 
brought  into  an  art.  The  barbarous  diverfions  of  boxing 
and  prize-fighting,  which  were  as  frequent  in  England,  and 
equally  inhuman,  as  the  (hews  of  gladiators  in  Rome,  are  now 
prohibited,  and  all  places  of  public  diverfions,  excepting  the 
royal  theatres,  are  under  regulations  by  adt  of  parliament. 
Other  diverfions,  which  are  common  to  other  countries*  fuch 
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as  tennis,  fives,  billiards,  cards,  fwimming,  angling,  fowl¬ 
ing,  courfing,  and  the  like,  are  familiar  to  the  Englifh. 
Two  kinds,  and  thofe  highly  laudable,  are  perhaps  peculiar 
to  them,  and  thefe  are  rowing  and  failing.  The  latter,  if  not 
introduced,  was  patronized  and  encouraged,  by  his  prefent 
majefty’s  father,  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  and  may  be  con-* 
fidered  as  a  national  improvement.  The  Englilh  are  exceffively 
fond  of  fkaiting,  in  which,  however,  they  are  not  very  expert, 
but  they  are  adventurous  in  it  often  to  the  danger  and  lofs  of 
their  lives.  The  game  adls  have  taken  from  the  common 
people  a  great  fund  of  diverfion,  though  without  anfwering  th$ 
purpofes  of  the  rich,  for  the  farmers,  and  the  country  people 
deftrcy  the  game  in  their  nets,  which  they  dare  not  kill  with 
the  gun.  This  monopoly  of  game,  among  fo  free  a  people  as 
the  Englifti,  has  been  confidered  in  various  lights. 

Dress.]  In  the  drefs  of  both  fexes,  before  the  prefent  reign 
of  George  III.  they  followed  the  French ;  but  that  of  the 
military  officers  partook  of  the  German,  in  compliment  to  his 
late  majefty.  The  Englifti,  at  prefent,  bid  fair  to  be  the 
didlators  of  drefs  to  the  French  themfelves,  at  leaft  with  re¬ 
gard  to  elegance,  neatnefs,  and  richnefs  of  attire.  People  of 
quality  and  fortune,  of  both  fexes,  appear  on  high  occafions, 
in  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  the  richeft  brocades,  lattins,  filks, 
and  velvets,  both  flowered  and  plain,  and  it  is  to  the  honour 
of  the  court,  that  the  foreign  manufactures  of  all  thofe  are  dif- 
Couraged.  Some  of  thofe  rich  fluffs  are  faid  to  be  brought  to 
as  great  per  fed!:  ion  in  England,  as  they  are  in  France,  or  any 
other  nation.  The  quantities  of  jewels  that  appear  on  pub¬ 
lic  occafions  are  incredible,  efpecially  fince  the  vaft  acquifi- 
tions  of  the  Engl  fh  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  fame  nobility, 
and  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  on  ordinary  occafions,  drefs  like 
creditably  citizens,  that  is,  neat,  clean,  and  plain,  in  the  fineft 
cloth,  and  the  heft  of  linen.  The  full  drefs  of  a  clergyman 
confifts  of  his  gown,  eaflbck,  fcarf,  beaver-hat  and  rofe,  all 
of  black ;  his  undrefs  is  a  dark  grey  frock,  and  plain  linen, 
The  phyficians,  the  formality  of  whofe  drefs,  in  large  tie  pe¬ 
rukes,  and  {words,  was  formerly  remarkable,  if  not  ridiculous, 
begin  now  to  drefs  like  other  gentlemen,  and  men  of  bufinefs, 
that  is,  to  wear  a  plain  fuit  of  fuperfine  cloth,  excellent  linen 
and  wigs,  that  fuit  their  completions,  and  the  form  of  their 
faces.  Few  Englifhmen,  tradefmen,  merchants  and  lawyers, 
as  well  as  men  of  landed  property,  are  without  fome  paffion 
for  the  fports  of  the  field,  on  which  occafions  they  drefs  with 
remarkable  propriety,  in  a  light  frock^,  narrow  brimmed  hat, 
a  fhort  bob  wig,  jbckey  boots,  and  buckfkin,  or  fhag  breeches. 
The  people  of  England  love  rather  to  be  neat  than  fine  in 
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»their  apparel  ;  but  Imce  the  acceffion  of  his  prefect  majefty, 
the  drefies  at  court,  on  folemn  occafions,  are  fuperb  beyond 
defcription.  Few  even  of  the  loweft  tradefmen,  on  Sundays, 
carry  about  them  lefs  than  iol.  in  cloathing,  comprehending 
hat,  wig,  ftockings,  Iboes  and  linen,  and  even  many  beggars 
in  the  ftreet  appear  decent  in  their  drefs.  In  Ihort,  none 
but  the  moft  abandoned  of  both  fexes  are  otherwife  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  man  in  holiday  times,  is  commonly  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  induftry  and  morals. 

Religion.]  Eufebius  and  other  antient  writers,  pofitively 
:.afTert,  that  Chriftianity  was  firft  preached  in  South  Britain  by 
the  apoftles  and  their  difciples,  It  is  unneceflary  to  repeat 
what  has  been  faid  in  the  Introduction  refpecting  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Europe.  I  lhall  only  obferve  in 
this  place,  that  John  Wickliffe,  an  Englifhman,  educated  at 
Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  nrft  perfon  in  Europe  who  publicly  called  in  queftion, 
and  boldly  refuted  thofe  doctrines  which  had  palled  for  cer¬ 
tain  during  fo  many  ages  5  and  that  the  eftablifhed  religion 
in  England,  which  had  its  rife  under  Henry  VIII.  is  reformed 
from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  pri* 
mitive  chriftianity,  being  equally  removed  from  fuperftition 
.and  indelicacy  in  its  worlhip,  and  as  void  of  bigotry,  as 
of  licentioufnefs,  in  its  practice.  The  conftitution  of  the 
church  is  epifcopal,  and  is  governed  by  bifhops,  whole  bene¬ 
fices  were  converted,  by  the  Norman  conqueror,  into  tenru 
poral  baronies,  in  right  of  which,  every  bilhop  has  a  feat 
and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  benefices  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  clergy,  are  now  freehold,  but  in  many  places  their 
tithes  are  impropriated  in  favour  of  the  laity.  The  ceco- 
tiomy  of  the  church  of  England,  has  been  accufed  for  the 
inequality  of  its  livings  ;  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Wales* 
being  too  fmall  to  maintain  a  clergyman,  efpecially  if  he  has  a 
family,  with  any  tolerable  decency  ^  but  this,  perhaps,  is' 
unavoidable,  and  very  probably  never  can  be  entirely  remedied, 
.though  the  crown,  as  well  as  private  perfons,  has  done  great 
things  towards  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

The  dignitaries  of , the  church  of  England,  fuch  as  deans, 
prebends,  and  the  like,  have  generally  large  incomes  ;  fome 
of  them  exceeding  in  value  thofe  of  bifhoprics,  for  which  rea- 
ion  the  revenues  of  a  rich  deanery,  or  other  living,  is  often  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  poor  bifhopric.  At  prefent,  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  to  temporal  matters,  are  in  a  moft  flourifhing 
fituation,  becaufe  the  value  of  their  tithes  encreafes  with  the 
improvements  of  lands,  which  of  late  has  been  amazing  in 
England.  The  foyereigns  of  England*  ever  fmee  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VIII.  have  been  called  in  public  writs,  the  fupreme 
heads  of  the  church  ;  but  this  title  conveys  no  fpiritual  mean¬ 
ing,  as  it  only  denotes  the  regal  power,  to  prevent  any  ec- 
clefiaffical  differences,  or  in  other  v/ords,  to  fubftitute  the 
king  in  place  of  the  pope,  before  the  reformation,  with  regard 
to  temporalities,  and  the  internal  ceconomy  of  the  church. 
The  kinvs  of  England  never  intermeddle  in  ecclefiaffical  dif- 
putes,  and  are  contented  to  give  a  fandtion  to  the  legal  rights 
of  the  clergy.  ✓ 

The  church  of  England,  under  this  defeription,  of  the 
monarchical  power  over  it,  is  governed  by  two  archbifhops, 
and  twenty-four  bifhops,  befides  thebifhop  of  Sodorand  Man, 
who  not  being  poffeffed  of  an  Englifh  barony,  does  not  fit  in 
the  houfe  of  peers*.  The  two  archbifhops,  are  thofe  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  York,  who  are  both  dignified  with  the  addrefs  of 
‘  your  grace.’  The  former  is  the  firft  peer  of  the  realm,  as 
well  as  metropolitan  of  the  Englifh  church.  He  takes  prece¬ 
dence  next  to  the  royal  family,  of  all  dukes  and  officers  of  flnte. 
He  is  enabled  to  hold  ecclefiaffical  courts  upon  all  affairs  that 
v/ere  formerly  cognizable  in  the  court  of  Rome,  when  not 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  king’s  prerogative.  He 
has  the  privilege  confequently  of  granting,  in  certain  cafes, 
licenfes  and  difpenfations,  together  with  the  probate  of  wills, 
when  the  party  dying  is  worth  upwards  of  five  pounds.  Be¬ 
fides  h;s  own  diocefe,  he  has  under  him  the  bifhops  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Winchefter,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Rochefter,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  Hereford,  Worceffer,  Bath  and  Wells,  Salilbury, 


*  To  the  following  lift,  I  have  fubjoined  the  fum  each  fee  is  charged  in  the 
king’s  books  ;  for  though  that  fum  is  far  from  being  the  real  annual  value  of  the 
fee,  yet  it  afiifts  in  forming  a  comparative  eftimate  between  the  revenues  of  each 
fee  with  thofe  of  another. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS, 

Canterbury,  —  £2682  :  12  :  2  j  York,  —  —  £1610  :  o  :  e 


BISHOPRICS, 


London,  —  — *  1000  :  o  :  o 

Dirham,  • —  1821  :  1  :  3 

Winch-fter  —  2,873  :  18  :  1 

Thel'e  three  bifhoprics  take  precedency 
of  all  others  n  England,  and  the 
others  according  to  the  feniority  of 
their  con  federations. 

Ely,  —  —  2134  :  1 3  :  6 

Bath  and  Wells,  533  s  1  :  3 

Hereford,  —*  768  :  11  ;  o 

Rochefter,  —  358  :  4  :  o 
^Litchfield  &  Coventry  559  *.17  :  3 
Chefter,  • —  • — •  420  :  1  :  8 

Worcefter,  — •  — <  929  :  J3  :  3 


Chichefter,  — 

— 

677 

1 

St.  Afaph, 

187 

1 1 

Salilbury,  • — 

— 

1385 

5 

Banger.  — 

— 

13  I 

16 

Norwich,  ■ — 

— 

s34 

1 1 

Gloucefter,  — 

— 

31 5 

7 

Landaff,  — 

154 

14 

Lincoln,  •— 

— . 

894 

iS 

Briftol,  . — 1 

— 

294 

1 1 

Carlille,  — < 

— 

531 

4 

!  Exeter,  — 

• — • 

500 

0 

Peterborough, 

. — 

414 

17 

Oxford,  — . 

3Sl 

1 1 

St.  David’s,  — 

r— 

426 

2 

3 

8 

9 

3 

7 
3 
2 
1 
o 

9 

o 

8 
o 
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Exeter,  Chichefter,  Norwich,  Gloucefter,  Oxford,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Briftol  ;  and,  in  Wales,  St.  David’s,  LandafF,  St. 
Afaph  and  Bangor. 

The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  conftitution  and 
laws  of  England,  fuch  extenfive  powers,  that  ever  fince  the 
death  of  archbiftiop  Laud  (whofe  character  will  be  hereafter 
given)  the  government  of  England  has  thought  proper  to  raifc 
to  that  dignity,  none  but  men  of  very  moderate  principles, 
and  of  very  inoffenfive  abilities.  This  practice  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  excellent 'effedfts,  with  regard  1 6  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  church,  and  confequently  of  the  ftate, 

*  The  archbifhop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  dukes,  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  of  all  officers  of  ftate,  the  lord  chancellor  ex¬ 
cepted.  Lie  has'  in  his  province,  befides  his  own  diocefe,  the 
bifhoprics  of  Durham,  Carlifle,  Chefter,  and  Sodor  and  Man. 
In  Northumberland,  he  has  the  power  of  a  palatine,  and 
jurifdiction  in  all  criminal  proceedings. 

The  bifhops  are  addrefted  Your  lordfhips,  ftiled  Right 
reverend  fathers  in  God,  and  precede  as  barons  on  all  public 
occafions.  They  have  all  the  privileges  of  peers,  and  the 
bifhoprics  of  London,  Winchefter,  Durham,  Salifbury,  Ely 
and  Lincoln,  require  no  additional  revenues  to  fupport  their 
prelates  in  the  rank  of  noblemen.  Englifh  bifhops  are  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  ordain  priefts  and  deacons,  to  confecrate  churches 
and  burying-places,  and  to  adminifter  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Their  jurifdidftion  relates  to  the  probation  of  wills  ;  to  grant 
a  'miniftration  of  goods  of  fuch  as  die  inteftate  ;  to  take  care 
of  perifhable  goods  when  no  one  will  adminifter  ;  to  collate 
to  benefices  ;  to  grant  inftitutions  to  livings ;  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  church  ;  and  to  vifit  their  own  thocefes  once  in 
three  years. 

Deans  and  prebends  of  cathedrals,  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  affign  their  utility 
in  the  church,  farther  than  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  worfhip, 
and  to  make  provifion  for  clergymen  of  eminence  and  merit. 
England  contains  about  fixty  archdeacons,  whofe  office  is  to 
vifit  the  churches  twice  or  thrice  every  year,  but  their  offices 
are  lefs  lucrative  than  they  are  honourable.  Subordinate  to 
them  are  the  rural  deans,  formerly  ftiled  arch  prefbyters,  who 
fignify  the  bifhop’s  pleafure  to  his  clergy,  the  lower  clafs  of 
which  connfts  of  priefts  and  deacons. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  lodged  in  the  convocation,  which  is  a  national  represen¬ 
tative  or  fynod,  and  anfwers  pretty  near  to  the  ideas  we  have 
of  a  parliament.  They  are  convoked  at  the  fame  time  with 
every  parliament,  and  their  bufmefs  is  to  confider  of  the  ftate 
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of  the  church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who- have  ach* 
vanced  new  opinions,  inconfident  with  the  dodlrines  of  the 
church  of  England.  Some  high  flying  clergymen,  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Ann,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  George  I. 
raided  the  powers  of  the  convocation  to  a  height  that  was  in¬ 
confident  with  the  principles  of  religious  tolerancy,  and  indeed 
of  civil  liberty  fo  that  the  crown  was  obliged  to  exert  its  pre¬ 
rogative  of  calling  the  members  together,  and  of  diflolving 
them,  and  ever  lince  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  lit  for  any 
time,  in  which  they  could  do  bufmefs. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  mod  ancient  ccnfidory  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  all  appeals  in  church  matters, 
from  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts,  are  directed  to  this. 
The  proceffes  run  in  the  name  of  the  judge,  who  is  called  dean 
<of  the  arches  ;  and  the  advocates,  who  plead  in  this  court, 
mud  be  doctors  of  the  civil  law.  The  court  of  audience  has 
the  lame  authority  with  this,  to  which  the  archbifhop’s  chan¬ 
cery  was  formerly  joined.  The  prerogative  court  is  that 
wherein  wills  ar-e  proved,  and  adminidrations  taken  out.  The 
court  of  peculiars,  relating  to  certain  parifhes,  have  a  jurif- 
didtion  among  themfelves,  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  arc 
therefore  exempt  from  the  bifhop’s  courts.  The  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury  has  no  lefs  than  fifteen  of  thefe  peculiars.  The  court 
of  delegates  receives  its  name  from  its  confiding  of  commif- 
Honers  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  royal  commiflion  ;  but  it 
is  no  danding  court.  Every  bilhop  has  alfo  a  court  of  his  own, 
called  the  confidory  court.  Tvery  archdeacon  has  iikewife  his 
court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter  of  every  cathedral. 

Tile  church  of  England  is,  beyond  any  other  church* 
tolerant  in  its  principles.  Moderation  is  its  governing  cha¬ 
racter,  and  it  excludes  no  fed!  of  Chridians  from  the  exercife 
of  their  refpedtive  religious  worfhip.  Without  entering  upon 
the  motives  of  its  reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  it  is  certain, 
that  epifcopal  government,  excepting  under  the  time  of  ufur- 
pation,  has  ever  fmee  prevailed  in  England.  The  wifdom  of 
acknowledging  the  king  the  head  of  the  church,  is  confpicuous 
in  difeouraging  all  religious  perfecution  and  intolerancy,  and 
if  religious  feciaries  have  multiplied  in  England,  it  is  from  the 
fame  principle  that  civil  lincentioufnefs  has  prevailed  ;  I  mean 
a  tendernefs  in  matters  that  can  affect  either  confcience  or  liber¬ 
ty.  The  bias  which  the  clergy  had  towards  popery,  in  the 
jreign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  foil,  and  even  fo  late  as  that 
of  Elizabeth,  oceafioned  an  interpofftion  of  the  civil  power, 
for  a  farther  reformation.  Thence  arofe  the  puritans,  fo  called 
from  their  affedting  a  Angular  purity  of  life  and  manners. 
Many  of  -them  were  worthy  pious  men,  and  Tome  of  them  good 
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patriots.  Their  defcendants  are  the  modern  prelbyterians, 
who  retain  the  fame  charadfer,  and  have  true  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  only  with  fome  differences  as  to  church 
difcipline,  and  the  modes  of  worfhip.  Their  dodlrine,  like 
the  church  of  Scotland,  was  originally  derived  from  the  Ge¬ 
neva  plan,  inftituted  by  Calvin,  and  tended  to  an  abolition  of 
epifcopacv,  and  to  veiling  the  government  of  the  church  in  a 
parity  of  prefbyters.  The  prelbyterians,  however,  are  new 
confidered  as  being  diffenters.  The  baptifts  form  another  fedk 
of  diffenters.  Thefe  do  not  believe  that  infants  are  proper  ob- 
jedts  of  baptifm,  and  in  the  baptifm  of  adults,  they  pradfife 
immerfion  into  water.  Blended  with  thefe  are  the  indepen¬ 
dents,  but  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  are  the  particular  tenets  of 
thofe  fedfs,  fo  much  have  they  deviated  from  their  original 
principles,  and  fo  greatly  do  their  profeffors  differ  from  each 
other.  The  moderate  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  treat 
the  prelbyterians  with  affedfion  and  friendlhip  ;  and  though  the 
hierarchy  of  their  church,  and  the  character  of  bifhops,  are 
capital  points  in  their  religion,  they  confider  their  differences 
with  the  prelbyterians,  and  even  with  the  baptifts,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  very  material  to  falvation,  nor  indeed  do  many  of  the 
eftablifhed  church  think  that  they  are  ftridtly  and  confcien- 
tioufly  bound  to  believe  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  which  they  are  obliged  to  fubfcribe  before  they  can 
enter  into  holy  orders.  Some  of  them  have  of  late  contended 
in  writings,  that  all  fubfcriptions  to  religious  fyftems  are  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  reformation. 

The  methodifts  are  a  fedt  of  a  late  inftitution,  and  their 
founder  is  generally  looked  upon  to  be  Mr.  George  Whiteffeld, 
a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fcribe  the  tenets  of  this  numerous  fedt.  All  we  know  is,  that 
they  pretend  to  great  fervour  and  devotion,  that  their  founder, 
who  died  lately,  thought  that  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical  wor¬ 
fhip,  and  prayers,  whether  taken  from  a  common  prayer  book, 
or  poured  forth  extempore,  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
he  accordingly  made  ufe  of  both  forms.  His  followers  are 
rigid  obfervers  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  many  of  them 
profefs  themfelves  to  be  calvinifts.  But  even  this  fedt  is  fplit 
among  themfelves,  fome  of  them  acknowledging  Mr.  Whiteffeld, 
and  others  Mr.  W cffey,  for  their  leader  ;  not  to  mention  a 
variety  of  fubordinate  fedts  (fome  of  whom  are  from  Scotland), 
who  have  their  feparate  followers,  both  at  London,  and  in  the 
country  of  England.  I  am  to  obferve,  that  there  feems  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  among  thofe  fedtaries,  and  diffenters,  a  vail:  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  dis¬ 
union  among  themfelves,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  the  principle 
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of  free-thinking,  the  profeiTors  of  which  are  prefbyterians  or 
independents,  and  confider  all  fyftems  of  religious  government, 
and  tefts  of'faith,  as  fo  many  fetters  upon  reafon  and  con¬ 
ference. 

The  quakers  form  a  numerous  fed!  of  diftenters  in  England, 
and  perhaps  if  their  profeft  principles  were  to  undergo  a  very 
ftritft  examination,  they  would  appear  to  be  founded  in  free- 
thinking,  though  they  pretend  to  be  guided  by  internal 
revelation,  dilated  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  That  revelation, 
and  that  fpirit,  however,  are  juft  what  they  pleafe  to  make 
them,  and  if  they  mean  any  thing,  it  is  an  abftraclion 
from  all  fenfual  ideas,  in  treating  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  its  myfteries,  for  they  attempt  to  allegorize  all  the  tacts 
in  the  gofpel.  They  difciaim  ail  religious  creeds  made  ufe 
of  by  other  Chriftians,  and  all  the  modes  of  worfhip  practifed  in 
other  churches.  They  difregard  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  and 
refufe  to  pay  tithes  unlefs  they  are  compelled  by  law.  They 
neither  ufe  baptifm,  nor  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They 
affedt  a  peculiar  plainnefs  of  drefs,  both  as  to  the  form  and  the 
colours  of  their  deaths,  and  they  publickly  declaim  againft  re- 
ftftance,  and  the  legality,  of  going  to  war  on  any  account. 
With  regard  to  the  refurredion  of  the  body,  and  the  doctrines 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  hereafter,  and  many  other  capital 
points  of  Chriftiaaity,  they  have  not  yet  explained  thcmfelves 
authentically. 

j 

Were  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  fed  to  be  deferibed, 
a  reader,  not  acquainted  with  it,  would  be  apt  to  think  it  im- 
poffihle,  that  it  fhould  afiociate  with  other  Chriftians.  No¬ 
thing  however  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  quakers  are  rnoft 
excellent  members  of  the  community.  The  ftrictnefs  of  their 
morality  makes  amends  for  the  oddities  of  their  principles,  and 
the  fimpiicity  of  their  living,  for  the  wildnefs  of  their  opinions. 
Their  ceconomy  is  admirable,  for  though  none  of  them  pretend 
to  any  coercive  power,  yet  their  cenfures  are  fubmitted  to  as  im¬ 
plicitly,  as  if  they  were  Romifh  bigots  under  an  inquifition. 
The  higheft  punifhmentis  a  kind  of  excommunication,  which 
I  {hall  not  pretend  to  deferibe,  but  which  is  taken  oft'  upon 
repentance  and  amendment,  and  the  party  is  readmitted  into 
all  the  privileges  of  their  body.  Their  government  is  truly 
republican,  and  admirably  well  adapted  to  their  principles. 
They  have  an  annual  meeting,  which  is  generally  held  at 
London,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  this  is  reforted  to  by 
deputies  from  all  parts  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  the  Britifn  plantations.  In  this  meeting  is 
examined  the  proceedings  of  their  other  meetings,  which  are 
monthly  and  quarterly.  Indecencies  of  every  kind  are  cen- 

fured, 
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furcd,  contributions  are  received,  accounts  are  examined,  and 
difcourfes,  exhortations,  and  fermons  are  delivered  fuitahle  to 
the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  their  prevailing  vices  and  im¬ 
moralities.  The  good  fenfe  for  which  this  feet  is  remarkable, 
renders  their  leaders  more  refpectable,  than  thole  which  royalty 
or  power  appoint  over  other  communities.  This,  with  the 
mildnefs  of  their  behaviour,  fobriety,  and  great  induftry,  have 
railed  them  high  in  the  eiteem  of  the  legislature,  which  has 
even  indulged  them  by  admitting  of  their  affirmation,  inftead  of 
an  oath  in  the  courts  of  jufticc.  r  , 

l  lhall  not  here  enter  into  their  political  hiflory,  or  in  what 
manner  one  of  their  number,  William  Penn,  formed  that 
admirable  eftablifhment  of  their1  order,  which  ftill  fubfifts  in 
Penfylvania.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  found  by 
experience,  during  the  two  laid  wars  with  France,  that  their 
principles  were  incompatible,  with  either  civil  or  military 
government ;  and  confequently,  that,  unlefs  their  enemies  had 
been  quakers  likewife,  they  mull  have  been  mailers  of  their 
country.  This  created  great  trouble  with  the  mother  country, 
and  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  quakers  were  as  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  property,  as  of  their  principles.  Neceffity  and 
danger,  however,  at  laft  compelled  them  to  contribute  for  their 
own  defence,  by  their  pu  fes,  though  we  do  not  find  that  they 
did  it  in  their  perfons  ;  from  all  which  it  appears  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  form  quakers  into  a  civil  government  of  any 
kind.  .  •  .  : 

The  ignorance  of  Fox,  and  the  frit  leaders  of  this  fed,  led 
the  quakers  into  a  thoufand  extravagancies,  by  agitations  and 
convulfions  of  the  bodv,  which  they  termed  the  workings  of 
the  fpirit.  Barclay,  Keith,  and  fome  other  metaphyilcal  heads, 
defended  the  dodrine,  though  they  dro.pt  the  lingularities  of 
the  profeffion.  This  foftened  the  ridicule  of  the  public,  and 
Barclay’s  luccelTors  have  omitted  in  their  behaviour  and  ap¬ 
pearance  many  of  thofe  unmeaning  lingularities.  The  quakers, 
it  is  true,  in  gerieral.  Hill  retain  the  appellation  of  Friend, 
inftead  of  Sir,  and  make  ufe  of  Thou  and  Thee  in  difeourfe  ; 
neither  are  they  very  ready  to  pull  off  their  hats,  by  way  of 
civility  or  refpeCf.  They  know,  however,  how  to  accommodate 
themfelves  to  the  common  ufages  of  life,  upon  particular 
emergencies,  and  the  fingularities  of  a  quaker  of  addreis  are  now 
but  juft  difcernible,  and  can  give  no  offence  to  poll  tends,  unlefs 
they  are  alfeCted. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty,  concerning 
the  number  of  quakers  in  England.  In  the  beginning  ol  the 
late  reign  they  were  ellimated  at  50,000  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve, 
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lieve,  they  are  encreafed,  though  that  encreafe  is  not  percep¬ 
tible,  by  their  laying  afide  molt  of  their  fingularities.  The 
regularity  of  their  meetings  is  furprizing,  and  the  admonitions 
which  they  give  to  their  brethren,  by  circular  letters,  from  their 
yearly  meetings,  are  worthy  imitation  by  the  moil  civilized 
government.  The  payment  of  tithes  is  a  kind  of  a  Handing 
grievance,  becaufe  it  is  renewed  every  year.  They  are  how¬ 
ever  lteady  in  their  oppofition  to  it.  They  who  pay  them  vo¬ 
luntarily,  are  always  cenfured.  The  books  relating  to  their 
religion,  which  they  print,  mull  be  licenfed  by  a  committee 
before  they  are  difperfed. 

Many  families  in  England  Hill  profefs  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  and  its  exercife  is  under  very  mild  and  gentle  reftric- 
tions.  Though  the  penal  laws  againft  papifts  in  England  ap¬ 
pear  at  firft  to  be  fevere,  yet  they  are  executed  with  fo  much 
lenity,  that  a  Roman  catholic  feels  himfelf  under  few  hard- 
Ihips.  Legal  evafions  are  found  out  for  their  double  taxes, 
upon  their  landed  property,  and,  as  they  are  fubjedf  to  none 
of  the  ex pences  and  troubles  (unlefs  voluntary)  attending  pub¬ 
lic  offices,  parliamentary  elections,  and  the  like  burdens,  the 
Englifh  Roman  catholics  are  in  general  in  good  circumftances, 
as  to  their  private  fortunes.  The  truth  is,  they  know  that  a 
change  of  government,  inftead  of  bettering,  would  hurt  their 
fituation,  becaufe  it  would  encreafe  the  jealoufy  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  which  would  undoubtedly  expofe  them  daily  to  greater 
burdens,  and  heavier  penalties.  This  fenfible  confideration  has 
of  late  rendered  the  Roman  catholics  as  dutiful  and  zealous 
fubjedfs  as  any  his  majefty  has,  and  their  intereft  in  election  ©f 
members  of  parliament,  which  is  confiderable,  has  for  thefe  30 
years  paft,  commonly  gone  for  the  court.  Scarcely  any  Eng- 
lifh  Roman  catholic,  excepting  thofe  who  were  bred,  or  had 
>ferved  abroad,  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1745, 
and  though  thofe  at  home  were  moft  carefully  obferved,  few  or 
none  of  them  were  found  guilty  of  difloyal  practices. 

I  fhould  here  take  my  leave  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  it  not  necelfary  to  mention  thofe  who  profefs  no  re¬ 
ligion  at  all,  and  yet  have  a  vaft  influence  upon  the  circum¬ 
ftances  and  ftate  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  Thefe  go  under 
the  name  of  Free-thinkers,  and  they  are  divided  into  as  many 
fedfs  as  Chriftianity  itfelf.  Arians  and  Socinians,  words  well 
known  to  imply  a  difbelief  of  the  dodtrines  of  the  church  of 
England,  with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  ftielter  themfelves  under 
the  name  of  Free-thinkers.  The  Deift  fhakes  himfelf  loofe 
of  all  religious  inftitutions,  by  pleading  Free- thinking.  The 
Fataiift,  Who  is  a  branch  of  deifm,  and  in  fadt  fignifies  the  fame 
.  '  ...  as 
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as  a  cfeift,  does  the  like,  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  free-living  is 
often  the  confequence  of  free -thinking,  as  is  feen  in  the  un¬ 
bounded  diffipation,  debauchery  and  impiety  of  its  profeffors. 
What  the  effects  of  this  irreligion  may  prove,  is  hard  to  fay, 
but  it  feems  not  to  be  fo  general  at  prefent  as  in  any  one  reign 
fince  the  revolution.  This  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
difcouragement  it  meets  with  from  the  royal  example,  which 
'has  brought  an  attendance  upon  religious  ordinances  into  credit, 
at  the  court  and  capital.  Another  circumftance,  in  favour  of 
religion,  is  the  noble  provifion,  which  the  enjoyment  of  a. 
bifhopric,  or  a  dignified  ftation  in  the  church  makes,  for  the 
younger  fons  of  noble  families.  The  bench  of  bifhops  has, 
at  no  time  fince  the  reformation,  been  poffeffed  by  fo  many 
men  of  birth  and  quality  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  known  that  fo 
many  young  perfons  of  rank  and  family,  have  been  educated  to 
the  church,  as  at  prefent. 

Language.]  The  Englifh  language  is  known  to  be  a 
compound  of  almoft  every  other  language  in  Europe,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Saxon,  the  French,  and  the  Celtic.  The  Saxon, 
however,  predominates,  and  the  words  that  are  borrowed  from 
the  French,  being  radically  Latin,  are  common  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians.  To  de- 
feribe  it  abftra£Iedly,  would  be  fuperfluous  to  an  Englifh. 
reader,  but  relatively  it  enjoys  all  the  properties,  without 
many  of  the  defedts  of  other  European  languages.  It  is  more 
energic,  manly,  and  expreffive,  than  either  the  French,  or 
the  Italian;  more  copious  than  the  Spanifh,  and  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  the  German,  or  the  other  northern  tongues.  It 
is  fubjedl,  however,  to  great  provincialities  in  its  accent,  for 
the  people  of  one  county  can  fcarcely  underftand  thofe  of  an¬ 
other;  but  this  happens  in  other  countries.  People  of  fortune 
and  education  in  England,  of  both  fexes,  commonly  either 
fpeak,  or  underftand  the  French,  and  many  of  them,  the 
Italian  and  Spanifh ;  but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  foreign 
nations  have  great  difficulty  in  underftanding  the  few  Englifh 
who  talk  Latin,  which  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  difufed  in  England,  even  by  the  learned  profeffions. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  England  may  be  looked 
upon  as  another  word  for  the  feat  of  learning  and  the  Mufes. 
Her  great  Alfred  cultivated  both  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
when  barbarifm  and  ignorance  overfpread  the  reft  of  Europe, 
nor  has  there  fince  his  time  been  wanting  a  continual  fuccef- 
fion  of  learned  men,  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  writings  or  ftudies.  Thefe  are  fo  numerous,  that  a  bare 
catalogue  of  their  names,  down  tQ  this  day,  would  form  a 
moderate  volume. 
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The  Englifh  inftitutions,  fpr  the  benefit  of  fludy,  partake 
of  the  character  of  their  learning.  They  are  folid  and  fub- 
flantial,  and  provide  for  the  eafe,  the  difencumbrance,  the 
peace,  the  plenty,  and  the  conveniency  of  its  profeiTors  5 
witnefs  the  two  univerhties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  infti- 
tutions  that  are  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world,  and  which 
were  refpedled  even  amidfl  the  barbarous  rage  of  civil  war. 
The  induftrious  Leland,  who  was  himfelf  a  moving  library, 
was  the  firfl  who  made  a  fhort  collection  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  thofe  learned  perfons,  who  preceded  the  reign 
of  his  mailer  Henry  VIII.  among  whom  he  has  inferted  feve- 
ral  of  the  blood  royal  of  both  lexes,  particularly  a  fon  and 
daughter  of  the  great  Alfred,  Editha,  the  queen  of  Edward 
the  ConfefTor,  and  other  Saxon  princes,  fome  of  whom  were 
equally  devoted  to  Mars  as  the  Mufes. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  if 
I  fhould  omit  the  mention  of  that  prodigy  of  learning,  and 
natural  philofophy,  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  the  forerunner  in 
foience  to  the  great  Bacon,  lord .  Verulam,  as  the  latter  was 
to  Sirlfaac  Newton.  Among;  the  other  curious  works  afcribed 
to  him  by  Leland,  we  find  treatifes  upon  the  flux  and  reflux  oi 
the  Britifh  fea,  upon  metallurgy,  upon  aflronomy,  cofmogra- 
phy,  and  upon  the  impediments  of  knowledge.  He  lived 
under  Henry  HI.  and  died  at  Oxford  in  1248.  The  honour¬ 
able  Mr.  Walpole  has  preferved  the  memory  of  fome  noble  and 
royal  Englifh  authors,  who  have  done  honour  to  learning  and 
X he  Mufes,  and  to  his  work  I  muff  refer.  Since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  England  refembles  a  galaxy  of  literature  *,  and  it  is  hut 
doing  jufltice  to  the  memory  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  though  other- 
wife  a  dangerous  and  profligate  minifter,  to  acknowledge  that 
both  his  example  and  encouragement,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  polite  arts,  and  the  revival  of  daffical  learning  in  England. 
As  many  of  the  Englifh  clergy  had  different  fentiments  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  encouragement 
was  given  to  learned  foreigners,  to  fettle  in  England.  Edward 
VI.  during  his  fhort  life,  did  a  great  deal  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  foreigners,  and  fhewed  difpofltions  for  cultivating 
the  moft  ufeful  parts  of  learning,  had  he  lived.  Learning,  as 
well  as  liberty,  fuffered  an  almofl:  total,  eclipfe  in  England, 
during  the  bloody  bigotted  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Elizabeth, 
her  filler,  was  herfelf  a  learned  princefs.  She  advanced  many 
perfons'  of  confummate  abilities,  to  high  ranks,  both  in  church 
and  Hate,  but  file  feems  to  have  eonfldered  their  literary 
accomplifhments  to  have  been'only  fecondary  to  their  civil. 
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In  this  fhe  fhewed  herfelf  a  great  politician,  hut  fhe  would 
have  been  a  more  amiable  queen,  had  fhe  railed  genius  from 
obfcurity  ;  for  though  fhe  was  no  flranger  to  Spencer’s  Mufe, 
fhe  buffered  herfelf  to  be  fo  much  impofed  upon,  by  an  unfeel¬ 
ing  minifler,  that  the  poet  languifhed  to  death  in  obfcurity. 
Though  fhe  tailed  the  beauties  of  the  divine  Shakefpear,  yet  we 
know  not  that  they  wrere  diftinguifhed  by  any  particular  adls 
of  her  munificence,  but  her  parfimony  was  nobly  fupplied  by 
her  favourite  the  earl  of  Effex,  the  politefl  Scholar  of  his  age, 
and  his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  were  patrons  of 
genius. 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  England,  con-v 
tinued  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  who  was  very  munificent  to 
Cafaubon,  and  other  foreign  authors  of  diflindlion,  even  of 
different  principles.  He  was  himfelf  no  great  author,  but  his 
example  had  a  wonderful  effect:  upon  his  fubjedls,  for  in  his 
reign  were  formed  thofe  great  mailers  of  polemic  divinity, 
whofe  works  are  almofl  inexhaullible  mines  of  knowledge. 
Nor  mull  it  be  forgot,  that  the  fecond  Bacon,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  by  him  created  vifcount  Verulam,  and 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  was  likewife  the  patron 
of  Camden,  and  other  hiflorians,  as  well  as  antiquaries,  whofe 
works  are  to  this  day  llandards  in  thofe  lludies.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Englifh  learning 
is  under  great  obligations  to  James  I. 

His  fon  Charles  I.  had  a  talle  for  the  polite  arts,  efpecially 
fculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.  He  was  the  patron  of 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  eminent  artills,  fo 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  wars,  he  wo*uld  probably  have 
converted  his  court  and  capital,  into  a  fecond  Athens,  and  the 
collections  he  made  for  that  purpcfe,  considering  his  pecuniary 
difficulties,  were  llupendous.  His  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  imitated  him  in  that  refpedl,  and  laid  out  the  amazing 
fum  of  400,000!.  llerling,  upon  his  cabinet  of  paintings  and 
curiolities.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was,  however,  the  great. 
Maecenas  of  that  age,  and  by  the  immenfe  acquisitions  he 
made  of  antiquities,  efpecially  his  famous  marble  inscriptions, 
•may  hand  upon  a  footing,  as  to  the  encouragement  and  utility 
of  literature,  with  the  greatefl  of  theMedicean  princes.  Charles, 
and  his  court,  had  little  or  no  relifh  for  poetry.  But  fueh 
was  his  generofity  in  encouraging  genius  and  merit  ol  every 
kind,  that  he  increafed  the  falary  of  his  poet  iaureat,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Ben  Johnfon,  from  ioo  marks  to  100I.  per  annum, 
and  a  tierce  of  Spanifh  wine  which  falary  is  continued  to 
this  day. 

Vox.  L  '  R  The 
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The  public  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the  arts,  fuf- 
fered  indeed  an  eclipfe,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
the  fucceeding  ufurpation.  Many  very  learned  men,  however, 
found  their  fituations  under  Cromwell,  though  he  was  no 
Granger  to  their  political  fentiments,  fo  eafy,  that  they  follow¬ 
ed  their  ftudies,  to  the  vaft  benefit  of  every  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  many  works  of  vaft  literary  merit,  appeared  even  in 
thofe  times  of  diftradlion.  Ufher,  Willis,  Harrington,  Wil¬ 
kins,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  other  great  names,  were 
unmolefted  by  that  ufurper,  and  he  would  even  have  filled  the 
univerfities  with  literary  merit,  could  he  have  done  it  with  any 
degree  of  fafety  to  his  government. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
great  proficiency  to  which  it  carried  natural  knowledge,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  inftitution  of  the  royal  fociety.  The  king  him- 
felf  was  an  excellent  judge  of  thofe  ftudies,  and  though  irre¬ 
ligious  himfelf,  England  never  abounded  more  with  learned 
and  able  divines,  than  in  his  reign.  He  loved  painting  and 
poetry,  but  was  far  more  munificent  to  the  former  than  the 
latter.  The  incomparable  Paradife  Loft  by  Milton,  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  his  reign,  but  fo  little  read,  that  the  impreflion  did 
not  pay  the  expence  of  15  1.  given  by  the  bookfeller  for  the 
copy.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  notwithftan cling  the  bad  tafte 
of  his  court  in  leveral  of  the  polite  arts,  by  fome  is  reckoned 
the  Auguftan  age  in  England,  and  is  dignified  with  the  names 
of  Boyle,  Halley,  Kook,  Sydenham,  Harvey,  Temple,  Til- 
lotfon,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Wycherley,  and 
Otway.  The  pulpit  affirmed  more  majefty,  a  better  ftile, 
and  truer  energy,  than  it  ever  had  known  before.  Clafiic  li¬ 
terature  recovered  many  of  its  native  graces,  and  though  Eng¬ 
land  could  not  under  him  boaft  of  a  Jones,  and  a  Vandyke, 
yet  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  introdu.ed  a  more  general  regula¬ 
rity,  than  ever  had  been  known  before  in  architecture,  and 
,  many  excellent  Englifh  painters  (for  Lely  and  Kneller  were 
foreigners)  flourifhed  in  this  reign. 

That  of  James  II.  though  he  likewife  had  a  tafte  for  the 
fine  arts,  is  chicfiy  diftinguifhed  in  the  province  of  literature, 
by  thofe  compofitions  that  were  publiihed  by  the  Englifh  di¬ 
vines  againft  popery,  and  which,  for  ftrength  of  reafoning, 
and  depth  of  erudition,  never  were  equalled  in  any  age  or 
country. 

The  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned  the  reign  of 
William  III.  a  prince,  who  neither  underftood,  nor  loved 
learning,  or  genius  in  any  fhape.  It  flourifhed,  however,  in 
his  reign,  merely  by  the  excellency  of  the  foil,  in  which  it 
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had  been  planted.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  metaphy- 
fical  reafoning,  and  a  fqueamilh  fcepticifm  in  religious 
matters,  prevailed  too  much,  and  this  has  been  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  indifference  as  to  facred  fiubjedls.  Argumen¬ 
tation,  however,  thereby  acquired,  and  has  ftill  preferved  a 
far  more  rational  tone  in  every  province  of  literature,  than  it 
had  before,  efpecially  in  religion  and  philofophy. 

The  moft  uninformed  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
improvements  which  learning,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  received 
under  the  aufpices  of  queen  Anne,  and  which  put  her  court 
at  lead:  on  a  footing  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  its  moft 
fplendid  days.  Many  of  the  great  men,  who  had  figured  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  William,  were  ftill  alive,  and 
in  the  full  exercife  of  their  faculties,  when  a  new  race  fprung 
up,  in  the  republic  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Addifon,  Prior, 
Pope,  Swift,  lord  Bolingbroke,  lord  Shaftefbury,  Arbuthnot, 
Congreve,  Steele,  Rowe,  and  many  other  excellent  writers, 
both  in  verfe  and  profe,  need  but  be  mentioned  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  and  the  Englifh  were  as  triumphant  in  literature  as 
in  war.  Natural  and  moral  philofophy  kept  pace  with 
the  polite  arts,  and  even  religious  and  political  difputes  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  by  the  unbounded 
liberty  which  the  laws  of  England  allow  in  fpeculative  mat¬ 
ters. 

The  minifters  of  George  I.  were  the  patrons  of  erudition, 
and  fome  of  them  were  no  mean  proficients  themfelves.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  in  this  reign  a  poet  held  the  pen. 
of  firft  fecretary  of  ftate,  though  Mr.  Addifon’s  talents  were 
very  inadequate  to  the  poft,  and  his  temper  ftill  more. 

Though  George  II.  was  himfelf  no  Mecsenas,  yet  his  reign 
yielded  to  none  of  the  preceding,  in  the  numbers  of  learned 
and  ingenious  men  it  produced.  The  bench  of  bifhops  was 
never  known  to  be  fo  well  provided  with  able  prplates,  as  it 
was  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  a  full  proof  that  his  nobi¬ 
lity  and  minifters  were  judges  of  literary  qualifications.  In 
other  departments  of  erudition,  the  favour  of  the  public  ge¬ 
nerally  fupplied  the  coldnefs  of  the  court.  After  the  rebellion 
in  the  year  1745,  when  Mr.  Pelham  was  confidered  as  being 
firft  minifter,  this  fcreen  between  government  and  literature, 
was  in  a  great  meafure  removed,  and  men  of  genius  began 
then  to  tafte  the  royal  bounty. 

The  reign  of  his  grandfon  promifes  to  renew  a  golden  age 
to  learning  and  all  the  arts.  The  noble  inftitution  of  a  royal 
academy,  and  his  majefty’s  generous  munificence  to  men  of 
merit,  in  every  ftudy,  have  already  thrown  an  illuftrious  re- 
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fulgence  round  his  court,  which  muft  endear  his  memory  to- 
future  generations. 

Befides  learning,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  the  Englifh 
excel,  in  what  we  call,  the  learned  profeiiions.  Their  courts 
of  juftice  are  adorned  with  greater, abilities  ancj  virtues,  per¬ 
haps,  than  thofe  which  any  other  country  can  heart  of.  A 
remarkable  inftance  of  which,  occurs  in  the  appointments  for 
the  laft  200  years  of  their  loid  chancellors,  who  hold  the 
higheft  and  the  mort  iincontroulable  judicial  feat  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  that  during 
that  time,  their  bench  has  remained  unpolluted  by  corruption, 
or  partial  affections.  The  few  instances  that  may  be  alledged 
to  the  contrary,  fix  no  imputation  of  wilful  guilt  upon  the 
parties.  The  great  lord  chancellor  Bacon  was  cenfured  indeed 
for  corrupt  practices,  but  malevolence  itfelf  does  not  fay  that 
he  was  guilty  any  farther  than  in  too  much  indulgence  to  his 
fervants.  The  cafe  of  one  of  his  fucceffors  is  fit  ill  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  memory,  as  his  cenfure  reflects  difgrace  only 
upon  his  enemies,  and  his  lordrtiip  was,  in  tiie  eyes  of  every 
man  of  candour  and  confcience,  acquitted,  not  only  of  aCtual 
hut  intentional  guilt.  Even  Jefferies,  infernal  as  he  was  in 
his  politics,  never  was  accufed  of  partiality  in  the  caufes  that 
came  before  him  as  chancellor. 

It  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  pulpit,  nor  bar-elo¬ 
quence,  has  been  much  ftudied  in  England  ;  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  their  Jaws.  The  lermons  of 
their  divines  are  often  learned,  and  always  found  as  to  the 
practical  and  dodtrinal  part,  but  the  many  religious  feels  in 
England,  require  to  be  oppofed  rather  by  reafoning  than  elo¬ 
quence.  An  unaccountable  notion  has  however  prevailed  even 
among  the  clergy  themfelves,  that  the  latter  is  incompatible 
with  the  former,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Cicero  and  Demoft- 
henes  were  weakened  by  thofe  powers  of  language,  with  which 
they  are  adorned.  A  Abort  time,  perhaps,  may  remove  this 
prepo.ffeffion,  and  convince  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  that 
true  eloquence  is  the  firft  and  faireft  hand-maid  of  argumen¬ 
tation.  The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  am 
infin uating,  that  the  preachers  of  the  Englifh  church  are  de- 
llitute  of  the  graces  of  elocution,  fo  far  from  that,  no  clergy 
in  the  world  can  equal  them,  in  the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of 
language,  though  I  think  that  if  they  confulted  more  than 
they  do  the  powers  of  elocution,  they  would  preach  with  more 
effect.  If  the  femblance  of  thofe  powers,  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  ignorant  enthufiafts,  are  attended  with  the  amazing 
effects  we  daily  fee,  what  mult  not  be  the  confequence,  if 
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“they  were  exerted  in  reality,  and  fupported  with  fpirit  and 
learning. 

The  laws  of  England  are  of  fo  peculiar  a  calf,  that  the 
feveral  pleadings  at  the  bar,  do  not  admit,  or  but  very  fpa- 
ringly,  of  the  flowers  of  fpeech,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  a 
pleading  in  the  Ciceronian  manner,  would  make  a  ridiculous 
appearance  in  Weftminfter-hall.  The  Engl ifh  lawyers,  how¬ 
ever,  though  they  deal  little  in  eloquence,  are  well  verfed  in 

rhetoric  and  reafoning. 

,  ^  , 

Parliamentary  fpeaking  not  being  bound  down  to  that  pre¬ 
cedent  which  is  required  in  the  courts  of  law,  no  nation  in 
the  world  can  produce  fo  many  examples  of  true  eloquence, 
as  the  Englifh  fenate  in  its  two  houfes,  witnefs  the  fine  fpeech es 
made  by  both  parties,  in  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  thofe  that  have  been  printed  fmee  the  accefnon  of  the  pre- 
fent  family. 

Medicine  and  furgery,  botany,  anatomy,  and  all  the  arts  or 
fludies  for  preferving  life,  have  been  carried  into  great  perfec¬ 
tion  by  the  Englifh,  and  every  member  of  the  medical  profef-’ 
flon,  is  fure  of  an  impartial  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  public. 
The  fame  may  be  fa i d  of  mufic,  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Even  agriculture  and  mechanifm,  are  now  reduced  in  England 
to  fciences,  and  that  too  without  any  public  encouragement, 
but  that  given  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  afib- 
ciate  themfelves  for  that  purpofe.  In  fhip-building,  clock 
work,  and  the  various  branches  of  cutlery,  they  Hand  unri¬ 
valled. 

Universities.]  I  have  already  mentioned  the  two  uni- 
verfities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  which  have  been  the  fe- 
minaries  of  more  learned  men  than  any  in  Europe,  and  fome 
have  ventured  to  fay,  than  all  other  literary  inftitutions.  It 
is  certain  that  their  magnificent  buildings,  which  of  late  years, 
in  fplendour  and  architecture,  rival  the  moft  fuperb  royal  edi¬ 
fices,  the  rich  endowments,  the  liberal  eafe  and  tranquillity  en¬ 
joyed  by  thofe  who  inhabit  them,  furpafs  all  the  ideas  which 
foreigners,  who  vifit  them,  conceive  of  literary  focieties.  So 
refpedtable  are  they  in  their  foundations,  that  each  univerflty 
fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  their  chan¬ 
cellors  and  officers  have  ever  a  civil  jurifdidion  over  their  ftu- 
dents,  the  better  to  fecure  their  independency.  Their  col¬ 
leges,  in  their  revenues  and  buildings,  exceed  thofe  of  many 
other  univerfities.  In  Oxford  there  are  20,  befides  five  halls, 
that  are  not  endowed,  and  where  the  fludents  maintain  them¬ 
felves.  The  colleges  of  Oxford  are  Univerflty,  founded  as 
fome  fay  by  Alfred  the  Great.  Baliol,  founded  by  John  Ba- 
liol,  king  of  Scots,  in  1262.  Merton,  founded  by  Walter  of 
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Merton,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  high  chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1267.  Exeter,  founded  in  1316,  by  Walter  Sta¬ 
pleton,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  lord  treafurer  of  England.  Oriel, 
founded  by  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1324.  Queen’s,  founded 
by  Robert  Eglesfield,  chaplain  to  queen  Philippa,  confort  to 
Edward  III.  in  her  honour.  New  college,  founded  in  1386, 
by  William  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  but  finifhed 
by  Thomas  de  Rotheram,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  lord  high 
chancellor,  in  the  year  1475.  All  Souls,  founded  by  Henry 
Chicheley,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  1437.  Magdalen, 
was  founded  by  William  Patten,  alias  Wainfleet,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  and  lord  chancellor,  in  the  year  1458.  Brazen 
Nofe,  founded  in  1509,  by  William  Smith,  bifhop  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  Corpus  Chrifti,  founded  in  1516,  by  Richard  Fox, 
bifhop  of  Winchefler.  Chrift  Church,  founded  by  car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  in  1515,  but  compleated  by  others,  and  is 
now  the  cathedral  of.  the  diocefe.  Trinity,  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  foon  after  the  reformation.  St.  John 
Baptift  was  founded  in  1555,  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  lord 
mayor  of  London.  Jefus,  was  begun  by  Hugh  Price,  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Rochefter,  and  appropriated  to  the  Welch. 
Wadham,  fo  called  from  its  founder  Nicholas  Wadham, 
of  Somerfetfhire,  Efq.  It  was  begun  by  him  in  the  year 
1609,  but  finifhed  after  his  death,  by  his  lady,  in  1613. 
Pembroke,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
lord  high  chancellor,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Tefdale,  Efq; 
Richard  Wrightwick,  B.  D.  in  1624.  Worcefter,  was  erecfted 
into  a  college,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  of  Aftley,  in  Worcef- 
terfhire. 

To  thefe  19  may  be  added  Hertford  college,  formerly  Hart- 
Hall  ;  but  a  patent  having  pafted  the  great  feal  in  the  year 
1740,  for  erebling  it  into  a  college,  that  defign  is  now  carry¬ 
ing  into  execution. 

The  five  halls  are  thefe  following  :  Alban  hall,  Edmund  hall, 
St.  Mary’s  hall,  New-inn  hall,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  hall. 

The  colleges  of  Cambridge  are  Peter-houfe,  founded  by 
Hugh  Balfham,  prior  of  Ely,  in  1257,  who  was  afterwards 
bifhop  of  that  fee.  Clare  hall,  founded  in  1340,  by  a  bene- 
fadlion  of  lady  Elizabeth  Clare,  countefs  of  Alftor.  Pem¬ 
broke  hall,  founded  feven  years  after,  by  a  countefs  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  St.  Bennet’s,  or  Corpus  Chrifti,  founded  about  the 
fame  time,  by  the  united  guilds,  or  fraternities  of  Corpus 
Chrifti,  and  the  Blefted  Virgin.  Trinity  hall,  founded  by 
Bateman,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  about  the  year  1548.  Gonvil 
and  Caius,  founded  by  Edmund  de  Gonvil  in  1348,  completed 
by  bifhop  Bateman,  and  additionally  endowed  200  years  after. 
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fey  John  Caius,  a  phyfician,  King’s  college,  founded  by 
Henry  VI.  and  completed  by  his  fucceflors.  Queen’s  college, 
was  founded  by  the  fame  king’s  confort,  butfinifhed  by  Elizabeth, 
wife  to  Edward  IV.  Catharine  hall,  founded  by  Richard 
Woodlark  in  1475.  Jefus  college,  founded  by  John  AI- 
cock,  bilhop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Chrift  col¬ 
lege  was  founded  about  tire  fame  time,  by  that  king’s  mother, 
Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond.  St.  John’s  college  was 
founded  by  the  fame  lady.  Magdalen  college  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Audley,  baron  of  Walden,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Trinity  college  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  Emanuel 
college,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  in  1584.  Sidney  college 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Ratcliff,  earl  of  Sufiex,  in  1588, 
and  had  its  name  from  his  wife  Frances  Sidney. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  }  This  head  is  fo 
edifices,  public  and  private.  I  very  extenfive, 
that  I  can  only  touch  upon  objedfs  that  can  affift  in  giving  the 
reader  fome  idea  of  its  importance,  grandeur,  or  utility. 

*  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifh  empire,  naturally 
takes  the  lead  in  this  divifion’;  it  appears  to  have  been  founded 
between  the  reigns  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Nero,  but  by  whom 
is  uncertain;  for  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  a  place 
of  great  trade  in  Nero’s  time,  and  foon  after  became  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  ifland.  It  was  firft  walled  about  with  hewn 
Hones,  and  Britifh  bricks,  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  the 
walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about  three  miles, 
with  feven  principal  gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a 
bifhop’s  fee  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  bifhop  of  London  was  at 
the  council  of  Arles,  in  the  year  314  :  he  alfo  fettled  a  mint 
in  it,  as  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  coins. 

London,  in  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weftminfter,  South¬ 
wark,  and  part  of  Middlefex,  is  a  city  of  a  very  furprizing 
extent,  of  prodigious  wealth,  and  of  the  moft  extenfive  trade. 
This  city,  when  confidered  with  all  its  advantages,  is.  now 
what  ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  the  feat  of  liberty,  the  en- 
courager  of  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  Lon¬ 
don  is  the  centre  of  trade  ;  it  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  all 
the  countries  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  which  every  part  fend  their  commodities,  from  whence 
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*  London  is  fituated  in  510  3 1 7  north  latitude,  400  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh, 
and  270  fouth-eaft  of  Dublin ;  180  miles  weft  of  Amfterdam,  210  north-weft  of 
Paris,  500  fouth-weft  of  Copenhagen,  600  north-weft  of  Vienna,  790  fouth-weft 
of  Stockholm,  800  north-eaft  of  Madrid,  820  north-weft  of  Rome,  850  north-eaft 
of  Lilbon,  1360  north-weft  of  Conftantinople,  and  1414  fouth-weft  of  Mofcow. 
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they  again  2rc  fent  back  into  every  town  in  the  nation,  and  .to 
every  part  of  the  world.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages, 
by  land  and  water,  are  conftantly  employed  ;  and  from  hence 
arifes  that  circulation  in  the  national  body,  which  renders 
every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  profperous.  condition ; 
a  circulation  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head,  and  the 
moil  diftant  members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noble¬ 
men  ;  witnefs  their  incredible  loans  to  government ;  and  there 
is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  {hops  of  tradefmen  make 
fuch  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or  are  better  ftocked. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river,  which, 
though  not  the  largelb,  is  the  richeft  and  moll  commodious 
for  commerce  of  any  in  the  world.  It  being  continually  filled 
with  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the  moil  diftant  climates  ;  and  ‘ 
its  banks  being  from  London-bridge  to  Blackwall,  almoib  one 
continued  great  magazine  of  naval  ftores,  containing  three 
large  wet  docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  building 
of  lhips,  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants,  befide  the  places  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters  ;  and  the  king’s 
yards  lower  down  the  river  for  the  building  men  of  war.  As 
this  city  is  about  60  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys,  by 
means  of  this  beautiful  river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation, 
without  the  danger  of  being  furprized  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of 
being  annoyed  by  the  moift  vapours  of  the  fea.  It  rifes  regu¬ 
larly  from  the  water-fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on  both  Tides 
along  its  banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eaft  to  weft 
in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  for  near  20  miles  on  all  Tides,  in  a  fuccefiion  of  magni¬ 
ficent  villas,  and  populous  villages,  the  country  feats  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  tradefmen  ;  whither  the  latter  retire  for  the  benefit 
of  the  frefh  air,  and  to  relax  their  minds  from  the  hurry  of 
bufine'fs.  The  regard  paid  by  the  legiflature  to  the  property  of 
the  fubjedf,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  bounds  being  fixed  for 
its  extenfion. 

The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afeertain 
its  extent.  However,  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  be  above  feven  miles  from  Kyde-park  corner 
to  Poplar,  and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  three,  in  other 
two  ;  and  in  other  again  not  much  above  half  a  mile.  Hence 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  almoft  18  miles.  But  it  is 
much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  extent  of  a  city  fo  ir¬ 
regularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are  com¬ 
puted  to  be  near  a  million  ;  and  from  the  number  of  edifices 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  religion. 

Of  thefe,  befide  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  collegiate 
church  at  Weftminfter,  there  are  102  parifin  churches,  and 
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69  chapels  of  the  eflablifhed  religion  ;  21  French  proteffant 
chapels  ;  11  chapels  belonging  to  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes, 
&c.  33  baptift  meetings  ;  26  independent  meetings  ;  28  pref- 
byterian  meetings;  19  popifh  chapels,  and  meeting-houfes  for 
the  ufe  of  foreign  ambafi'adors,  and  people  of  various  fedls ; 
and  3  Jews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  are  326  places  devoted 
to  religious  worfhip,  in  the  compafs  of  this  vaft  pile  of  build¬ 
ings,  without  reckoning  the  21  out-parifhes,  ufually  included 
within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  100  alms-houfes,  about 
20  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  10  public  prifons,  15 
fiefii-markets ;  1  market  for  live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more 
particularly  for  herbs ;  and  23  other  markets  for  corn,  coals, 
hay,  &c.  15  inns  of  court,  27  public  fquares,  befide  thole 
within  any  lingle  buildings,  as  the  Temple,  Sic.  3  bridges, 
49  halls  for  companies,  8  public  fchools,  called  free-fchools  5 
and  131  charity-fchools,  which  provide  education  for  5034 
poor  children;  207  inns,  447  taverns,  551  coffee- houfes,  5975 
alehoufes  ;  800  hackney  coaches ;  400  ditto  chairs  ;  7000 
{Beets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  130,000  dwelling-houfes, 
containing,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  about  1,000,000  in¬ 
habitants,  who,  according  to  a  late  eftimate,  confume  annually 
the  following  articles  of  provifions. 


Black  cattle  —  — 

Sheep  and  lambs  —  — 

Calves  —  —  — 

Swine  — •  —  — - 

Pigs  —  —  — 

Poultry,  and  wild  fowl  innumerable 
Mackarel  fold  at  Billingfgate  — 

Oyfters,  bufhels  ,  —  — 

Small  boats  with  cod,  haddock.,  whiting.  &c. 
over  and  above  thofe  brought  by  land-carriage 
and  great  quantities  of  river  and  falt-fifh 
Butter,  pounds  weight,  about  — 

Cheefe,  ditto,  about  —  1 — 

Gallons  of  milk  —  •—  — - . 

Barrels  of  flrong  beer  — * —  — « 

Barrels  of  fmall  beer  —  — 

Tons  of  foreign  wines  —  — 

Gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  diflilled  7 
waters,  above  /  —  —  — .  5 

Pounds  weight  of  candles,  above  — • 


•1 


98,244 

7JI’I23 

194,76° 

186,932 

52,000 

14,740,000 

115.536 

1.398 

16,000,000 

20,000,000 

7,000,000 

1,172,494 

798,495 

30,044 

11,000,000 

11,000,000 


London 
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London  bridge  was  firft  built  of  ftone  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  about  the  year  1163,  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wool,  which  in 
courfe  of  time  gave  rife  to  the  notion  that  it  was  built  upon 
wool-packs  ;  from  that  time  it  has  undergone  many  alterations 
and  improvements,  particularly  fince  the  year  1756,  when 
the  houfes  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  rendered  more 
convenient  and  beautiful.  The  paflage  for  carriages  is  31 
feet  bread,  and  7  feet  on  each  fide  for  foot  paflengers.  It 
erodes  the  Thames,  where  it  is  915  feet  broad,  and  has  at 
prefent  19  arches  of  about  20  feet  wide  each,  but  the  centre 
one  is  confiderably  larger. 

Weftminfter- bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  compleat 
and  elegant  ftrudlures  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  (tone,  and  extended  over  the  river  at  a  place' 
where  it  is  1,223  ^eet  broad  ;  which  is  above  300  feet  broader 
than  at  London-bridge.  On  each  fide  is  a  fine  balluftrade  of 
flone,  with  places  of  flielter  from  the  rain.  The  width  of 
the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine  foot  way  for 
paflengers.  It  confifts  of  14  piers,  and  13  large,  and  two 
(mail  arches,  all  femi-circular,  that  in  the  center  being  76  feet 
wide,  and  the  reft  decreasing  four  feet  each  from  the  other  ;  fo 
that  the  two  leaft  arches  of  the  13  great  ones,  are  each  52  feet. 
It  is  computed  that  the  value  of  40,000  1.  in  ftone,  and  other 
materials  is  always  under  water.  This  magnificent  ftruclure 
was  begun  in  1738,  and  finifhed  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of 
389,000 1.  defrayed  by  the  parliament. 

Black-friars-bridge  falls  nothing  fhort  of  that  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  either  in  magnificence  or  workmanfhip  ;  but  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  on  the  two  fhores,  obliged  the  architect  to  em¬ 
ploy  elliptical  arches  ;  which,  however,  have  a  very  fine  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  many  unqueftionable judges,  prefer  it  to  Weftminfter- 
bridge.  This  bridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finifhed  in  1770, 
at  the  expence  of  120,000 1.  to  be  difeharged  by  a  toll  upon 
the  paflengers.  It  is  fituated  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  Weftminfter  and  London,  commands  a  view 
of  the  Thames  from  the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and  difeovers 
the  majefty  of  St.  Paul’s  in  a  very  ftriking  manner. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  is  the  moft  capacious,  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  regular  Proteftant  church  in  the  world.  The  length 
within  is  500  feet ;  and  its  height,  from  the  marble  pavement 
to  the  crofs,on  the  top  of  the  cupola,  is  340.  It  is  built  of  Port¬ 
land  ftone,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orders,  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  to  which  in 
fome  refpeefts  it  is  fuperior.  St.  Paul’s  church  is  the  principal 
work  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  undoubtedly  the  only 
•4cYk  of  the  fame  magnitude,  that  ever  was  compleated  by  one 
man.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  finifhed  the  building  37 
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years  after  he  himfelf  laid  the  firft  {tone.  It  takes  up  fix  acres 
of  ground,  though  the  whole  length  of  this  church  meafures 
no  more  than  the  width  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  expence  of  re¬ 
building  it  after  the  fire  of  London,  was  defrayed  by  a  duty 
on  coals,  and  is  computed  at  a  million  fterling. 

Weftminfter  abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  Weftmin- 
Iter,  is  a  venerable  pile  of  building,  in  the  Gothic  talte.  It 
was  firft  built  by  Edward  the  Confeffor ;  king  Henry  III.  re¬ 
built  it  from  the  ground,  and  Henry  VII.  added  a  fine  chapel  to 
the  eaft  end  of  it;  this  is  the  repofitory  of  the  deceafed  Britifii 
kings  and  nobility ;  and  here  are  alfo  monuments  ere&ed  to 
the  memory  of  many  great  and  illuftrious  perfonages,  com¬ 
manders  by  fea  and  land,  philofophers,  poets,  &c.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  4000 1.  a  year,  out  of  the  coal  duty, 
was  granted  by  parliament  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  infide  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen’s  Wal  brook,  is  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  lightnefs  and  elegance,  and  does  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  fteeples  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  St.  Bride’s,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  complete  in  their  kind  of  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  though  architecture  has  laid  down  no  rules  for  fuch  erec¬ 
tions.  Few  churches  in  or  about  London  are  without  fome 
beauty.  The  fimplicity  of  the  portico  in  Covent-GarJen  is 
worthy  the  pureft  ages  of  antient  architecture.  That  of  St. 
Martin’s  in  the  Fields  would  be  noble  and  ftriking,  could  it 
be  feen  from  a  proper  point  of  view.  Several  of  the  new 
churches  are  built  in  an  elegant  tafte,  and  even  fome  of  the 
chapels  have  gracefulnefs  and  proportion  to  recommend  them. 
The  Banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  is  but  a  very  fmall  part 
of  a  noble  palace,  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  royal  refi- 
dence,  and  as  it  now  ltands,  under  all  its  di  fad  vantages,  its 
fymmetry,  and  ornaments,  are  in  the  higheft  ftile  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  architecture. 

Weftminfter-hall,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes  a  mean, 
and  no  very  advantageous  appearance,  is  a  noble  Gothic  build¬ 
ing,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft  room  in  the  world,  it  being 
220  feet  long,  and  70  broad.  Its  roof  is  the  fined:  of  its  kind 
that  can  be  feen.  Here  are  held  the  coronation  feafts  of  our 
kings  and  queens  ;  alfo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king’s-bench, 
and  common-pleas,  and  above  flairs,  that  of  the  exchequer. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  Monument,  ereCfed  at 
the  charge  of  the  city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  being 
deflroyed  by  fire,  is  juftiy  worthy  of  notice.  This  column, 
which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  exceeds  all  the  obelifks  and  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  antients,  it  being  202  feet  high,  with  a  ftair-cafe 
in  the  middle  to  afcend  to  the  balcony,  which  is  about  30  feet 
fhort  of  the  top,  from  whence  there  are  other  fteps,  made  for 
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perfons  to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which  is  fafhioned  like 
an  urn,  with  a  flame  ifiuing  from  it.  On  the  bafe  of  the  Mo¬ 
nument,  next  the  flreet,  the  deftru&ion  of  the  city,  and  the 
relief  given  to  the  fufferers  by  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  is 
emblematically  reprefented  in  bas  relief.  The  north  and  fouth 
fldes  of  the  bafe  have  each  a  Latin  infcription,  the  one  de¬ 
ferring  its  dreadful  defolation  and  the  other  its  fplendid  re- 
fuire&ion ;  and  on  the  eafl:  fide  is  an  infcription,  fhewing 
when  the  pillar  was  begun  and  finilhed.  The  charge  of  ere£l- 
ing  this  monument,  which  was  begun  by  Sir  Chriftophelr 
Wren  in  1671,  and  finiflied  by  him  in  1677 ,  amounted  to  up¬ 
ward  of  13,0001. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  large  noble  building,  and  is  faid 
to  have  coft  above  80,000  1. 

We  might  here  give  a  defeription  of  the  Tower  f.  Bank  of 
England,  theNew-treafury,the  Admiral  ty-oflice,  and  the  Horfe- 


*  Which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  a  In  the  year  of  Chrift,  1666,  Sept,  2,  eaftward  from 
hence,  at  the  diftance  of  202.  feet  (the  height  of  this  column)  a  terrible  fire  broke 
out  about  midnight ;  which  driven  on  by  a  high  wind,  not  only  wafted  the  adjacent 
parts,  but  alf)  very  remote  places,  with  incredible  crackling  and  fury.  It  confumed 
89  churches,  the  city-gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  ftru£ture$,--hofpitals,  fchocls, 
libraries,  a  vaft  number  of  ftately  edifices,  13,000  dwelling-houfes,  and  400  ftreets. 
Of  the  26  wards  it  utterly  deftroyed  15,  and  left  eight  others  shattered  and  half 
burnt.  The  ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  fide 
to  the  Temple  church  5  and  from  the  north-eaft  along  the  wall  to  Holborn-bridge. 
To  the  eftates  and  fortunes  of  the  city  it  was  mercilefs,  but  to  their  lives  very  fa¬ 
vourable,  that  it  might  in  all  things  refemble  the  laft  conflagration  of  the  world.  The 
deftru£licn  was  fudden;  for  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  the  city  was  feen  molt  fiourifh- 
ing,  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  when  this  fatal  fire  had  bafiled  all 
human  eounfelsand  endeavours  ;  in  the  opinion  of  all,  it  flopped,  as  it  were  by  a 
command  from  heaven,  and  was  on  every  fide  extinguifhed.” 

*p  In  examining  the  curiofities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin 
with  thole  on  the  outfide  the  principal  gate  ;  the  firft  thing  a  ftranger  ufually  goes 
to  vifit  is  the  wild  beafts  ;  which,  from  their  fituation,  firft  prefent  themfelves  :  for 
having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  pafied  what  is  called  the  fpur-guard,  the  keeper’s 
houfe  prefents  itfclf  before  you,  which  is  known  by  a  painted  lion  on  the  wall,  and 
another  over  the  dcor  which  leads  to  their  dens.  By  rmging  a  bell,  and  paying  fix- 
pence  each  perfon,  you  may  eafily  gain  admittance. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the  Mint,  which  comprehends  near  one- 
third  of  the -Tow  er,  and  contains  houfes  for  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  coinage. 
On  palling  the  principal  gate  you  fee  the  White  Tower,  built  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  This  is  a  large,  fquare,  irregular  ftone  building,  fituated  almoft  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  no  one  fide  anfwering  to  another,  nor  any  of  its  watch  towers,  of  which  there 
are  four  at  the  top,  built  alike.  One  of  thefe  towers  is  now  converted  into  an  ob- 
fervatory.  In  the  firft  ftory  are  two  noble  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  fmall  armoury 
lor  the  fea-fervice,  it  having  various  forts  of  arms,  very  curioufiy  laid  up,  for  above 
10,000  feamen.  In  the  other  room  are  many  clofets  and  preffes,  all  filled  with 
warlike  engines  and  inftruments  of  death.  Over  this  are  two  other  floors,  one 
principally  filled  with  arms ;  the  other  with  arms  and  other  warlike  inftruments, 
as  fpades,  fhovels,  pick-axes,  and  cheveaux  de  frize.  In  the  upper  ftory,  dre  kept 
match,  Iheep-fkins,  tanned  hides,  & c.  and  in  a  little-room,  called  Julius  Caefar’s 
chapel,  are  depofited  fome  records,  containing  perhaps  the  antient  ufages  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  place.  In  this  building  are  alfo  preferved  the  models  of  the  new-in¬ 
vented  engines  of  deftruftion,  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  prefented  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Near  the  fouthweft  angle  of  the  White-Tower,  is  the  Spanifh  armoury, 
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guards  at  White-hall,  the  Mews,  where  the  king’s  horfes  are 
kept ;  the  Manfion-houfe  of  the  lord-mayor,  the  Cuftom- 

houfe, 

in  which  are  depofited  the  fpoils  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible  Armada; 
in  order  to  perpetuate  to  lateft  pofterity,  the  memory  of  that  fignal  vi&ory,  obtained  - 
by  the  Englifh  over  the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Phijip  II. 

You  now  come  to  the  grand  ftore-houfe,  a  noble  building,  to  the  northward  of 
the  White  Tower,  that  extends  245  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  It  was  be¬ 
gun  by  king  James  II.  who  built  it  to  the  firft  floor ;  but  it  was  finiftjed  by  king 
William  III.  who  erected  that  magnificent  room  called  the  New,  or  Small  Armoury, 
in  which  that  prince,  with  queen  Mary,  his  confort,  dined  in  great  form,  having 
all  the  warrant  workmen  and  labourers  to  attend  them,  drefled  in  white  gloves,  and 
aprons,  the  ufual  badges  of  the  order  of  mafonry.  To  this  noble  room  you  are  led 
by  a  folding  door,  adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  Tower  chapel,  which  leads  to  a 
grand  ftaircafe  of  50  eafy  fteps.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  uppermoft  landing-place  is 
the  work-fhop,  in  which  are  constantly  employed  about  14  furbifhers,  in  cleaning, 
repairing,  and  new-placing  the  arms.  On  entering  the  armoury,  you  fee  whatthev- 
call  a  wildernefs  of  arms,  fo  artfully  difpofed,  that  at  one  view  you  behold  arms 
for  near  80,000  men,  all  bright,  and  fit  for  fervice  :  a  fight  which  it  is  impofiibie 
to  behold  without  aftoniftiment ;  and  "befide  thofe  expofed  to  view,  there  were,  be¬ 
fore  the  late  war,  16  chefts  fhut  up,  each  cheft.  holding  about  1,200  mu/kets. 
The  arms  were  originally  difpofed  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  contrived  to  place  them  in 
this  beautiful  order,  both  here  and  in  the  guard  chamber  of  Hampton-eourt.  He 
was  a  common  gun-fmith  ;  but  after  he  had  performed  this  work,  which  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  people  of  all  nations,  he  was  allowed  a  penfion  from  the  crown  for  his 
ingenuity. 

Upon  the  ground  floor  under  the  fmall  armoury,  is  a  large  room  of  equal  dimen- 
fions  with  that,  fupported  by  20  pillars,  all  hung  round  with  implements  of  War. 
This  room,  which  is  24  feet  high,  has  a  paffage  in  the  middle  16  feet  wide.  At 
the  fight  of  fuch  a  variety  of  the  moft  dreadful  engines  of  deftruction,  before  whole 
thunder  the  meft  fuperb  edifices,  the  nobleft  works  of  art,  and  number  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  fall  together  in  one  common  and  undiitinguifhed  ruin  ;  one  cannot  help 
wifliing  that  thofe  horrible  inventions  had  ffcill  lain,  like  a  falfe  conception,  in  the  ' 
womb  of  nature,  never  to  have  been  ripened  into  birth. 

The  horfe  armoury  is  a  plain  brick  building,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  White 
Tower;  and  is  an  edifice  rather  convenient  than  elegant,  where  the  lpe&ator  is  en¬ 
tertained  with  a  repvefentation  of  thofe  kings  and  heroes  of  our  own  nation,  with 
whofe  gallant  adtions  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  is  well  acquainted;  fome  of  them 
equipped  and  fitting  on  horfeback,  in  the  fame  bright  and  Alining  armour  they  were 
ujed  to  wear  when  they  performed  thofe  glorious  actions  that  give  them  a  uiftin- 
guifhed  place  in  the  Britifii  annals. 

You  now  come  to  t-he  line  of  kings,  which  your  conductor  begins  by  reverfingthe 
order  of  chronology  ;  fo  that  in  foliowing  them  we  muft  place  the  laft  firft. 

In  a  dark,  ftrong,  ftone  room,  about  20  yards  to  the  eaftward  of  the  grand  ftore- 
houfe,  or  new  armoury,  the  crown  jewels  are  depofited.  1.  The  imperial  crown, 
with  which  it  is  pretended  that  all  the  kings  of  England  have  been  crowned  fince 
Edward  the  Confeflbr,  in  104a.  It  is  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds,  rubles,  eme¬ 
ralds,  faphires  and  pearls  :  the  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white 
taflfety,  turned  up  with  three  rows  of  ermine.  They  are  however  miftaken  in 
Ihewing  this  as  the  ancient  imperial  diadem  of  St.  Edward  ;  for  that,  with  the 
other  moft  ancient  regalia  of  this  kingdom,  was  kept  in  the  arched  room  in  the 
cloifters  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  till  the  grand  rebellion;  when  in  1-42,  Harry 
Martin,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  broke  open  the  iron  cheft  in  which  it  was  fe- 
cured,  took  it  thence,  and  fold  it,  together  with  the  robes,  fword,  and  feepter,  of 
St.  Edward.  However,  after  the  reftoration,  king  Charles  II.  had  one  made  in 
imitation  of  it,  which  is  that  now'  fhewn.  II.  The  golden  orb  or  globe,  put  into 
the  king’s  right  hand  before  he  is  crowned ;  and  borne  in  his  left  hand  with  the 
feeptre  in  his  right,  upon  his  return  into  Weftminfter-Hall  after  he  is  crowned.  It 
is  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl,  and  enriched  with  precious  ftones. 
On  the  top  is  an  amethyft,  of  a  violet  colour,  near  an  inch  and  an  half  in  height, 
ifet  with  a  rich  crofs  of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds,  pe2rh,  and  precious  ftones. 

The 
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houfe,  Indla-houfc,  and  a  vaft  number  of  other  public  build¬ 
ings  3  befide  the  magnificent  edifices  raifed  by  our  nobility  ;  as 

Charlton- 


The  whole  height  of  the  ball  and  cup  is  1 1  inches.  III.  The  golden  fcepter,  wfith 
its  crofs  fet  upon  a  large  amethyft  of  great  value,  garnifhed  round  with  table  dia¬ 
monds.  The  handle  of  the  fcepter  is  plain  ;  but  the  pummel  is  fet  round  with  ru¬ 
bies,  emeralds  and  fmall  diamonds.  The  top  rifes  into  a  feur  de  lis  of  fix  leaves, 
all  enriched  with  precious  ftones,  from  whence  iflues  a  mound  or  ball,  made  of  the 
amethyft  already  mentioned.  The  crofs  is  quite  covered  with  precious  ftones. 
IV.  The  fcepter  with  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  peace,  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
fmall  Jerufalem  crofs,  finely  ornamented  with  table  diamonds  and  jewels  of  great 
value.  This  emblem  was  firft  ufed  by  Edward  the  Confeffor,  as  appears  by  his 
feal ;  but  the  ancient  fcepter  and  dove  was  fold  with  the  reft  of  the  regalia,  and  this 
now  in  the  Tower  was  made  after  the  reftoration.  V.  St.  Edward’s  ftafF,  four 
feet  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  inches  three  quarters  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  all  of  beaten  gold,  which  is  carried  before  the  king  at  his  coronation. 
VI.  The  rich  crown  of  ftate,  worn  by  his  majefty  in  parliament  ;  in  which  is  a 
large  emerald  feven  inches  round  ;  a  pearl  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  world,  and 
a  ruby  of  ineftimable  value.  VII.  The  crown  belonging  to  his  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  king  wears  his  crown  on  his  head  while  he  fits  upon  the 
throne ;  but  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  placed  before  him,  to  fhew  that  he  is 
not  yet  come  to  it.  VIII.  The  late  queen  Mary’s  crown,  globe,  and  fcepter,  with 
the  diadem  fhe  wore  at  her  coronation  with  her  confort  king  William  III.  IX. 
An  ivory  fcepter,  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  made  for  king  James  II. ’s  queen,  whofe 
garniture  is  gold,  and  the  dove  on  the  top  gold,  enamelled  with  white.  X.  The 
curtava ,  or  fvvord  of  mercy,  which  has  a  blade  thirty-two  inches  long,  and  near 
two  broad,  is  without  a  point,  and  is  borne  naked  before  the  king  at  his  corona¬ 
tion,  between  the  two  fwords  of  juftice,  fpiritual  and  temporal.  XI.  The  golden 
fpurs,  and  the  armillas,  which  are  bracelets  for  the  wrifts.  Thefe,  though  very 
antique,  are  worn  at  the  coronation.  XII.  The  ampulla,  or  eagle  of  gold,  finely 
engraved,  which  holds  the  holy  oil  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  are  anointed 
with;  and  the  golden  fpoon  that  the  bilhop  pours  the  oil  into.  Thefe  are  two 
pieces  of  great  antiquity.  The  golden  eagle,  including  the  pedeftal,  is  about  nine 
inches  high,  and  the  wings  expand  about  feven  inches.  The  whole  weighs  about 
ten  ounces.  The  head  of  the  eagle  ferews  off  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which 
is  made  hollow,  for  holding  the  holy  oil;  and  when  the  king  is  anointed  by  the 
bifbop,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  fpoon  out  of  the  bird’s  bill.  XIII.  A  rich  falt- 
feller  of  ftate,  in  form  like  the  fquare  White  Tower,  and  fo  exquifitely  wrought, 
that  the  workmanfbip  of  modern  times  is  in  no  degree  equal  to  it.  It  is  of  gold, 
and  ufed  only  on  the  king’s  table  at  the  coronation.  XIV.  A  noble  filver  font, 
double  gilt,  and  elegantly  wrought,  in  which  the  royal  family  are  thriftened.  XV. 
A  large  filver  fountain,  prefented  to  king  Charles  II.  by  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
very  curioufly  wrought ;  but  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  above.  Befides  thefe, 
which  are  commonly  fhewn,  there  are  in  the  jewel  office,  all  the  crown  jewels  worn 
by  the  prince  and  princefles  at  coronations,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  old  plate. 

The  Record  Office  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one  above  another,  and  a  large  round 
room,  where  the  rolls  ares  kept.  Thefe  are  all  handfomely  wainfeoted,  the  wain- 
fcot  being  framed  into  prefies  round  each  room,  within  w’hich  are  fhelves,  and  re- 
pofitories  for  the  records ;  and  for  the  eafier  finding  of  them,  the  year  of  each  reign 
is  inferibed  on  the  infide  of  thefe  prefies,  and  the  records  placed  accordingly. 
Within  thefe  prefies,  which  amount  to  56  in  number,  are  depofited  all  the  rolls, 
from  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  but  thofe  after  this  laft  period  are  kept  in  the  rolls  chapel.  The 
records  in  the  Tower,  among  other  things,  contain,  the  foundation  of  abbies, 
and  other  religious  houfes  ;  the  ancient  tenures  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  with 
a  furvey  of  the  manors ;  the  original  of  laws  and  ftatutes ;  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  equity;  the  rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Britifh  feas  ;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes;  the  atchievements  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  foreign  wars ;  the  fettlemcnt  of  Ireland,  as  to  law  and  dominion ;  the 
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Charlton-houfe,  Marlborough-houfe,  and  Buckingham-houfe, 
in  St.  James’s  park;  the  duke  of  Montague’s,  and  the  duke 
of  Richmond’s,  in  the  Privy-garden  ;  the  earl  of  Chefterfield’s 
houfe,  near  Hyde-park;  the  duke  of  Dcvonfhire’s,  and  the 
late  earl  of  Bath’s,  in  Piccadilly  ;  lord  Shelburne’s,  in  Berke- 
ley-Square;  Northumberland-houfe,  in  the  Strand;  the  houfes 
of  the  dukes  of  Newcaftle  and  Queenfberry  ;  of  lord  Bateman; 
of  general  Wade  in  Saville-row  ;  the  earl  of  Granville’s,  Mr. 
Pelham’s,  the  duke  of  Bedford’s,  and  Montague  houfe *  *,  in 
Bloomfbury  ;  with  a  great  number  of  others  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  ;  but  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  a  large  vo¬ 
lume. 

This  great  city  is  happily  fupplied  with  abundance  of  frefh 
water  from  the  Thames  and  the  New  River  ;  which  is  not  only 
of  inconceivable  fervice  to  every  family,  but  by  means  of  fire¬ 
plugs  every  where  difperfed,  the  keys  of  which  are  depofited 
with  the  parifh  officers,  the  city  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  fecured 
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forms  of  fubmiffion  of  fome  Scottiffi  kings,  for  territories  held  in  England  ;  an¬ 
cient  grants  of  our  kings  to  their  fubjeCts  ;  privileges  and  immunities  granted 
to  cities  and  corporations  during  the  period  above-mentioned;  enrollments  of 
charters  and  deeds  made  before  the  conqueft  ;  the  bounds  of  all  the  forelts  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  feveral  refpeCtive  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  common  pafture,  and 
many  other  important  records,  all  regularly  difpofed,  and  referred  to  in  near  a  thou- 
fand  folio  indexes.  This  office  is  kept  open,  and  attendance  conftantly  given,  from 
leven  o’clock  till  one,  except  in  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February, 
when  it  is  open  only  from  eight  to  one,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  A  fearch 
here  is  half  a  guinea,  for  which  you  may  perufe  any  one  fubjeCt  a  year. 

*  The  Britiffi  Mufeum  is  depofited  in  Montague  houfe.  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
bart.  (who  died  in  1753)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Britiffi 
Mufeum;  for  its  being  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  was  only  in  confequence  of  his 
leaving  by  will  his  noble  collection  of  natural  hiftory,  his  large  library,  and  his 
numerous  curiofities,  which  coft  him  50,000!.  to  the  ufe  of  the  public  on  condition 
that  the  parliament  would  pay  20,000  1.  to  his  executors.  To  this  collection  were 
added  the  Cottonian  library,  the  Harleian  manuferipts,  collected  by  the  Oxford  fa¬ 
mily,  and  purchafed  iikewife  by  the  parliament,  and  a  collection  of  books  giver* 
by  the  late  major  Edwards.  His  late  majefty,  in  confideration  of  its  great  ufeful- 
nefs,  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  add  thereto,  the  royal  libraries  of  books  and  manu¬ 
feripts  collected  by  the  feveral  kings  of  England. 

The  Sloanian  collection  confifts  of  an  amazing  number  of  curiofities ;  among 
which  are,  the  library,  including  books  cf  drawings,  manuferipts,  and  prints, 
amounting  to  about  50,000  volumes.  Medals,  and  coins,  ancient  and  modern, 
23,000.  Cameos  and  intaglios,  about  700.  Seals  268.  Veflels,  &c.  of  agate, 
iafper,  &c.  542.  Antiquities,  1,125.  Precious  Hones,  agates,  jafper,  &c.  2,256. 
Metals,’  minerals,  ores,  &c.  2,725.  Cryftals,  fpars,  &c.  1,864.  Eoffils,  Hints, 
ftones,  1,275*  Earths,  fands,  falts,  1,035.  Bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers,  Se c. 
399.  Talcs,  mica?,  See.  388.  Corals,  fpunges,  See.  1,421.  Teltacea,  or  (hells. 
See.  5,843.  Echini,  echinita?,  &c.  659.  Afteriasi  trochi,  entrochi,  See.  241. 
Cruftaceae,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  363.  Stella?,  marine,  rtar-fiffies,  See.  173.  Fiih, 
and  their  parts,  &c.  1,555.  Birds,  and  their  parts,  eggs,  and  ne Its,  of  different 
fpecies,  1,172.  Quadrupeds,  &c.  1,886.  Vipers,  ferpents,  &c.  521.  Infects,  See. 
5,439.  Vegetables,  12,506.  Hortus,  ficcus,  or  volumes  of  dried  plants,  334, 
Humani,  as  calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  756.  Mifcellaneous  things,  natural, 
2,098.  Mathematical  inftruments,  55.  A  catalogue  of  all  the  above  is  written  ip. 
a  number  of  large  volumes. 
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from  the  fpreadingof  fire;  for  thefe  plugs  are  no  fooner  opened 
than  there  is  vafi:  quantities  of  water  to  fuppjy  the  engines. 

This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  acL 
vantage,  it  has  given  rife  to  feveral  companies,  who  infure 
houfes  and  goods,  from  fire  ;  an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  nation  on  earth  :  the  premium  is  fmall 
and  the  recovery,  in  cafe  of  lofs,  is  eafy  and  certain.  Every 
one  of  thefe  offices,  keep  a  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  are  ready 
at  all  hours  to  give  their  afiiftance  in  cafe  of  fire  ;  and  who 
are  on  all  occasions  extremely  bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent ; 
but  though  all  their  labours  fhould  prove  unfuccefsful,  the 
perfon  who  fufFers  by  this  devouring  element,  has  the  comfort 
that  mult  arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the  value  (upon 
oath)  of  what  he  has  infured. 

If  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  public  magnificence  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  national  concern,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  utrnofl 
confequence,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  as  that  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  which  encouragement  will  produce,  muit  necef- 
farily  Simulate  the  powers  of  invention  and  ingenuity,  and  of 
courfe  create  employment  for  great  numbers  of  artifts,  who, 
exclufive  of  the  reward  of  their  abilities,  cannot  fail  of  ftriking 
out  many  things  which  will  do  honour  to  thcmfelves,  and  to 
their  country.  This  confideration  alone,  is  without  doubt 
highly  worthy  of  a  commercial  people  ;  it  is  this  which  gives 
the  preference  to  one  country,  in  companion  with  another, 
and  it  is  this  which  diftinguifhes  the  genius  of  a  people,  in  the 
mod  ftriking  manner. 

London,  before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  when  that  great 
city  (which  like  moil  others  had  arifen  from  fmall  beginnings) 
was  totally  inelegant,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthy,  of  which 
latter  misfortune,  many  melancholy  proofs  are  authenticated 
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*  The  terms  of  infurance  are  as  follows,  viz.  every  perfon  infuring,  fhall  7  s. 
pay  for  eveiy  ioo  1.  inlured  on  goods,  inclofed  in  brick  or  ftone  —  £  2 
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If  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  of  goods 
If  hazardous  . —  —  — i  _ 

If  hazardous,  and  half  hazardous  _  _ 

If  hazardous,  and  hazardous  —  —  . — . 

For  every  100  1.  infured  on  goods,  inclofed  in  part  brick,  and  part  timber 
It  halt  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  of  goods  —  . — . 

If  hazardous  —  —  . — .  . — ,  _ 

If  hazardous,  and  half  hazardous  *—  —  . 

If  hazardous  and  hazardous  • —  — —  — - 

For  every  100  1.  infured  on  goods,  inclofed  in  timber  — 

If  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  of  goods  *—  — 

If  hazardous  —  —  . — .  _ 

If  hazardous,  and  half  hazardous  — - .  . — ,  — . 

If  hazardous,  and  hazardous  • —  , —  _ _ 

'I  he  premium  is  double  upon  any  fum  between  one  and  two  thoufand,  andLeble 
between  two  and  three  thoufand  pounds. 
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in  hidory,  and  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded  from  the 
narrownefs  of  the  dreets,  and  the  unaccountable  projections 
of  the  buildings,  that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined 
with  other  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered 
the  city  fcarce  ever  free  from  pedilential  devaluation.  The  fire 
which  confumed  the  greated  part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it 
was  to  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  was  productive  of  confc- 
quences,  which  made  ample  amends  for  the  Ioffes  fudained  by 
individuals  ;  a  new  city  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but,  tho? 
more  regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful  than  the  former, 
yet  by  no  means  anfwered  to  the  characters  of  magnificence  or 
elegance,  in  fome  particulars,  as  fhall  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
•and  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  (fuch  was  the  infatuation  of  thofe 
times)  that  the  magnificent,  elegant  and  ufeful  plan  of  the 
great  Sir  Chridopher  Wren,  was  totally  difregarded  and  fa- 
crihced  to  the  mean  and  felfifh  views  of  private  property  ; 
views  which  did  irreparable  injury  to  the  citizens  themfelves, 
and  to  the  nation  in  general  ;  for  had  that  great  architects 
plan  been  followed,  what  has  often  been  aliened,  muff  have 
been  the  refult,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  would  incon- 
tedably  have  been  the  mod:  magnificent  and  elegant  city  in 
the  univerfe,  and  of  confequence  muff  from  the  prodigious 
refort  of  foreigners  of  didin&ion,  and  tade,  who  would  have 
vifited  it,  have  become  an  inexhaudible  fund  of  riches  to  this 
nation.  But  as  the  deplorable  blindnefs  of  that  age,  has  de¬ 
prived  us  of  fo  valuable  an  acquifition,  it  is  become  abfo- 
jutely  neceffary,  that  fome  efforts  Ihou Id  be  made  to  render  the 
prefent  plan  in  a  greater  degree  anfwerable  to  the  character  of 
the  richefi  and  mod:  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

The  pi  an  of  London  in  its  prefent  date,  will  in  many  in- 
dances  appear,  to  very  moderate  judges,  to  be  as  injudicious  a 
difpodtion,  as  can  poffibly  be  conceived  for  a  city  of  trade 
and  commerce,  on  the  borders  of  fo  noble  a  river  as  the  Thames* 
The  wharfs  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  defpicable  and  inconve¬ 
nient  beyond  conception.  Let  any  one  who  has  a  tolerable 
tade,  and  fome  idea  of  public  magnificence,  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  confidering  the  date  of  the  buildings,  quays,  and 
Wharfs,  on  both  fides  the  river  Thames,  from  Chelfea  to 
Blackwall,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Batterfea  to  Greenwich 
on  the  other :  and  he  will  be  immediately  convinced  that 
there  is  not  one  convenient,  well-regulated  fpot  (as  the  build¬ 
ings  thereon  are  at  prefent  difpofed)  either  for  bufinefs  or  ele¬ 
gance,  in  that  whole  extent.  After  he  has  confidered  th^ 
date  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  may  continue  his  obfervation 
upon  the  interior  parts  of  the  town,  and  naturally  turn  his 
eyes  upon  thofe  ufeful  places  to  the  trading  part  of  the  world, 
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Wapping,  Rotherhithe,  and  Southwark,  all  contiguous  to, 
the  Thames,  and  all  entirely  destitute  of  that  ufeful  regularity* 
convenience,  and  utility,  fo  very  defirable  in  commercial  ci¬ 
ties.  The  obferver  may  from  hence  dire£t  his  view  to  Tower- 
hill,  the  Cuftom-houfe,  Thames-ftreet,  Watling-ftreet,  and  the 
paftages  to  London-bridge  ;  thence  to  the  miferably  contrived 
avenues  into  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  and  Moorfields.  He  may 
confider  thefituation  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  other  churches,  that  of 
the  Monument,  the  Companies  halls,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings,  that  are  thruft  up  in  corners,  and  placed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  mull  tempt  every  foreigner  to  believe  that  they  were 
defigned  to  be  concealed.  The  obferver  may  next  take  in  all 
thofe  wretched  parts  which  he  will  find  on  both  fides  the 
Fleet-market ;  necellity  will  oblige  him  to  proceed  into  Smith- 
field,  for  the  fake  of  breathing  a  frefher  air;  and  when  he  has 
confidered  a  fpot,  capable  of  the  greateft  advantages,  but  de¬ 
stitute  of  any,  he  may  plunge  into  the  deplorable  avenues  and 
horrid  pafiages  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  may  thence  proceed 
to  Baldwin’s  Gardens,  through  the  ruins  of  which  if  he 
efcapes  without  hurt,  he  may  reach  Gray’s-Inn  lane  ;  which, 
though  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  this  metropolis,  is 
defpicable  beyond  conception.  From  thence  he  may  travel 
into  Holborn,  where  the  firft  objedt  that  prefents  itfelf  to  view, 
is  Middle-row,  a  nuifance  univerfally  detefted,  but  fuffered  to- 
remain  a  public  difgrace  to  the  fineft  ftreet  in  London.  He 
may  hobble  on  with  fome  fatisfadtion,  until  he  arrives  at  Broad 
St.  Giles’s,  where,  if  he  can  bear  to  fee  a  fine  fituation  co¬ 
vered  with  ruinous  buildings,  and  inhabited  by  the  moll  de¬ 
plorable  objedls  that  human  nature  can  furnifh,  he  may  vifit- 
the  environs.  From  hence  he  may  proceed  along  Oxford- 
road,  and  ftriking  into  the  town  on  which  hand  he  pleafes,  he 
will  obferve  the  fined:  fituation  covered  with  a  profusion  of  de¬ 
formity,  that  has  been  obtruded  on  the  public,  for  want  of  a. 
general,  well  regulated,  limited  plan,  which  fhould  have  been 
enforced  by  commiflioners  appointed  by  authority,  men  of 
found  judgment,  tafte,  and  activity  ;  had  that  happily  been 
the  cafe,  ail  the  glaring  abfurdities,  which  are  perpetually, 
itaring  in  the  faces,  and  infulting  the  underftandings  of  per- 
fons  of  fcience  and  tafte,  would  never  have  had  exiftence. 
But  private  property,  and  pitiful,  mean  underftandings,  fuited 
to  the  capacities  of  the  projectors,  have  taken  place  of  that  regu¬ 
larity  and  elegance,  which  a  general  plan  would  have  produced  ; 
and  nothing  feems  to  have  been  confidered  for  20  years  paft* 
but  the  intereft  of  a  few  taftelefs  builders,  who  have  entered 
into  a  combination,  with  no  other  view  than  fleecing  the  pub- 
Iica  and  of  extending  and  diftorting  the  town*  till  they  have 
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Tendered  it  completely  ridiculous.  From  hence  the  obferver, 
in  his  road  to  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  may  have  a  peep  at 
St.  James’s,  the  refidence  of  the  moft  powerful  and  refpedtable 
monarch  in  the  univerfe  :  a  prince,  who  is  himfelf  a  lover  of 
the  arts,  and  under  whofe  happy  aufpices  artifts  of  real  me¬ 
rit  and  ingenuity  can  never  doubt  of  obtaining  patronage  and 
encouragement.  The  obferver  will  not  be  better  fatisfied 
when  he  has  reached  Weftminfter,  when  he  confiders  what 
might  have  been  done,  and  how  little  has  been  done,  when  fo 
fine  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf.  From  Weftminfter-bridge 
he  may  conduct  himfelf  into  St.  George’s  Fields  ;  one  of  the 
few  fpots  about  London  which  has  not  yet  fallen  a  facrifice  to 
the  depraved  tafte  of  modern  builders  ;  here  he  may  indulge 
himfelf  with  the  contemplation  of  what  advantageous  things 
may  yet  be  done  for  this  hitherto  negledted  metropolis. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  there  cannot  remain  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  their 
ftate,  with  regard  to  magnificence,  elegance,  or  conveniency, 
is  in  fuch  places  very  defpicable;  but  we  have  the  pleafure  to 
find,  that  the  neceility  of  rendering  them  otherwife  is  now 
become  a  matter  of  ferious  concern  to  perfons  in  power;  and 
that  fome  general  plan  is  likely  to  be  formed  and  obferved  for 
their  improvement.  In  the  cities  of  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  other  places,  the  government  takes  cognizance  of 
all  public  buildings,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental. 

We  might  in  this  place  take  notice  of  the  very  elegant,  ufe¬ 
ful,  and  necefTary  improvement,  by  the  prefent  method  of 
paving  and  enlightning  the  ftreets,  upon  the  plan  of  the  High- 
ftreet  of  Edinburgh ;  an  improvement  which  is  felt  in  the  moft: 
fenfible  manner  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people.  The  roads 
are  continued  for  feveral  miles  round  upon  the  fame  plan  ; 
and,  exclufive  of  lamps  regularly  placed  on  each  fide,  at  fhort 
diftances,  are  rendered  more  fafe  by  watchmen  placed  within 
a  call  of  each  other,  who  are  protected  from  the  weather  by 
proper  boxes.  Nothing  can  appear  more  brilliant  than  thofe 
lights  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  efpecially  where  the  roads 
run  acrofs ;  and  even  the  principal  ftreets,  fuch  as  Pall-Mall, 
New  Bond-ftreet,  &c.  convey  an  idea  of  elegance  and  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  upon  the  whole,  there  never  was,  in  any  age  or 
country,  a  public  fcheme  adopted  which  reflects  more  glory 
upon  government,  or  does  greater  honour  to  the  perfon  who 
originally  propofed  and  fupported  it. 

The  embanking  the  river,  and  many  other  improvements 
now  in  agitation,  as  well  as  the  tafte  and  public  fpirit  of  fome 
ruling  men,  give  reafon  to  hope,  that  this  hitherto  neglected 
metropolis  will  become,  in  point  of  beauty,  conveniency,  and 
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elegance,  what  it  is  in  wealth  and  commerce,  the  glory  of 
the  ifland,  the  admiration  of  every  ftranger,  and  the  firft  city 
on  earth. 

Windfor  caflle  is  the  only  fabric  that  deferves  the  name  of 
a  royal  palace  in  England  ;  and  that  chiefly  through  its  beau¬ 
tiful  and  commanding  fituation ;  which,  with  the  form  of 
its  conftruCtion,  rendered  it,  before  the  introduction  of  artil¬ 
lery,  impregnable.  Hampton  Court  was  the  favourite  refi-' 
dence  of  king  William.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  taffe,  and 
has  fome  good  apartments,  and  like  Windfor  lies  near  the 
Thames.  Both  thefe  places  have  fome  good  pictures  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  equal  to  the  magnificent  collection  made  by  Charles  I. 
and  difTipated  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  which,  for  defign  and  exprefiion^  are  reckoned  the 
mafter-pieces  of  painting,  have  by  his  prefent  majefty  been 
removed  from  the  gallery  built  for  them  at  Hampton-Court, 
to  the  queen’s  palace,  formerly  Buckingham-houfe,  in  St. 
James’s  Park.  The  palace  of  St.  James’s  is  commodious, 
but  has  the  air  of  a  convent ;  and  that  of  Kenfington,  which 
was  purchafed  from  the  Finch  family  by  king  William,  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  gardens,  which  are  laid  out  in  a  grand 
tafle.  Other  houfes,  though  belonging  to  the  king,  are  far 
from  delerving  the  name  of  royal. 

Foreigners  have  been  puzzled  to  account  how  it  happens 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  richefl  nation  in  Europe  fhould  be 
fo  indifferently  lodged,  efpecially  as  Charles  I.  whofe  finances 
were  but  low,  compared  to  fome  of  his  fucceffors,  had  he 
lived  undiflurbed,  would  more  than  probably  have  completed 
the  augull  plan  which  Inigo  Jones  drew  for  a  royal  palace, 
and  which  would  have  been  every  way  fui  table  to  an  Englifh 
monarch’s  dignity.  The  truth  is,  his  fon  Charles  II.  though 
he  had  a  fine  tafle  for  architecture,  difhpated  his  revenues 
upon  his  pleafures.  The  reign  of  his  brother  was  too  fhort  for 
fuch  an  undertaking.  Perpetual  wars  during  the  reigns  of 
king  William  and  queen  Ann,  left  the  parliament  no  money 
to  lpare  for  a  palace.  The  two  fucceeding  monarchs  were 
indifferent  as  to  fuch  a  piece  of  grandeur  in  England  ;  and 
though  feveral  fchemes  were  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe,  yet 
•  they  came  to  nothing,  efpecially  as  three  millions  of  money 
were  necefiary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  We  have, 
however,  every  thing  to  expeCl  during  the  prefent  reign,  when 
architecture  and  magnificence  fhine  out  in  their  full  luflre. 

It  would  be  needlefs,  and,  indeed,  endlefs,  to  attempt  even 
a  catalogue  of  the  houfes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  all  over  the  kingdom.  They 
are  by  far  more  fuperb  and  elegant  than  the  fubje&s  of  any 
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other  nation  can  difplay  ;  witnefs  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Devon,- 
Ihire,  the  countefs  of  Leicefter,  lord  Scarf  ale,  the  earl  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  earl  Pembroke,  where  more  remains  of  antiquity  are 
to  be  found  than  are  in  the  poftefiion  of  any  fubject  in  the 
world;  Sir  Gregory  Page,  the  earl  of  Tilney,  and  hundreds 
of  others  equally  grand  and  fumptuous.  But  thofe  capital 
houfes  of  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  have  an  excellency 
diltindt  from  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  which  is,  that  all  of  them  are  complete  without  and 
within,  all  the  apartments  and  members  being  fuitable  to  each 
other,  both  in  conftrudtion  and  furniture,  and  all  kept  in  the 
higheft  prefervation.  It  often  happens,  that  the  houfe,  how¬ 
ever  elegant  and  coftly,  is  not  the  principal  object  of  the  feat, 
which  confifts  in  its  hortulane  and  rural  decorations.  Villas, 
opening  landfcapes,  temples,  all  of  them  the  refult  of  that 
enchanting  art  of  imitating  nature,  and  uniting  beauty  with 
magnificence. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  fhould  here  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  chief  towns  of  England  ;  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  have 
little  befides  their  commerce,  and  the  conveniency  of  their 
fituation,  to  recommend  them,  though  fome  of  them  have 
noble  public  buildings  and  bridges.  Briftol  is  thought  to  be 
the  largeft  city  in  the  Britilh  dominions,  after  London  and 
Dublin,  and  to  contain  about  100,000  inhabitants.  No  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  can  Ihew  fuch  dock-yards,  and  all  conve¬ 
niences  for  the  conftrudtion  and  repairs  of  the  royal  navy,  as 
Portfmouth  (the  molt  regular  fortification  in  England)  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford.  The  royal 
hofpital  at  Greenwich  for  fuperannuated  feamen,  is  fcarcely 
exceeded  by  any  royal  palace  for  its  magnificence  and  expence. 
In  Ihort,  every  town  in  England  is  noted  for  fome  particular 
production  or  manufacture,  to  which  its  building  and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  generally  fitted ;  and  though  England  contains 
many  excellent  and  commodious  fea-ports,  yet  all  of  them 
have  an  immediate  connection  with  London,  which  is  the 
common  centre  of  national  commerce. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  |  The  antiquities  of 
natural  and  artificial,  J  England  are  either  Bri- 
tifh,  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danifh,  and  Anglo-Normannic ; 
but  thefe,  excepting  the  Roman,  throw  no  great  light  upon 
antient  hiftory.  The  chief  Britifh  antiquities,  are  thofe  cir¬ 
cles  of  tones,  particularly  that  called  Stonehenge,  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  which  probably  were  places  of  facred  worfhip  in  the 
times  of  the  Druids.  Stonehenge  is,  by  Inigo  Jones,  Dr. 
Stukeley,  and  others,  defcribed  as  a  regular  circular  ftructure. 
The  body  of  the  work  confifts  of  two  circles,  and  two  ovals, 
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which  are  thus  compofeci.  The  upright  ftones  are  placed  at 
three  feet  and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other,  and  joined  at 
top  by  over-thwart  ftones,  with  tennons  fitted  to  the  mortifes 
in  the  uprights,  for  keeping  them  in  their  due  pofition.  Some 
of  thefe  ftones  are  vaftly  large,  meafuring  two  yards  in 
breadth,  one  in  thicknefs,  and  above  feven  in  height  ;  others 
are  lefs  in  proportion.  The  uprights  are  wrought  a  little  with 
a  chiffel,  and  fomething  tapered  ;  but  the  tranfomes,  or  over¬ 
thwart  ftones,  are  quite  plain.  The  outfide  circle  is  near  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter^  between  which,  and  the 
next  circle,  there  is  a  walk  of  three  hundred  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  which  has  a  furprizing  and  awful  efteCf  on  the 
beholders.  After  all  the  defcriptions  of,  and  diflertations 
upon,  this  celebrated  antiquity,  by  ingenious  writers,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  it  has  given  rife  to  many  extravagant 
ridiculous  conjectures,  from  the  time  of  Leland,  who  has 
been  very  particular  on  the  fubjeCt,  down  to  Stukeley,  who, 
on  a  favourite  point  of  antiquity,  fometimes  formed  the  moft 
enthufiaftic  conjectures.  The  barrows  that  are  near  this 
monument,  were  certainly  graves  of  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
eminent  in  peace  or  war ;  forne  of  them  having  been  opened, 
and  bones,  arms,  and  antient  trinkets,  found  within  them. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehenge,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Cumberland,  Oxfordfhire,  Cornwall,  Devon- 
ihire,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  ifies,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England,  confift  chiefly  of  altars, 
and  monumental  infcriptions,  which  inftruCt  us  as  to  the  legio¬ 
nary  Hations  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  the  names  of  forne 
of  their  commanders.  The  Roman  military  ways  give  us  the 
higheft  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  policy  of  thofe  con¬ 
querors.  Their  veftiges  are  numerous  ;  one  is  mentioned 
by  Leland,  as  beginning  at  Dover,  and  pafling  through  Kent 
to  London,  from  thence  to  St.  Alban’s,  Dunftable,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Towcefter,  Littleburn,  St.  Gilbert’s  hill  near  Shrewf- 
bury,  then  by  Stratton,  and  fo  through  the  middle  of  W ales 
to  Cardigan.  The  great  Via  Militaris  called  Hermen-ftreet, 
pafled  from  London  through  Lincoln,  where  a  branch  of  it, 
from  Pomfret  to  Doncafter,  ftrikes  out  to  the  weftward, 
pafling  through  Tadcafter  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  Ald- 
by,  where  it  again  joined  Hermen-ftreet.  There  would, 
however,  be  no  end  of  defcribing  the  veftiges  of  the  Roman 
roads  in  England,  many  of  which  ferve  as  foundations  to  our 
prefent  highways.  The  great  earl  of  Arundel,  the  celebrated 
Englifh  antiquary,  had  formed  a  noble  plan  for  defcribing 
thofe  which  pafs  through  Suftex  and  Surry  towards  London  j 
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fsut  the  civil  war  breaking  out,  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking. 
The  remains  of  many  Roman  camps  are  difcernible  all  over 
England.  Their  fituations  are  generally  fo  well  chofen,  and 
their  fortifications  appear  to  have  been  fo  complete,  that  there 
is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  conftant  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  Roman  foldiers  in  England,  though  it  is  certain 
from  the  baths  and  federated  pavements,  that  have  been  found 
in  different  parts,  that  their  chief  officers  and  magiftrates, 
lived  in  towns  or  villas.  Roman  walls  have  likewife  been 
found  in  England  ;  and,  perhaps,  upon  the  borders  of  Wales, 
many  remains  of  their  fortifications  and  caftles,  are  blended 
with  thofe  of  a  later  date ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  moft 
expert  architect  to  pronounce  that  fome  halls  and  courts  are 
not  entirely  Roman.  The  private  cabinets  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  public  repofitaries,  contain  a  vaft 
number  of  Roman  arms,  coins,  fibulae,  trinkets,  and  the  like, 
that  have  been  found  in  England ;  but  the  moft  amazing 
monument  of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the  praeten- 
ture,  or  wall  of  Severus,  commonly  called  the  Pi<fts  wall, 
running  through  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Tinmouth,  and  ending  at  Solway  Firth,  being  about 
eighty  miles  in  length.  The  wall  at  firft  confifted  only  of 
ftakes  and  turf,  with  a  ditch,  but  Severus  built  it  with  ftone 
forts,  and  turrets,  at  proper  diftances,  fo  that  each  might 
have  a  fpeedy  communication  with  the  other,  and  it  was 
^attended  all  along  by  a  deep  ditch,  or  vallum,  to  the  north, 
and  a  military  high  way  to  the  fouth.  This  prodigious  work, 
however,  was  better  calculated  to  ftrike  the  Scots  and  Piets 
witfi  terror,  than  to  give  any  real  fecurity  to  the  Roman  pof- 
feffions.  In  fome  places,  the  wall,  the  vallum,  and  the  road, 
are  plainly  difcernible,  and  the  latter  ferves  as  a  foundation 
for  a  modern  work  of  the  fame  kind,  carried  on  at  the  public 
expence.  A  critical  account  of  the  Roman  antiquities  in 
England,  is  among  the  defiderata  of  hiftory,  but  perhaps  it  is 
too  great  a  defign  for  any  one  man  to  execute,  as  it  cannot  be 
done  without  vifiting  every  place,  and  every  objeft  inperfon. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  in  England  confift  chiefly  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  edifices,  and  places  of  ftrength.  At  Winchefter  is 
fhewn  the  round  table  of  king  Arthur,  with  the  names  of  his 
knights.  The  antiquity  of  this  table  has  been  difputed  by 
Cambden,  and  later  writers,  perhaps  with  reafon  ;  but  if  it  is 
not  BriCifh,  it  certainly  is  Saxon.  The  cathedral  of  Win¬ 
chefter,  ferved  as  the  burying  place  of  feveral  Saxon  kings, 
whofe  bones  were  collected  together  by  bifhop  Fox,  in  fix: 
large  wooden  chefts.  Many  monuments  of  Saxon  antiquity, 
prefent  themfelves  all  over  the  kingdom,  though  they  are 
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often  not  to  be  difcerned  from  the  Normannic  ;  and  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  contains  feveral  ftriking  original  fpecimens  of  their 
learning.  Many  Saxon  charters  figned  by  the  king,  and  his 
nobles,  with  a  plain  crofs  inffead  of  their  names,  are  ffcill  to  be 
met  with.  The  writing  is  neat  and  legible,  and  was  always 
performed  by  a  clergyman,  who  affixed  the  name  and  quality 
of  every  donor,  or  witnefs,  to  his  refpeCtive  crofs.  The 
Daniffi  ere&ions  in  England,  are  hardly  difcernible  from  the 
Saxon.  The  form  of  their  camps  are  round,  and  generally 
built  upon  eminences,  but  their  forts  are  fquare. 

All  England  is  full  of  Anglo  Normannic  monuments,  which 
I  chufe  to  call  fo,  becaufe,  though  the  princes,  under  whom 
they  were  raifed,  were  of  Norman  original,  yet  the  ex  pence 
was  defrayed  by  Engliihmen,  with  Englifh  money.  York- 
minfter,  and  Weftminfter-hall,  and  abbey,  are  perhaps  the 
fined:  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of  that  Gothic  man¬ 
ner,  which  prevailed  in  building,  before  the  recovery  of  thp 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  All  the  cathedrals,  and  old 
churches  in  the  kingdom,  are  more  or  lefs  in  the  fame  tafte, 
if  we  except  St.  Paul’s.  In  fhort,  thofe  erections  are  fo 
common,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  the  name  of  curiofities.,, 
It  is  uncertain,  whether  the  artificial  excavations,  found  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  are  Britifh,  Saxon,  or  Norman. 
That  under  the  old  caftle  of  Ryegate  in  Surry,  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  fecreting  the 
cattle  and  effects  of  the  natives,  in  times  of  war  and  invafion. 
It  contains  an  oblong  fquare  hall,  round  which  runs  a  bench, 
cut  out  of  the  fame  rock,  for  fitting  upon  ;  and  tradition  fays, 
that  it  was  the  room  in  which  the  barons  of  England  met, 
during  their  wars  with  king  John.  The  rock  itfelf  is  foft, 
and  very  practicable ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fay,  where  the  exca¬ 
vation,  which  is  continued  in  a  fquare  paffage,  about  fix  feet 
high,  and  four  wide,  terminates,  becaufe  the  work  is  fallen 
in  in  fome  places. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  England  are  fo  various,  that  I 
can  touch  upon  them  only  in  general  ;  as  there  is  no  end  of 
defcribing  the  feveral  medicinal  waters  and  fprings,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country.  They  have  been 
analyfed  with  great  accuracy  and  care,  by  feveral  ^earned  natu- 
ralifts,  who,  as  their  intereffs,  or  inclinations  led  them,  have 
not  been  (paring  in  recommending  their  falubrious  qualities. 
England,  however,  is  not  fingular  in  its  medicinal  waters, 
though  in  fome  countries  the  aifcovering  and  examining  them 
is  fcarce  worth  while.  In  England,  a  much  frequented  well 
pr  (pring,  is  a  certain  eftate  to  its  proprietor.  The  moR 
remarkable  of  thefe  wells  have  been  divided  into  thofe  for 
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bathing,  and  thofe  for  purging.  The  chief  of  the  former  lie 
in  Somerfetfhire;  and  the  Bath  waters  are  famous  through  all 
the  world,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  Spaws  of  the 
fame  kind  are  found  at  Scarborough,  and  other  parts  of  York- 
fhire  ;  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent;  Epfom  and  Dulwich  in  Surry; 
A&on  and  Iflington  in  Middlefex.  Here  alfo  are  many  re¬ 
markable  fprings  ;  whereof  fome  are  impregnated  eithtr  with 
fait,  as  that  at  Droitwich  in  Worcefter  ;  or  fulphur,  as  the 
famous  well  of  Wigan  in  Lancafhire;  or  bituminous  matter, 
as  that  at  Pitchford  in  Shropihire.  Others  have  a  petrifying 
quality,  as  that  near  Lutterworth  in  Leicefterfhire  ;  and  a 
dropping  well  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire.  And  finally, 
fome  ebb  and  flow,  as  thofe  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyfhire,  and 
Laywell  near  Torbay,  whofe  waters  rife  and  fall  feveral  times 
in  an  hour.  To  thefe  we  may  add  that  remarkable  fountain 
near  Richard’s  caftle  in  Herefordfhire,  commonly  called  Bone- 
well,  which  is  generally  full  of  fmall  bones,  like  thofe  of 
frogs  or  fifh,  though  often  cleared  out.  At  Ancliff,  near 
Wigan  in  Lancafhire,  is  the  famous  burning  well;  the  water 
is  cold,  neither  has  it  any  fmell ;  yet  there  is  fo  ftrong  a 
vapour  of  fulphur  iffuing  out  with  the  ftream,  that  upon  ap¬ 
plying  a  light  to  it,  the  top  of  the  water  is  covered  with  a 
flame,  like  that  of  burning  fpirits,  which  lafts  feveral  hours, 
and  emits  fo  fierce  a  heat  that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it.  The 
fluid  itfelf  will  npt  burn  when  taken  out  of  the  well. 

Derbyfhire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  curiofities.  The 
Mam  Tor,  or  Mother  Tower,  is  faid  to  be  continually  moul¬ 
dering  away,  but  never  dirninifhes.  The  Elden  Hole,  about 
four  miles  from  the  fame  place  :  this  is  a  chafm  in  the  fide 
of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  wide,  and  fourteen  long, 
diminifhing  in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what  depth  is 
not  known.  A  plummet  once  drew  884  yards  of  line  after  it, 
whereof  the  laft  80  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The 
entrance  of  Poole’s  hole  near  Buxton,  for  feveral  paces, 
is  very  low,  but  foon  opens  into  a  very  lofty  vault,  like  the 
infide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height  is  certainly  very 
great,  yet  much  fhort  of  what  fome  have  afferted,  who  reckon 
it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  though  in  length  it 
exceeds  that  dimension  :  a  current  of  water,  which  runs 
along  the  middle,  adds,  by  its  founding  ffream,  re-ecchoed  on 
all  Tides,  very  much  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  who  vifit  this 
vaft  concave.  The  drops  of  water  which  hang  from  the  roof, 
and  on  the  Tides,  have  an  amufing  effedl ;  for  they  not  only 
reflect  numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides, 
but  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  they  harden  in  feveral 
places  into  various  fcgms,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  ftrong 
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imagination,  may  pafs  for  lions,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  like. 
The  entrance  into  that  natural  wonder,  which  is  from  its 
hideoufnefs,  named  the  Devil’s  Arfe,  is  wide  at  firft,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  Several  cottagers  dwell 
under  it,  who  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to  fubfift  by  guiding 
Grangers  into  the  cavern,  which  is  crofled  by  four  ftreams  of 
water,  and  then  is  thought  impaftable.  The  vault,  in  feveral 
places,  makes  a  noble  appearance,  which  is  particularly  beau¬ 
tiful,  by  being  chequered  by  various  coloured  ftones.  Thefe 
are  the  moft  celebrated  natural  excavations  in  England,  where 
they  are  beheld  with  great  wonder,  but  are  nothing  com¬ 
parable  to  thofe  that  exift  in  Germany,  and  other  parts,  both 
of  Europe  and  Afia. 

Some  fpots  of  England  are  faid  to  have  a  petrifying  quality. 
We  are  told,  that  near  Whitby  in  Yorkfhire,  are  found  cer¬ 
tain  ftones,  refembling  the  folds  and  wreaths  of  a  ferpent; 
alfo  other  ftones  of  feveral  fizes,  and  fo  exa&ly  round,  as  if 
artificially  made  for  cannon  balls,  which  being  broke,  do 
commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenefs  of  ferpents,  wreathed 
in  circles,  but  generally  without  heads.  In  fome  parts  of 
Gloucefterfhire,  ftones  are  found,  refembling  cockles,  oifters, 
and  other  teftaceous  marine  animals.  Thofe  curiofities,  how¬ 
ever,  in  other  countries,  would,  as  fuch,  make  but  a  poor 
appearance,  and  even  in  England  they  are  often  magnified  by 
ignorance  and  credulity. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  This  article  is  fo 
copious,  and  has  been  fo  well  difcufled  in  former  publications, 
many  of  which  are  mafter-pieces  in  their  kind,  that  the  reader, 
I  hope,  will  not  expedl  that  I  enter  into  minutiae.  It  is  well 
known  that  commerce  and  manufactures  have  raifed  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  be  at  this  day  the  firft  and  moft  powerful  people  in  the 
world.  Hiftorical  reviews,  on  this  head,  would  be  tedious. 
It  is  fufficient  then  to  fay,  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  that  England  began  to  feel  her  true  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  commerce.  She  planned  fome  fettlements  in  America, 
Virginia  particularly,  but  left  the  expence  attending  them  to 
be  defrayed  by  her  fubjeCts ;  and  indeed  fhe*was  too  parfimo- 
pious  to  carry  her  own  notions  of  trade  into  execution. 
James  I.  entered  upon  great  and  beneficial  fchemes  for  the 
Englifli  trade.  The  Eaft-India  company  owes  to  him  their 
fuccefs  and  exiftence,  and  the  Britifh  America  faw  her  moft 
flourifhing  colonies  rife  under  him  and  his  family.  The 
fpirit  of  commerce  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  liberty, 
and  their  gradations  have  terminated  in  the  prefent  glo¬ 
rious  ftateof  the  nation.  It  is  not  within  my  defign  to  follow 
commerce  through  all  her  fluctuations  and  ftates.  This 
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would  be  an  idle  attempt,  and  it  has  already  taken  up  large 
volumes.  The  nature  of  a  geographical  work,  requires  only 
a  reprefentation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  commerce  in  every 
country ;  and  in  this  light  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fhall  be  able 
to  treat  of  it  with  more  precifion,  than  former  writers  upon  the 
fame  fubjedf. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  Englifh  politics  may  properly  be  faid 
to  have  taken  rife  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  this 
time  the  Proteftant  religion  was  eftablilhed,  which  naturally 
allied  us  to  the  reformed  ftates,  and  made  all  the  Popifli 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade,  by  which 
it  became  necefiary  for  us  alfo  to  watch  the  commercial  pro- 
grefs  of  our  neighbours ;  and,  if  not  to  incommode  and  ob- 
ftrudt  their  traflic,  to  hinder  them  from  impairing  ours. 

We  then  likewife  fettled  colonies  in  America,  which  was 
become  the  great  fcene  of  European  ambition  ;  for,  feeing 
with  what  treafures  the  Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from 
Mexico  and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  American 
conqueft  or  plantation  would  certainly  fill  the  mother  country 
with  gold  and  filver. 

The  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  then  every  day 
made,  the  profit  of  remote  traffic,  and  the  neceflity  of  long 
voyages,  produced,  in  a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of 
fhipping.  The  fea  was  confidered  as  the  wealthy  element  ; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  fovereignty  arofe,  called  naval 
dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  Europe,  fo  the  chief  maritime  power 
was  at  firftin  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  who, 
by  a  compadf,  to  which  the  confent  of  other  princes  was  not 
alked,  had  divided  the  newlv  difcovered  countries  between 
them  ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  or  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  mafter  of  the  fhips  of 
the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coafts  of  Europe 
in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  he  had  railed  at  a  vaft  expence  for 
the  conqueft  of  England,  was  deftroyed ;  which  put  a  ftop, 
and  almoft  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  opprefl'ed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  refolved  no 
longer  to  endure  the  iniolence  of  their  mafters;  they  therefore 
revolted ;  and  after  a  ftruggle,  in  which  they  were  aflifted  by 
the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  eredted  an  independant 
and  powerful  common-wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had  formed 
their  fyftem  of  government,  and  fome  remiflion  of  the  war 
gave  them  leifure  to  form  fchemes  of  future  profperity  \  they 
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cafily  perceived  that,  as  their  territories  were  narrow,  and 
their  numbers  fmall,  they  could  preferve  themfelves  only  by 
that  power,  which  is  the  confequence  of  wealth;  and  that 
by  a  people  whofe  country  produced  only  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  foreign  domi¬ 
nions,  and  by  the  tranfportation  of  the  products  of  one  coun¬ 
try  into  another. 

From  this  neceffity,  thus  juftly  eftimated,  arofe  a  plan  of 
commerce,  which  was  for  many  years  profecuted  with  an 
induftry  and  fuccefs,  perhaps  never  feen  in  the  world  before ; 
■and  by  which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud-walled  villages  and  im- 
paffible  bogs,  erected  themfelves  into  high  and  mighty  flates, 
who  fet  the  greateft  monarchs  at  defiance,  whofe  alliance  was 
courted  by  the  proudeil,  and  whofe  power  was  dreaded  by  the 
fierced  nations.  By  the  eflablifhment  of  this  date,  there 
arofe  to  England  a  new  ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  feems  to  be  the  period  deftined  for  the 
change  of  the  face  of  Europe,  France  began  firft  to  rife  into 
power,  and  from  defending  her  own  provinces  with  difficulty 
and  fluctuating  fuccefs,  to  threaten  her  neighbours  with  in- 
croachments  and  devaluations.  Henry  IV.  having,  after  a 
long  druggie,  obtained  the  crown,  found  it  eafy  to  govern 
nobles,  exhaufted  and  wearied  by  a  long  civil  war  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  compofed  the  difputes  between  the  Protedants  and  Papiits, 
fo  as  to  obtain,  at  leaf!,  a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at 
leifure  to  accumulate  treafure,  and  raife  forces  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  have  employed  in  a  defign  of  fettling  for  ever  the 
balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great  fcheme  he  lived  not  to  fee 
the  vanity,  or  feel  the  difappointment ;  for  he  was  murdered  in 
the  midft  of  his  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign  taught  to  know 
their  own  power;  and  the  great  defigns  of  a  king,  whofe 
wifdom  they  had  fo  long  experienced,  even  though  they  were 
not  brought  to  a£tual  experiment,  difpofed  them  t©  confider 
themfelves  as  mailers  of  the  dediny  of  their  neighbours  ;  and 
from  that  time  he  that  fhall  nicely  examine  their  fchemes  and 
conduCI,  will  find  that  they  began  to  take  an  air  of  fuperiority, 
to  which  they  had  never  pretended  before  ;  and  that  they  have 
been  always  employed  more  or  lefs  openly,  upon  fchemes  of 
dominion,  though  with  frequent  interruptions  from  domedic 
troubles, 

When  queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  government,  the 
cuftoms  produced  only  36,0001.  a  year;  at  the  reftoration, 
they  were  let  to  farm  for  400,000!.  and  produced  confiderably 
above  double  that  fum  before  the  revolution.  The  people  of 
London,  before  we  had  any  plantations,  and  but  very  little 
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trade,  were  computed  at  about  100,000  ;  at  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to  150,000,  and  are 
now  above  fix  times  that  number.  In  thofe  days,  we  had 
not  only  our  naval  {tores,  but  our  (hips  from  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  Germany  furnifhed  us  with  all  things  made  of 
metal,  even  to  nails ;  wine,  paper,  linen,  and  a  thoufand 
other  things  came  from  France.  Portugal  furnifhed  us  with 
fugars ;  all  the  produce  of  America  was  poured  upon  us  from 
Spain ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the 
commodities  of  the  Ealt-Indies  at  their  own  price.  In  fhort, 
the  legal  intereft  of  money  was  12  per  cent,  and  the  common 
price  of  our  land  10  or  12  years  purcnafe.  We  may  add, 
that  our  manufactures  were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent ; 
the  number  of  Englifh  merchants  very  fmall,  and  our  (hip-, 
ping  much  inferior  to  what  now  belong  to  our  American 
colonies. 

Such  was  the  ffate  of  our  trade  when  this  great  princefs 
came  to  the  throne;  but,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the 
limits  of  our  undertaking  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  commerce  fmce  that  reign,  we  flatter 
ourfelves  that  the  Britifh  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with 
the  following  view  of  our  extenfive  trade,  at  prefent  carried 
on  through  the  various  nations  of  the  globe. 

O  #  O 

Great-Britain  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  mofl  proper 
for  trade;  as  well  from  its  fituation,  as  an  illand,  as  from  the 
freedom  and  excellency  of  its  conftitution,  and  from  its  natu¬ 
ral  produCls,  and  confiderable  manufactures.  For  expor¬ 
tation  :  our  country  produces  many  of  the  molt  fubltantial 
and  neceflary  commodities,  as  butter,  cheefe,  co  n,  cattle, 
wool,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  leather,  copperas,  pitcoal, 
alum,  faffron,  &c.  Our  corn  fometimes  preferves  other  coun¬ 
tries  from  ftarving.  Our  horfes  are  the  molt  ferviceable  in 
the  world,  and  highly  valued  by  all  nations,  for  their  hardi- 
nefs,  beauty,  and  ftrength.  With  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poul¬ 
try,  bifcuit,  we  victual  not  only  our  own  fleets,  but  many 
foreigners  that  come  and  go.  Our  iron  we  export  manu¬ 
factured  in  great  guns,  carcafes,  bombs,  Sic.  Prodigious, 
and  almoft  incredible,  is  the  value  likewife  of  other  o-oods  front 
hence  exported  ;  viz.  hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats,  fhoes,  houf- 
hold-fluff,  ale,  beer,  red-herrings,  pilchards,  lalnion,  oyfters, 
faffron,  liquorice,  watches,  ribbands,  toys,  Szc. 

There  is  fcarce  a  manufacture  in  Europe,  but  what  is 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  England  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
perfectly  unneceffary  to  enumerate  them  all.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  the  mod  confiderable,  and  exceeds  in  goodnefl? 
and  quantity  that  of  any  other  nation.  Hard-ware  is  another 
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capital  article  ;  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  fwords,  and  other 
arms,  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  houfhold  utenfils  of 
brafs,  iron,  and  pewter,  alfo  are  very  great  articles  ;  our 
clocks  and  watches  are  in  very  great  efteem.  There  are  but 
few  manufactures  we  are  defective  in.  In  thofe  of  lace  and 
paper  we  do  not  feem  to  excel  ;  but  we  import  much  more 
than  we  fhould,  if  the  duty  on  Britifh  paper  were  taken  off. 
As  to  foreign  traffic,  the  woollen  manufacture  is  ftill  the  great 
foundation  and  fupport  of  it. 

Our  American  colonies  are  the  objects  that  naturally  flrft 
prefent  themfelves  for  our  difcuffion,  and  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  daffies,  our  poffieffions  on  the  continent,  and  thofe 
in  the  illands,  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

I  fhall  rank  the  Englifh  poffieffions  in  North-America, 
under  the  heads  of  the  following  colonies,  viz.  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Nova-Scotia,  New- 
England,  Rhode-Ifland,  Connecticut,  and  New-Hampfhire, 
(the  three  laft  forming  one  colony)  New  York,  Penfylvania, 
and  Maryland,  (originally  but  one  colony)  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  Georgia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida.  The  chief 
commodities  exported  from  Great-Britain  to  thofe  colonies,  are 
wrought  iron,  fteel,  copper,  pewter,  lead,  and  brafs,  cor¬ 
dage,  hemp,  fail-cloth,  fhip-chandlery,  painter’s  colours, 
millinery,  hofiery,  haberdafhery,  gloves,  hats,  broad  cloths, 
fluffs,  flannels,  Colchefter  bays,  long  ell  filks,  gold  and  fil- 
ver  lace,  Manchefter  goods,  Britifh,  foreign,  and  Irifh  linens, 
earthen  wares,  grind-ftones,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares, 
fpys,  fadlery,  cabinet  wares,  feeds,  cheefe,  ftrong  beer,  fmoak- 
ijtig  pipes,  fnuffis,  wines,  fpirits,  and  drugs,  Eaft-India  goods, 
)x>oks,  paper,  leather,  befides  many  other  articles,  according 
t&  the  different  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  different  colonies, 
impoffible  to  be  enumerated  here. 

The  commodities  exported  from  America  to  Great  Britain, 
and  other  markets,  are  tobacco,  rice,  flour,  bifcuit,  wheat, 
beans,  peas,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain ;  honey,  apples, 
cyder,  and  onions;  falt-beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  venifon, 
tongues,  butter  and  cheefe,  prodigious  quantities  of  cod,  mack- 
arel,  and  other  flfh,  and  fifh  oil  ;  furs  and  fkins  of  wild  beafts, 
Luch  as  bear,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  deer,  and  racoon;  horfes,  and 
live  ftock  ;  timber  planks,  mafts,  boards,  ftaves,  fhingles,  pitch, 
tar,  and  turpentine  ;  fliips  built  for  fale;  flax,  flax-feed,  and 
cotton  ;  indigo,  pot-afh,  bees- wax,  tallow,  copper  ore,  and 
iron  in  bars  and  in  pigs  ;  befides  many  other  commodities  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  climes  and  foil  of  different  provinces.  As  to  thofe, 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  laft  general  peace,  they  are 
certainly  very  improveable,  not*  can  we  form  any  judgment  of 

them. 
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them,  in  their  prefent  infantine  unfettled  ftate.  It  does  not  en¬ 
ter  within  my  defign,  nor  indeed  does  it  fall  within  my  fubje£t, 
to  recapitulate  the  differences  that  unhappily  fubfift  at  prefent 
between  thofe  colonies,  and  their  mother  country.  It  is  fufR- 
cient  if  I  exhibit  a  ftate  of  the  trade  between  them,  as  it  exifted 
when  thofe  differences  took  place,  marking  at  the  fame  tima 
the  commercial  ftrength  and  Slipping  of  the  colonies. 


Colonies. 

Ships. 

Seamen, 

Exports  from 

Exports  from 

Hudfon’s  Bay 

4 

130 

Great  Britain-. 

L .  1 6,000 

the  Colonies. 
L.  29,340- 

Labrador,  Ameri-  ? 

can  vefiels  120  5 
Newfoundland  7 

(3000  boats)  3 

380 

-0,560 

273,400 

49,050 

345,000. 

Canada 

34 

40S 

105,000 

105,500 

Nova  Scotia 

6 

72 

26,500 

38,000 

New  England 

46 

55* 

395,000 

370,500 

Rhode  Illand,  7 

Conne&icut,  and  > 

3 

36 

12,000 

114,500 

New  Hampshire  J 
New  York 

3° 

33® 

531,000 

526,00© 

Penfylvania 

35 

39° 

6ll,000 

705,500 

Virginia  and  Ma-  ? 
ryland  £ 

33° 

3j96° 

865,000 

1,040,000 

North  Carolina 

34 

408 

18,000 

68,350 

South  Carolina 

140 

1,680 

365,000 

395,666 

Georgia 

24 

240 

49,000 

74,200 

Eaft  Florida 

2 

24 

7,000 

Weft  ditto 

10 

120 

97,000 

63,000 

1,078 

28,910 

3,370,900 

3,924,606 

The  principal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  are  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  iflands  ;  the 
Bahama,  or  Lucayan  iflands;  Jamaica,  Anguilla,  Berbuda, 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montferrat,  Dominica,, 
St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  Tobago,  and  Granada,  and  the  Gre¬ 
nadines,  or  Grenadillos.  Of  thefe,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 
Tobago,  and  Granada,  were  ceded  by  France  to  Great-Bri- 
tain,  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763. 

The  Englifh  trade  with  their  Weft  India  iflands,  confifts 
chiefly  in  fugars,  rum,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pimento, 
ginger,  indigo,  materials  for  dyers,  mahogany,  and  manchineel 
planks,  drugs  and  preferves  ;  for  thefe  the  exports  from  England 
are  ofnaburgs,  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen,  with  which  the  Weft- 
Indians  now  clothe  their  Haves ;  linen  of  all  forts,  with  broad¬ 
cloth,  and  kerfies,  for  the  planters,  their  overfeers  and  fami¬ 
lies  ;  filks  and  fluffs  for  their  ladies  and  houfliold  fervants  $ 
red  caps  for  their  flaves  of  both  fexes ;  ftockings  and  fhoes  of 
all  forts ;  gloves  and  hats ;  millinery  ware,  and  perukes  j 
laces  for  linen,  woollen,  and  filks  ;  ftrong  beer,  pale  beer, 
pickles,  candles,  butter,  and  cheefe  ;  iron  ware,  as  faws, 
files,  axes,  hatchets,  chiffels,  adaes,  hoes,  mattocks,  gouges, 
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planes,  augres,  nails ;  lead,  powder,  and  fhot ;  brafs  and 
copper  wares  ;  toys,  coals,  and  pantiles  ;  cabinet  wares,  1'nufFs, 
and  in  general  whatever  is  raifed  or  manufactured  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  alfo  negroes  from  Africa,  and  all  forts  of  India  goods. 
Formerly  the  Englifh  Weft  India  ifiands,  lent  home  large 
quantities  of  money  in  fpecie,  which  they  got  upon  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  with  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe^ 
We  cannot,  however,  fpeak  with  any  precifion,  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  trade  between  the  Englifh  Weft  Indies, 
and  the  mother  country,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  highly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  becaufe  of  the  ceffions  made 
of  new  iflands  there  by  the  late  peace,  which,  when  fully 
peop'ed,  muft  have  a  very  fenfible  influence  upon  the  former 
lyftem  of  commerce  in  thofe  parts,  as  I  fhail  have  oecafton  td 
obferve  in  its  proper  place. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  Eaft  Indies  conftitutes  one  of 
the  moft  ftupCndous,  political,  as  well  as  commercial  ma¬ 
chines,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  The  trade  itfelf  is 
exclufive,  and  lodged  in  a  company,  which  has  a  temporary 
monopoly  of  it*  in  confideration  of  money  advanced  to  the 
government.  Without  entering  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  within  thefe  twenty  years  paft,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Concerns  in  that  country,  it  is  fuflicient  to  fay,  that 
befides  their  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  India,  which  they 
enjoy  under  proper  xeftriCtions,  by  act  of  parliament,  they 
have,  through  the  various  internal  revolutions  which  have 
happened  at  Indoftail,  acquired  fuch  territorial  pofteflions,  as 
renders  them  the  moft  formidable  commercial  republic  (fo'r 
fo  it  may  be  called  in  its  prefent  fituation)  that  has  been 
known  in  the  world  fmee  the  demolition  of  Carthage.  Their 
revenues  are  only  known,  and  that  but  imperfe&ly,  to  the 
directors  of  the  company,  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  ftock  ;  but  it  has  been  publicly  affirmed, 
that  it  amounts  annually  to  above  three  millions  and  a  half 
fterling.  The  expences  of  the  company  in  forts,  fleets,  and 
armies,  for  maintaining  thofe  acquilitions,  are  certainly  very 
great  ;  but  after  thefe  are  defrayed,  the  company  not  only 
clears  a  vaft  fum,  but  is  able  to  pay  to  the  government  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly,  for  a  certain  time,  partly 
by  way  of  indemnification,  for  the  expenccs  of  the  public  in 
protecting  the  company,  and  partly  as  a  tacit  tribute  for  thofe 
poifeffions  that  are  territorial  and  not  commercial.  This 
republic  therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  independent,  and  it  is 
hard  to  fay  what  form  it  may  take  when  the  term  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  government  is  expired. 

This  company  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies  all  kinds  of 
woollen  manufacture,  all  forts  of  hard-ware,  lead,  bullion, 
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and  quickfilver.  Their  imports  confift  of  gold,  diamonds,  raw- 
filk,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack,  porcelain,  or  China  ware,  falt- 
petre  for  home  confumption ;  and  of  wrought  filks,  muflins, 
callicoes,  cottons,  and  all  the  woven  manufactures  of  India, 
for  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
a  concife  view  of  the  Englifh  trade  to  other  countries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lateft,  and  moft  authentic  accounts. 

To  Turkey  England  fends,  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen 
cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  hard-ware,  iron  utenfils,  clocks, 
watches,  verdegris,  fpices,  cochineel,  and  logwood.  She  im¬ 
ports  from  thence  raw-filks,  carpets,  fkins,  dying  drugs, 
cotton,  fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and  fome  other  arti¬ 
cles.  Formerly  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  about  500,0001. 
annually,  in  favour  of  England.  The  Englilh  trade  was 
afterwards  diminifhed  through  the  practices  of  the  French  : 
but  the  Turkey  trade  at  prefent  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  the 
French  as  well  as  the  Englifh.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  if  the 
Ruffians  are  fuffered  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  that 
Great-Britain  will  fecure  to  herfelf  a  port  in  one  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  fine  iflands  of  the  Levant. 

England  exports  to  Italy,  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds, 
peltry,  leather,  lead,  tin,  fifh,  and  Eaft  India  goods  5  and 
brings  back  raw  and  thrown  filk,  wines,  oil,  foap,  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dried  fruits,  colours,  an¬ 
chovies,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  :  the  balance  of  this 
trade  in  favour  of  England,  is  annually  about  200,000 1. 

To  Spain,  England  fends  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  lea¬ 
ther,  tin,  lead,  fifh,  corn,  iron  and  brafs  manufactures ; 
haberdafhery  wares,  affortments  of  linen  from  Germany,  and 
elfewhere,  for  her  American  colonies  :  and  receives  in  return, 
wines,  oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wools, 
indico,  cochineal,  and  other  dying  drugs,  colours,  gold  and 
filver  coin. 

Portugal,  till  of  late,  was,  upon  commercial  accounts,  the 
favourite  ally  of  England,  whofe  fleets  and  armies  have  more 
than  once  faved  her  from  deftruCtion.  Of  late  her  miniftry 
have  changed  their  fyftem,  and  have  fallen  in  with  the  views 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  They  have  effablifhed  courts, 
which  are  inconfiftent  with  the  treaties  between  Portugal  and 
England,  and  defraud  the  Englifh  merchants  of  great  parts  of 
their  capitals,  which  they  find  it  impoffible  to  recover.  They 
have  likewife  eredfed  two  Brazil  companies  ;  the  one  for  Ma- 
ranham,  and  Gran  Para,  the  other  for  Perambuco,  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Englifh  rights.  The  court  of  London 
is,  at  this  time,  by  its  minifters,  making  the  ftrongeft  efforts 
for  redrefs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  attended  with  v 
Vol.  I.  T  fuccefs. 
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fuccefs,  as  Portugal  itfelf  cannot  exift  even  as  a  kingdom, 
but  by  the  prote&ion  of  the  Englifh.  Before  thefe  mifunder- 
ftandings  happened,  the  Englifh  trade  to  Portugal  was  highly 
beneficial  for  both  nations.  England  fent  to  that  country 
almoft  the  fame  kind  of  merchandizes  as  to  Spain,  and  they 
received  in  return  vaft  quantities  of  wines,  with  oils,  fait, 
dried  and  moifl  fruits,  dying  drugs,  and  gold  coins. 

To  France,  England  fends  much  tobacco,  lead,  tin,  flan¬ 
nels,  horns,  and  fometimes  corn  ;  and  always  much  money 
at  the  long  run  ;  and  brings  home,  in  a  fmuggling  way,, 
a’  much  greater  value  in  wines,  brandies,  linen,  cambrics, 
lace,  velvets,  and  many  other  prohibited  fopperies,  and  bro¬ 
cades  ;  always  very  confiderably  to  England’s  difadvantage. 
But  as  there  is  no  commercial  treaty  fubfifting  between 
England  and  France,  not  even  in  time  of  peace,  England’s 
juft  lofs  cannot  be  afcertained. 

England  fends  to  Flanders,  ferges,  flannels,  tin,  lead, 
fugars,  and  tobacco ;  and  receives  in  return,  laces,  linen, 
cambrics,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  by  which  England 
lofes  upon  the  balance  250,000 1.  fterling  yearly.  To  Ger¬ 
many,  England  fends  cloths  and  ftufFs,  tin,  pewter,  fugars, 
tobacco,  and  Eaft  India  merchandize  ;  and  brings^  thence  vaft 
quantities  of  linen,  thread,  goat-fkins,  tinned  plates,  timbers 
for  all  ufes,  wines,  and  many  other  articles.  Before  the  late 
War,  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  thought  to  be  500,000  I. 
annually,  to  the  prejudice  of  England,  but  that  fum  is  now 
greatly  reduced,  as  moil  of  the  German  princes  now  find  it 
their  intereft  to  clothe  their  armies  in  Englifh  manufactures. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Ruflia,  which  formerly  was  againft  England, 
but  the  balance  is  now  vaftly  diminifhed  by  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  of  her  American  colonies,  in  raifing  hemp,  flax,  mak¬ 
ing  pot-afhes,  iron- works,  and  tallow,  all  which  ufed  to  be 
furnifhed  to  her  by  the  northern  powers. 

To  Holland,  England  fends  an  immenfe  quantity  of  many 
forts  of  merchandize ;  fuch  as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods, 
hides,  corn,  coals,  Eaft  India  and  Turkey  merchandize, 
tobacco,  tar,  fugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  American  pro¬ 
ductions;  and  makes  returns  in  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics, 
thread,  tapes,  Ancle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whalebone, 
train-oil,  toys,  and  many  other  things ;  and  the  balance  is 
ufually  fuppofed  to  be  much  in  favour  of  England.  I  mail 
forbear  to  mention  the  trade  between  England  and  Ireland, 
till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  latter  kingdom. 

The  acquifitions  which  the  Englifh  have  made  upon  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  particularly  their  fettlement  at  Senegal,  have 
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opened  new  fources  of  commerce  with  Africa.  The  French, 
when  in  pofiefiion  of  Senegal,  traded  there  for  gold,  Haves, 
hides,  oftrich  feathers,  bees-wax,  millet,  ambergris,  and, 
above  all,  for  that  ufeful  commodity,  gum  Senegal,  which 
was  monopolized  by  them  and  the  Dutch.  At  prefent  Eng¬ 
land  fends  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fundry  forts  of  coarfe  wool¬ 
len  and  linen,  iron,  pewter,  brafs  and  hardware  manufac¬ 
tures,  lead-fhot,  fwords,  knives,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and 
glafs  manufactures.  And,  befides  its  drawing  no  money  out 
of  the  kingdom,  it  fupplies  her  American  colonies  with 
negro  Haves,  amounting  in  number  to  above  100,000  an¬ 
nually.  The  other  returns  are  in  gold  duflr,  gum,  dying  and 
other  drugs,  red  Wood,  Guinea  grains,  and  ivory. 

To  Arabia,  Perfia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  Eng¬ 
land  fends  much  foreign  filver  coin  and  bullion,  and  fundry 
Englifh  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and  of  lead,  iron, 
and  brafs  ;  and  brings  home  from  thofe  remote  regions,  mufiins 
and  cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  callicoes,  raw  and  wrought 
filk,  chints  ;  teas,  porcelain,  gold  duft,  coffee,  falt-petre, 
and  many  other  drugs.  And  fo  great  a  quantity  of  thofe  va¬ 
rious  merchandize  are  re-exported  to  foreign  European  nations, 
as  more  than  abundantly  compenfates  for  all  the  filver  bullion 
which  England  carries  out. 

During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  grant  exclufive  charters  to  particular 
bodies  or  corporations  of  men  ;  hence  the  Eaft-India,  South- 
Sea,  Hudfon’s-Bay,  Turkey,  Rufiia,  and  Royal  African 
companies  ;  but  the  trade  to  Turkey,  Rufiia,  and  Africa,  is 
now  laid  open,  though  the  merchant  who  propofes  to  trade 
thither,  muff  become  a  member  of  the  company,  be  fubjeCt  to 
their  laws  and  regulations,  and  advance  a  fmall  fum  at  ad- 
million,  for  the  purpofes  of  fupporting  confuls,  forts,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  general  account  of  England’s  foreign 
balance,  the  exports  have  been  computed  at  (even  millions 
fterling,  and  its  imports  at  five,  of  which  above  one  million 
is  re-exported ;  fo  that  if  this  calculation  is  true,  England 
gains,  annually,  three  millions  fterling  in  trade  ;  but  this  is 
a  point  upon  which  the  moft  experienced  merchants,  and 
ablefi:  calculators,  differ.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  mu  ft 
be  acknowledged,  that  many  exceptions  lie  to  particular  efti- 
mates.  The  vaft  improvements  at  home,  in  iron,  filk,  linen, 
and  other  manufactures,  and  the  growing  imports  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  muff  greatly  diminifh  the  Englifh  imports  from  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  fome  of  the  other  European  nations  are 
making  vigorous  efforts  for  rivalling  the  Englifh  manufactures. 
With  what  fuccefs  they  may  be  attended,  time  alone  can 
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determine  ;  but  hitherto,  the  appearances  on  their  fide  are  not 
very  promifing. 

Yet  our  foreign  trade  does  not  amount  to  one  fixth  part  o£ 
the  inland  ;  the  annual  produce  of  the  natural  products  and 
manufactures  of  England  amounting  to  above  forty-two  mil¬ 
lions.  The  gold  and  filver  of  England  is  received  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  Jamaica,  the  American,  colonies,  and  Africa 
but  great  part  of  this  gold  and  filver  we  again  export  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  two-thirds 
of  all  the  foreign  traffic  of  England  is  carried  on  in  the  port 
of  London. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  our  trade,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparative  view  of  fliipping,  which,  till  a  better 
table  can  be  formed,  may  have  its  ufes. 

If  the  fhipping  of  Europe  be  divided  into  twenty  parts,  then* 


Great  Britain,.  &c.  is  computed  to  have  —  6 

The  United  Provinces  —  -  -  6 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia  —  —  2 

The  trading  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  Auftrian 

Netherlands  -  — —  -  I 

France  —  —  —  —  —  2 

Spain  and  Portugal  —  —  —  —  2: 

Italy,  and  the  reft  of  Europe  —  —  x 


My  bounds  will  not  afford  room  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  places  where  thofe  Englifh  manufactures,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  above  account,  are  fabricated  ;  a  few 
general  ftriCtures,  however,  may  be  proper. 

Cornwall  and  Devonfhire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  and  woollen. 
manufaCtures  are  common  to  almoft  all  the  weftern  counties. 
Dorfetfhire  manufactures  cordage  for  the  navy,  feeds  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  fheep,  and  has  large  lace  manufactures* 
Somerfetfhire,  befides  furnifhing  lead,  copper,  and  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  has  large  manufactures  of  bone  lace,  ftockings  and 
caps.  Briftol,  which  is  both  a  city  and  county,  is  faid  by 
fome  to  employ  2000  maritime  vefiels  of  all  fizes,  coafters  as 
well  as  fhips  employed  in  foreign  voyages  :  it  has  many  very 
important  manufactures  ;  its  glais-bottle  and  drinking-glals 
one  alone  occupying  fifteen  large  houfes  :  its  brafs-wire  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  alfo  very  confiderable.  Vaft  manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  glafs  in  particular,  are  carried  on  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  the  gold  and  filver  manufactures  of  London 
and  Spitalfields,  through  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the 
court  and  the  nobility,  already  equal,  if  they  do  not. exceed, 
ihofe  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Colchefter  is  famous  for 
its  manufactures  of  bays  and  lerges ;  and  Norwich  for  its. 
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excellent  fluffs,  camblets,  druggets,  and  ftockings.  Birming¬ 
ham,  though  no  corporation,  is  one  of  the  largeff  and  moll 
populous  towns  in  England,  and  carries  on  an  amazing  trade, 
in  excellent  and  ingenious  hard-ware  manufactures,  particu¬ 
larly  fnuff  and  tobacco-boxes,  buttons,  fhoe-buckles,  etwees, 
and  many  other  forts  of  fleel  and  brafs  wares  :  it  is  here,  and 
in  Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cutlery,  that  the  true  genius 
of  Englilh  art  and  induftry  is  to  be  feen  ;  for  fuch  are  their 
excellent  inventions  for  fabricating  hard  wares,  that  they  can 
afford  them  for  the  fourth  part  of  the  price  at  which  other 
nations  can  furniih  the  fame  or  an  inferior  kind  :  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  coals,  and  all  neceffaries,  and  the  conveniency  of  fitu- 
ation,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  this. 

The  northern  counties  of  England  carry  on  a  prodigious 
trade  in  the  coarfer  and  {lighter  woollen  manufactures  ;  witnefs 
thofe  of  Hallifax,  Leeds,  Wakefield  and  Richmond, v  and, 
above  all,  Manchefter  ;  which,  by  its  variety  of  beautiful  cot¬ 
tons,  dimities,  tickens,  checks,  and  the  like  Huffs,  is  become 
a  large  and  populous  place,  though  it  is  only  a  village,  and 
its  higheft  magiflrate  a  conftable.  I  might  mention  Co¬ 
ventry,  Nottingham,  Leicefter,  Derby,  Kendal,  and  many 
other  manufacturing  towns  and  places  of  England,  each 
of  which  is  noted  for  fome  particular  commodity,  but  the 
detail  would  become  too  bulky.  I  muff  not,  however,  dif- 
mifs  this  head,  without  obferving  the  beautiful  porcelane  and 
earthen  ware  that  has  of  late  years  been  manufactured  in 
different  places  of  England,  particularly  in  Worcefterfhire  and 
-Staffordfhire.  The  Englifh  carpets,  particularly  thofe  of 
Wilton  and  Kidderminfter,  though  but  a  late  manufacture, 
greatly  exceed  in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are 
extremely  durable;  and  confequently,  is  a  vaft  faving  to  the 
nation.  Paper,  which  till  very  lately,  was  imported  in  vaft 
quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  is  now  made  in  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  moft  neceffary  as  weft  as  bene¬ 
ficial  manufacture.  The  parliament,  of  late,  has  given  en¬ 
couragement  for  reviving  the  manufacture  of  falt-petre,  which 
was  firft  attempted  in  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but 
was  dropt  afterwards  in  favour  of  the  Eaft-India  company  : 
the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  of  immenfe  bene¬ 
fit,  as  well  as  fee urity  to  the  nation. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  head,  the  feats  of  manu¬ 
factures,  and  confequently  of  trade,  in  England,  are  fluctuat¬ 
ing  ;  they  will  always  follow  thofe  places  where  living  is  cheap, 
and  taxes  are  eafy  :  for  this  realon,  they  have  been  obferved 
of  late  to  move  towards  the  northern  counties,  where  provifio.ns 
are  in  plenty,  and  the  land-tax  very  low  ;  add  to  this,  that 
probably,  in  ^  few  years,  the  inland  navigations  which  are 
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opening  in  many  parts  of  England,  will  make  vafl  alterations 
as  to  its  internal  flate. 

Many  fenfible  but  fpeculative  Englifhmen,  daily  exprefs 
their  apprehenfions,  left  the  weight  of  taxes  and  dearnefs  of 
living  in  England,  fhould  enable  other  nations  to  ruin  the 
Englifh  trade  at  foreign  markets,  by  underworking  them. 
This  objedlion  is  of  a  long  {landing,  and  would  have  great 
weight,  did  not  experience  prove  that  it  is  not  founded  in  fact. 
An  Englifh  workman,  it  is  true,  lives  much  better  than  a 
foreigner,  but  then  he  will  do  double,  if  not  triple  the  work, 
in  the  fame  time  ;  and  other  nations  are  taxed  deeply  as  well 
as  England. 

Ajhort  view  of  the  Stocks,  or  public  Funds  in  England ,  vjith  an 

hijlorical  account  of  the  Eajl-India ,  the  Bank ,  and  South-Sea 

Companies . 

As  there  are  few  fubjedls  of  converfation  more  general  than 
the  value  of  flocks,  and  hardly  any  thing  fo  little  underftood, 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  a  fhort  account  of  them, 
which  we  fhall  here  give  in  as  clear  and  concife  a  manner  as 
poftible  ;  prefenting  our  readers  with  the  rationale  of  the  flocks, 
and  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  feveral  companies,  defcribing  the 
nature  of  their  feparate  funds,  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  and  the  various  purpoles  theyanfwer,  both  with  refpecl 
to  the  government,  the  companies  themfelves,  and.  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  money  tranfacftions  of  the 
feveral  companies,  it  is  proper  we  fhould  fay  fomething  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  general,  and  particularly  of  paper  money,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  and  the  current  fpecie.  v  Money  is  the 
flandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  neceflaries  and  accommodations 
©f  life,  and  paper-money  is  the  reprefentative  of  that  flandard 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  gold  and  filver  coin.  Nothing  is  neceftary  to  make 
this  reprefentative  of  money  fupply  the  place  of  fpecie,  but  the 
credit  of  that  office  or  company,  who  delivers  it  •  which  credit 
confifts  in  its  always  being  ready  to  turn  it  into  fpecie  when¬ 
ever  required.  This  is  exadlly  the  cafe  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  notes  of  this  company  are  of  the  fame  value  as  the 
current  coin,  as  they  may  be  turned  into  it  whenever  the  pof- 
feflor  pleafes.  From  hence,  as  notes  are  a  kind  of  money, 
the  counterfeiting  them  is  punifhed  with  death,  as  well  as 
coining. 

The  method  of  depofiting  money  in  the  Bank,  and  ex¬ 
changing  it  for  notes  (though  they  bear  no  intereft)  is  attended 
with  many  conveniences  j  as  they  are  not  only  fafer  than 
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money  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  himfelf ;  but  as  the  notes  are 
more  portable,  and  capable  of  a  much  more  eafy  conveyance  : 
fince  a  bank  note  for  a  very  large  fum,  may  be  fent  by  the 
poll,  and  to  prevent  the  defigns  of  robbers,  may,  without 
damage,  be  cut  in  two,  and  fent  at  two  feveral  times.  Or 
bills,  called  Rank  poll-bills,  may  be  had  by  application  at  the 
Rank,  which  are  particularly  calculated  to  prevent  Ioffes  by 
robberies,  they  being  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  perfon 
who  takes  them  out,  at  a  certain  number  of  days  after  light  ; 
which  gives  an  opportunity  to  flop  bills  at  the  Bank,  if  they 
fhould  be  loft,  and  prevents  their  being  fo  eafily  negociated  by 
ftrangers  as  common  Bank  notes  are  :  and  whoever  confiders 
the  hazard,  the  expence  and  trouble,  there  would  be  in 
fending  large  fums  of  gold  and  filver  to  and  from  diftant  places, 
muft  alfo  confider  this  as  a  very  fingular  advantage.  Befides 
which,  another  benefit  attends  them  ;  for  if  they  are  deftroyed 
by  time,  or  other  accident,  the  Bank  will,  on  oath  being  made 
of  fuch  accident,  and  fecurity  being  given,  pay  the  money  to 
the  perfon  who  was  in  pofTeflion  of  them. 

Bank  notes  differ  from  all  kinds  of  flock  in  thefe  three 
particulars;  I.  They  are  always  of  the  fame  value.  2.  They 
are  paid  off  without  being  transferred  ;  and,  3.  They  bear 
no  intereft ;  while  flocks  are  a  fhare  in  a  company’s  funds, 
bought  without  any  condition  of  having  the  principal  returned. 
India  bonds  indeed  (by  fome  perfons,  though  erroneoufly, 
denominated  flock)  are  to  be  excepted,  they  being  made  pay¬ 
able  at  fix  months  notice,  either  on  the  fide  of  the  company  or 
of  the  poffeffor. 

By  the  word  Stock  was  originally  meant,  a  particular  fum 
of  money  contributed  to  the  eflablifhing  a  fund  to  enable  a 
company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by  means  of  which  the 
perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and  received  a  fhare  in 
the  profit  made  thereby,  in  proportion  to  the  money  employed. 
But  this  term  has  been  extended  farther,  though  improperly, 
to  fignify  any  fum  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  intereft  till  the 
money  is  repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 
As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  public  com¬ 
panies  is  efteemed  preferable  to  that  of  any  private  perfon,  as 
the  flocks  are  negotiable  and  may  be  fold  at  any  time,  and  as 
the  intereft  is  always  punctually  paid  when  due,  fo  they  are 
thereby  enabled  to  borrow  money  on  a  lower  intereft  than 
what  might  be  obtained  from  lending  it  to  private  perfons, 
where  there  is  often  fome  danger  of  lofing.both  principal  and 
intereft. 
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But  as  every  capital  flock  or  fund  of  a  company  is  raifed 
for  a  particular  purpofe,  and  limited  by  parliament  to  a  certain 
fum,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  when  that  fund  is  compleated, 
no  flock  can  be  bought  of  the  company ;  though  fhares 
already  purchafed,  may  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to 
another.  This  being  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great 
difproportion  between  the  original  value  of  the  fliares,  and 
what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred  ;  for  if  there  are  more 
buyers  than  fellers,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling, 
will  not  part  with  his  fhare  without  a  confiderable  profit  to 
himfelf;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  difpofed  to  fell,  and 
few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of  fuch  fliares  will  naturally 
fall,  in  proportion  to  the  impatience  of  thofe  who  want  to 
turn  their  flock  into  fpecie. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  ferve  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea 
of  the  nature  of  that  unjuftifiable  and  diflioneft  practice  called 
Stock-jobbing,  the  myflery  of  which  confifts  in  nothing  more 
than  this  :  the  perfons  concerned  in  that  praCtice,  who  are 
denominated  Stock-jobbers,  make  contracts  to  buy  or  fell,  at 
a  certain  diftant  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  particular 
flock,  againft  which  time  they  endeavour,  according  as  their 
contract  is,  either  to  raife  or  lower  fuch  flock,  by  raifing 
rumours  and  fpreading  fictitious  ftories,  in  order  to  induce 
people  either  to  fell  out  in  a  hurry,  and  confequently  cheap, 
if  they  are  to  deliver  flock ;  or  to  become  unwilling  to  fell, 
and  confequently  to  make  it  dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive 
flock.  .  / 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contracts  are  not  in  general 
poffeffed  of  any  real  flock,  and  when  the  time  comes  that 
they  are  to  receive  or  deliver  the  quantity  they  have  contracted 
for,  they  only  pay  fuch  a  fum  of  money  as  makes  the  difference 
between  the  price  the  flock  was  at  when  they  made  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  price  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the  contraCt  is 
fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons  not  worth 
100  1.  to  make  contracts  for  the  buving  or  felling  100,000  1. 
flock.  In  the  language  of  Exchange-Alley,  the  buyer  in 
this  cafe  is  called  the  Bull,  and  the  feller  the  Bear. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  another  fet  of  men,  who  though  of 
a  higher  rank,  may  properly  enough  come  under  the  fame 
denomination.  Thefe  are  the  great  monied  men,  who  are 
dealers  in  flock,  and  contractors  with  the  government  when¬ 
ever  any  new  money  is  to  be  borrowed.  Thefe  indeed  are  not 
fictitious,  but  real  buyers  and  fellers  of  flock  ;  but  by  raifing 
falfe  hopes,  or  creating  groundlefs  fears,  by  pretending  to  buy 
or  fell  large  quantities  of  flock  on  a  fudden,  by  ufing  the  fore- 
mentioned  fet  of  men  as  their  inflruments,  and  other  like  prac¬ 
tices^ 
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tices,  are  enabled  to  raife  or  fall  the  flocks  one  or  two  per 
cent,  at  pleafure. 

However,  the  real  value  of  one  flock  above  another,  on 
account  of  its  being  more  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  or  any 
thing  that  will  really,  or  only  in  imagination,  affedt  the  credit 
of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  government,  by  which  that 
credit  is  fecured,  muft  naturally  have  a  confiderable  eftedl  on 
the  flocks.  Thus,  with  refpedt  to  the  intereft  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  a  fhare  in  the  flock  of  a  trading  companj  which 
produces  5  1.  or  6  1.  per  cent,  per  ann.  muft  be  more  ^aluable 
than  an  annuity  with  government  fecurity,  that  prolues  no 
more  than  3I.  or  4I.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  confequently 
fuch  flock  muft  fell  at  a  higher  price  than  fuch  an  mnuity. 
Though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  fhare  in  the  flock  of  a 
trading  company  producing  5  1.  or  6  1.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
will  not  fetch  fo  much  money  at  market  as  a  government 
annuity  producing  the  fame  fum,  becaufe  the  fecurity  of  the 
company  is  not  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  the  governmert,  and 
the  continuance  of  their  paying  fo  much  per  annum,  is  more 
precarious,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  alwiys  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

As  the  flocks  of  the  Eaft-India,  the  Bank,  and  South-Sea 
companies,  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  denominations,  and 
are  of  a  very  different  nature,  we  fhall  give  a  fhort  hiftory  of 
each  of  them,  together  with  an  account  of  the  different  frocks 
each  is  poflefled  of,  beginning  with  the  Eaft-India  company, 
as  the  firft  eftablifhed. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe  the  Eaft-India 
company  takes  the  lead  3  and  I  have  already  given  fome  account 
of  it,  as  being  the  capital  commercial  objedt  in  England. 
The  firft  idea  of  it  was  formed  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  but 
it  has  fince  admitted  of  vaft  alterations.  Its  fhares,  or  fiip- 
fcriptions,  were  originally  only  50  1.  fterling  ;  and  its  capital 
only  369,891  1.  5  s.  but  the  directors  having  a  confiderable 
dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the  profits  to 
the  capital,  by  which  the  fhares  were  doubled,  and,  confe¬ 
quently,  each  became  of  100 1.  value,  and  the  capital  739,782  1. 
10  s.  to  which  capital,  if  963,639  1.  the  profits  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  year  1685,  be  added,  the  whole  flock  will  be 
found  to  be  1,703,402  1.  Though  the  eftablifhment  of  this 
company  wTas  vindicated  in  the  cleareft  manner  by  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  and  other  able  advocates,  yet  the  partiality  wThich  the 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  had  for  his  favourite 
African  trade,  the  Ioffes  it  fuftained  in  wars  with  the  Dutch, 
and  the  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of  In- 
doftan,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  public  to  fupport  it  j  fo  that 
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at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  war  broke  out  with 
France,  it  was  in  a  very  indifferent  fttuation.  This  was  in 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  its  having  no  parliamentary  fandtion, 
whereby  its  llock  often  fold  for  one  half  lefs  than  it  was  really 
worth  ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  a  new  company  fhould  be 
eredted,  under  the  authority  of  parliament. 

The  oppofition  given  to  all  the  public  fpirited  meafures  of 
king  William  by  faction,  rendered  this  propofal  a  matter  of 
vaft  difficulty ;  but  at  laft,  after  many  parliamentary  enquiries, 
the  nev  fubfcription  prevailed  ;  and  the  fubfcribers,  upon 
advanc  ng  two  millions  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent,  obtained 
an  adi  of  parliament  in  their  favour.  The  old  company, 
however,  retained  a  vaft  intereft  both  in  the  parliament  and 
nation  $  and  the  adt  being  found  in  fome  refpedis  defective,  fo 
violen:  a  ftruggle  between  the  two  companies  arofe,  that  in 
the  year  1702,  they  were  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite.  In 
the  year  1708,  the  yearly  fund  of  8  per  cent,  for  two  millions, 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of  1,200,000 1,  to  the 
public,  wTithout  any  additional  intereft  5  for  which  confidera- 
lion  the  company  obtained  a  prolongation  of  its  exclufive 
privileges  ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  them,  under 
the  title  of  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Its  exclufive  right  of  trade  was  prolonged  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  a  farther  furn  was  lent  by  the  company 
in  1730,  by  which,  though  the  company’s  privileges  were 
extended  for  thirty-three  years,  yet  the  intereft  of  their  capi¬ 
tal,  which  then  amounted  to  3,200,000!.  was  reduced  to 
three  per  cent,  and  called  the  India  3  per  cent,  annuities. 

Thofe  annuities  are  different  from  the  trading  ftock  of  the 
company,  the  proprietors  of  which,  inftead  of  receiving  a 
regular  annuity,  have,  according  to  their  different  fhares,  a 
dividend  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  company’s  trade  ;  and 
that  dividend  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  company,  either  real,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  pre¬ 
tended.  A  proprietor  of  ftock  to  the  amount  of  500  1. 
whether  man  or  woman,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a  right  to 
be  ^  manager,  and  to  give  a  vote  in  the  general  council. 
Two  thoufand  pounds  is  the  qualification  for  a  director  :  the 
directors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman,  who  may  be  re-eledted  for  four  years 
fucceflively.  The  chairman  has  a  falary  of  200  1.  a  year, 
and  each  of  the  diredfors  150  1.  The  meetings,  or  court  of 
diredtors,  are  to  be  held  at  leaft  once  a  week  5  but  are  com¬ 
monly  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occafion  requires.  Out  of 
the  body  of  diredlors  are  chofen  feveral  committees,  who  have 
the  peculiar  infpedtion  of  certain  branches  of  the  company’s 

bulinefs  ; 
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bufmefs ;  as  the  committee  of  correfpondence,  a  committee  of 
buying,  a  committee  of  treafury,  a  houfe  committee,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  warehoufes,  a  committee  of  fhipping,  a  committee  of 
accounts,  a  committee  of  law-fuits,  and  a  committee  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  private  trade  j  who  have  under  them  a  fecretary, 
cafhier,  clerks,  and  warehoufe-keepers. 

The  amazing  territorial  acquifitions  of  this  company,  which 
are  attended  with  a  proportionable  encreafe  of  trade,  joined  to 
the  difl'entions  among  its  managers  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  of  late  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  fo  much, 
that  a  reftridlion  has  been  laid  for  their  dividends  for  a  certain 
time,  not  to  exceed  12  and  a  half  per  cent.  As  to  the  vaft 
fortunes  acquired  by  their  governors  and  officers  abroad,  the 
ftate  in  which  they  live,  and  their  other  economical  regula¬ 
tions,  they  are  foreign  to  this  head. 

Other  officers  of  the  company  are  governors  and  factors 
abroad,  fome  of  whom  have  guards  of  foldiers,  and  live  in  all 
the  ftate  of  fovereign  princes. 

Bank  of  England.]  The  company  of  the  Bank  was 
incorporated  by  parliament,  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  Governors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  in  confideration  of  the 
loan  of  1,200,000  1.  granted  to  the  government ;  for  which  the 
fubfcribers  received  almoft  8  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the 
company  are  not  to  borrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlefs 
by  adt  of  parliament ;  they  are  not  to  trade,  or  fuffer  any  per- 
fon  in  truft  for  them,  to  trade  in  any  goods,  or  merchandize ; 
but  they  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  or  felling 
bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  filver  coin,  Sc c. 

By  an  ad!  of  parliament  palled  in  the  8th  and  9th  year  of 
Will.  III.  they  were  impowered  to  enlarge  their  capital  ftock 
to  2,201,171  1.  10s.  It  was  then  alfo  enadled,  that  bank 
ftock  fhould  be  a  perfonal,  and  not  a  real  eftate  ;  that  no  con- 
trad!  either  in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  Bank 
ftock,  fhould  be  good  in  law,  unlefs  regiftered  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank  within  feven  days  ;  and  the  ftock  transferred  in  four¬ 
teen  days,  and  that  it  fhould  be  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the  Bank,  or  any 
fealed  Bank  bill,  or  any  Bank  note,  or  to  alter  or  erafe  fuch 
bills  or  notes. 

By  another  ad!  palled  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  the  com¬ 
pany  were  impowered  to  augment  their  capital  to  4,402,343  1. 
and  they  then  advanced  400,000  1.  more  to  the  government  ; 
and  in  1714,  they  advanced  another  loan' of  1,500,0001. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  the  intereft 
of  their  capital  ftock  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  when  the 

Bank 
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Bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  Exchequer  bills  as  amounted 
to  2,000,000 1.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of  100,000  1.  and  it 
was  declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  call  from  their  members, 
in  proportion  to  their  interefls  in  the  capital  flock,  fuch  fums 
of  money  as  in  a  general  court  fhould  be  found  neceflary.  If 
any  member  fhould  negledl  to  pay  his  fliare  of  the  monies  fo 
called  for^  at  the  time  appointed  by  notice  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  fixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  it  fhould  be 
lawful  for  the  Bank,  not  only  to  flop  the  dividend  of  fuch 
member,  and  to  apply  it  toward  payment  of  the  money  in 
queflion ;  but  alfo  to  flop  the  transfers  of  the  fliare  of  fuch 
defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with  an  interefl  of  5  per  cent* 
per  annum,  for  the  money  fo  omitted  to  be  paid  :  and  if  the 
principal  and  interefl  fhould  be  three  months  unpaid,  the 
Bank  fhould  then  have  power  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  flock 
belonging  to  the  defaulter  as  would  fatisfy  the  fame. 

After  this,  the  Bank  reduced  the  interefl  of  the  2,000,000 1. 
lent  to  the  government,  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed 
feveral  other  annuities,  which  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  the 
government,  and  the  national  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  reduced 
to  1,600,000 1.  But  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  to  fupply 
the  government  with  1,600,000  1.  at  3  per  cent,  which  is  now 
called  the  3  per  cent,  annuities  3  fo  that  the  government  was 
now  indebted  to  the  company  3,200,000 1.  the  one  half  car- 
i-ying  4,  and  the  other  3  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of 
986,800!.  due  to  them  in  the  Exchequer  bills  unfatisfied,  on 
the  duties  for  licences  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors  by  retail,  fhould 
be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of 
39,442  1.  the  interefl  of  that  fum  at  4  per  cent.  The  company 
alfo  agreed  to  advance  the  further  fum  of  1,000,000  1.  into 
the  Exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arifing  by  the 
malt  and  land-tax,  at  4  per  cent,  for  Exchequer  bills  to  be 
iffued  for  that  purpofe  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  com¬ 
pany  were  enabled  to  augment  their  capital  with  986,800  L 
the  interefl  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities, 
was  reduced  to  3  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1757,  and  from  that  time  to  carry  only  3  per  cent. 

And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid  Exche¬ 
quer  bills,  they  eflablifhed  what  is  now  called  Bank  circu¬ 
lation.  The  nature  of  which  not  being  well  underflood, 
we  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  its 
explanation  than  we  have  been  with  regard  to  the  other 
flocks. 

The  company  of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  keep  cafh  fufficient 
to  anfwer  not  only  the  common,  but  alfo  any  extraordinary 
2  demand 
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demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  whatever  money 
they  have  by  them,  over  and  above  the  fum  fuppofed  necefiary 
for  thefe  purpofes,  they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the  trade 
of  the  company  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcounting  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  in  buying  of  gold  and  filver,  and  in  government  fecu- 
rities,  &c.  But  when  the  Bank  entered  into  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  contract,  as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum 
of  money  than  what  they  deemed  necefiary  to  anfwer  their 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  demands,  they  could  not  con¬ 
veniently  take  out  of  their  current  cafh  fo  large  a  fum  as  a 
million,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh  the  govern¬ 
ment,  without  either  lefTening  that  fum  they  employed  in  dif- 
counting,  buying  gold  and  filver,  &c.  (which  would  have 
been  very  difadvantageous  to  them)  or  inventing  fome  method 
that  fhould  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  the  million  in 
cafh.  The  method  which  they  chofe,  and  which  fully  anfwers 
their  end,  was  as  follows. 

They  opened  a  fubfeription,  which  they  renew  annually, 
for  a  million  of  money  ;  wherein  the  fubferibers  advance  io  per 
cent,  and  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any 
part  thereof,  whenever  the  Bank  fhall  call  upon  them,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  io  per  cent,  fo  advanced  ;  in  con- 
fideration  of  which,  the  Bank  pays  the  fubferibers  4  per  cent, 
intereft  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  fum  they  agree  to  furnifh  ;  and  in  cafe  a  call  fhould  be 
made  upon  them  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  Bank 
farther  agrees  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  fuch  fum  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  this  means  the  Bank 
obtains  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  a  million  of  money  by  them  ; 
and  though  the  fubferibers,  if  no  call  is  made  upon  them 
(which  is  in  general  the  cafe)  receive  6  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
the  money  they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  fum  of 
23,500  1.  per  annum  by  the  contract  ;  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  account. 

The  Bank  receives  from  the  government  for  the  jC. 
advance  of  a  million  —  -  —  —  30,000 

The  Bank  pays  to  the  fubferibers  who  advance 
100.000 1.  and  engage  to  pay  (when  called  for) 

900,000 1.  more  —  — 


The  clear  gain  to  the  Bank  therefore  is  — •  »  23,500 

This  is  the  flate  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company  fhould 
make  no  call  on  the  fubferibers,.  which  they  will  be  very  un- 

.  willing 
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willing  to  do,  becaufe  it  would  not  only  leflen  their  profit,  but 
affect  the  public  credit  in  general. 

Bank  flock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading*  flock, 
fince  with  this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign  gold  and  filver, 
in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  Befides  which,  they  are 
allowed  by  the  government  very  confiderable  fums  annually  for 
the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office.  All  which 
advantages,  render  a  fhare  in  their  flock  very  valuable  ;  though 
it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eafl-India  flock.  The  com¬ 
pany  make  dividends  of  the  profits  half  yearly,  of  which  notice 
is  publicly  given  ;  when  thofe  who  have  occafion  for  their 
money,  may  readily  receive  it :  but  private  perfons,  if  they 
judge  convenient,  are  permitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and 
to  have  their  interefl  added  to  the  principal. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are  annually  eleCted 
by  the  general  court,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Eafl-India 
company.  Thirteen,  or  more,  compofe  a  court  of  directors 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  very  numerous. 

South-sea  company.]  During  the  long  war  with  France, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the  failors  of  the 
royal  navy  being  negleCted,  and  they  receiving  tickets  inflead 
of  money,  were  frequently  obliged,  by  their  neceffities,  to 
fell  thefe  tickets  to  avaritious  men  at  a  difcount  of  40  1.  and 
fometimes  50 1.  per  cent.  By  this,  and  other  means,  the 
debts  of  the  nation  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and  which 
amounted  to  9,471,321  1.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers. 
On  which  Mr.  Plarley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a  fcheme  to 
allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencies  6  1.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate  them,  in  order  to  their 
carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South-fea  ;  and  they  were  accord¬ 
ingly  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Merchants  of  Great-Britain,  trading  to  the  South- 
Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
Fifliery,  &c. 

Though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake  of  commerce, 
it  is  certain  the  miniftry  never  thought  ferioufiy,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettlements  on  the  coaft 
of  South  America,  which  was  what  flattered  the  expectations 
of  the  people  ;  nor  was  it  indeed  ever  carried  into  execution, 
or  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by  this  company,  except  the 
Affiento,  in  purfuatice  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  furniffiing 
the  Spaniards  with  negroes  ;  of  which  this  company  was 
deprived  upon  receiving  100,000  1.  in  lieu  of  all  claims  upon 
4  '  Spain, 
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Spain,  by  a  convention  between  the  courts  of  GreaVBritain  and 
Spain,  foon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  11^1748. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  h  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third  of  Geege  I.  the 
interefl  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  am  they  ad¬ 
vanced  two  millions  more  to  the  government  at  he  fame 
interefl.  By  the  flatue  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  glared, 
that  this  company  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redemable 
national  debts  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  compah  were 
empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according  to  th!  fums 
they  fhould  difcharge  :  and  for  enabling  the  company  ti  raife 
fuch  fums  for  prurchafing  annuities,  exchanging  for 'ready 
money  new  Exchequer  bills,  carrying  on  their  trad\,  &c. 
the  company  might,  by  fuch  means  as  they  fhould  think 
proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  >f  the 
company  fhould  be  judged  neceffary.  The  company  wee  alfo 
empowered  to  raife  money  on  the  contracts,  bonds,  ortobli- 
gations  under  their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  apitai 
flock.  But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy-governor,  or  other 
members  of  the  company,  fhould  purchafe  lands  or  revnues 
of  the  crown,  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or  lend  noney 
by  loan  or  anticipation,  on  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  Other 
than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  was  grantrd  by 
parliament,  fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  :om- 
pany,  fhould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent 

The  fatal  South-Sea  fcheme,  tranfadled  in  the  year  [720, 
was  executed  upon  the  lafl-mentioned  flatute.  The  conpany 
had  at  firft  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs,  and  the  value  oi  their 
flock,  for  the  firfl  five  years,  had  rifen  fafler  than  that  *f  any 
ether  company,  and  his  majefly,  after  purchafing  iopoo  1. 
flock,  had  condefcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were 
in  this  fituation,  when  taking  advantage  of  the  above  flatute, 
the  South-Sea  bubble  was  projected.  The  pretended  defign 
of  which  was  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South-Sea,  and  purchafing  annuities,  Sec.  paid  to  the  other 
companies  :  and  propofals  were  printed  and  diflributed,  (hew¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  defign,  and  inviting  perfons  into  it. 
The  fum  neceffary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the 
profits  that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  fhares,  or  fubferiptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  perfons 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the  better  to  carry  on  the 
deception,  the  diredlors  engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends; 
and  actually  declared  that  every  100  1.  original  flock  would 
yield  50  1.  per  annum  :  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of 
their  flock,  that  a  fhare  of  100  1.  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
800  1.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  before  the  end 
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of  Septembe?  it  fell  to  150 1.  by  which  multitudes  were  rtiined, 
and  fuch  a  eene  of  diflrefs  occafioned,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Jit  the  confequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too 
well  knoin.  We  {hall  pafs  over  all  the  other  tran factions  of 
this  com^ny  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  as  not  material  to 
our  prefht  purpofe. 

By  adatute  of  the  6th  of  George  II.  it  was  enabled,  that 
from  nd  after  the  24th  of  June,  1733,  the  capital  flock 
of thiscompany,  which  amounted  to  14,651,1031.  8  s.  id. 
and  tb  {hares  of  the  refpedtive  proprietors,  fhould  be  divided 
into  3ur  equal  parts,  three-fourths  of  which  fhould  be  con¬ 
verter  into  a  joint  flock,  attended  with  annuities,  after  the 
rate  c  4  per  cent,  until  redemption  by  parliament,  and  fhould 
be  caed,  the  new  South-Sea  annuities  ;  and  the  other  fourth 
part  Hould  remain  in  the  company  as  a  trading  capital  flock, 
attened  with  the  refidue  of  the  annuities  or  funds  payable  at 
the  Exchequer  to  the  company  for  their  whole  capital,  till 
rederption  ;  and  attended  with  the  fame  fums  allowed  for  the 
charp  of  management,  and  with  all  effedls,  profits  of  trade, 
debts  privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  to  the  South-Sea 
compny.  That  the  accomptant  of  the  company  fhould, 
twicr  every  year,  at  Chriflmas  and  Midfummer,  or  within  one 
monti  after,  {late  an  account  of  the  company’s  affairs,  which 
IhouH  be  laid  before  the  next  general  court,  in  order  to  their 
declaing  a  dividend  :  and  all  dividends  fhould  be  made  out  of 
the  cear  profits,  and  fhould  not  exceed  what  the  company 
might  reqfonably  divide,  without  incurring  any  farther  debt ; 
proviced  that  the  company  fhould  not  at  any  time  divide  more 
than  j.  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  their  debts  were  difcharged  ; 
and  tiat  the  South-Sea  company,  and  their  trading  flock, 
fhoulc,  exclufively  from  the  new  joint  flock  of  annuities,  be 
liable  to  all  the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  company  ;  and 
that  tie  company  fhould  caufe  to  be  kept,  within  the  city  of 
London,  an  office  and  books,  in  which  all  transfers  of  the 
new  annuities  fhould  be  entered,  and  figned  by  the  party  mak¬ 
ing  fuch  transfer,  or  his  attorney ;  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
fuch  transfer  fhould  be  made,  or  his  attorney,  fhould  under¬ 
write  his  acceptance  ;  and  no  other  method  of  transferring  the 
annuities  fhould  be  good  in  law. 

The  annuities  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  other,  are 
now  reduced  to  3  1.  per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  fub- 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-one  diredtors  ;  but 
no  perfon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majefly  excepted, 
unlefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own  name  and  right,  5000  1. 
in  the  trading  flock  \  the  Tub-governor  is  to  have  4000  1.  the 

deputy 
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deputy  3000  1.  and  a  director  2000  J.  in  the  fame  flock.  In 
every  general  court,  every  member,  having  in  his  own  name 
and  right,  500 1.  in  trading  flock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  200c  1. 
two  votes  ;  if  3000  1.  three  votes,  and  if  5000  1.  four  votes. 

The  Eaft-India  company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
South-Sea  company,  are  the  only  incorporated  bodies  to  which 
the  government  is  indebted,  except  the  Million-Bank,  whofe 
capital  is  only  one  million,  coiiflituted  to  purchafe  the  rever- 
fion  of  the  long  Exchequer  orders. 

The  intereft  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  government,  is 
how  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  excepting  only  the  annuities  for 
the  years  1756,  and  1758,  the  life  annuities,  and  the  Exche¬ 
quer  orders  :  but  the  South-Sea  company  flill  continues  to 
divide  4.  per  cent,  on  their  prefent  capital  flock  5  which  they 
are  enabled  to  do  from  the  profits  they  make  on  the  lums 
allowed  to  them  for  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office,  and  from  the  interell  of  annuities  which  are' not  claimed 
by  the  proprietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  are  continually  fluctuat¬ 
ing  above  and  below  par ,  fo  when  a  perfon  who  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tranfadlions  of  that  nature,  reads  in  the  papers 
the  prices  of  flocks,  where  Bank  flock  is  marked  perhaps  1273 
India  ditto  134  a  134$,  South-Sea  ditto  97 1,  &c.  he  is  to 
underfland,  that  100  1.  of  thofe  refpedlive  flocks  fell  at  fuch  a 
time  for  thofe  feveral  fums. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  one  with 
another,  it  muff  be  remembered,  that  the  intereft  due  on  them 
from  the  time  of  the  laft  payment,  is  taken  into  the  current 
price,  and  the  feller  never  receives  any  feparate  conftderatioii 
for  it,  except  in  the  cafe  of  India  bonds,  where  the  intereft 
due  is  calculated  to  the  day  of  the  fale,  and  paid  by  the  pur- 
chafer,  over  and  above  the  premium  agreed  for.  But  as  the 
intereft  on  the  different  flocks  is  paid  at  different  times,  this, 
if  not  rightly  underftood,  would  lead  a  perfon,  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  into  conftderable  miftakes  in  his  com¬ 
putation  of  their  value;  fome  always  having  a  quarter’s  intereft 
due  on  them  more  than  others,  which  makes  an  appearance  of 
a  conftderable  difference  in  the  price,  when,  in  reality,  there¬ 
in  none  at  all.  Thus,  for  inftance,  old  South-Sea  annuities 
fell  at  prefent  for  £.  85  f,  or ■£.  85  10  s.  while  new  South- 
Sea  annuities  fetch  only  £ .  84  f,  or  £  84  15  s.  though  each 
of  them  produce  the  lame  annual  fum  of  3  per  cent,  but  the 
old  annuities  have  a  quarter’s  intereft  more  due  021  them  than 
the  new  annuities,  which  amount  to  15  s.  the  exact  difference. 
There  is,  however,  one  or  two  caufes  that  will  always  make 
one  fpecies  of  annuities  fell  fomewhat  lower  than  another, 
Vol.  I.  U  though 
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though  of  the  fame  real  value  ;  one  of  which  is,  the  annuities 
making  but  a  final  1  capital,  and  there  not  being,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  fo  many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it,  as  into 
others,  where  tke  quantity  is  larger;  becaufe  it  is  apprehended 
that  whenever  the  government  pays  off  the  national  debt,  they 
will  begin  with  that  particular  fpecies  of  annuity,  the  capital 
of  which  is  the  fmallefl. 

*  A  flock  may  like  wife  be  affedled  by  the  court  of  Chancery  ; 
for  if  that  court  fhould  order  the  money  which  is  under  their 
direction,  to  be  laid  out  in  any  particular  flock,  that  flock, 
by  having  more  purchafers,  will  be  railed  to  a  higher  price 
ithan  any  other  of  the  like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much 
the  credit  and  the  intereft  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  fupport 
of  the  public  funds. — While  the  annuities,  and  intereft  for 
money  advanced,  is  there  regularly  paid,  and  the  principal 
infured  by  both  prince  and  people,  (a  fecurity  not  to  be  had 
in  other  nations)  foreigners  will  lend  us  their  property,  and 
all  Europe  be  interefled  in  our  welfare ;  the  paper  of  the  com¬ 
panies  will  be  converted  into  money  and  merchandize,  and 
Great-Britain  can  never  want  cafti  to  carry  her  fchemes  into 
execution. 

In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  word  of  the 
prince,  if  a  monarchy  ;  or  that  of  the  people,  if  a  republic  ; 
but  here  it  is  eftabiifhed  on  the  interefts  of  both  prince  and 
people,  which  is  the  flrongeft  fecurity  :  for  however  lovely  and 
engaging  honefty  may  be  in  other  refpedts,  intereft  in  money- 
matters  will  always  obtain  confidence  ;  becaufe  many  people 
pay  great  regard  to  their  intereft,  who  have  but  little  venera¬ 
tion  for  virtue. 
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Constitution  and  laws.]  Tacitus,  in  defer ibihg  fuck 
a  conftitution  as  that  of  England,  feems  to  think,  that  how¬ 
ever  beautiful  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  will  be  found  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  the  execution.  Experience  has  proved  his  miffake, 
for  by  certain  checks,  that  operate  mutually,  and  which  did 
not  fall  within  his  ideas,  the  Englifh  conftitution  has  conti¬ 
nued  in  its  full  vigour  for  above  500  years.  It  mult,  ^t  the 
fame  time,  be  admitted,  that  it  has  received,  during  that  time, 
many  amendments,  and  fome  interruptions,  but  its  principles 
are  the  fame,  with  thofe  deferihed  by  the  above-mentioned 
hiltorian,as  belonging  to  the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern 
anceftors  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  which  are  very  impro¬ 
perly  blended  under  the  name  of  Gothic.  On  the  firft  inva¬ 
sion  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  who  came  from  Germany, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  their  laws  and  manners  were 
pretty  much  the  fame,  as  thofe  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The 
people  had  a  leader  in  time  of  war.  The  conquered  lands,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  merits  of  his  followers,  and  their  abilities  to  Ferve 
him,  were  difbributed  among  them,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  common  property  which  they  were  to  unite  in 
defending  againft  all  invaders.  Frefh  adventurers  coming  over, 
under  feparate  leaders,  the  old  inhabitants  were  driven  into 
Wal  es,  arid  thofe  leaders,  at  laft,  affumed  the  title  of  kings  over 
the  feveral  diftricts  they  had  conquered.  This  change  of  ap¬ 
pellation  made  them  more  refpectable  among  the  Britons,  and 
their  neighbours  the  Scots  and  PiCts,  but  did  not  encreale  their 
power,  the  operations  of  which  continued  to  be  confined  to 
military  affairs. 

All  civil  matters  were  propofed  in  a  general  affembly  of  the 
chief  offic.  rs,  and  the  people,  till,  by  degrees,  fberiffs,  and  other 
civil  officers,  were  appointed.  The  country  was  divided  into 
wapentakes,  and  hundreds,  names  that  Hill  lubfift  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  overfeers  were  chofen  to  direct  them  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  The  fheriff  was  the  judge  of  all  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal  matters,  within  the  county,  and  to  him,  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Chriffianity,  was  added  the  bifhop.  In  procefs  of 
time,  as  buftnefs  multiplied,  itinerant,  and  other  judges,  were 
appointed  ;  but  by  theearlieff  records,  it  appears,  that  all  civil 
matters  were  decided  by  12  or  16  men,  living  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  place  where  the  difpute  lay,  and  here  we  have 
the  original  of  Englifh  juries. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Chriffianity,  we  know  not 
whether  the  Saxons  admitted  of  juries  in  criminal  matters, 
but  we  are  certain  that  there  was  no  action- fo  criminal,  as 
not  to  be  corn penl'a ted  for  by  money*.  A  mulCt  was  impofed 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  guilt,  even  if  it  was  the  murder  of  the 
king,  upon  the  malefactor,  and  by  paying  it,  he  purchafed 
his  pardon.  Thole  barbarous  ufages  fee m  to  have  ceafed  loon 
after  the  Saxons  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  and  cafes  of 
murder  and  felony  were  then  tried,  even  in  the  king’s  court, 
by  a  jury. 

Royalty,  among  the  Saxons,  was  not,  ffriclly  fpeaking, 
hereditary,  though  in  faCt  it  came  to  be  rendered  fo  through 
the  affection  which  the  people  bore  for  the  blood  of  their 
kings,  and  for  preferving  the  regularity  of  government.  Even 
eftates  and  honours  were  not  ffriCtly  hereditary,  till  they  were 
made  fo  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

That  prince  new  modelled  the  Englifh  conffitution.  He 
divided  the  conquered  lands  among  his  followers,  as  had  been 
agreed  before  the  time  of  the  invallon,  in  perpetual  property. 
He  partitioned  out  the  lands  into  knight’s  fees,  an  indetermined 
number  of  which  formed  a  barony,  and  thofe  baronies  were 
given  to  the  great  noblemen,  who  compofed  what  is  called 
the  King’s  Court,  or  Court  of  Peers,  from  every  baron  being 
a  peer,  or  equal  to  another.  In  this  court  all  civil  as  well 
as  military  matters,  and  the  proportions  of  knights  and  men, 
which  each  baron  was  to  raile  for  the  king’s  fervice,  were 
fettled.  Even  bifhoprics  were  converted  into  lay  baronies, 
and  were  obliged,  as  others,  to  furnifh  their  quotas.  In  other 
refpeCts,  the  Conqueror,  and  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman 
line,  did  all  they  could  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  remembrance  of  the  Saxon  conffitution,  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  to  no  purpofe.  The  nobility,  as  well  as  the  peo¬ 
ple,  had  their  complaints  againft  the  crown,  and  after  much 
war  and  blood-fhed,  the  famous  charter  of  Englifh  liberties, 
fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Charta,  was  forcibly, 
in  a  manner,  obtained  from  king  John,  and  confirmed  by  his 
foil  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1216.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  till  this  reign,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
blood  had  been  fpilt,  the  commons  of  England  were  repre- 
fented  in  parliament,  or  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;  fo 
entirely  had  the  barons  engrofled  to  themfeives  the  difpofal  of 
property. 

The  precife  year,  when  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed, 
is  not  known,  but  we  are  certain,  that  it  began  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  though  we  {hall  not  enter  into  any  difputes 
about* their  fpccific  powers.  Wefhall  therefore  proceed  to  de- 
feribe  the  conffitution,  as  it  Hands  at  prelent. 

In  all  ftates  there  is  an  abfolute  fupreme  power,  to  which 
the  right  of  legiflation  belongs ;  and  which,  by  the  fingular 

U  3  •  conffitution 
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conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  here  veiled  in  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons. 

Of  the  king.]  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  veiled  by  our  conftitution  in  a  fingle 
perfon,  kino;,  or  queen  j  for  it  is  indifferent  to  which  fex  the 
crown  defcends  :  the  perfon  entitled  to  it,  whether  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  is  immediately  intruded  with  all  the  enfigns,  rights, 
and  prerogatives  of  fcvereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  fuc- 
cefficn  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  depends,  is  :  tc  that 
the  crown,  by  common  law  and  conftitutional  cuftom,  is  he- 
peditary ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but  that  the 
right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  cr 
limited  by  acl  of  parliament :  under  which  limitations  the 
crown  Hill  continues  hereditary.” 

That  the  reader  may  enter  more  clearly  into  the  deduction 
cf  the  following  royal  fucceffion,  by  its  being  tranferred  from 
the  heufe  of  Tudor,  to  that  of  Stuart,  it  may  be  proper  to 
Inform  him  that  on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without 
iffue,  it  became  necefiary  to  recur  to  the  other  ifiue  of  her 
grandfather  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  of  York  his  queen  $ 
whole  eldeft  daughter  Margaret,  having  married  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland,  king  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of 
England  the  Firft,  was  the  lineal  defeendant  from  that  alliance. 
So  that  in  his  perfon,  as  clearly  as  in  Henry  VIII.  centered 
all  the  claims  of  the  different  competitors,  from  the  Norman 
conqueft  downward  ;  he  being  indifputably  the  lineal  heir  of 
the  conqueror.  And,  what  is  Hill  more  remarkable,  in  his 
perfon  alfo  centered  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  which 
had  been  fufpended  from  the  conqueft  till  his  acccffton.  For 
Margaret,  the  lifter  of  Edgar  Athelmg,  the  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Outlaw,  and  granddaughter  of  king  Edmund  Iron- 
fide,  was  the  perfon  in  whom  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  fuppofing  it  not  aboliftied  by  the  conqueft,  refided. 
She  married  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  Henry  II. 
by  a  defeent  from  Matilda  their  daughter,  is  generally  called 
the  reftorer  of  the  Saxon  line.  But  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxon  queen,  had  fons  as  well  as  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  and  that  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  from  that  time 
downward,  were  the  offspring  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Of 
this  royal  family  king  James  I.  was  the  diredt  lineal  defen¬ 
dant  ;  and  therefore  united  in  his  perfon  every  poftible  cl.  im, 
by  hereditary  right,  to  the  Englilh  as  well  as  Scottish  throne,' 
being  the  heir  both  of  Egbert,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 

At  the  revolution  in  1688,  the  convention  of  eftates,  or  reppe- 
fejqtative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the  miftpndudt  of 
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king  James  II.  amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant. 

In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  regard  to  the 
ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  the  next  Proteilant  heirs 
of  the  blood  royal  of  king  Charles  I.  to  bll  the  vacant  throne, 
in  the  old  order  of  fucceffion  ;  with  a  temporary  exception, 
or  preference,  to  the  perfon  of  king  William  III. 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line  of  king 
Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again  have  become  va¬ 
cant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended  the  fettlement  of  the 
crown  to  the  Proteflant  line  of  king  James  I.  viz.  to  the 
princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
proteflant.s  :  and  (he  is  now  the  common  (dock,  from  whom 
the  heirs  of  the  crown  mull  defeend *  *. 

The 


*  A  Chronology  of  Englilb  Kings,  from  the  time  that  this  country  became:  anitetl 
under  one  monarch,  in  the  perfon  of  Egbert,  who  fubdued  t\ie  ©slier  princes  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Aagle-Iaad  to  this  part  of  the  ifLwd, 
the  Saxons  and  Angles  bavin  gf  about  four  centuries  before,  invaded  and  fubdaesl 
the  ancient  Britons,  ■whom  they  drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

*  *  s 

Began  to 
reign. 

800  Egbert  "J: 

838  Ethel wulf 

8  57  Ethelbaid 

860  Ethelbert 

866  Ethelred 

871  Alfred  the  Great 

901  Edward  the  Elder  1 

9x5  Athenian  } Saxon  Princes. 

943  Edmund 
946  Edred 

955  Edwy 

959  Edgar 

975  Edward  the  Martyr 
978  Ethelred  11. 

3016  Edmund  II. 

1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark  v 
3035  Harold  /  Danilb. 

3039  Hardicanute  ' 

3041  Edward  the  ConfefTor  7  gaTOn 
1065  Harold,  Ufurper  S  "  * 

{(Commonly  called  the  Comyasror,  fr*sn  hts  coaqaetl^  Englani) 
duke  of  Normandy,  a  province  facing  the  foatU  of  England, 
now  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy. 

3087  William  II.  7  £on$  ^  tjie  Conqueror. 

3  100  Henry  E  3 

11 35  Stephen,  grandfon  to  the  Conqueror,  by  his  fourth  daughter  Adda. 

C  (Plantaaenet)  grandfon  of  Henry  I.  by  his  ttavghter  the  emprefe 
1154  Henry  It.  £  and  her  Second  hulband  Gcoinvy  i'iasrtajcacfc* 

3  389  Richard  I.  ?  w  of  H  jj. 

3199  John  3 
J216  Henry  III.  fon  of  John. 

127a  Edward  E  fon  of  Henry  HI. 

V  4 
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The  true  ground  and  principle,  upon  which  the  revolution 
proceeded,  was  an  entirely  new  cafe  in  politics,  which  had 
never  before  happened  in  our  hiftory ;  the  abdication  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  thereupon. 
It  was  not  a  defeazance  of  the  right  of  fucceffion,  and  a  new 
limitation  of  the  crown,  by  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  :  it  was  the  a<5!  of  the  nation  alone,  upon  a  conviction 
that  there  was  no  king  in  being.  For  in  a  full  affembjy  of  the 
lords  and  commons,  met  in  convention  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  this  vacancy,  both  houfes  came  to  this  refolution;  cc  that 
king  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contradt  between 
king  ail’d  people ;  and  by  the  advice  of  jefuits,  and  other 
wicked  perfons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws;  and 

having: 

Q 


Began  to 


reign. 


1307 
1327 
1 3  77 


Edward  II.  fon  of  Edward  I. 

Edward  III.  fon  of  Edward  IT. 
Richard  II.  grandfon  of  Edward  III. 


by  his  eldeft  fon,  the  black  prince. 

T.  ...  >Son  to  Tohn  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaltcr, 

’  399  IV.  £  ,th  t0  E<lw,rd  UJ. 

1413  Henry  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV. 

1422  Henry  VI.  fon  of  Henry  V. 

14  61  Edward  IV.  defcended  from  Edw.  III.  by  Lionel  his  3d  fon  f 
v  fon  of  Edward  IV.  ^ 


Houfe  of  Lancafler, 


3483  Edward  V.  fon  of  Edward  IV.  Houfe  of  York. 

1483  Richard  III.  brother  of  Edward  IV.  J 

{(Tudor)  fon  of  the  coun-  _ 

tefs  cf  Richmond,  of  1  Houfe  of  Tudor,  in  whom  were 
the  Houle  of  Lancaltcr.  1  united  the  houfes  of  Lancafler 

1509  Henry  VIII.  fon  of  Henry  VII.  >  and  York,  by  Henry  Vll’s  mar- 

1547  Edward  VI.  fon  ot  Henry  VIII.  I  riage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter 

3^58  Elizabeth  1  Daughters  henry  VIII.  J  of  Edward  IV. 

,  y  t  5  G refit  grandfon  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret, 
3  °J  Jarnk-S  1  £  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  firft  of  the  Stuart  family  in  England. 
1 623  Charles  I.  fon  of  james  I. 

Usurpation  by  commonwealth  and  Cromwell. 

1649  Charles  II.  ?  Son!  of  Charles  I. 

1685  James  II.  $ 

3688  5  William  III.  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James  II. 

2  and  Mary  7  Daughters  of  Japnes  II.  in  whom  ended  the  Proteftant  line  of 
§  Charles  I.  for  James  II.  upon  his  abdicating  the  throne,  car¬ 
ried  with  him  his  infant  fon  (the  late  pretender)  who  was  ex¬ 
cluded  by  a £t  of  parliament,  which  fettled  the  fucccflion  in 
the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  James  I.  The  furviving  iftue  of 
James,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  a  fon  and  a  daughter, 
viz.  Charles,  who  lucceeded  him,  and  the  princcfs  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  married  the  eledtor  palatine,  who  took  the  title 
of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  left'  a  daughter,  the  princefs  So¬ 
phia,  who  married  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  by 
tvhom  ftie  had  George,  eledtor  of  Hanover,  who  afeended  the 
throne,  by  adt  of  parliament,  expreisly  made  in  favour  of 
his  mother. 


3702. 


Anne 


1714 


George  I. 


372-7  George  II.  fon  of  George  I. 

3760  George  III.  grandfon  of  George  II. 


^  Houfe  of  Hanover, 
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having  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.”  Thus 
ended  at  once,  by  this  fudden  and  unexpected  vacancy  of  the, 
throne,  the  old  line  of  fuccelhon  :  which  from  the  conqueft 
had  lafted  above  600  years,  and  from  the  union  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  in  king  Egbert,  almoft  900. 

Though  in  fome  points  (owing  to  the  peculiar  circuni- 
ftances  of  things  and  perfons)  the  revolution  was  not  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  perfect  as  might  have  been  wifhed  ;  yet  from  thence  a 
new  sera  commenced,  in  which  the  bounds  of  prerogative  and 
liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  principles  of  government 
more  thoroughly  examined  and  underftood,  and  the  rights  of 
the  fubjeCt  more  explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provifions,  than  in 
any  other  period  of  the  Englifh  hiftory.  In  particular,  it  is 
worthy  obfervation,  that  the  convention,  in  this  their  judg¬ 
ment,  avoided  with  great  wifdom  the  wildextreams  into  which 
the  vifionary  theories  of  fome  zealous  republicans  would  have 
led  them.  They  held  that  this  mifconduCt  of  king  James 
amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  and  not 
to  an  aChial  fubverlion,  or  total  diffblution  of  the  government. 
They  therefore  very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more  ' 
than  an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  a  confequent  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  throne  ;  whereby  the  government  was  allowed  to 
fubfift,  though  the  executive  magiftrate  was  gone  :  and  the 
kingly  office  to  remain,  though  king  James  was  no  longer 
king.  And  thus  the  conftitution  was  kept  intire;  which,  upon 
every  found  principle  of  government,  muft  otherwife  have  fallen  ‘ 
to  pieces,  had  fo  principal  and  conftituent  a  part  as  the  royal 
authority  been  abolifhed,  or  even  fufpended. 

Hence  it  is  eafyto  colled,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at 
prefent  hereditary,  tho’  not  quite  fo  abfolutely  hereditary  as  for¬ 
merly;  and  the  common  ftock  or  anceftor,  from  whom  the  de- 
feent  muft  be  derived,  is  alfo  different.  Formerly  the  common 
ftock  was  king  Egbert ;  then  William  the  Conqueror  ;  after¬ 
ward,  in  James  i.’s  time,  the  two  comrpon  ftocks  united, 
and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  in  1688: 
now  it  is  the  prineefs  Sophia,  in  whom  the  inheritance  was 
veiled  by  the  new  king  and  parliament.  Formerly  the  defcent 
was  abfolute,  and  the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  without 
any  reftriction  ;  but  now,  upon  the  new  fettlement,  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  is  conditional ;  being  limited  to  fuch  heirs  only,  of  the 
body  of  the  prineefs  Sophia,  as  are  Proteftant  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  are  married  to  none  but  Pro- 
teftants. 

And  in  this  due  medium  confifts  the  true  conftitutional  no¬ 
tion  of  the  right  ol  fucceftion  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thefe 
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kingdoms*  The  extremes,  between  which  it  fleers,  are  each  of 
them  equally  deftrudtive  of  thofe  ends  for  which  focieties  were 
formed,  and  are  kept  on  foot.  Where  the  magiftrate,  upon 
every  iucceflion,  is  eletfted  by  the  people,  and  may  by  the  ex- 
prefs  proviflon  of  the  laws  be  depofed  (if  not  punifhed)  by  his 
fubjedls,  this  may  found  like  the  perfection  of  liberty,  and 
look  well  enough  when  delineated  on  paper  ;  but  in  practice 
will  be  ever  productive  of  tumult,  contention,  and  anarchy. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  divine  indefeafible  hereditary  right,, 
when  coupled  with  the  dodrine  of  unlimited  paflive  obedience, 
is  furely  of  all  conftitutions  the  moft  thoroughly  flavifh  and 
dreadful.  But  when  fuch  an  hereditary  right,  as  our  laws 
have  created  and  vefted  in  the  royal  flock,  is  clofely  inter¬ 
woven  with  thofe  liberties,  which  are  equally  the  inheritance 
of  the  fubied ;  this  union  will  form  a  conftitution,  in  theory 
the  moft  beautiful  of  any,  in  pradice  the  moft  approved,  and, 
in  all  probability,  will  prove  in  duration  the  moft  permanent. 
This  conftitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  under- 
ftand,  to  revere,  and  to  defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  exprefled  in  his  oath 
at  the  coronation,  which  is  adminiftered  by  one  of  the  arch- 
bifhops,  or  bilhops  of  the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
people  ^  who,  on  their  parts,  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation  oath  is  conceived 
in  the  following  terms  : 

<c  The  archbifhop  y  or  bijhop ,  Jhall  fay r.  Will  you  folemnfy 
promife  and  fwear,  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of 
England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  according 
to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  fame  ? — The  king  or  queen  fall  fayy  I  folemnly  pro¬ 
mife  fo  to  do. 

Archbifhop  or  bijhop *  Will  you  to  your  power  caufe  law 
and  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments? 
—r-King  or  queen.  I  will. 

Archbifhop  or  bijhop .  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profeflion  of  the  gofpel, 
and  the  Proteftant  reformed  religion  eftablifhed  by  the  law  ? 
And  will  you  preferve  unto  the  bilhops  and  clergy  of  this  realm, 
and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  the  law  do  or  fhall  appertain  unto  them, 
or  any  of  them  ? — King  or  queen .  All  this  I  promife  to  do. 

After  this  the  king  or  queen ,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the 
%oly  gofpehy  Jhall fay^  The  things  which  I  have  here  before' 
promifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep  :  fo  help  me  God.  And 
‘then,  fiall  kifs  the  book  A 
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This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  now  Dre- 
fcribed  by  our  laws  :  and  we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  king’s 
part  in  this  original  contract,  are  exprefted  all  the  duties  that 
a  monarch  can  owe  to  his  people ;  viz.  to  govern  according 
to  law  :  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  :  and  to  maintain  the 
eftablilhed  religion.  With  refpedt  to  the  latter  of  thefe  three 
branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  act  of  union, 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding  ftatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  ; 
the  one  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  England  :  which  enadt ;  the  former,  that  every 
king  at  his  fucceffion  fihall  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  Prefbyterian  church  govern¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  :  the  latter,  that  at  his  coronation,  he  fliall 
take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  preferve  the  fettlement  of 
the  church  of  England  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Berwick,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  already  mentioned,  is  one 
of  the  greateft  monarchs  reigning  over  a  free  people.  His 
perfon  is  facred  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  makes  it  high 
trealon  fo  much  as  to  imagine  or  intend  his  death  ;  neither 
can  he,  in  himfelf,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law 
taking  no  cognizance  of  his  adlions,  but  only  in  the  perfons  of 
his  minifiers,  if  they  infringe  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  to 
his  power,  it  has  no  bounds  (except  where  it  breaks  in  upon 
the  liberty  and  property  of  his  fubjedts,  as  in  making  new  laws, 
or  raifing  new  taxes)  for  fie  can  make  war  or  peace  ;  fend  and 
receive  ambaftadors  ;  make  treaties  of  league  and  commerce  ; 
levy  armies,  fit  out  fleets,  employ  them  as  he  thinks  proper  , 
grant  commiflions  to  his  officers  both  by  fea  and  land,  or  re¬ 
voke  them  atpleafure  ;  difpofeof  all  magazines,  caftles,  &c.  fum- 
mon  the  parliament  to  meet,  and,  when  met,  adjourn,  pro¬ 
rogue,  or  diflolve  it  at  pleafure;  refufe  his  a  {lent  to  any  bill,  tho’ 
it  hath  pafied  both  houfes  ;  which,  confequently,  by  fuch  a  re- 
fufal,  has  no  more  force  than  if  it  had  never  been  moved.  He 
poffefieth  the  right  of  chufing  his  own  council  $  of  nomi¬ 
nating  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  of  the  houfhold,  and  the 
church  ;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  whom 
all  degrees  of  nobility  and  knighthood  are  derived.  Such  is  the 
dignity  and  power  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  parliament.]  Parliaments,  in  fome  ffiape,  are, 
as  has  been  oblerved,  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon  go¬ 
vernment  in  this  ifland ;  and  have  fub  lifted,  in  their  prefent 
fprm,  at  leaft  500  years. 

Tfie  parliament  is  aflembled  by  the  king’s  writs,  and  its 
fitting  muft  not  be  intermitted  above  three  years.  Its  confti- 
tuent  parts  are5  the  king  fitting  there  ip  his  royal  political  ca- 
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pacify,  and  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm  ;  the  lords  fpiritual, 
the  lords  temporal,  (who  fit  together  with  the  king,  in  one 
houfc)  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves  in  another. 
The  king  and  thefe  three  eftates,  together,  form  the  great 
corporation  or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king 
is  laid  to  be  caput ,  principium ,  et  finis.  For  upon  their  coming 
together  the  king  meets  them,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of  dilfolving  them. 

It  is  highly  necefi'ary  for  preferving  the  balance  of  the  con- 
fritution,  that  the  executive  power  fhould  be  a  branch,  tho’ 
not  the  whole,  of  the  legiflature.  The  crown  cannot  begin 
of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the  prefent  eftablifhed  law;  but 
it  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggefted  and 
confented  to  by  the  two  houfes.  The  legiflative  therefore  can¬ 
not  abridge  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now 
has  by  law,  without  its  own  confent  :  fince  the  law  muff  per¬ 
petually  ftand  as  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers  will  agree 
to  alter  it.  And  herein  indeed  confiffs  the  true  excellence 
of  the  Englifh  government,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  form  a 
mutual  check  upon  each  other.  In  the  legiflature,  the  people 
are  a  check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon 
the  people  ;  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  rejecting  what  the  other 
has  refolved  :  while  the  king  is  a  check  upon  both,  which  pre- 
lerves  the  executive  power  from  encroachments. 

The  lords  fpiritual  confift  of  two  archbifhops  and  24  bi- 
fhops.  The  lords  temporal  con  fill  of  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  the  bifhops  not  being  in  ffrictnefs  held  to  be  fuch,  but 
merely  lords  of  parliament.  Some  of  the  peers  fit  by  defeent, 
as  do  all  anti  eh  t  peers  ;  fome  by  creation,  as  do  all  the  new- 
made  ones :  others,  fince  the  union  with  Scotland,  by  elec¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  16  peers,  who  reprefent  the 
body  of  the  Scots  nobility.  The  number  of  peers  is  indefi¬ 
nite,  and  may  be  increafed  at  will  by  the  power  of  the  crown. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  more  peculiarly  necefi'ary  in  our  mixed 
and  compounded  conftitution,  in  order  to  fupport  the  rights  of 
both  the  crown  and  the  people  ;  by  forming  a  barrier  to  with- 
Hand  the  encroachments  of  both.  It  creates  and  preferves  that 
gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the  peafant  to 
the  prince  ;  rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation, 
and  diminifhing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.  The  nobility  therefore 
arc  the  pillars,  which  are  reared  from  among  the  people,  more  ' 
immediately  to  fupport  the  throne  :  and  if  that  falls,  they  mud 
alfo  be  buried  under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  iaft 
century  the  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy, 
they  alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous.* 
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The  commons  confid  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  property  in  the 
kingdom,  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords ;  every  one  of 
which  has  a  voice  in  parliament,  either  perfonally,  or  by  his 
reprefentatives.  In  a  free  date,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed 
a  free  agent,  ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  his  own  governor  ; 
and  therefore  a  branch  at  lead:  of  the  legiflative  power  Ihould 
refide  in  the  whole  bedy  of  the  people.  In  fo  large  a  date  as 
ours,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  fhould  do 
that  by  their  reprefentatives,  which  it  is  impracticable  to  per¬ 
form  in  perfon  :  reprefentatives,  chofen  by  a  number  of  mi¬ 
nute  and  feparate  diflriCts,  wherein  all  the  voters  are,  or  eafilv 
may  be,  diftinguifhed.  The  counties  are  therefore  repre¬ 
fen  ted  by  knights,  deeded  by  the  proprietors-  of  lands  :  the 
cities  and  boroughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgeifes-, 
chofen  by  the  mercantile  part,  or  fuppofed  trading  iniered  of 
the  nation.  The  number  of  Englifh  reprefentatives  is  513, 
and  of  Scots  45  ;  in  all  558.  And  every  member,  though 
chofen  by  one  particular  diftriCt,  when  elected  and  returned, 
ferves  for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end  of  his  coming  thither 
is  not  particular,  but  general  ;  not  barely  to  advantage  his 
conftituents,  but  the  common  wealth,  and  to  advil'e  his  ma- 
jedy,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fummons. 

Thefe  are  the  condituent  parts  of  a  parliament,  the  king, 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons.  Parts,  of 
which  each  is  fo  neceflary,  that  the  con  lent  of  all  three  is 
required  to  make  any  new  law  that  fhould  bind  the  iuhjeCf. 
Whatever  is  enadled  for  law  by  one,  or  by  two  only,  of  the 
three,  is  no  datute  ;  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due,  unlefs  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  their  own  privileges. 

The  power  and  jurifdidtion  of  parliament,  fays  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  is  fo  tranfeendent  and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined,  either  for  caufes  or  perfons,  within  any  bounds.  It 
hath  fovereign  and  uncontrolable  authority  in  making,  con¬ 
firming,  enlarging,  redraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  re¬ 
viving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all 
poffible  denominations,  ecclefiadical,  or  temporal,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  maritime,  or  criminal :  this  being  the  place  where  that 
abfolute  defpotic  power,  which  mud  in  all  governments  refide 
fomewhere,  is  entruded  by  the  conditution  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms.  All  mi  (chiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and  remedies, 
that  tranfeend  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the 
reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new 
model  the  lucceffion  to  the  crown ;  as  was  done  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  the  edabliihed 
religion  of  the  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  indances,  in 
the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children.  It  can 
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change  and  create  afrefh  even  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom* 
and  of  parliaments  themfelves ;  as  was  done  by  the  a  61  of 
union,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial  and  feptennial 
elections.  It  can,  in  fhort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  natural¬ 
ly  impodible  $  and  therefore  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  its 
power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  par¬ 
liament.  True  it  is,  that  what  the  parliament  doth,  no  au¬ 
thority  upon  earth  can  undo.  So  that  it  is  a  matter  moft 
eflential  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that  fuch  members 
be  delegated  to  this  important  truft,  as  are  moil  eminent  for 
their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge  ;  for  it  was 
a  known  apothegm  of  the  great  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  that 
.England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament and,  as 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  obferves,  this  being  the  higheft  and  greatefl 
court,  over  which  none  other  can  have  jurifdiclion  in  the 
kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mifgovernment  fhould  any  way 
fall  upon  it,  the  fubjedls  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without  all 
manner  of  remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife,  by  placing 
thi  s  exteniive  authority  in  hands  that  are  either  incapable,  or 
elfe  improper,  to  manage  it,  it  is  provided  that  no  one  fhall 
fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  unlcfs  he  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  To  prevent  innovations  in  religion  and  go¬ 
vernment,  it  is  enabled,  that  no  member  fhall  vote  or  fit  in 
either  houfe,  till  he  hath,  in  the  prefence  of  the  houfe,  taken 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration  ;  and  fub- 
fcribed  and  repeated  the  declaration  againft  tranfubflantiation, 
the  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  To 
prevent  dangers  that  may  arife  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign 
attachments,  connexions,  or  dependencies,  it  is  enadled,  that 
110  alien,  born  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  even  though  he  be  naturalized,  fhall  be  capable  of 
being  a  member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament. 

Some  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  members  of 
either  houfe  are,  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their  do- 
meftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods.  As  to  the  firft,  privi¬ 
lege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by  the  ftatute  of  1  W  &  M.  ft.  2. 
c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  cc  that  the  freedom 
of  fpeech,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned  in  any  court  or  place  out 
of  parliament.”  And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particularly 
demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  parliament.  So 
likewife  are  the  other  privileges,  of  perfon,  fervants,  lands 
and  goods.  This  includes  not  only  privilege  from  illegal 
violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts,  and  feifures  by  procefs 
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from  the  courts  of  law.  To  aflault  by  violence  3,  member  of 
either  houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  there  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Neither 
can  any  member  of  either  houfe  be  arrefted  and  taken  into 
cuftody,  nor  ferved  with  any  procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  ; 
nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrefted  ;  nor  can  any  entry  be 
made  on  his  lands  ;  nor  can  his  goods  be  diftrained  or  feized, 
without  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament*. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a  right  to  be  attended,  and  con- 
fequently  are,  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  and 
common-pleas,  and  fuch  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  as 
are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  or  have  been  mnde  ferjeants  at 
law ;  as  likewife  by  the  mafters  of  the  court  of  chancery  j  for 
their  advice  in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of 
their  proceedings. 

The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal,  which  dignities 
are  commonly  veiled  in  the  fame  perfon. 

Each  peer  has  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe,  as  being  his 
own  reprefentative,  when  a  vote  paffes  contrary  to  his  ienti- 
ments,  to  enter  his  diffent  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with 
the  reafons  for  fuch  dilfent ;  which  is  ulually  ftiled  his  pro- 
teft.  Upon  particular  occafions,  however,  thefe  protefts  have 
been  fo  bold  as  to  give  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe, 
and  have  therefore  been  expunged  from  the  journals. 

The  houfe  of  commons  may  be  properly  ftiled  the  grand 
inqueft  of  Great  Britain,  impowered  to  enquire  into  all 
national  grievances,  in  order  to  fee  them  redreffed. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
relate  principally  to  the  raifing  of  taxes,  and  the  elections  of 
members  to  ferve  in  parliament. 

With  regard  to  taxes  :  it  is  the  antient  indifputable  privi¬ 
lege  and  right  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  all  grants  of 
fubfidies,  or  parliamentary  aids,  do  begin  in  their  houfe,  and 
are  firft  bellowed  by  them ;  although  their  grants  are  not 
efredlual  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  they  have  the  affent 
of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legillature.  The  general  reafon 
given  for  this  exclufive  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is, 
that  the  fupplies  are  railed  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  that  they  alone  ftiould  have  the  right  of 
taxing  themfelves.  And  l'o  reafonably  jealous  are  the  com¬ 
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*  This  exemption  from  arrefts  for  lawful  debts,  was  always  confidered  by  the 
public  as  a  grievance.  The  lords  and  commons  therefore  generoully  relinqmfliei 
their  privilege  by  a<5t  of  parliament  1770  j  and  both  h»u fes  may 
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mons  of  this  privilege,  that  herein  they  will  not  fufi-er  the 
other  houfe  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of  rejecting  ;  they 
will  not  permit  the  leaf!:  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made 
by  the  lords  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money  bill. 
Under  this  appellation  are  included  all  bills,  by  which  money 
is  directed  to  be  raifed  upon  the  fubjedd,  for  any  purpofe,  or  in 
any  fhape  whatfoever ;  either  for  the  exigencies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  collected  from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  the  land 
tax  ;  or  for  private  benefit,  and  colledded  in  any  particular 
diidridd,  as  by  turnpikes,  parifh  rates,  and  the  like. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fame  in  both 
houles.  In  each  houfe  the  add  of‘  the  majority  binds  the 
whole  :  and  this  majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly  and  pub¬ 
licly  given :  not  as  at  Venice,  and  many  other  fenatorial 
afiemblies,  privately,  or  by  ballot.  This  latter  method  may 
be  lerviceable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  unconftitutional  com¬ 
binations,  but  is  impofiible  to  be  praclifed  with  us,  at  leaf!  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  every  member’s  condudd  is  fub- 
jedd  to  the  future  cenfure  of  his  confdituents,  and  therefore 
lhould  be  openly  fubmitted  to  their  infpeddion. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  relief 
fought  by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firfd  necefi'ary  to  pre¬ 
fer  a  petition  ;  which  mufd  be  prefented  by  a  member,  and 
ufually  lets  forth  the  grievance  defined  to  be  remedied.  This 
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petition  (when  founded  on  fadds  that  may  be  in  their  nature 
difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,  who  examine 
the  matter  alleged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe;  and 
then  (or,  otherwife,  upon  the  meer  petition)  leave  is  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in. 
upon  motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without  any  petition.  (In 
the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is,  when  of  a 
private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and 
report  the  Idate  of  the  fadds  alledged,  to  fee  that  all  necellary 
parties  confcnt,  and  to  fettle  all  points  of  technical  propriety.) 
This  is  read  ,  a  firid  time,  and,  at  a  convenient  dildanCe,  z 
fecond  time  ;  and  after  each  reading,  the  fpeaker  opens  to  the 
houfe  the  fubfdance  of  the  bill,  and  puts  the  queldion,  whether 
it  Ihall  proceed  any  farther.  The  introduddion  of  the  bill  may 
be  originally  oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the 
readings  ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  mufd  be' 
dropt  for  that  fefiion  ;  as  it  mull  alfo,  if  oppofed  with  fuccefs 
in  any  of  the  fublequent  Idages. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  referred 
to  a  committee ;  which  is  either  feledded  by  the  houfe  in 
matters  ol  fmall  importance,  or  elfe,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  of 
great,  or  national  confequence^  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a 
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committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member ;  and,  to  form  it,  the 
fpeaker  quits  the  chair,  (another  member  being  appointed 
Chairman)  and  may  fit  and  debate  as  a  private  member.  In 
thefe  committees,  the  bill  is  debated  claufe  by  claufe,  amend¬ 
ments  made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  en¬ 
tirely  new  modelled.  After  it  has  gone  through  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe*  with  fuch  amend¬ 
ments  as  the  committee  have  made;  and  then  the  houfe  recon- 
fider  the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  queilion  is  repeatedly  put 
upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.  When  the  houfe  have 
agreed  or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and 
fometimes  added  new  amendments  of  their  own,  the  bill  is 
then  ordered  to  be  engroffed,  or  written  in  a  ffrong  grofs  hand, 
on  one  or  more  long  rolls  of  parchments  fewed  together. 
When  this  is  finifhed,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amend¬ 
ments  are  fometimes  then  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new  claufe  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of  parchment  on, 
the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rider.  The  fpeaker  then  again 
opens  the  contents  ;  and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts 
the  queftion,  whether  the  bill  fball  pafs.  If  this  is  agreed  to, 
the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled.  After  this,  one  of  the  members 
is  directed  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and  defire  their  concur¬ 
rence  ;  who,  attended  by  feveral  more,  carries  it  to  the  bar  of 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there  delivers  it  to  their  fpeaker,  who 
comes  down  from  his  woolfack  to  receive  it.  It  there  paffes 
through  the  forms,  as  in  the  other  houfe,  (except  engrolling, 
which  is  already  done)  and,  if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is 
taken,  but  it  paffes  fub  filentio ,  to  prevent  unbecoming  alter¬ 
cations.  But  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend  a  meffage  by  two 
mailers  in  chancery  (or,  fometimes  in  matters  of  high  impor¬ 
tance,  by  two  of  the  judges)  that  they  have  agreed  to  the  fame  : 
and  the  bill  remains  with  the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no 
amendment  to  it.  But  if  any  amendments  are  made,  fuch 
amendments  are  fent  down  with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  commons.  If  the  commons  difagree  to  the  amend¬ 
ments,  a  conference  ufually  follows  between  members  deputed 
from  each  houfe;  who,  for  the  moft  pa;t,  fettle  and  adjuft 
the  difference  :  but,  if  both  houfes  remain  inflexible,  the  bill 
is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to  the  amendments,  the  bill 
is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one  of  the  members,  with  a  meflage 
to  acquaint  them  therewith.  The  fame  forms  are  obferved, 
mntatis  mutandis ,  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
But,  when  an  adl  of  grace  or  pardon  is  palled,  it  is  firft  figned 
by  his  majefty,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each  of  the  houfes, 
without  any  new  engrofling  or  amendment.  And  when  both 
Von<  I.  •  X  houfe*. 
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houfcs  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  always  is  depofited  in  thff 
houfe  of  peers,  to  wait  the  royal  afTent  ;  except  in  the  cafe  of 
a  money-bill,  which,  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the 
lords,  is  fent  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  may  be 
neceilary  here  to  acquaint. the  reader,  that  both  in  the  noufes, 
and  in  their  committees,  the  flights#  expreffion,  or  moft  mi¬ 
nute  alteration,  does  not  pafs,  till  the  fpeaker,  or  the  chair¬ 
man,  puts  the  queftion  ;  which,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  is 
anfwered  by  aye  or  no ;  and,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  content 
or  not  content. 

The  giving  the  royal  aflent  to  bills,  is  a  matter  of  great 
form.  When  the  king  is  to  pafs  bills  in  perfon,  he  appears 
on  his  throne  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  his  royal  robes,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  attended  by  his  great  officers  of 
ftate  and  heralds.  A  feat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne, 
where  the  princes  of  Scotland,  when  peeis  of  England,  for- 
•merly  fate,  is  referved  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  other 
princes  of  the  blood  fit  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king ;  and  the 
chancellor  on  a  dole  bench  removed  a  little  backwards.  The 
vifcounts  and  temporal  barons,  or  lords,  face  the  throne,  on 
benches,  or  wool-packs,  covered  with  red  cloth  or  baize. 
The  bench  of  bifhops  runs  along  the  houfe  to  the  bar  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne ;  as  the  dukes  and  earls  do  on  the 
left.  The  chancellor  and  judges,  on  ordinary  days,  fit  upon 
wool-packs  between  the  barons  and  the  throne.  The  com¬ 
mon  opinion  is,  that  the  houfe  fitting  on  wool  is  fymbolical 
of  wool  being  formerly  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  peers,  on  folemn  occafions,  appear  in  their  par¬ 
liamentary  robes.  None  of  the  commons  have  any  robes, 
excepting  the  fpeaker,  who  wears  a  long  black  filk  gown  ; 
and  when  he  appears  before  the  king,  it  is  trimmed  with 
gold. 

The  royal  afTent  may  be  given  two  ways:  i.  In  perfon. 
When  the  king  fends  for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  houfe 
-of  peers,  the  fpeaker  carries  up  the  money-bill  or  bills  in  his 
hand  ;  and,  in  delivering  them,  he  addreffes  his  majefty  in  a 
folemn  lpeech,  in  which  he  feldom  fails  to  extol  the  generofity 
and  loyalty  of  the  commons,  and  to  tell  his  majefty  how  ne- 
ceffarv  it  is  to  be  frugal  of  the  public  money.  It  is  upon  this 
occafion,  that  the  commons  of  Great-Britain  appear  in  their 
higheft  luftre.  The  titles  of  all  bills  that  have  palled  both 
houfes  are  read  ;  and  the  king’s  anfwer  is  declared  by  the 
clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Norman-  French  :  a  badge,  it  muff 
be  owned,  (now  the  only  one  remaining)  Qf  conqueft;  and 
which  one  could  wifh  to  fee  fall  into  total  oblivion ;  unlefs 
it  be  referved  as  a  folemn  momenta  to  remind. us  that  our  liber- 
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ties  are  mortal,  having  once  been  deffroyed  by  a  foreign  force. 
If  the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  declares, 
le  roy  le  veuty  cc  the  king  wills  it  fo  to  be;”  if  to  a  private  bill, 
Jo  it  fait  come  ii  eft  defire ,  cc  be  it  as  it  is  defired.”  If  the  king 
refufes  his  affent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  le  roy  s’  avij'era , 

the  king  will  advife  upon  it.”  When  a  money-bill  is 
palled,  it  is  carried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the  royal  affent  is  thus  ex- 
preffed,  le  roy  remercie  fes  loyal  fubjedls,  acccpte  lour  benevolence , 
et  auffi  le  vent,,  u  the  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjecls,  accepts 
their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  fo  to  be.”  In  cafe  of  an  add  of 
grace,  which  originally  proceeds  from  the  crown,  and  has  the 
royal  affent  in  the  firft  ftage  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the  fubjedl ;  les  prelate ,  feig- 
neurs ,  et  commons ,  en  ce  prefcnt  parliament  aJfembUes,  au  nom  de 
touts  vous  autres  fubjedis ,  remercient  tree  humhlement  voire  majejle> ' 
et  prieiit  a  Dieu  vous  donner  en  fanie  bone  vie  et  longue  ;  tc  the 
prelates,  lords  and  commons,  in  this  prefejit  parliament  af- 
fembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other  fubjedts,  moft  humbly 
thank  your  majefty,  and  pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and 
wealth  long  to  live.”  2.  By  the  ffatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2i> 
the  king  may  give  his  affent  by  letters  patent  under  his  great 
feal,  figned  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  abfence,  to 
both  houfes  affembled  together  in  the  high  houfe,  by  com- 
miffioners  confiding  of  certain  peers,  named  in  the  letters. 
And,  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  affent  in  either  of 
thefe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  ffatute  or  act  of 
parliament. 

Th  is  ffatute  or  acl  is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  king¬ 
dom;  there  needing  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  was  neceffary  by  the  civil  law  with  regard 
to  the  emperor’s  edidls ;  becaufe  every  man  in  England  is, 
in  judgment  of  law,  party  to  the  making  of  an  acl  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  being  prefent  thereat  by  his  reprelen tatives.  However, 
copies  thereof  are  ufually  printed  at  the  king’s  prefs,  for  the 
information  of  the  whole  land. 

An  act  of  parliament,  thus  made,  is  the  exercife  of  the 
higheft  authority  that  this  kingdom  acknowledges  upon  earth. 
It  hath  power  to  bind  every  fubjedt  in  the  land,  and  -the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  nay,  even  the  king  himfelf, 
if  particularly  named  therein.  And 'it  cannot  be  altered, 
amended,  difpenfed  with,  fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the 
fame  forms,  and  by  the  fame  authority  of  parliament  :  for  ift 
is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  ffrength  to  dif- 
folve,  as  to  create  an  obligation. 
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Such  is  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain ;  the  fource  and 
guardian  of  our  liberties  and  properties,  the  ftrong  cement 
which  binds  the  foundation  and  fuperftrudlure  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  wifely  concerted  balance  maintaining  an  equal 
poife,  that  no  one  part  of  the  three  eftates  overpower  or 
diftrefs  either  of  the  other. 

From  the  above  general  view  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  it 
appears  that  no  fecurity  for  its  permanency,  which  the  wit  of 
man  can  devife,  is  wanting.  If  it  fhould  be  objedted,  that 
parliaments  may  become  fo  corrupted,  as  to  give  up  or  betray 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  anl'wer  is,  that  parliaments,  as 
every  other  body  politic,  are  fuppofed  to  watch  over  their  poli¬ 
tical  exiftence,  as  a  private  perfon  does  his  natural  life.  If  a 
parliament  was  to  adt  in  that  manner,  it  muff  become  felo  de 
fe,  an  evil  that  no  human  provifions  can  guard  againft.  But 
there  are  ftill  fuch  refources  of  liberty  in  England,  that  no 
fuch  fatal  efFedf  is  now  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  though  the 
conftitution  has  been  even  overturned,  and  fometimes  dan- 
geroudy  wounded,  yet,  its  own  innate  powers  have  recovered 
and  ftill  preferve  it.  Monf.  Mezeray,.  the  famous  hiftorian, 
laid  to  a  countryman  of  ours,  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century. 

We  had  once  in  France  the  fame  happinefs  and  the  fame 
privileges  which  you  have  ;  our  laws  were  then  made  by  repre- 
fentatives  of  OUR  own  chufng,  therefore  our  money  was  not 
taken  from  us  \  but  granted  by  us.  Our  kings  were  then  fub- 
jedt  to  the  rules  of  law  and  reafon — now,  alas  !  we  are  mife- 
rable,  and  all  is  loft.  Think  nothing,  Sir,  too  dear  to  main¬ 
tain  thefe  precious  advantages  ;  if  ever  there  fhould  be  occa- 
fton,  venture  your  life  and  eftate  rather  then  bafely  and 
foolifhly  fubmit  to  that  abjedt  condition  to  which  you  fee 
us  reduced.” — 

The  king  of  England,  befides  his  high  court  of  parliament, 
has  fubordinate  officers  and  minifters  to  affift  him,  and 
who  are  refponfible  for  their  advice  and  condudr.  They  are 
made  by  the  king’s  nomination,  v/ithout  either  patent  or 
grant;  and  on  taking  the  neceftary  oaths,  they  become  im¬ 
mediately  privy-counfellors,  during  the  life  of  the  king  that 
choofes  them  ;  but  fubjedt  to  removal  at  his  diredlion. 

The  duty  of  a  privy-counfellor  appears  from  the  oath  of 
office,  which  confifts  of  feven  articles  :  i.  To  advife  the  kins 
according  to  the  beft  of  his  cunning  and  difcretion.  2.  To 
advife  for  the  king’s  honour  and  good  of  the  public,  without 
partiality  through  afredtion,  love,  meed,  doubt  or  dread.  3. 
To  keep  the  king’s  counfel  fecret.  4.  To  avoid  corruption. 
5.  To  help  and  ftrengthen  the  execution  of  what  fhall  be 
ther£  refolyed.  6,  To  withftand  all  perfons  who  would 
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attempt  the  contrary.  And.,  laftly,  in  general,  7.  To  obferve, 
keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true  counfellor  ought  to  do 
to  his  fovereign  lord. 

As  no  government  can  be  fo  complete  as  to  be  provided  with 
laws  that  may  anfwer  every  unfojefeen  emergency,  the  privy- 
council,  in  fuch  cales,  can  fupply  the  deficiency.  It  has 
even  been  known,  that  upon  great  and  urgent  occafions,  fuch 
as  that  of  a  famine,  they  can  fuperfede  the  operation  of  the 
law,  if  the  parliament  is  not  fitting  ;  but  this  is  confidered  as 
illegal,  and  an  acf  of  parliament  mull  pafs  for  the  pardon  and 
indemnification  of  thofe  concerned. 

Among  the  privy-counfellors,  the  two  fecretaries  of  fta t& 
are  more  officially  fo  than  the  others,  as  they  are  entrufted 
with  the  king’s  fignet,  and  are  fuppofcd  to  advife  him  in  a£ls 
of  government  that  may  not  be  proper  to  be  communicated 
even  to  a  privy-counfellor  ;  fuch  as  giving  orders  for  fecret 
expeditions,  correfpondence  with  fpies  or  other  agents,  fecur- 
ing  traitors,  and  the  like.  The  fecretaryfhip  of  ftate  is  now 
held  by  two  noblemen  or  gentlemen  ;  formerly  the  king  nomi¬ 
nated  three,  but  the  office  was  not  then  of  that  confequence 
which  it  is  now.  Since  the  acceffion  of  the  family  of  Hano- 
\rer,  we  have  likewife  known  three  principal  fecretaries  of 
ftate  ;  but  one  of  them  was  fuppofed  to  tranfadl  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  which  are  now  committed  to  other  mi  niff  ers.  Upon 
the  vaff  increafe  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  a  new  board  of  trade 
was  ereCIed,  and  the  firff  commiffioner  adfs  as  fecretarv  for  the 
American  affairs,  but  without  that  title.  Till  this  erection 
took  place,  all  American  difpatches  came  firff  to  the  hands  of 
a  principal  fecretary  of  {fate,  who  correfponded  with  the  Ame¬ 
rican  governors,  and  fent  them  directions  in  his  majefty’s 
name.  The  office  itfelf  is  at  prefent  divided  into  a  fouthern 
and  a  northern  department.  The  fouthern  contains  France* 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Swifs  Cantons,  Conftantinople, 
and,  in  fhort,  all  the  ffates  in  the  fouthern  parts.  The  northern 
comprehends  the  different  ffates  of  Germany,  Pruffia,  Poland,- 
Ruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  the 
Hanfeatic  towns. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  adls  of  government,  which  were 
formerly  entrufted  with  the  fecretaries  of  (fate,  a  committee  of 
the  privy-council,  commonly  called  a  cabinet-council,  are 
chiefly  entrufted.  This  cabinet  generally  confifts  of  a  feledF 
number  of  minifters  and  noblemen,  according  to  the  king’3 
opinion  of  their  integrity  and  abilities  ;  but  though  its  opera¬ 
tions  are  powerful  and  extenfive,  a  cabinet-council  is  not 
eftential  to  the  conftitution  of  England. 
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This  obfervation  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  perfon 
who  is  To  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  firft  minifter ;  a 
term  unknown  to  the  Englifh  conftitution,  though  the  office, 
in  effect,  is  perhaps  necefi'ary.  The  conftitution  points  out 
the  lord  hio-h  chancellor  as  minifter,  but  the  affairs  of  his  own 
courts  give  him  fufficient  employment.  When  the  office  ot 
ftrft  lord  of  the  treafury  is  united  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (offices  which  I  am  to  explain  hereafter)  in  the 
fame  perfon,  he  is  confidered  as  firft  minifter.  The  truth  is, 
his  majefty  may  make  any  of  his  fervants  his  firft  minifter. 
But  though  it  is  no  office,  yet  there  is  a  refponfibility  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  name  and  common  repute,  that  renders  it  a  poll 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  I  fhall  now  take  a  fhort  review  of 
the  nine  great  officers  of  the  crown,  who  by  their  pofts  take 
place  next  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  and  the  two  pri- 
mates. 

The  firft  is  the  lord  high  fteward  of  England.  This  is  an 
office  fo  great,  that  it  is  now  exercifed  only  occafionally,  that 
is,  at  a  coronation,  or  to  fit  judge  on  a  peer  or  peerefs,  when 
tried  for  a  capital  crime.  In  coronations,  it  is  held,  for  that 
day  only,  by  fome  high  nobleman.  In  cafes  of  trials,  it  is 
exercifed  generally  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  ; 
whofe  commiffion,  as  high  fteward,  ends  with  the  trial,  by 
breaking  his  white  rod,  the  badge  of  his  office. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  prefides  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
to  moderate  the  feverities  of  the  law,  in  all  cafes  where  the 
property  of  the  fubjecf  is  concerned  ;  and  he  proceeds  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  reafon. 

•  The  poll  of  lord  high  treafurer  has  of  late  been  veiled  in  a 
commiffion,  confifting  of  five  perfons,  who  are  called  lords  of 
the  treafury  ;  but  the  firft  commiffioner  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs 
the  power  of  lord  high  treafurer.  He  has  the  management  and 
charge  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown  kept  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer  ;  as  alfo  the  letting  of  the  leafes  of  all  crown  lands,  and 
the  gift  of  all  places  belonging  to  the  cuftoms  in  the  feveral 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  From  this  fhort  view  of  his  office,  its 
importance  may  be  eaftly  underftood ;  as  he  has,  in  fact,  the 
public  finances  in  his  hands,  befides  the  difpofal  of  fo  great  a 
number  of  lucrative  places,  both  in  England  and  America, 
that  the  bare  catalogue  of  them  would  exceed  the  bounds  we 
allot  to  a  long  article. 

■  The  lord  prehdent  of  the  council,  was  an  officer  formerly  of 
great  power  :  his  duty  is  to  propofe  all  the  bufineis  tranfailed 
at  the  council-board,  and  to  report  to  the  king,  when  his 
majefty  is  not  prefent,  all  its  debates  and  proceedings.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  dignity  as  well  as  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
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Yaft  number  of  American  and  Weft-Indian  caufes,  captures, 
and  the  like  affairs,  that  come  before  the  board  ;  all  which 
may  be  abridged  to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the  fubjedl  by  an 
able  prefident. 

The  office  of  lord  privy  feal,  confifts  in  his  putting  the  king’s 
feal  to  all  charters,  grants,  and  the  like,  which  are  figned  by 
the  king,  in  order  to  their  palling  the  great  feal.  The  lord 
privy  feal  has  likewife  under  his  cognizance  leveral  other 
affairs,  which  do  not  require  the  great  feal.  He  is  to  take 
care  that  the  crown  is  not  impofed  upon  in  any  tranfadtion 
spading  through  his  hands  ;  and  he  is  refponfible  if  he  fhould 
apply  the  privy  feal  to  any  thing  againft  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  heredi- 
tary  in  the  duke  of  Ancafter’s  family.  He  attends  the  king’s 
perfon,  on  his  coronation,  to  drefs  him  :  he  has  likewife 
charge  of  the  houfe  of  lords  during  the  fitting  of  parliament ; 
of  fitting  up  Weftminfter-hall  for  coronations,  or  trials  of  peers. 

The  office  of  lord  high  conftable  has  been  difufed  fince  the 
year  1521,  but  is  occailonally  revived  for  a  coronation.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  of  the  higheft  truft,  as  it  commanded  all 
the  king’s  forts  and  garrifons,  and  took  place  of  all  officers  in 
the  field. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  hereditary  earl  marfbal  of  England. 
Before  England  became  fo  commercial  a  country,  as  it  has 
been  for  a  hundred  years  paft,  this  office  required  great  abili¬ 
ties,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  hiftory  for  its 
difcharge.  In  war  time,  he  was  judge  of  army  caufes,  and 
decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  If  the 
caufe  did  not  admit  of  fuch  decifion,  it  was  left  to  a  perfonal 
combat,  which  was  attended  with  a  vaft  variety  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  the  arrangement  of  which,  even  to  the  fmalleft  trifle, 
fell  within  the  marfhal’s  province.  To  this  day,  he,  or  his 
deputy,  regulates  all  points  of  precedency  according  to  the 
archives  kept  in  the  herald’s  office,  which  is  entirely  within 
his  jurifdidfion.  He  diredts  all  folemn  proceffions,  corona¬ 
tions,  proclamations,  funerals,  general-mournings,  and  the 
like.  He  is  fuppofed  to  be  judge  of  the  Marftialfea-court ; 
and  in  thofe  reigns  where  proclamations  had  the  force  of  law, 
he  had  a  cenforial  power  in  all  cafes  of  ufurping  falfe  names, 
defignations,  armorial  bearings,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  power 
is  now  difputed,  and  reduced  to  a  conformity  with  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  As  his  grace  is  difqualified  by  his  religion  from 
the  exercife  of  many  parts  of  his  office,  fome  nobleman,  gene¬ 
rally  one  of  his  own  friends  or  family,  is  deputed  to  act  for 
him  ;  and  he  wears,  as  his  badge,  a  gold  baton  tipped  with 
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The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  is  *  now,  like*- 
wife  held  by  commiffion,  and  is  equal  in  its  importance  to  any 
of  the  preceding,  efpecially  fince  the  growth  of  the  Britilh 
naval  power.  The  Englifh  admiralty  is  a  board  of  direction 
as  well  as  execution,  and  is  in  its  proceedings  independent  of 
the  crown  itfelf.  All  trials  upon  life  and  death,  in  maritime 
affairs,  are  appointed  and  held  under  a  commiffion  immediately 
iffuing  from  that  board ;  and  the  members  muff  lign  even  the 
death  warrants  for  execution :  but  it  may  be  eafily  conceived, 
that  as  they  are  remov cable  at  pleafure,  they  do  nothing  that 
can  clafh  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  conform 
themfelves  to  the  directions  they  receive  from  his  majeity. 
The  board  of  admiralty  regulates  the  whole  naval  force  of  the 
realm,  and  names  all  its  officers,  or  confirms  them  when 
named  ;  fo  that  its  jurifdidtion  is  very  extenhve.  They  ap¬ 
point  vice-admirals  under  them  ;  but  an  appeal  from  them  lies 
to  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  which  is  of  a  civil  nature ; 
London  is  the  place  where  it  is  held ;  and  all  its  proceffes  and 
proceedings  run  in  the  lord  high  admiraPs  name,  or  thofe  of 
the  commiffioners,  and  not  in  that  of  the  king.  The  judge  of 
this  court  is  commonly  a  dodfor  of  the  civil  law ;  but  all  cri¬ 
minal  matters,  relating  to  piracies,  and  other  capital  offences 
committed  at  fea,  are  tried  and  determined  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  by  witneffes  and  a  jury,  ever  fince  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  England. 

Courts  of  law.]  The  court  of  Chancery,  which  is  a 
court  of  equity,  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  is  defigned  to  relieve  the  l'ubjedt  againft  frauds, 
breaches  of  truft,  and  other  opprcffions ;  and  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  The  lord  high  chancellor  fits  as  foie 
judge,  and  in  his  abfence  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls.  The  form 
of  proceeding  is  by  bills,  anfwers,  and  decrees,  the  witneffes 
being  examined  in  private :  however,  the  decrees  of  this 
court  are  only  binding  to  the  perfons  of  thofe  concerned  in 
them,  for  they  do  not  affedt  their  lands  and  goods  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  if  a  man  refufes  to  comply  with  the  terms,  they 
can  do  nothing  more  than  fend  him  to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet. 
This  court  is  always  open  ;  and  if  a  man  be  lent  to  prifon, 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  any  vacation,  can,  if  he  fees  reafon 
for  it,  grant  a  habeas  corpus. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  likewife  belongs  to  this  court,  he, 
or  by  his  deputy,  being  obliged  always  to  attend  on  the  lord 
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chancellor  as  often  as  he  fits  for  the  difpatch  pf  bufinefs ; 
through  his  hands  pafs  all  writs  for  fummoning  the  parliament 
or  chufing  of  members ;  commiffions  of  the  peace,  par¬ 
dons,  &c. 

The  King’s  Bench,  fo  called  either  from  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  fometimes  fitting  there  in  perfon,  or  becaufe  all  matters 
determinable  by  common  law  between  the  king  and  his  fub- 
jedfs,  are  here  tried  ;  except  fuch  affairs  as  properly  belong 
to  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  court  is,  likewife,  a  kind 
of  cheque  upon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges,  and 
juftices  of  the  peace.  Here  prefide  four  judges,  the  fir  ft  of 
whom  is  ftiled  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King’s  bench,  or,  by 
way  of  eminence,  lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  to  exprefs 
the  great  extent  of  his  jurifditftion  over  the  kingdom  :  for  this 
court  can  grant  prohibitions  in  any  caufe  depending  either  in 
fpiritual  or  temporal  courts  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers  does  often 
direct  the  lord  chief  juftice  to  ilfue  out  his  warrant  for  appre¬ 
hending  perfons  under  fufpicion  of  high  crimes.  The  other 
three  judges  are  called  juftices,  or  judges,  of  the  king’s 
bench. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  takes  cognizance  of  all  pleas 
debateable  between  fubject  and  fnbjedt ;  and  in  it,  befide  all 
real  actions,  fines  and  recoveries  are  tranfadted,  and  prohi¬ 
bitions  are  likewife  iffued  out  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  King’s 
Bench.  The  hr  ft  judge  of  this  court  is  ftiled  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas,  or  common  bench  ;  befide  whom  there 
are  likewife  three  other  judges,  or  juftices,  of  this  court. 
IS1  one  but  ferjeants  at  lav/  are  allowed  to  plead  here. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  v/as  inftituted  for  managing  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  has  a  power  of  judging  both  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  and  according  to  equity.  In  the  proceedings 
according  to  law,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
three  other  barons,  prefide  as  judges.  They  are  ftiled  barons, 
becaufe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were  allowed  to 
be  judges  in  this  court.  Befide  thefe,  there  is  a  fifth,  called 
curfitor  baron,  who  has  not. a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only 
employed  in  adminiftring  the  oath  to  fherifts  and  their  office  3, 
and  alfo  to  feveral  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe. — - £ ut 
when  this  court  proceeds  according  to  equity,  then  the  lord 
treafurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prefide,  a  led 
by  the  other  barons.  All  matters  touching  the  king’s  tre:  ary, 
revenue,  cuftoms,  and  fines,  are  here  tried  and  determined. — • 
Befide  the  officers  already  mentioned,  there  belong  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  the  king’s  remembrancer,  who  takes  and  ftates  all 
accounts  of  the  revenue,  cuftoms,  excife,  parliamentary  aids 
and  fubfidies,  &c.  except  the  accounts  of  the  iheriffs  and  their 
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officers.  •  The  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  make  out  procefTes  againft  ill  riffs,  receivers  of  the 
revenue,  and  other  officers. 

For  putting  the  laws  effectually  in  execution,  an  high- 
fheriff  is  annually  appointed  for  every  county  (except  W elf¬ 
in  orel  and  and  Middlefex)  by  the  king  ;  whofe  office  is  both 
minilferial  and  judicial.  He  is  to  execute  the  king’s  mandates, 
and  all  writs  diredfed  to  him  out  of  the  king’s  courts  of  jultice  ; 
to  impannel  juries,  to  bring  caufes  and  malefadfors  to  trial,  to 
fee  the  fentences,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed. 
And  at  the  affize  to  attend  the  judges,  and  guard  them  all 
the  time  they  are  in  his  county.  It  is  alfo  part  of  his  office 
to  collect  all  public  fines,  dilfreffes,  and  amerciaments,  into 
the  Exchequer,  or  where  the  king  fhall  appoint,  and  to 
make  fuch  payments  out  of  them  as  his  majelfy  fhall  think 
proper. 

As  his  office  is  judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called  the  county 
court,  which  is  held  by  the  filer  iff,  or  his  under-fheriffs,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  civil  caufes  in  the  county  under  forty 
fhillings  ;  this,  however,  is  no  court  of  record  ;  but  the  court, 
formerly  called  the  fherifPs  turn,  was  one  ;  and  the  king’s 
leet,  through  all  the  county  :  for  in  this  court,  enquiry  was 
made  into  all  criminal  offences  againft  the  common  law,  where 
by  the  flatute  law  there  wTas  no  reftraint.  This  court,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  long  fsnee  abolifhed. 

Under  the  fheriff  are  various  officers,  as  the  under-fiier iff, 
clerks,  ftewarts  of  courts,  bailiffs,  (in  London  called  ierjeants) 
conffables,  gaolers,  beadles,  &c. 

The  next  officer  to  the  fheriff',  is  the  juftice  of  peace,  feveral 
of  whom  are  commiffioned  for  each  county  :  and  to  them  is 
entruffed  the  power  of  putting  great  part  of  the  ftatute  law  in 
execution,  in  relation  to  the  highways,  the  poor,  vagrants, 
treafons,  felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of  the  game,  &c. 
&c.  and  they  examine  and  commit  to  prifon  all  who  break  or 
diffurb  the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  king’s  fubje&s.  In  order 
to  punifh  the  offenders,  they  meet  every  quarter  at  the  coun¬ 
ty-town,  when  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  called  the  grand  inquelt 
of  the  county,  is  fummoned  to  appear.  This  jury,  upon 
oath,  is  to  inquire  into  the  cafes  of  all  delinquents,  and  to 
prefent  them  by  bill  guilty  of  the  indictment,  or  not  guilty  : 
thejuftices  commit  the  former  to  gaol  for  their  trial  at  the 
next  affizes,  and  the  latter  are  acquitted.  This  is  called  the 
quarter-feffions  for  the  county.  The  juftice  of  peace  ought 
to  be  a  perfon  of  great  good  fenfe,  fagacity,  and  integrity, 
and  to  be  not  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  for  as 
much  power  is  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  as  nothing  is  fo  in¬ 
toxicating. 
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toxicating,  without  thefe  qualifications  lie  will  be  apt  to  make 
miftakes,  and  to  ftep  beyond  his  authority,  for  which  he 
is  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  at  the  court  of  kino-’s 

O 

bench. 

Each  county  contains  two  coroners,  who  are  to  enquire, 
by  a  jury  of  neighbours,  how  and  by  whom  any  perfon  came 
by  a  violent  death,  and  to  enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the 

crown. 

The  civil  government  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall  indepen¬ 
dent  policy  of  itfelf ;  for  every  city  hath,  by  charter  from  the 
king,  a  jurifdicftion  within  itfelf,  to  judge  in  all  matters  civil 
and  criminal  ;  with  this  reftraint  only,  that  all  civil  caufes 
may  be  removed  from  their  courts  to  the  higher  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter  ;  and  all  offences  that  are  capital,  are  committed  to 
the  judge  cf  the  aflize.  The  government  of  cities  differs 
according  to  their  different  charters,  immunities,  and  confti- 
tutions.  They  are  conffituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gefles,  who  together  make  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  hold 
a  court  of  judicature,  where  the  mayor  prefides  as  judge.  Some 
cities  are  counties,  and  chufe  their  own  fheriffs,  and  all  of 
them  have  a  power  of  making  bye-laws,  for  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  Some  have  thought  the  government  of  cities,  by 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  is  an  epitome  of  the 
Englifh  government,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

The  government  of  incorporated  boroughs  is  much  after 
the  fame  manner :  in  foine  there  is  a  mayor,  and  in  others 
two  bailiffs.  All  which,  during  their  mayoralty,  or  magi- 
ffracy,  are  juftices  of  the  peace  within  their  liberties,  and  con- 
fequently  efquires. 

The  Cinque-ports  are  five  havens,  that  lie  on  the  eaff  part 
of  England  towards  France,  and  were  endowed  with  particu¬ 
lar  privileges  by  our  antient  kings,  upon  condition  that  they 
fhould  provide  a  certain  number  of  fhips  at  their  own  charge, 
to  ferve  in  the  wars  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  they  were 
wanted.  See  the  table  of  divifions  and  counties. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  lords  of  the  foil, 
or  manor  (who  were  formerly  called  barons)  have  generally  a 
power  to  hold  courts,  called  courts-leet,  and  courts-baron, 
where  their  tenants  are  obliged  to  attend  and  receive  julf  ice. 
The  bufinefs  of  courts-leet  is  chiefly  to  prefent  and  punifh 
nuifances  :  and  at  courts-baron,  the  conveyances  and  aliena- 
tions  of  the  copyhold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  eftates  on  a  defcent  or  purchafe. 

A  conftable  is  a  very  antient  and  refpedtable  office  of  the 
peace,  under  the  Englifh  conftitution.  Every  hundred  has  a 
high  conftable,  and  every  parifh  in  that  hundred  a  conftable, 
and  they  are  to  attend  the  high  conftable  upon  occafions. 

They 
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They  are  affifted  by  another  antient  officer,  called  the  tythirig- 
man,  who  formerly  fuperintended  the  tenth  part  of  a  hundred, 
or  ten  free  burgs,  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  and  each  free  burg  con  filling  of  ten  families.  The 
bufinefs  of  a  conflable  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  cafes  of  quar¬ 
rels  and  riots.  He  can  imprifon  offenders  till  they  are  brought 
before  a  jullice  of  peace  ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  within 
his  d  Hindi,  every  warrant  that  is  diredted  to  him  from  that 
mag  ill  rate,  or  a  bench  of  juftices.  The  negledt  of  the  old 
Saxon  courts,  both  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the 
more  eafy  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  has  been  regretted  by  many 
eminent  lawyers,  and  it  has  of  late  been  found  neceiTary  to 
revive  fome  of  them,  and  to  appoint  others  of  a  fimilar 
nature. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  fettled  in  many 
parts  of  England  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  recovery 
or  payment  of  fmall  debts,  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings. 

There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  conftitution  provided 
with  fo  many  fences,  as  that  of  England  is,  for  the  fecurity 
of  perfonal  liberty.  Every  man  imprifoned  has  a  right  to 
bring  a  writ  before  a  judge  in  Weftminfter-hall,  called  his 
Habeas  Corpus. 

If  that  judge,  after  confidcring  the  caufe  of  commitment, 
{hall  find  that  the  offence  is  bailable,  the  party  is  immediately 
admitted  to  bail,  till  he  is  condemned,  or  acquitted,  in  a  pro¬ 
per  court  of  juflice. 

The  rights  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  confidered,  that 
the  fubjedl  may,  without  the  leaf!  danger,  fue  his  fovereign, 
or  thole  who  add  in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority  ;  he 
may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the  king  may  be  caff,  and 
be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubjedl.  He  cannot  take 
away  the  liberty  of  the  leaft  individual,  unlefs  he  has,  by  fome 
illegal  adl,  accufed  or  fufpedled  upon  oath,  to  have  forfeited 
his  right  to  liberty,  or  except  when  the  ftate  is  in  danger, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  think  the  public  fafety 
makes  it  neceffary  that  he  (hould  have  the  power  of  confining 
perfons,  on  a  fufpicion  of  guilt :  fuch  as  that  of  an  adl  of 
rebellion  within  the  kingdom,  the  legiflature  has  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  pafs  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Adl ; 
but  this  never  has  been  done  but  with  great  difficulty  and  cau¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  national  fafety  abfolutely  required  it.  The 
king  has  a  right  to  pardon,  but  neither  he  nor  the  judges,  to 
whom  he  delegates  his  authority,  can  condemn  a  man  as  a 
criminal,  except  he  be  firft  found  guilty,  by  twelve  men,  who 
muff  be  his  peers  or  his  equals.  That  the  judges  may  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  king,  or  his  miniffers,  to  milreprefent  the  cafe 

to 
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to  the  jury,  they  have  their  falaries  for  life,  and  not  during 
the  pleafure  of  their  fovereign.  Neither  can  the  king  take 
away,  nor  endanger  the  life  of  any  fubjeCt,  without  trial, 
and  the  perfons  being  firft  chargeable  with  a  capital  crime,  as 
treafons,  murder,  felony,  or  fome  other  adf  injurious  to  fo~ 
ciety  :  nor  can  any  fubject  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  for  the 
higheft  crime,  till  fome  proof  of  his  guilt  be  given  upon  oath 
before  a  magiftrate  ;  and  he  has  then  a  right  to  inlift  upon  his 
being  brought,  the  firft:  opportunity,  go  a  fair  trial,  or  to  be 
reftored  to  liberty  on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  If  a 
man  is  charged  with  a  capital  offence,  he  muft  not  undergo 
the  ignominy  of  being  tried  for  his  life,  till  the  evidences  of 
his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  town  or  county- 
in  which  the  faCt  is  alledged  to  be  committed,  and  not  with¬ 
out  twelve  of  them  agreeing  to  a  bill  of  indictment  againft  him. 
If  they  do  this,  he  is  to  ltand  a  fecond  trial  before  twelve 
other  men,  whofe  opinion  is  definitive.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
man  (who  is  always  fuppofed  innocent  till  there  is  fufficient 
proof  of  his  guilt)  is  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  in 
order  to  help  him  to  make  his  defence.  He  is  alfo  furnifhed 
with  the  pannel,  or  lift  of  the  jury,  who  are  his  true  and  pro¬ 
per  judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  characters,  and  difeover 
whether  they  want  abilities,  or  whether  they  are  prejudiced 
againft  him.  He  may  in  open  court  peremptorily  objeCt  to 
twenty  of  the  number*,  and  to  as  many  more  as  he  can  give 
reafon  for  their  not  being  admitted  as  his  judges  ;  till  at  Jaft 
twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours  of  the  party  ac- 
cufed,  or  living  near  the  place  where  the  fuppofed  facf  was 
committed,  are  approved  of,  who  take  the  following  oath  that 
they  J ball  well  and  truly  try ,  and  true  deliverance  make ,  betweeif 
the  king  and  the  prifoners  whom  they  J, ball  have  in  charge ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence.  By  challenging  the  jury,  the  pri¬ 
foner  prevents  all  poftibility  of  bribery,  or  the  influence  of 
any  fuperior  power  :  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the 
faCt  was  committed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  men  who  knew 
the  prifoner’s  courfe  of  life,  and  the  credit  of  the  evidence. 
Thefe  only  are  the  judges,  from  whofe  fentence  the  prifoner 
is  to  expeCt  life  or  death,  and  upon  their  integrity  and  un- 
derftanding,  the  lives  of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  ;  and  from  their  judgment  there  lies  no  ap-t 
peal  :  they  are  therefore  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  after 
they  have  fully  heard  the  evidence,  are  to  he  confined  without 
meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till  they  are  unanimous  in  acquitting, 
or  condemning  the  prifoner.  Every  juryman  is  therefore  in- 
vefted  with  a  folemn  and  awful  truft  :  if  he  without  evidence 

fubmits 
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fubmits  his  opinion  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  jury,  or  yields 
in  complaifance  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  ;  if  he  negledts 
to  examine  with  the  utmoft  care  ;  if  he  queftions  the  veracity 
of  the  witneffes,  who  may  be  of  an  infamous  character  ;  or 
after  the  molt  impartial  hearing  has  the  leaft  doubt  upon  his 
mind,  and  yet  joins  in  condemning  the  perfon  accufed  ;  he 
will  wound  his  own  confcience,  and  bring  upon  himfell  the 
complicated  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder.  The  freedom  of 
Englifhmen  confifts  in  its  being  out  of  the  power  of  the  judge 
on  the  bench  to  injure  them,  for  declaring  a  man  innocent, 
whom  he  wifhes  to  be  brought  in  guilty.  Were  not  this  the 
cafe,  juries  would  be  ufelefs  ;  fo  far  from  being  judges  them- 
felves,  they  would  only  be  the  tools  of  another,  whole 
province  it  is  not  to  guide,  but  to  give  a  fandtion  to  their  de¬ 
termination.  Tyranny  might  triumph  over  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  fubject,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench  be  the 
minifter  of  the  prince’s  vengeance. 

Thefe  are  the  glorious  privileges  which  we  enjoy  above  any 
other  nation  upon  earth.  Juries  have  always  been  confidered 
as  giving  the  raoft  effectual  check  to  tyranny  ;  for  in  a  nation 
like  this,  where  a  king  can  do  nothing  againft  law,  they  are 
a  fecurity  that  he  fhall  never  make  the  laws,  by  a  bad  ad- 
minifhation,  the  inftruments  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion.  Were  it 
not  for  juries,  the  advice  given  by  father  Paul,  in  his  maxims 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  might  take  effect  in  its  fulleft  lati¬ 
tude.  When  the  offence  is  committed  by  a  nobleman 
againft  a  fubjedt,  fays  he,  let  all  ways  be  tried  to  juftify  him  ; 
and  if  that  is  not  poftible  to  be  done,  let  him  be  chaftifedwith 
greater  noife  than  damage.  If  it  be  a  fubjedtthat  has  affronted 
a  nobleman,  let  him  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity, 
that  the  fubjedt  may  not  get  too  great  a  cuftom  of  laying  their 
hands  on  the  patrician  order.”  In  fhort,  was  it  not  for  juries, 
a  corrupt  nobleman  might,  whenever  he  pleafed,  adf  the  ty¬ 
rant,  while  the  judge  would  have  that  power  which  is.  now 
denied  to  our  kings.  But  by  our  happy  conftitution,  which 
breathes  nothing  but  liberty  and  equity,  all  imaginary  indul¬ 
gence  is  allowed  to  the  meaneft,  as  well  as  the  greateft. 
When  a  prifoner  is  brought  to  take  his  trial,  he  is  freed  from 
all  bonds  ;  and  though  the  judges  are  fuppofed  to  be  counfel 
for  the  prifoner,  yet,  as  he  may  be  incapable  of  vindicating 
his  own  caufe,  other  counfel  are  allowed  him  ;  he  may  try  the 
validity  and  legality  of  the  indidfcment,  and  may  fet  it  afide, 
if  it  be  contrary  to  law.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  clear  up  the 
caufe  of  innocence*  and  to  prevent  the  fufferer  from  finking 
under  the  power  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  oppreftion  of  the 
great.  The  racks  and  tortures  that  are  cruelly  made  ufe  of 
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Ill  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  make  a  man  accufe  himfelf,  are 
here  unknown,  and  none  punifhed  without  convidiion,  but  he 
who  refufes  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 

As  the  trial  of  malefactors  in  England  is  very  different  from 
that  of  other  nations,  the  following  account  thereof  may  be 
ufeful  to  foreigners  and  others,  who  have  not  feen  thofe  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

T  he  court  being  met,  and  the  prifoner  called  to  the  bar, 
the  clerk  commands  him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  then  charges  him 
with  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed,  and  afks  him  whether 
he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  the  prifoner  anfwers  guilty ,  his 
trial  is  at  an  end  ;  but  if  he  anfwers  not  guilty ,  the  court  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  trial,  even  though  he  may  before  have  confeffed 
the  fadf  :  for  the  law  of  England  takes  no  notice  of  fuch  con- 
feffion  ;  and  unlefs  the  witneffes,  who  are  upon  oath,  prove 
him  guilty  of  the  crime,  the  jury  muft  acquit  him,  for  they 
are  directed  to  bring  in  their  verclidl  according  to  the  evidence 
given  in  court.  If  the  prifoner  refufes  to  plead,  that  is,  if  he 
will  not  fay  in  court,  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty ,  he  is 
by  the  law  of  England  to  be  preffed  to  death. 

When  the  witneffes  have  given  in  their  evidence,  and  the 
prifoner  has,  by  himfelf  or  his  counfel,  crofs  examined  them, 
the  judge  recites  to  the  jury  the  fubftance  of  the  evidence  given 
againff  the  prifoner,  and  bids  them  difcharge  their  confcience  j 
when,  if  the  matter  be  very  clear,  they  commonly  give  their 
■verdidf  without  going  out  of  court  ;  and  the  foreman,  for 
himfelf  and  the  reft,  declares  the  prifoner  guilty ,  or  not  guilty , 
as  it  may  happen  to  be.  But  if  any  doubt  arifes  among  the 
jury,  and  the  matter  requires  debate,  they  all  withdraw  into 
a  room  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  where  they  are  locked 
up,  till  they  are  unanimouily  agreed  on  the  verdidt  ;  and  if 
any  one  of  the  jury  lliould  die  during  this  their  confinement, 
the  prifoner  will  be  acquitted. 

When  the  jury  have  agreed  on  the  verdidf,  they  inform  the 
court  thereof  by  an  officer  who  waits  without,  and  the  prifoner 
•  is  again  fet  to  the  bar,  to  hear  his  verdict:.  This  is  unalterable, 
except  in  fome  doubtful  cafes,  when  the  verdidf  is  brought  in 
fpecial,  and  is  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  twelve  judges 
of  England. 

If  the  prifoner  is  found  guilty,  he  is  then  afked  what  reafon 
,he  can  give  why  fentence  of  death  ftiould  not  he  pafted  upon 
him  ?  There  is  now  no  benefit  of  clergy— it  is  changed  to 
,  tran fportation,  or  burning  in  the  hand.  Upon  a  capital  con- 
vidlion  the  fentence  of  death,  after  a  fummary  account  of  the 
trial,  is  pronounced  on  the  prifoner,  in  thefe  words  :  The  laiu 
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is,  "That  thou  J halt  return  to  the  place  from  whence  thou  camejl , 
and  fro?n  thence  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution ,  where  thou 
Jhalt  hang  by  the  neck,  till  thy  body  be  dead,  and  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  thy  foul :  whereupon  the  fheriff  is  charged  with  the 
execution. 

All  the  prifoners  found  not  guilty  by  the  jury,  are  imme¬ 
diately  acquitted  and  difcharged,  and  in  fome  cafes  obtain  a 
copy  of  their  indictment  from  the  court  to  proceed  at  law 
againft  their  profecutors. 

Of  punishments.]  Though  the  laws  of  England  are 
efteemed  more  merciful,  with  refpedt  to  offenders,  than  thofe 
which  at  prefent  fubfift  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world  ; 
yet  the  punifhment  of  fuch  v/ho  at  their  trial  refufe  to  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  is  here  very  cruel.  In  this  cafe  the  pri¬ 
soner  is  laid  upon  his  back,  and  his  arms  and  legs  being 
Stretched  out  with  cords,  and  a  confiderable  weight  laid  upon 
his  breaft,  he  is  allowed  only  three  morfels  of  barley  bread* 
which  is  given  him  the  next  day  without  drink,  after  which 
he  is  allowed  nothing  but  foul  water  till  he  expires.  This, 
however,  is  a  punifhment  which  is  fcarcely  inflicfted  once  in 
an  age  ;  but  fome  offenders  have  chofe  it  to  preferve  their 
eftates  for  their  children.  Thofe  guilty  of  this  crime  are  not 
now  fuffered  to  undergo  fuch  a  length  of  torture,  but  have  fo 
great  a  weight  placed  upon  them,  that  they  foon  expire.  In 
cafe  of  high  treafon,  though  the  criminal  hands  mute,  judg¬ 
ment  is  given  againft  him,  as  if  he  had  been  convicted,  and 
his  eftate  is  confifcated. 

The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  crimes  under  high 
treafon,  petty  treafon,  and  felony.  The  firft  confifts  in  plot¬ 
ting,  confpiring,  or  rifing  up  in  arms  againft  the  fovereign,  or 
in  counterfeiting  the  coin.  The  traitor  is  punifhed  by  being 
drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  when,  after  being 
hanged  upon  a  gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the  body  is  cut  down 
alive,  the  heart  taken  out  and  expofed  to  public  view,  and  the 
entrails  burnt  :  the  head  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  body  quar¬ 
tered,  after  which  the  head  is  ufually  fixed  on  fome  confpi- 
cuous  place.  All  the  criminal’s  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited, 
his  wife  lofes  her  dowry,  and  his  children  both  their  eftates 
and  nobility. 

But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged  high  treafon,  the 
criminal  is  only  drawn  upon  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  hanged. 

Though  the  fentence  paffed  upon  ail  traitors  is  the  fame, 
yet  with  refpedl  to  perfons  of  quality,  the  punifhment  is  gene¬ 
rally  altered  to  beheading ;  a  fcaffold  is  ere&ed  for  that  purpofe, 
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on  which  the  criminal  placing  his  head  upon  'a.  block,  it  is 
ftruck  off  with  an  axe  f. 

The  punifhment  for  mifprifion  of  high  treafon,  that  is,  for 
neglecting  or  concealing  it,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  the  offender’s  goods,  and  the  profits  arifing  from, 
his  lands. 

Petty  treafon  is  when  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife  her 
hufband,  a  clergyman  his  bilhop,  or  a  fervant  his  matter  or 
miftrefs.  This  crime  is  punifhed  by  being  drawn  in  a  fledge 
to.  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  upon  a  gallows 
till  the  criminal  is  dead.  Women  guilty  both  of  this  crime, 
and  of  high  treafon,  are  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  but 
inftead  of  fuffering  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  they  are 
ftrangled  at  the  ftake  before  the  fire  takes  hold  of  them. 

Felony  includes  murders,  robberies,  forging  notes,  bonds, 
deeds,  &c.  Thefe  are  all  punifhed  by  hanging,  only *  *  mur¬ 
derers  are  to  be  executed  foon  after  fentence  is  patted;  and  then 
delivered  to  the  furgeons  in  order  to  be  publicly  dittectted. 
Perfons  guilty  of  robbery,  when  there  are  fome  alleviating  cir- 
cumftances,  are  fometimes  tranlported  for  a  term  of  years  to 
his  majefty’s  plantations.  And  in  all  fuch  felonies  where  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  is  allowed,  as  it  is  in  many,  the  criminal 
is  burnt  in  the  hand  with  a  hot  iron. 

Other  crimes  punifhed  by  the  laws  are, 

Manflaughter,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  perfon 
without  premeditated  malice,  but  with  a  prefent  intent  to  kill ; 
as  when  two  who  formerly  meant  no  harm  to  each  other,  quar¬ 
rel,  and  the  one  kills  the  other  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  criminal  is 
allowed  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  for  the  firft  time,  and  only- 
burnt  in  the  hand. 

Chance-medley,  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  without 
an  evil  intent,  for  which  the  offender  is  alfo  to  be  burnt  in 
the  hand  ;  unlefs  the  offender  was  doing  an  unlawful  a6f, 
which  latt  circumftance  makes  the  punifhment  death. 

Shop-liftingyand  receiving  goods  knowing  them  to  be  ttolen, 
are  punifhed  with  tranfportation  to  his  majefty’s  colonies,  or 
burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury,  or  keeping  diforderly  houfes,  are  punifhed  with  the 
pillory  and  imprifonment. 


-j*  This  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  different  punifhment;  but  as  a  remiflion  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  fentence  mentioned  before,  excepting  the  article  of  beheading. 

*  By  a  late  a£t,  murderers  are  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
fentence  is  pronounced ;  but  as  Sunday  is  not  reckoned  a  day,  they  are  generally 
tried  on  a  Saturday,  fi?  that  they  obtain  a  refpito  till  Monday, 
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Petty-larceny,  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of  twelve- 
pcncc,  is  punifhed  by  whipping. 

Libelling,  ufing  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  foreftall- 
-  ing  the  market,  are  commonly  punifhed  with  Handing  on  the 
pillory,  or  whipping. 

For  linking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king’s  court,  the 
criminal  is  punifhed  with  lofmg  his  right  hand. 

For  ftriking  in  Weftmmfter-hall,  while  the  courts  of  juflice 
are  fitting,  is.  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the 
offender’s  eflate. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  diforderly  per¬ 
form,  are  punifhed  by  being  fet  in  the  flocks,  or  by  paying  a 
hue. 

Of  husband  and  wife.]  The  firft  private  relation  of 
perfons  is  that  of  marriage,  which  includes  the  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties  of  hufband  and  wife ;  or,  as  moll  of  our 
elder  law  books  call  them,  baron  and  fans.  The  holinefs  of 
the  matrimonial  Hate  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiaftical  law  ; 
the  punifliment  therefore,  or  annulling,  of  inceftuous,  or  i 
other  unfcripturai  marriages,  is  the  province  of  fpiritual 
courts. 

The  firft  legal  difability  is  a  prior  marriage,  or  having 
another  hufband  or  wife  living  ;  in  which  cafe,  befides  the 
penalties  confequent  upon  it  as  a  felony,  the  fecond  marriage 
is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  void  :  polygamy  being  con¬ 
demned  both  by  the  law'  of  the  New  Teflament,  and  the 
policy  of  all  prudent  flates,  efpecially  in  thefe  northern  cli¬ 
mates..  The  fccond  leeal  difabilitv  is  want  of  age.  This  is 
fuilicient  to  avoid  all  other  contracts,  on  account  of  the  im- 
bedllity  of  judgment  in  the  parties  contracting.  Therefore  if 
a  boy  under  fourteen,  or  a  girl  under  twelve, years  of  age, 
marries,  this  marriage  is  imperfeCl ;  and,  when  either  of  them 
comes  to  the  age  of  confent  aforefaid,  they  may  difagree,  and 
declare  the  marriage  void,  without  any  divorce  or  fentence  in 
the  fpiritual  court.  This  is  founded  on  the  civil  law.  But 
the  canon  law  pays  a  greater  regard  to  the  conllitution,  than 
the  age  of  the  parties  :  for  if  they  are  habile  $  ad  matrim.onium , 
it  is  a  good  marriage,  whatever  their  age  may  be.  And  in 
our  law  it  is  fo  far  a  marriage,  that  if  at  the  age  of  confent 
they  agree  to  continue  together,  they  need  not  be  married 
again.  If  the  hufband  be  of  years  of  diferetion,  and  the  wife 
under  twelve,  when  ftie  comes  to  years  of  diferetion,  he  may 
difagree  as  well  as  Hie  may  ;  for  in  contract,  the  obligation 
mull  be  mutual ;  both  muft  be  bound,  or  neither ;  and  fo  it 
is,  vice  verfat  when  the  wife  is  of  years  of  diferetion,  and  th$ 
htiibaad  under. 

.Another 
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Another  incapacity  arifes  from  want  of  confent  of  guar¬ 
dians.  By  the  common  law,  if  the  parties  themfelves  were  of 
age  of  content,  there  wanted  no  other  concurrence  to  maks 
the  marriage  valid  :  and  this  was  agreeable  to  the  canon  law. 
But  by  feveral  ftatutes,  penalties  of  iool.  are  laid  on  every 
clergyman,  who  marries  a  couple  either  without  publication 
of  banns  (which  may  give  notice  to  parents  or  guardians)  or 
without  a  licence,  to  obtain  which  the  confent  of  parents  or 
guardians  muft  be  fworn  to.  And  it  has  been  lately  thought 
proper  to  enact,  that  all  marriages  celebrated  by  licence  (for 
banns  fuppofe  notice)  where  either  of  the  parties  is  under 
twenty-one  (not  being  a  widow,  or  widower,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  free)  without  the  confent  of  the  father,  or,  if  he  be 
not  living,  of  the  mother  or  guardians,  fhall  be  abfolutely 
void.  A  provifion  is  made,  as  in  the  civil  law,  when  the 
mother  or  guardian  is  non  compos ,  beyond  the  fea,  or  unrea- 
fonably  froward,  to  difpenfe  with  fuch  confent  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  lord  chancellor  ;  but  no  provifion  is  made,  in  cafe 
the  father  fhould  labour  under  any  mental,  or  other  incapacity. 
Much  may  be,  and  much  has  been  faid,  both  for  and  againft; 
this  innovation  upon  our  ancient  laws  and  conftitution.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  prevents  the  clandeftine  marriage  of  minors, 
which  are  often  a  terrible  inconvenience  to  thofe  private  fami¬ 
lies  wherein  they  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  reftraints  upon, 
marriages,  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs,  are  evidently 
detrimental  to  the  public,  by  hindering  the  increafeof  people  ^ 
and  to  religion  and  morality,  by  encouraging  licentioulnefs 
and  debauchery,  among  the  lingle  of  both  fexes  ;  and  thereby 
deftroying  one  end  of  fociety  and  government. 

A  fourth  incapacity  is  want  of  reafon  ,  without  a  competent 
fhare  of  which,  as  no  other,  fo  neither  can  the  matrimonial 
contract,  be  valid. 

Laftly,  the  parties  mull  not  only  be  willing,  and  able 
to  contract,  but  actually  muft  contrail  themfelves  in  due 
form  of  law,  to  make  it  a  good  civil  marriage.  Verbal  con¬ 
tracts  are  now  of  no  force,  to  compel  a  future  marriage. 
Neither  is  any  marriage  at  prefent  valid,  that  is  not  celebrated 
in  fome  parifti  church,  or  public  chapel,  unlefs  by  difpenfation 
from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  muftalfo  be  proceded 
by  publication  of  banns,  or  by  licence  from  the  fpiritual  judge. 
It  is  held  to  be  alfo  eftential  to  marriage,  that  it  be  performed 
by  a  perfon  in  orders  :  though  in  the  times  of  the  grand  rebel¬ 
lion,  all  marriages  were  performed  by  thejuftices  of  the  peace; 
and  thefe  marriages  were  declared  valid  in  the  fucceeding  reign. 
But,  as  the  law  now  Hands,  we  may  upon  the  whole  collect, 
that  no  marriage  by  the  temporal  ldyy  is  void,  that  is  'cele- 
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bratcd  by  a  perfon  in  orders, — in  a  parifh  church,  or  public 
chapel  (or  eifewhere,  by  difpenfation)  — in  purfuance  of  banns 
or  a  licence,— -between  fingle  perfons, — consenting, — of  found 
mind, — and  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ; — or  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  in  male,  and  twelve  in  female,  with  confent  of 
parents  or  guardians,  or  without  it,  in  cafe  of  widowhood. 

'There  are  two  kinds  of  divorce,  the  one  total,  the  other 
partial.  The  total  divorce  muft  be  for  fome  of  the  canonical 
caufes  of  impediment,  and  thofe  exifting  before  the  marriage; 
as  confanguinity,  affinity,  or  corporal  imbecility.  The  ifiue 
of  inch  marriage,  as  is  thus  entirely  difiblved,  are  baftards. 

The  other  kind  of  divorce  is  when  the  marriage  is  juft  and 
lawful,  and  therefore  the  law  is  tender  of  diiTolving  it ;  but, 
for  fome  fopervenient  caufe,  it  becomes  improper,  or  impoffi- 
ble,  for  the  parties  to  live  together :  as  in  the  cafe  of  intole¬ 
rable  ill  temper,  or  adultery,  in  either  of  the  parties.  In  this 
cafe  the  law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife  (except  when  for 
adultery,  the  parliament  grants  a  total  divorce,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  frequently  of  late  years)  which  is  that  allowance,  which 
is  made  to  a  woman,  for  her  fupport,  out  of  the  hufband’s 
eftate;  being  fettled  at  the  difcretionof  the  ecclefiaftical  judge* 
ezi  confederation  of  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  the 
rank  and  quality  of  the  parties. 

Having  thus  fhewn  how  marriages  may  be  made,  or  difiblved, 
I  come  now,  laftly,  to  fpeak  of  the  legal  confequences  of  fuch 
making,  or  dififolution. 

By  marriage,  the  hufband  and  wife  are  one  perfon  in  law  ; 
that  is,  the  very  being,  or  legal  exiftence  of  the  woman,  is 
fufpended  during  the  marriage,  or  at  ieaft  is  incorporated  and 
confolidated  into  that  of  the  hufband  :  under  whofe  wing, 
protedrion,  and  cover,  fhe  performs  every  thing,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  in  our  law  French,  a  feme-covert ,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  influence  of  her  hufband,  her  baron ,  or  lord  ;  and 
her  condition,  during  her  marriage,  is  called  her  coverture . 
Upon  this  principle,  of  an  union  of  perfon  in  hufband  and 
wife,  depend  almoft  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  durabili¬ 
ties,  that  either  of  them  acquire  by  the  marriage.  I  fpeak 
not  at  prefent  ot  the  rights  of  property,  but  of  fuch  as  are 
merely  perfonaL  For  this  reafon  a  man  cannot  grant  any 
thing  to  his  wife,  or  enter  into  covenant  with  her ;  for  the 
grant  would  be  to  fuppofe  her  feparate  exiftence ;  and  the  co¬ 
venant  with  her  would  be  only  to  covenant  with  himfelf ;  and 
therefore  it  is  generally  true,  that  all  compacts  made  between 
hufband  and  wife,  when  fingle,  are  voided  by  the  intermar¬ 
riage.  A  woman  indeed  may  be  attorney  for  her  hufband  ;  for 
that  implies  no  reparation  from,  but  i§.  rather  a  reprefenta- 
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tion  of  her  lord.  And  a  hufband  may  alio  bequeath  any 
thing  to  his  wife  by  will ;  for  that  cannot  take  eifedb  till  the 
coverture  is  determined  by  his  death.  The  htifband  is  bound 
.to  provide  his  wife  with  neceffaries  by  law,  as  much  as  him- 
felf ;  and  if  file  contradfs  debts  for  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
them  5  but,  for  any  thing,  befides  neceffaries,  he  is  not  charge¬ 
able.  Alfo  if  a  wife  elopes,  and  lives  with  another  man,  the 
hufband  is  not  chargeable  even  for  neceffaries  :  at  leaft,  if  the 
perfon  who  furnifhes  them,  is  fufficiently  apprized  of  her 
elopement.  If  the  wife  be  indebted  before  marriage,  the  huf¬ 
band  is  bound  afterwards  to  pay  the  debt ;  for  he  has  adopted 
her  and  her  circumftances  together.  If  the  wife  he  injured 
in  her  perfon  or  property,  fhe  can  bring  no  action  forredrefs 
without  her  hu (band’s  concurrence,  and  in  his  name  as  well 
as  her  own  ;  neither  can  fh e  be  fued,  without  making  the  huf¬ 
band  a  defendant ;  except  when  the  hufband  has  abjured  the 
realm,  or  is  banifhed  ;  for  then  he  is  dead  in  law.  In  crimi¬ 
nal  profecutions,  it  is  true,  the  wife  may  be  indidfed,  and 
punifhed  feparately  ;  for  the  union  is  only  a  -civil  union.  But, 
in  trials  of  any  fort,  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  evidences  fory 
or  againft,  each  other;  partly  becaufe  it  is  impofBble  their 
teftimony  fhould  be  indifferent ;  but  principally  becaufe  of  the 
union  of  perfon.  But  where  the  offence  is  directly  again!?: 
the  perfon  of  the  wife,  this  rule  has  been  ufuaiiy  difpenfed 
with  ;  and,  therefore,  in  cafe  a  woman  be  forcibly  taken  away, 
and  married,  fhe  may  be  a  witnefs  againft  fuch  her  hufband, 
in  order  to  convidl  him  of  felony. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  hufband  and  the  wife  are  confidered  as 
two  diftindt  perfons  ;  and  may  have  feparate  eftat.es,  contracts, 
debts,  and  injuries  ;  and,  therefore,  in  our  ecclefiaftica!  courts, 
a  woman  may  fue,  and  be  fued,  without  her  hufband. 

But,  though  our  law  in  general  eonfiders  man  and  wife  as 
one  perfon,  yet  there  are  forne  inftances  in  which  fhe  is  fepa¬ 
rately  confidered,  as  inferior  to  him,  and  adting  by  his  corn- 
pulfion.  And  therefore  all  deeds  executed,  and  adds  done,  by 
her,  during  her  coverture,  are  void  ;  except  It  be  a  fine,  or 
the  like  matter  of  record,  in  which  cafe  (he  rrmft  be  folely  and 
fecretly  examined,  to* learn  if  her  act  be  voluntary.  She  can¬ 
not  by  will  devife  land  to  her  hufband,  trniefs  under  fpecial 
circumftances  ;  for  at  the  time  of  making  it,  fhe  is  fuppofed 
to  be  under  his  coercion.  And  in  fome  felonies,  and  other 
inferior  crimes,  committed  by  her,  through  conftraint  of  her 
hufband,  the  law  excufes  her  :  but  this  extends  not  to  treafon 
or  murder. 

The  hufband  alfo  (by  the  old,  and  likewife  by  the  civil 
law)  might  give  his  wife  moderate  corredtion.  For,  as  he  is 
f©  anfwer  for  her  mi  {behaviour,  the  law  thought  it  reafonable 
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to  entruft  him,  with  this  power  of  reftraining  her,  by  domeftie 
chaflifement,  in  the  fame  moderation  that  a  man  is  allowed  to 
correct  his  fervants  or  children  ;  for  whom  the  mailer  or  pa-r 
rent  is  alfo  liable  in  fome  cafes  to  anfwer.  But  in  the  politer 
reign  of  Charles  II.  this  power  of  correction  began  to  be 
doubted  ;  and  a  wife  may  now  have  fecurity  of  the  peace 
againft  her  hufband  ;  or,  in  return,  a  hufband  againft  his  wife: 
yet  the  lower  rank  of  people,  who  were  always  fond  of  the 
old  common  law,  ftill  claim  and  exert  their  antient  privilege; 
and  the  courts  of  law  will  ftill  permit  a  hufband  to  reftrain  a 
wife  of  her  liberty,  in  cafe  of  any  grofs  mifbehaviour. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  legal  effedls  of  marriage  during  the  co¬ 
verture  ;  upon  which  we  may  obferve,  that  even  the  disabili¬ 
ties,  which  the  wife  lies  under,  are  for  the  moft  part  intend¬ 
ed  for  her  protection  and  benefit.  So  great  a  favourite  is  the 
female  fex  with  the  laws  of  England. 

Revenues  of  the  Bri-7  The  king’s  ecclefiaftical  rer 
tish  government.  $  venue  coniifts  in,  i.  The  cuf- 
tody  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bifhoprics ;  from  which  he 
receives  little  or  no  advantage.  2.  Corodies  and  penfions, 
formerly  arifing  from  allowances  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloatfi- 
ing,  due  to  the  king  from  an  abbey  or  monaftery,  and  which 
he  generally  bellowed  upon  favourite  fervants  ;  but  now,  I 
believe,  diiufed.  3.  Extra-parochial  tithes.  4.  The  firft 
fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices.  At  prefent,  fuch  has  been  the 
bounty  of  the  crown  to  the  church,  that  thofe  four  branches 
afford  little  or  no  revenue. 

The  king’s  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts  in,  1.  The 
demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  hereditary  excife  ;  be¬ 
ing  part  of  the  confideration  for  the  purchafe  of  his  feodal 
profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption. 
3.  An  annual  fum  iffuing  from,  the  duty  on  wine  licences ; 
being  tfie  refidue  of  the  fame  confideration.  4.  His  forefts. 
5.  His  courts  of  juflice,  &c. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the  fynoni- 
mous  names  of  aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies  ;  and  are  granted, 
as  has  been  before  hinted,  by  the  commons  of  Great-Britain, 
in  parliament  affembled  :  who,  when  they  have  voted  a  fup- 
ply  to  his  majefty,  and  fettled  the  quantum  of  that  fupply, 
ufually  refolve  themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  to  confider  of  the  ways  and  means  of  railing 
the  fupply  fo  voted.  And  in  this  committee  every  member 
(though  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  may  propofe  fuch  fchenre  of 
taxation  as  he  thinks  will  be  leaft  detrimental  to  the  public. 
The  refolutions  of  this  committee  (when  approved  by  a  vote 
<ef  the  houfe)  are  in  general  efteemed  to  be  (as  it  were)  fin^f 
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and  concIuRve,  For,  though  the  Supply  cannot  be  aftisally 
raifed  upon  the  fubjeft  till  direfted  by  an  aft  of  the  whole 
parliament,  yet  no  monied  man  will  Scruple  to  advance  to  the 
government  any  quantity  of  ready  caih,  on  the  credit  of  a 
bare  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  tho’  no  law  be  yet  psffed 
to  eftablifh  it. 

The  annual  taxes  are,  i.  The  land  tax,  or  the  ancient  fob- 
fidy  raifed  upon  a  new  aReffrnent.  2.  The  malt  tax,  being  an 
annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry. 

\  The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  cuRoms,  or  tonnage  and 
poundage  of  all  merchandize  exported  or  imported.  2.  The  ex¬ 
cife  duty,  or  inland  impohtion,  on  a  great  variety  of  commo¬ 
dities.  3.  The  fait  duty.  4.  The  *  pofc  office,  or  duty  for 
the  carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  Ramp  duty  on  paper,  parch¬ 
ment,  &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows.  7.  The 

duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs.  8.  The  duty 
on  offices  and  pen  Son  s. 

The  clear  neat  produce  of  thefe  feveral  branches  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  after  all  charges  of  collecting  and  management  paid, 
amounts  annually  to  about  feven  millions  and  three  quarters 
sterling  ;  befides  two  millions  and  a  quarter  raifed  annually,  at 
an  average,  by  the  land  and  malt  tax.  How  thefe  immenfe 
fums  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  confidered.  And  this  is, 
SrR  and  principally,  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  national  debt,  it  muR  be  SrR  premifed,  that  after 
the  revolution,  when  our  new  connections  with  Europe  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  fyRem  of  foreign  politics ;  the  expences  of  the 
nation,  not  only  in  fettling  the  new  eRablifhment,  but  in  main¬ 
taining  long  wars,  as  principals,  on  the  continent,  for  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  monarchy, 
fettling  the  Spanilh  fucceffion,  Supporting  the  houfe  of  AuRria, 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  Germannic  body,  and  other 
purpofes,  increafed  to  an  unufual  degree  :  infomuch  that  it 
was  not  thought  advifeable  to  raife  all  the  expences  of  any 
one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that  year,  leR  the  unac- 
cuRomed  weight  of  them  fhould  create  murmurs  among  the 
people.  It  was  therefore  the  policy  of  the  times,  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  revenues  of  their  poRerity,  by  borrowing  immenfe 
fums  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  Rate,  and  to  lay  no  more 
taxes  upon  the  fubjeft  than  would  fuffice  to  pay  the  annual 
intereR  of  the  fums  So  borrowed  :  by  this  means  converting 
the  principal  debt  into  a  new  fpecies  of  property,  transferable 

Y  4  from 


*  From  the  year  1715  to  1763,  the  annual  amount;  of  franked  letters  gradually 
Increafed  from  23,000  1.  to  170,700  1. 
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from  one  man  to  another,  at  any  time- and  in  any  quantity. 
A  fyftem  which  feems  to  have  had  its  original  in  the  Hate  of 
Florence,  A.  D.  1344:  which  government  then  owed  about 
60,000 1.  fterling  :  and,  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the 
principal  into  an  aggregate  fum,  called  metaphorically  a  mount 
or  bank :  the  fhares  whereof  were  transferable  like  our  ftocks. 
Th  is  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  national  debt  : 
for  a  few  long  annuities  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
will  hardly  deferve  that  name.  And  the  example  then  fet  has 
been  fo  clofely  followed,  during  the  long  wars  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  and  fmce  ;  that  the  capital  of  the  national  debt 
(funded  and  unfunded)  amounted,  in  January  1765,  to  up¬ 
ward  of  145,000,000!.  to  pay  the  intereft  of  which,  and  the 
charges  for  management,  amounting  annually  to  about  four 
millions  and  three  quarters,  the  extraordinary  revenues  juft 
now  enumerated  (excepting  only  the  land-tax  and  annual 
malt-tax)  are  in  the  firft  place  mortgaged,  and  made  perpetual 
by  parliament ;  but  ftill  redeemable  by  the  fame  authority  that 
impofed  them  :  which,  if  it  at  any  time  can  pay  off  the  ca¬ 
pital,  will  abolifh  thofe  taxes  which  are  raifed  to  difcharge  the 
intereft.  ..  ■ 

It  is  indifputably  certain,  that  the  prefent  magnitude  of  our 
national  incumbrances  very  far  exceeds  all  calculations  of  com¬ 
mercial  benefit,  and  is  productive  of  the  greateft  inconvenien- 
cies.  For,  firft,  the  enormous  taxes  that  are  raifed  upon  the 
necefi’aries  of  life,  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  this  debt, 
are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufactures  ;  by  raifing  the 
price,  as  well  of  the  artificer’s  fubfiftence,  as  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  ;  and  of  courfe,  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  the  price 
of  the  commodity  itfelf.  Secondly,  if  part  of  this  debt  be 
owing  to  foreigners,  either  they  draw  out  of  the  kingdom  an¬ 
nually  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fpecie  for  the  intereft ;  or 
elfe  it  is  made  an  argument  to  grant  them  unreafonable  privi¬ 
leges,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  refide  here.  Thirdly,  if 
the  whole  be  owing  to  fubjecfts  only,  it  is  then  charging  the 
active  and  induftrious  fubjedl,  who  pays  his  (hare  of  the  taxes, 
to  maintain  the  indolent  and  idle  creditor  who  receives  them. 
Laftly,  and  principally,  it  weakens  the  internal  ftrength  of 
a  ftate,  by  anticipating  thofe  refcurces  which  fhould  be  re- 
ferved  to  defend  it  in  cafe  of  neceffty.  The  intereft  we  now 
pay  for  our  debts  would  be  nearly  Sufficient  to  maintain  any 
war,  that  any  national  motives  could  acquire.  And  if  our  an- 
ceftors  in  king  William’s  time  had  annually  paid,  fo  long  as 
their  exigencies  lafted,  even  a  lefsTum  than  we  now  annually 
raife  upon  their  accounts,  they  would,  in  time  of  war,  have 
borne  no  greater  burdens  than  they  have  bequeathed  to,  and 
fettled  upon,  their  pofterity  in  time  of  peace  -3  and  might  have 
*^een  eafed  the  inftant  the  exigence  was  over. 
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The  produce  of  the  feveral  taxes  before-mentioned  were 
originally  feparate  and  diftindt  funds  ;  being  fecurities  for  the 
fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax,  and  for  them  only.  But 
at  laft  it  became  neceftary,  in  order  to  avoid  confuiion,  as 
they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce  the  number  of  thefe  feparate 
funds,  by  uniting  and  blending  them  together;  fuperadding 
the  faith  of  parliament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole. 
So  that  there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account : 
the  aggregate  fund,  and  the  general  fund,  fo  called  from  fuch 
union  and  addition  ;  and  the  South  Sea  fund,  being  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  of  fuch  part 
of  the  national  debt  as  was  advanced  by  that  company  and  its 
annuitants.  Whereby  the  feparate  funds,  which  were  thus 
united,  are  become  mutual  fecurities  for  each  other  ;  and  tho 
whole  produce  of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch 
intereft  or  annuities  as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  dif- 
tinct  fund;  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreover  engaged 
to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies. 

The  cuftoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to  fup- 
port  thefe  funds,  depending  on  contingencies,  upon  exports* 
imports,  and  confumptions,  muft  neceftarily  be  of  a  very  un¬ 
certain  amount :  but  they  have  always  been  confiderably  more 
than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  charge  upon  them.  The  fur- 
plufles  therefore  of  the  three  great  national  funds,  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  general,  and  South-Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the  in¬ 
tereft  and  annuities  charged  upon  them,  are  directed  by  fta- 
tute  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  attend  the 
difpofition  of  parliament ;  and  are  ufually  denominated  the 
finking  fund,  becaufe  originally  deftined  to  fink  and  lower  the 
national  debt.  To  this  have  been  fmce  added  many  other 
intire  duties,  granted  in  fubfequent  years  ;  and  the  annual  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  on  their  refpedtive  credits,  is 
charged  on,  and  payable  out  of  the  produce  of  the  finking 
fund.  However  the  neat  furpluffes  and  favings,  after  all  de¬ 
ductions  paid,  amount  annually  to  a  very  confiderable  fum  ; 
particularly  in  the  year  ending  at  Chriftmas  1764,  to  about 
two  millions  and  a  quarter.  For,  as  the  intereft  on  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  has  been  at  feveral  times  reduced,  (by  the  confent 
of  the  proprietors,  who  had  their  option  cither  to  lower  their 
intereft,  or  be  paid  their  principal)  the  favings  from- the  ap¬ 
propriated  revenues  muft  needs  be  extremely  large.  This 
finking  fund  is  the  laft  refort  of  the  nation  ;  its  only  domeftic 
refource,  on  which  muft  chiefly  depend  all  the  hopes  we  can 
entertain  of  ever  difcharging  or  moderating  our  incumbrances. 
And  therefore  the  prudent  application  of  the  large  fums,  now 
arifing  from  this  fund,  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  well  worthy  the  ferious  attention  of  parliament;  which 
2  '  was 
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was  thereby  enabled,  in  the  year  1765,  to  reduce  above  tw® 
millions  fterling  of  the  public  debt. 

But,  before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the  furplufies 
whereof  are  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  that  form  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund)  can  be  applied  to  diminifh  the  principal  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  it  hands  mortgaged  by  parliament  to  raife  an  annual 
fum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king’s  houfhold  and  the  civil 
lift.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of 
certain  branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  poft-ofiice, 
the  duty  on  wine-licences,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining  crown 
lands,  the  profits  arifing  from  courts  of  juftice,  (which  arti¬ 
cles  include  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown)  and  alfo 
a  clear  annuity  of  1 20,000 1.  in  money,  were  fettled  on  the 
king  for  life,  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty’s  houftiold,  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  And,  as  the  amount 
of  thefe  feveral  branches  was  uncertain,  (though  in  the  laft: 
reign  they  were  computed  to  have  fometimes  raided  almoft  a 
million)  if  they  did  not  arife  annually  to  8oo,oool.  the  parlia¬ 
ment  engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But  his  prefent 
majefty  having,  foon  after  his  acceftion,  fpontaneoufiy  figni- 
fied  his  confent,  that  his  own  hereditary  revenues  might  be  fo 
difpofed  of,  as  might  beft  conduce  to  the  utility  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  public  ;  and  having  gracioufly  accepted  the  limited 
fum  of  800,000  1.  per  annum ,  for  the  fupport  of  his  civil  lift, 
(and  that  alfo  charged  with  three  life  annuities,  to  the  princefs 
of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  princefs  Amelia,  to 
the  amount  of  77,000!.)  the  faid  hereditary,  and  other  re¬ 
venues,  are  now  carried  into,  and  made  a  part  of,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  fund  ;  and  the  aggregate  fund  is  charged  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  annuity  to  the  crown  of  800,000 1.  per 
annum .  Hereby  the  revenues  themfelves,  being  put  under  the 
fame  care  and  management  as  the  other  branches  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  patrimony,  will  produce  more,  and  be  better  collected  than 
heretofore  ;  and  the  public  is  a  gainer  of  upward  of  ioo,00oh 
per  annum ,  by  this  diftnterefted  bounty  of  his  majefty.  The 
civil  lift,  thus  liquidated,  together  with  the  four  millions  and 
three  quarters,  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  quarter  produced  from  the  finking  fund,  make  up 
the  feven  millions  and  three  quarters  per  annum ,  neat  money, 
which  was  before  ftated  to  be  the  annual  produce  of  our  perpe¬ 
tual  taxes  :  befide  the  immenfe,  though  uncertain  fums,  arifing 
from  the  annual  taxes  on  land  and  malt,  but  which,  at  an 
average,  may  be  calculated  at  more  than  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  ;  and  which,  added  to  the  preceding  fum,  make  the 
clear  produce  of  the  taxes,  exclufive  of  the  charge  of  collect¬ 
ing,  which  are  raifed  yearly  on  the  people  of  this  country, 
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amount  to  upward  of  ten  million  Herling  ;  to  which  may  be 
further  added,  the  fum  of  400,0001.  which  the  Eaff  India 
company  have  agreed  to  pay  to  the  public  for  a  certain  time. 

The  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift,  are  thofe  that  in 
any  fhape  relate  to  civil  government ;  as  the  expences  of  the 
houfhold,  all  falaries  to  officers  of  hate,  to  the  judges,  and 
every  one  of  the  king’s  fervants;  the  appointments  to  foreign 
ambaffadors,  the  maintenance  of  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
the  king’s  private  expences,  or  privy  purfe,  and  other  very 
numerous  outgoings  ;  as  fecret  fervice-money,  penfions,  and 
other  bounties.  Thefe  fomet'imes  have  fo  far  exceeded  the  re¬ 
venues  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  that  application  has  been 
made  to  parliament,  to  difcharge  the  debts  contracted  on  the 
civil  lift ;  as  particularly  in  1724,  when  one  million  was 
granted  for  that  purpofe  by  the  hatute  11  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 

The  civil  lift  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
venue  in  his  own  diflinct  capacity  ;  the  reh  being  rather  the 
revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors,  though  collected,  and 
diflributed  again,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown  j  it  now  Handing  in  the  fame  place,  as  the  hereditary 
income  did  formerly ;  and,  as  that  has  gradually  diminifhed, 
the  parliamentary  appointments  have  encreafed. 

Military  and  marine  strength  7  The  military  Hate 
of  Great  Britain.  |  includes  the  whole 

of  the  foldiery  ;  or,  fuch  perfons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed 
among  the  reH  of  the  people,  for  the  fafe-guard  and  defence 
of  the  realm. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a 
diffindl  order  of  the  profeffion  of  arms.  In  fuch,  no  man 
fliould  take  up  arms,  but  with  a  view  to  defend  his  country 
and  its  laws  :  he  puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he  enters  the 
camp  ;  but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  a  citizen  and  would  wifi  to  con¬ 
tinue  fo,  that  he  makes  himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The 
laws,  therefore,  and  conHitution  of  thefe  kingdoms  know  no 
fuch  Hate,  as  that  of  a  perpetual  Handing  foldier,  bred  up  to 
no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  war  :  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  kings  of  England  had  fo  much 
as  a  guard  about  their  perfons. 

It  leems  univerfally  agreed  by  all  hiHorians,  that  king  Al¬ 
fred  HrH  fettled  a  national  militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his 
prudent  difcipline  made  all  the  fubjedts  of  his  dominions  foldiers. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  kingdom  was 
left  wholly  without  defence,  in  cafe  of  domeHic  infurredlions, 
or  the  profpedtof  foreign  invafions.  Befides  thofe,  who  by  their 
military  tenures  were  bound  to  perform  40  days  fervice  in  the 
Held,  the  Hatute  of  WincheHer  obliged  every  man,  according 
to  his  eflate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of 

fuch 
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fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  conHables  were  appointed  in  all  hundreds.,  to  fee  that  fuch 
arms  were  provided.  Thefe  weapons  were  changed  by  the 
Hatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  2.  into  others  of  more  modern 
fervice  ;  but  both  this  and  the  former  provifion  were  repealed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  While  thefe  continued  in  force,  it 
was  ufual  from  time  to  time,  for  our  princes  to  iffue  com  mi  f- 
fions  of  array,  and  fend  into  every  county  officers  in  whom 
they  could  confide,  to  muller  and  array  (or  fet  in  military 
order)  the  inhabitants  of  every  diHribt ;  and  the  form  of  the 
commiffion  of  array  was  fet  in  parliament  in  the  5  Henry  IV. 
But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  provided,  that  no  man  fhould  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate;  nor  out  of 
his  fhire,  but  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity  ;  nor  fhould  provide 
foldiers  unlels  by  confent  of  parliament.  About  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  children,  lord  lieutenants  began  to  be 
Introduced,  as  {landing  reprefentatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep 
the  counties  in  military  order  ;  for  we  find  them  mentioned  as 
known  officers  in  the  Hatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  3.  tho* 
they  had  not  been  then  long  in  ufe  ;  for  Camden  lpeaks  of 
them  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  extraordinary  magis¬ 
trates,  conflituted  only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  when  the 
military  tenures  were  abolifhed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  afeer- 
tain  the  power  of  the  militia,  to  recognize  the  foie  right  of 
the  crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put  the  whole 
Into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  fubordination  :  and  the 
order  in  which  the  militia  now  Hands  by  law,  is  principally 
built  upon  the  flatutes  which  were  then  enabled.  It  is  true, 
the  two  lafl  of  them  are  apparently  repealed  ;  but  many  of  their 
provifions  are  re-enabled,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  re¬ 
gulations,  by  the  prefent  militia-laws  ;  the  general  fcheme  of 
which  is  to  difeipline  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  every  county,  chofen  by  lot  for  three  years,  and 
officered  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and 
other  principal  landholders,  under  a  commiffion  from  the 
crown.  They  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their 
counties,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  actual  rebellion,  nor  in 
any  cafe  compellable  to  march  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
to  be  exercifed  at  Hated  times ;  and  their  difeipline  in  general 
is  liberal  and  eafy  ;  but,  when  drawn  out  into  actual  fervice, 
they  are  fubjebl  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law,  as  neceffary  ta 
keep  them  in  order.  This  is  the  conHitutional  fecurity  which 
©ur  laws  havQ  provided  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  realm  againH  foreign  or  domeHic  violence ;  and  which 
the  Hatutes  declare,  is  efientially  necsffiiry  to  the  fafety  and 
profperity  of  the  kingdom. 
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But,  as  the  fafhion  of  keeping  {landing  armies  has  univer- 
fally  prevailed  over  all  Europe  of  late  years  (though  fome  of 
its  potentates,  being  unable  themfelves  to  maintain  them,  are 
obliged  to  have  refource  to  richer  powers,  and  receive  fubfi- 
diary  penfions  for  that  purpofe)  it  has  alfo  for  many  years  paft 
been  annually  judged  neceffary  by  our  Iegifiature,  for  the  fafety 
of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  poflefiions'of  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  to  maintain,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a  {landing 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  crown  ;  who  are, 
however,  ipfo  fatto^  difbanded  at  the  expiration  of  every  year, 
unlefs  continued  by  parliament.  The  land  forces  *  of  thefe 
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kingdoms,  in  time  of  peace,  amount  to  about  40,000  men, 
including  troops  and  garrifons  in  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
and  America  ;  but  in  time  of  war,  there  have  been  in  Britifh 
pay,  natives  and  foreigners,  above  150,000.  The  regiftered 
militia  in  England  confifts  ot  near  200,000.  To  keep  this 
body  of  troops  in  order,  an  annual  a 6b  of  parliament  pafies, 

to  puniih  mutiny  and  defection,  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters.”  This  regulates  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed  among  the  feveral  inn¬ 
keepers  and  victuallers  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  efta- 
blifhes  a  law  martial  for  their  government.  By  this,  among 
other  things*  it  is  enabled,  that  if  any  officer  and  foldier  fhall 
excite,  or  join  any  mutiny,  or,  knowing  of  it,  fhall  not  give 
notice  to  the  commanding  officer ;  or  fhall  defert,  or  lift  in 
any  other  regiment,  or  fleep  upon  his  poll,  or  leave  it  before 
he  is  relieved,  or  hold  correfpondence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy, 
or  flrike  or  ufe  violence  to  his  fuperior  officer,  or  fhall  difobey 
his  lawful  command  ;  fuch  offender  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifh- 
ment  as  a  court  martial  fhall  inflict,  though  it  extend  to 
death  itfelf. 

Officers  and  foldiers  that  have  been  in  the  king’s  fervice,  are 
by  feveral  ftatutes,  enacted,  at  the  clofe  of  feveral  wars,  at 
liberty  to  ufe  any  trade  or  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  in  any 
town  of  the  kingdom  (except  the  two  univerfities)  notwith- 
ftanding  any  flatute,  culfom,  or  charter  to  the  contrary.  And 
foldiers  in  actual  military  fervice,  may  make  verbal  wills,  and 
difpofe  of  their  goods,  wages,  and  other  perfonal  chattels, 
without  thofe  forms,  folemnities,  and  expences,  which  the  law 
requires  in  other  cafes. 

The  maritime  flate  is  nearly  related  to  the  former  ;  though 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free  conftitution. 
The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greateft  defence 
and  ornament  *  it  is  its  ancient  and  natural  ftrength  ;  the  float¬ 
ing  bulwark  of  the  ifland  ;  an  army,  from  which,  however 
ftrong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  apprehended  to 
liberty  :  and  accordingly  it  has  been  affiduoufly  cultivated, 
even  from  the  earliefl  ages.  To  fo  much  perfection  was  our 
naval  reputation  arrived  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  code 
of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and 
arc  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe,  as  the  ground  and  fub- 
ftruction  erf  all  tire  marine  conftitutions,  was  confefledly  com¬ 
piled  by  our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  on  the 
coafl  of  France,  then  part  of  the  pofieffions  of  the  crown  of 
England.  And  yet,  fo  vaflly  inferior  were  our  anceftors  in  this 
point,  to  the  prefent  age,  that  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boaft, 
4  -  that 
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that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  con  fi  lled  of  33  Chips.  The 
p  relent  condition  of  our  marine  is  in  great  meafure  owing  to 
the  falutary  provifions  of  the  ftatutes,  called  the  navigation 
a£ls ;  whereby  the  conftant  increafe  of  Englifh  {hipping  and 
feamen,  was  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered  unavoidably 
oeceffary.  The  moft  beneficial  ftatute  for  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  fhefe  kingdoms.,  is  that  navigation-.adl,  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  which  were  ffrft  framed  in  1650,  with  a  narrow 
partial  view  :  being  intended  to  mortify  the  fugar  i Hands, 
which  were  difafleSed  to  the  parliament,  and  {till  held  out 
for  Charles  II.  by  {topping  the  gainful  trade  which  they  then 
carried  on  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  clip  the 
wings  of  thofe  our  opulent  and  afpiring  neighbours.  This 
prohibited  all  {hips  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  with  any 
Englifh  plantations  without  licence  from  the  council  of  ftate. 
In  1 65 1 ,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alio  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  no  goods  were  fufferedtobe  imported  into  England,  or 
any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than  Englifh  bottoms; 
or  in  the  drips  of  that  European  nation,  of  which  the  mer¬ 
chandize  imported  was  the  genuine  growth  or  manufacture. 
At  the  reftoration,  the  former  provifions  were  continued,  by 
flatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  with  this  very  material  improve¬ 
ment,  that  the  mailer,  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  fhall 
alfb  be  Englifh  fubjedls. 

The  complement  of  feamen,  in  time  of  peace,  ufually 
amounts  to  12  or  15,000.  In  time  of  war,  they  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  lefs  than  80,000  men. 

This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  fquadrons,  name¬ 
ly,  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  which  are  fo  termed  from  the 
differences  of  their  colours.  Each  fquadron  has  its  admiral  ; 
but  the  admiral  of  the  red  fquadron  has  the  principal  conu 
mand  of  the  whole,  and  is  {filed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Subjedl  to  each  admiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and  a  rear-admiral. 
But  the  fupreme  command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to  the 
king,  in  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty.  Notwith- 
flanding  our  favourable  fituation  for  a  maritime  power,  it  was 
not  until  the  vafl  armament  fent  to  fubdue  this  nation  by 
Spain,  in  1588,  that  the  nation,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  became 
fully  fenfible  of  its  true  intereft  and  natural  ffrength,  which 
it  has  lince  fo  happily  cultivated. 

We  may  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Britifh  navy,  during  the 
late  war,  was  able  to  cope  with  all  the  other  fleets  in  Europe, 
In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it  entirely  vanquiffied  the  whole 
naval  power  of  Prance,  difabled  Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch 
md  other  powers  in  awe. 
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For  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  our  enemies,  it  was  then  divided  into  feveral  powerful 
fquadrons,  fo  judicioufly  ftationed,  as  at  once  to  appear  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  while  fome  fleets  were  hum¬ 
bling  the  pride  of  Spain  in  Afia  and  i\merica,  others  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  fruftrating  the  defigns  of  France,  and  efcorting  home 
the  riches  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  worlds. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  iupply  of  the  royal  navy 
with  feamen  ;  for  their  regulation  when  dn  board  ;  and  to 
confer  privileges  and  rewards  on  them,  during,  and  after  their 
fervice. 

i.  For  their  fupply.  The  power  of  imprefling  men,  for 
the  fea-fervice,  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  has  been  a  matter 
of  fome  difpute,  and  fubmitted  to  with  great  reluctance;  tho’ 
it  hath  very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  {hewn  by  Sir  Michael 
Fofter,  that  the  pradfice  of  imprefling,  and  granting  powers  to 
the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very  antient  date,  and  hath 
been  uniformly  continued  by  a  regular  feries  of  precedents  to 
the  prefent  time ;  whence  he  concludes  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
common  law.  The  difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  fta- 
tute,  or  adt  of  parliament,  has  exprefsly  declared  this  power 
to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many  of  them  very  ftrongly  im- 

p!y !t- 

Befides  this  method  of  impreffing  (which  is  only  defenfible 
from  public  neceffity,  fuch  as  an  adtual  rebellion  or  invafion 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all  private  confiderations  muff  give 
way)  the  principal  trading  cities,  and  fometimes  the  govern¬ 
ment,  offer  bounty  money  to  feamen  who  enter  voluntarily 
into  his  majefty’s  fervice  ;  and  every  foreign  feaman,  who, 
during  a  war,  mall  ferve  two  years  in  any  man  of  war,  mer¬ 
chantman,  or  privateer,  is  naturalized  ipfo  fa£lo> 

But  as  impreffing  is  generally  confidered  as  a  grofs  violation 
of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  fo  has  the  bounty  money, 
which  feldom  exceeds  40s.  proved  ineffedtual.  The  wages  of 
,  feamen  on  board  of  merchantmen,  in  time  of  war,  is  ufually 
50s.  or  unwards,  per  month  ;  on  board  of  the  royal  navy,  they 
only  receive  22  s.  They  are  flattered  indeed  with  the  hopes 
of  prize  money,  which,  if  divided  in  a  more  equal  and  equi¬ 
table  manner,  would  produce  the  happieft  effedfs  to  this  na¬ 
tion.  There  would  then  be  lefs  occafion  for  bounty  money  or 
preffing  ;  our  fleets  would  be  fpeedily  manned,  and  regularly 
fupplied  with  experienced  and  able  feamen.  Since  under  Pro¬ 
vidence,  not  only  the  very  exiftence  of  this  nation,  its  com¬ 
merce  and  foreign  fettlements  ;  but  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  folely  depend  on  the 
{Length  an4  fu^cefs  the  BritUh  navy,  which  is  the  only 

mode 
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mode  of  war  we  ought  ever  to  engage  in  ;  it  has  been  matter 
of  furprize  to  every  thinking,  difmterefted  fubjebt  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  that  neither  the  above-mentioned  regulation,  nor 
any  other  fatisfadtory  fcheme  has  yet  taken  place.  That  to 
enrich  a  few  fuperior  ofHcers,  we  iliould  deprive  thofe  very 
men  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  to  whofe  valour  and  intrepi¬ 
dity  alone,  in  the  day  of  public  danger,  we  look  for  prefer- 
vation. 

2.  The  method  of  ordering  feamen  inthe  royal  fleet,  and 
keeping  up  a  regular  difcipline  there,  is  directed  by  certain 
exprefs  rules,  articles,  and  orders,  firfb  enadted  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  parliament,  foon  after  the  reftoration  ;  but  fmce  new 
modelled  and  altered,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to 
remedy  fome  defeats  which  were  of  fatal  confequence  in  con¬ 
ducing  the  preceding  war.  In  thefq  articles  of  the  navy,  al- 
moft  every  poflible  offence  is  fet  down,  and  the  punifhment 
thereof  annexed,  in  which  refpedt  the  feamen  have  much 
the  advantage  over  their  brethren  in  the  land  fervice  ;  whofe 
articles  of  war  are  not  enadted  by  parliament,  but  framed 
from  time  to  time  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  failors,  they 
are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  conferred  on  foldiers  5 
with  regard  to  relief,  when  maimed  or  wounded,  or  fuperan- 
nuated,  either  by  county  rates,  or  the  royal  hofpital  at  Green¬ 
wich  ;  with  regard  alfo  to  the  exercife  of  trades,  and  the  power 
of  making  teftaments ;  and,  farther,  no  fearnan  aboard  his 
majefty’s  fhips  can  be  arrefled  for  any  debt,  unlefs  the  fame  be 
fworn  to  amount  to  at  lead:  20  pounds;  though  by  the  annual 
mutiny  adt,  a  foldier  may  be  arrefled  for  a  debt  which  extends 
to  half  that  value,  but  not  to  lefs  amount. 

I  fhallclofe  this  account  of  the  military  and  maritime  ftrength 
of  England,  or  rather  of  Great  Britain,  hv  ohferving,  that 
though  fea  ofHcers  and  failors,  are  fubjedt  to  a  perpetual  act  of 
parliament,  which  anfwers  the  annual  military  act,  which  is 
palled  for  the  government  of  the  army,  yet  neither  of  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  are  exempted  from  legal  jurifdidtion  in  civil  or  criminal 
cafes,  but  in  a  few  inffances  of  no  great  moment.  The  foldiers', 
particularly,  may  be  called  upon  by  a  civil  magiftrate,  to  enable 
him  to  preferve  the  peace,  againft  all  attempts  to  break  it. 
The  military  officer,  who  commands  the  foldiers  on  thofe  oc- 
cafions,  is  to  take  his  directions  from  the  magiftrate,  and  both 
he  and  they,  if  their  proceedings  are  regular,  are  indemnified 
againft  all  confequences,  be  they  ever  fo  fatal.  The  civil  rr.a- 
Vct.  I.  Z  gi  (Irate, 
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giftrate,  however,  is  extremely  cautious  in  calling  for  the  mi¬ 
litary  on  thefe  occalions,  upon  any  commotion,  whatever  *. 

Coins.] 


*  The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  flood  at  the  clofe  of  the  Year  1762^ 
N.  B.  Thofein  Italia  were  taken  from  the  French  or  Spaniards. 


First  Rates, 

Guns. 

Too  Britannia  - 
100  Royal  George 
Too  R.  Sovereign 

Second  Rates. 

50  Blenheim 
go  Duke 
90  St.  George 
50  Namur 
90  Neptune 
50  Ocean 
go  Prince 
90  Prince fs  Royal 
24  Royal  William 
90  Sandwich 
90  Union 

'Third  Rates. 

64  Africa 
64  Alcule 
74  Arrogant 
64  Bedford 
64  Belliqueux 
74  Bellona 
€4  Belleifle 
64  Bhnfaifant 
70  Buckingham 
70  Burford- 
5So  Cambridge 
(64  Captain 
*74  Centaur 
70  Chicheller 
74  Cornwall 
74  Culled  en 
(54  Defiance 
(56  Devon  fli  ire 
70  Dorfetfhire 
74  Dragon 
74  Dublin 
Elizabeth 
<4  ElTcrx 
74  Fame 
$0  Foudrcyant 
70  Grafton 
64  Hampton-Coutt 
74  Haxul^ 

74  Here 
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74  Kent 
74  Lenox 
74  Magmnime 
68  Marlborough 
74  Mars 
64  Modejie 
64  Monmouth 
64  Naflau 
So  Newark 
74  Norfolk 
70  Northumberland 
70  Orford 
64  Pr.  Frederick 
80  P,rincefs  Amelia 
60  Prmcefs  Mary 
64  Revenge 
74  Shrewlbury 
70  Somerfet 
74  Sterling-Caflle 
74  Superb 
jo  Swififure 
74  Tcmeraire 
jo  Temple 
74  Ttfrrible 
74  Thunderer 
74  Torbay 
64  “Trident 
74  Valiant 
70  Vanguard 
74  Waripighi. 

Fourth  Rates. 

60  Achilles 
60  America 
60  Anion 
Antelope 
50  A  fii  fiance 
50  Centurion 
50  Chatham 
50  Cheltcr 
Dreadnought 
50  Deptford 
60  Dunkirk 
6-0  Edgar 
50  Falkland 
50  Falmouth 
60  Fimie 
60  Florentine' 

50  Guernley 
50  Hampfhiie 
6q  Jerky 


Guns. 

60  Intrcpide 
50  IJs 
60  Lion 
60  Medway 
60  Montague 
50  Norwich 
60  Nottingham 
50  Orifiame 
60  Panther 
60  Pembroke 
50  Portland 
50  Prefton 
60  Prince  of  Orange 
60  Rippon 
50  Romney 
50  Rochefler 
50  Salifbury 
50  Sutherland 
60  Weymouth 
50  Wincheftor 
60  Windfor 
60  York 

Fifth  Rates. 

32  Adventurer 
32  Alarm 
32  Arethufa 
32  rikolus 
32  Bdogr.c 
32  Bolton 
32  Blonde 
36  Brilliant 
32  Cvejcent 
3S  Danae 
3  2  Diana  1 

44  Dover 
32  Emerald 
44  Enterprise 
3  2*  Flora 
44  Goi'port 
1 32  Juno 
J 32s,  Lark 
I44  Launcefton 
'30  Looe 
■44  Lynn 
1 3  6  Mel  amp  e 
J32  Minerva 
•32  Montreal 
32  Niger 
136  Pallas 
^44  Penzance 


Guns. 

44  Phqmix 
44  Prince  Edw. 
32  Quebec 
44  Rainbow 
36  Renown 
32  Repul fe 
32  Richmond 
32  Saphire 
32  Southampton 
32  Stagg 
32  Thames 
32  Thetis 
30  Torrington 
32  Tweed 
36  Venus 
32  Vejlal 
44  Woolwich 

Sixth  Rates. 

28  Adi  aeon 
28  Ail  ive 
20  A  Id  borough 
24  Amazon 
28  Aquilon 
28  Argo 
24  Arundel 
28  Boreas 
28  Cerberus 
I24  Coventry 
■  20  Deal-Ca file 
124  Dolphin 
24  Echo 
20  Flamborough 
24  Fovvey 
24  Garland 
20  Gibraltar 
'20  Glafgow 
20  Greyhound 
24  Hind 
24  Kennington 
28  Levant 
24  Lively 
28  Liverpool 
28  Lizard 
24  Ludlow-Cakk 
28  Maidflone 
24  Mercury 
28  Milford 
24  Nightingale 
24  Portmaiiou 
20  Role 


24.  Rye. 
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Coins.]  In  Great  Britain  money  is  computed  by  pounds* 
{hillings,  and  pence,  twelve  pence  making  a  (hilling,  and 
twenty  (hillings  one  pound,  which  is  only  an  imaginary  coin. 

The 


Guns. 

24  Rye 
20  Scarborough 
20  Seaford 
20  Seahorfe 
28  Shannon 
24  Sheernefs 
24  Solebay 
20  Syren 
24  Surprize 
28  Tartar 
24  'Terpfichore 
28  Trent 
2  8  Valeur 
28  Unicom 
24  Wager 

Sloops. 

14  Albany 
10  Alderney 
10  Antigua 
12  Badger 
16  Baltimore 
10  Barbadoes 
10  Bonetta 
8  Cruzier 
18  Cygnet 
10  Diligence 


Guns. 

14  Difpatch 
10  Druid 
14  Efcortc 
16  Favourite 
18  Ferret 
8  Flambro's  Prize 
8  Fly 
14  Fortune 
14  Grampus 
10  Granado 
8  Goree 
8  Happy 
8  Hazard 
14  Hornet 
14  Hound 
10  Hunter 
14  Jamaica 
10  King’s  Fifher 
8  Laurel 
6  Lurcher 
18  Merlin 
16  Mortar 
18  Nautilus 
8  Peggy 
10  Pomona 
10  Otter 
14  Pelican 
I14  Porcupine 


Guns. 

18  Poftillion 
8  Ranger 
Racehorfe 
14  Saltafh 
8  Savage 
14  Senegal 
14  Sardome 
8  Speedwell 
10  Spy 
14  Swallow 
14  Swift 
14  Swan 
16  Tamer 
Terror 
10  Thunder 
14  Trial 
14  Vulture 
8  Wafp 
16  Weazle 
8  Wolf 
10  Zepbir 

Bomb  Veffels. 

Bafilifk 
Blaft 
C  area  fs 
Firedrake 


Furnace 

Infernal 

Fire-Sb.  no  Guns. 

./Etna 

Cormorant 

Grampus 

Lightning 

Pluto 

Raven 

Roman  Emperar 

Proferpine 

Salamander 

Strombolo 

Vefuvius 

Yachts. 

Guns.. 

10  Dorfet 
8  Fubbs 
8  Katharine 
Augufta 

StOR  ESHIPS. 

20  Crown 
24  South  Sea  Caftle* 


Ships  out  of  Commiffion  and  Building. 


Rates.  Guns. 

Names. 

3 

74 

Albion 

3 

64 

Afia 

4 

60 

Augufla 

5 

44 

Anglefea 

5 

3a 

Aurora 

£ 

90 

Barjleur 

Ditto,  a 

l  new  ftiip 

3 

80 

Boyne 

4 

5° 

Briftol 

6 

24 

Blandford 

00 

Blenheim 

Hofpital-ihip 

3 

74 

Canada 

4 

60 

Canterbury 

n 

74 

Courageux 

J 

4 

5° 

Colchefter 

T 

74 

Defiance 

24 

Experiment 

• 

60 

Eagle 

7 

64 

Edinburgh 

j 

60 

Exeter 

Rates.  Guns.  Names. 

5  44  E  1th  am 

5  44  Expedition 

3  80  Formidable 

4  50  Gloucefter 

5  44  Glory 

6  28  Guadalupe 

5  44  Haftings 

5  44  Heddor 

5  30  Jafon 

2  90  London 

5  44  Mary  Galley 

Martin  Sloop 
Mary  Yacht 

3  74  Monarch 

4  50  Nonfuch 

3  80  Pr.  Carolina 

4  60  Pr.  Louifa 

4  60  Plymouth 

5  44  Poole 

I  90  Queen 

i  100  Royal  A^me 

Z  2 


ites.  Guns.  Names. 

3  84  Ramillies 

3  64  Royal  Oak 

4  60  Rupert 

4  50  Ruby 

R.  Charlotte 
Yacht 

3  64  Suffolk 

4  60  St.  Alban's 

6  24  Sphinx 

3  74  Triumph 

28  Vengeance 

10  Viper 

I  ico  Viddory 

Vulture  Sloop 

4  Warwick 

5  Wincfielfea 

4  60  Worcefter 

William  and 
Mary  Yacht 
3  64  Yarmouth 

Coir- 
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The  gold  pieces  confiH  only  of  guineas,  halves,  and  quar¬ 
ters  :  the  filver,  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  {hillings,  fixpences, 
groats,  and  even  down  to  a  filver  penny;  and  the  copper  mo¬ 
ney,  only  of  half-pence,  and  farthings.  In  a  country  like 
England,  where  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  filver  is  very  near 
equal,  and  in  fame  coins,  crown  pieces  particularly,  fuperior 
to  the  nominal,  the  coinage  of  filver  money  is  a  matter  of 
great  confequenc.e  ;  and  yet  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  national 
currency,  feems  to  demand  a  new  coinage  of  {hillings  and  fix¬ 
pences,  the  iirrinfic  value  of  the  latter  being  many  of  them 
worn  down  to  half  their  nominal  value.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  by  the  pubi  c  loiing  the 
difference  between  the  bullion  of  the  new  and  the  old  money. 
Befidcs  the  coins  alrea  iy  mentioned,  five  and  two  guinea  pieces 
are  coined  at  the  Tower  of  London,  but  they  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  current,  nor  is  any  filver  coin  that  is  lower  than  fix- 
pence.  The  coins  of  the  famous  Simon,  in  the  time  of  Crom¬ 
well,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  lids  reign,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty. 

Royal  titles,  arms,  f  The  title  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
and  orders.  y  land,  is,  By  the  Grace  of  God, 

of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  cf 
the  Faith.  The  defoliation  of  the  kings  of  England  was 
formerly,  his  or  her  Grace,  or  Highnefs,  till  Henry  VIII.  to 

put 


Complement  of  Men,  and  Weight  of  Metal,  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


Ships  of 

three 

Decks. 

'Guns. 

Men. 

Metal. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Metal. 

60 

420 

24 

12 

6 

ICO 

850 

42 

24  12 

6 

60 

400 

24 

9 

6 

9° 

75° 

32 

18  12 

6 

5° 

35° 

24 

12 

6 

So 

6  0 

32 

1 8  9 

6 

5° 

300 

18 

9 

6 

Ships  of  two  Decks. 

44  4° 

250 

18 

9 

6 

So 

74  6  50 

32 

18  9 

Frigates  of  on 

O 

3  Deck. 

7o 

_520 

32 

18  9 

36 

240 

12 

6 

68 

Ditto 

'  32 

220 

12 

6 

66 

Ditto 

28 

20  0 

9 

4 

64 

480 

24 

12  6 

20 

160 

9 

4 

When  a  {hip  of  war  becomes  old  or  unfit  for  fervice,  the  fame  name  is  transferred 
to  another,  which  is  built,  as  it  is  called,  upon  her  bottom.  Winie  a  fingle  beanpT*t>f 
the  old  ihip  remains,  the  name  c  nnot  be  changed  uniels  by  atft  of  parliament. 


The  Pay  of  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  each  Rate. 

the  Captains  to  Flags. 
Admirals  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet 
An  Admiral  —  —  —  — • 

Vice  Admiral  • —  —  — 

Rear  Admiral  — — -  -  - • 

Firft  Captain  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  - 

Second  ditco,  and  Captain  to  other  Admirals 
* — to  V.  Admirals  ^  if  firft  or  fecond  .Rates,  toy 
■ — to  R.  Admirals  ^  have  the  pay  of  luch  Rates  £ 


Flag  Off 


icers,  and 
per  day. 

5  o  o 
3  io  o 
Z  10  o 
I  It-  o 

1  *5  ° 
i  ;o  o 

o  .16  o 
o  t'.i  3  6 


V 
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put  himfelf  on  a  footing  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  al- 
fumed  that  of  Majefty,  but  the  old  defignation  was  not  abo- 
lifhed,  till  towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  the  prefen t  royal  family  of  Great- 
Britain,  anno  1714,  the  royal  atchievement  is  marfhalled  as 
follows  :  quarterly,  in  the  firft  grand  quarter,  Mars ,  three * 
lions  pajfant  guardant ,  in  pale ,  Sol,  the  imperial  enfigns  of 
England,  impaled,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  which 
are,  Sol,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  double  trefjure  flowered  and 
counter  flowered ,  with  fleurs-de-lis ,  Mars.  The  fecond  quarter 
is  the  royal  arms  of  France,  viz.  Jupiter ,  three  fleurs-de-lis, 
Sol.  The  third,  the  enfigns  of  Ireland  ;  which  is,  Jupiter, 

Z  3  an 


OFFICERS. 

Firft . 

Second. 

'Third. 

Foil1  th. 

I 

r{/^ 

# 

Sixth. 

!. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

1. 

1. 

s.  d. 

1. 

S. 

d. 

/. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Captain  per  day 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

*3 

6 

0 

IO 

0 

0 

O 

O 

c 

0 

8 

0 

Lieutenant  per  day 

0 

5 

& 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

c 

0 

4 

0 

Mailer  per  month 

9 

2 

0 

S 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 

fi 

12 

0 

6 

2 

8 

5 

0 

0 

id  mafter  &  pilots  of 

yachts  each  3/  10s 

• 

% 

Mailer’s  mate 

J 

6 

O 

3 

0 

c 

2 

16 

2 

■> 

7 

ro 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Midihipman 

2 

5 

O 

2 

0 

0 

1 

17 

6 

I 

*3 

9. 

1 

10 

0 

X, 

IO 

0 

Schoolmafter 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

6 

I 

13 

9 

IO 

0 

Captain’s  clerk 

2 

5 

O 

2 

0 

0 

1 

*7 

6 

I 

*3 

9 

Quarter- mafter 

1 

15 

O 

1 

15 

c 

X 

12 

0 

I 

10 

0 

1 

8 

a 

I 

6 

0 

Quar.  m after’s  mate 

1 

10 

O 

1 

10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Boatfwain 

4 

0 

O 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Boatfvvain’s  mate 

1 

*5 

O 

1 

15 

c 

1 

12 

0 

I 

IO 

0 

x 

8 

c 

1 

6 

0 

Yeoman  of  the  iheets 

1 

12 

O 

1 

10 

c 

1 

8 

0 

X 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Coxfwain 

1 

12 

O 

1 

10 

0 

i 

8 

0 

I 

8 

c 

I 

6 

0 

i 

6 

0 

Mafter  fail  maker 

1 

15 

O 

1 

15 

0 

1 

0 

I 

14 

0 

I 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Sail  maker’s  mate 

I 

2 

0 

1 

8 

c 

1 

8 

c 

X 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Sail  maker’s  crew 

z 

5 

c 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

*  Gunner 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

IO 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Gunner’s  mate 

j 

1 S 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

12 

0 

I 

xo 

0 

I 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Y eo.  of  powder  room 

1 

15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

12 

0 

I 

IO 

0 

I 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Quarter  gunner  # 

X 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Armourer 

2 

5 

0 

2, 

0 

0 

1 

17 

6 

I 

13 

9 

I 

10 

O 

X 

IO 

0 

Armourer’s  mate 

1 

so 

0 

1 

10 

0 

i 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Ounfmith 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Carpenter 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

* 

0 

c 

2 

IO 

°  2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Carpenter’s  mate 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

01 

12 

0 

I 

IO 

0 

Carpenter’s  crew 

i 

6 

0 

X 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Purfer  — 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

IO 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Steward  — 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

X 

3 

4 

I 

0 

8 

I 

0 

0 

Steward’s  mate 

1 

0 

S 

1 

0 

8 

T 

0 

8 

I 

0 

8 

Cook  — 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

o|i 

4 

0 

Surgeon  4 

5 

0 

c 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

°!3 

0 

0 

Surgeon’s  firft  mate 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

c 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

— —  fecond  mate 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

IO 

0 

- third  mate 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

- fourth  and  fifth 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Chaplain  J 

0 

J9 

0 

c 

*9 

0 

0 

*9 

0 

Q 

*9 

0 

*  One  to  every  four  guns.  -f  Ecfdes  id,  a  month  from  each  man . 

$  JJefides  4 d,  a  month  from  each  man. 
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an  harp ,  Sol,  Jlringed  Luna .  And  the  fourth  grand  quarter  is 
bis  prefent  majefty’s  own  coat,  viz.  Mars ,  two  lions  pajfant 
guardant ,  &?/,  for  Brunfwick,  impaled  with  Lunenburg,  which 
is,  &?/,  0/*  hearts ,  proper ,  «  //<?«  rampant ,  Jupiter ,  hav¬ 

ing  antient  Saxony,  viz.  Mars,  an  horfe  currant  Luna  ente  (or 
grafted)  hafe ;  and,  /«  #  Jhield  fur  tout.  Mars,  the  diadem , 
c/'  Charlemagne ;  the  whole,  within  a  garter,  as  fo- 
vereign  of  that  moft  noble  order  of  knighthood. 

The  motto  of  Dieu  et  mon  Droit ,  that  is,  God  and  my  Right,  is 
asold  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  aftumed  it  to  fhew  his  inde¬ 
pendency  upon  all  earthly  powers.  It  was  afterwards  revived  by 
Edward  III.  when  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Almoft 
every  king  of  England  had  a  particular  badge  or  cognizance  : 
fometimes  a  white  hart,  fometimes  a  fetlock  with  a  falcon,  by 
which  it  is  faid  Edward  IV.  alluded  to  the  infidelity  of  one  of 
his  miftrefles,  and  fometimes  a  portcullis,  which  was  that  of 
the  houfe  of  Lancafler ;  many  of  the  princes  of  which  were 
born  in  the  caftle  of  Beaufort.  The  white  rofe  was  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  houfe  of  York;  and  that  of  Lancafler,  by  way  of 
contra-diftindtion,  adopted  the  red.  The  thiftle,  which  is  now 
part  of  the  royal  armorial  bearings,  belonged  to  Scotland,  and 
was  very  fignificant  when  joined  to  its  motto,  Nemo  me  im¬ 
pure  laceffit.  None  fhall  fafely  provoke  me. 

The  titles  of  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  are,  Prince  of  Wales, 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothfay,  earl  of  Chefter,  ele&oral  prince 
of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of 
Renfrew,  lord  of  the  ifies,  great  fteward  of  Scotland,  and  cap¬ 
tain  general  of  the  artillery  company. 

The  order  of  the  garter,  the  moft  honourable  of  any  in  the 
world,  was  inftituted  by  Edward  III.  It  conftfts  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  who  is  always  the  king  or  queen  of  England,  of  25 
companions,  called  Knights  of  the  Garter,  who  wear  a  medal 
of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  fuppofed  to  be  the  tutelar 
faint  of  England,  commonly  enamelled  on  gold,  fufpended 
from  a  blue  ribband,  which  was  formerly  worn  about  their 
necks,  but  now  erodes  their  bodies  from  the  fhoulder.  The 
garter,  however,  which  is  buckled  under  the  left  knee,  gives 
the  name  to  the  order,  and  on  it  was  embroidered  the  words, 
Honi  fait  yui  mal y  penfe.  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks.  Au¬ 
thors  are  divided  as  to  the  original  of  that  motto,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  alluded  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  French  king  John,  Ed¬ 
ward’s  contemporary.  This  order  is  fo  refpedtable,  that  it 
has  a  prelate,  who  is  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  a  chanr 
cellor,  who  is  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  for  the  time  being.  It 
has  likewife  a  regifter,  who  is  dean  of  Windfor,  and  a  prin¬ 
cipal  king  at  arms,  called  garter,  whofe  office  is  to  marfhal 
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and  manage  the  folemnities  at  the  inflallation,  and  feafts  of 
the  knights.  The  place  of  inflallation  is  Edward  III.’s  cha¬ 
pel,  at  Windfor,  on  which  occafion  the  knights  appear  in 
magnificent  robes,  appropriated  to  their  order,  and  in  their 
collars  of  SS. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the 
time  of  their  creation,  'are  fuppofed  to  be  inflituted  by  Henry 
IV.  about  the  year  1399,  but  the  order  feems  to  be  more  an¬ 
cient.  For  many  reigns  they  were  created  at  the  coronation 
of  a  king  or  queen,  or  other  folemn  occafions,  and  they  wear 
a  fcarlet  ribband  hanging  from  the  left  fhoulder,  with  an  ena¬ 
melled  medal  of  three  crowns,  and  the  motto,  Tria  junfla  in 
unum.  Three  joined  in  one.  This  order  being  difcontinued, 
was  revived  by  king  George  I.  on  the  17th  of  June,  1725, 
when  18  noblemen,  and  as  many  commoners  of  the  firfl  rank, 
were  inilalied  knights  of  the  order,  with  great  ceremony,  at 
Weflminfler,  where  the  place  of  inflallment  is  Henry  VII. ’s 
chapel.  Their  robes  are  fplendid  and  fhewy,  and  the  number 
of  the  knights  is  undetermined.  The  bifhop  of  Rochefler  is 
perpetual  dean  of  the  order,  which  has  likewife  a  regifler  and 
other  officers. 

The  order  of  the  Thiflle,  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  account  of  that  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  Englifh  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Their  titles,  and  order  of  dignity,  are 
dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and  lords  or  barons. 

Baronets  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  belong  to  an  order,  having 
•no  other  badge  than  a  bloody  hand  in  a  field,  argent,  in  their 
arms.  They  are  the  only  hereditary  honour  under  the  peerage, 
and  would  take  place  even  of  the  knights  of  the  garter,  were 
it  not  that  the  latter  are  always  privy  counfellors,  there  being 
no  intermediate  honour  between  them  and  the  parliamentary 
barons  of  England.  They  were  inflituted  by  James  I.  about 
the  year  1615.  Their  number  was  then  two  hundred,  and 
each  paid  about  1000 1.  on  pretence  of  reducing  and  planting 
the  province  of  Ulfler  in  Ireland  :  but,  at  prefent,  the  number 
of  thefe  knights  amount  to  700. 

A  knight  is  a  term  ufed  almofl  in  every  nation  in  Europe, 
and  in  general  fignifies  a  foldier  ferving  on  horfeback,  a  rank 
of  no  mean  eftimation  in  auticnt  armies,  and  entitling  the 
party  himfelf  to  the  appellation  of  Sir.  In  the  common  laws 
they  are  called  milites  or  foldiers,  and  they  are  made  by  the 
king  laying  a  fword  upon  their  fhoulders,  and  defiring  them 
to  rife  by  the  title  of  Sir.  It  is  a  mark  of  perfonal  regard 
fr.om  the  crown,  and  therefore  the  title  does  not  defcend  to 
pofterity.  Other  knighthoods  formerly  took  place  in  Eng- 
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land,  fuch  as  thofe  of  bannerets,  batchelors,  knights  of  the 
carpet,  and  the  like,  but  they  are  now  dilufed. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  original  of  the 
word  efquire,  which  formerly  fignified  a  perfon  bearing  the 
arms  of  a  nobleman  or  knight,  and  they  were  therefore  called 
armigeri.  This  title  denoted  any  perfon,  who,  by  his  birth 
or  property,  was  entitled  to  bear  arms  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  ap-*- 
plied  promifeuoufiy  to  any  man,  who  can  afford  to  l.ve  in  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  without  trade,  and  even  a  trade!- 
.  man,  if  he  is  a  juftice  of  peace,  demands  the  appellation. 
This  degree,  fo  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  an  or-r- 
der,  and  conferred  by  the  king,  by  putting  about  the  party’s 
neck,  a  collar  of  SS.  and  giving  him  a  pair  of  filver  fpurs. 
Gower,  the  poet,  appears  from  his  effigies  on  his  tomb  in 
Southwark,  to  have  been  an  efquire  by  creation.  Serjeants-at- 
law,  and  other  ferjeants  belonging  to  the  king’s  houfhold, 
juflices  of  the  peace,  doctors  in  divinity,  law  and  phyfic, 
take  place  of  other  efquires,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the 
fors  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  and  barons,  are 
in  the  eye  of  the  lav/  no  more  than  efquires,  though  com¬ 
monly  defigned  by  noble  titles.  The  appellation  of  gentleman, 
tho’  now  confounded  with  the  mean  ranks  of  people,  is  the 
root  of  all  Englifh  honour,  for  every  nobleman  is  prefumed  to 
be  a  gentleman,  though  every  gentleman  is  not  a  nobleman. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  firff  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Britain  were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls,  or  Celtae,  that  fet¬ 
tled  on  the  oppofite  fhore  :  a  fuppofition  founded  upon  the 
evident  conformity  in  their  language,  manners,  government-, 
religion,  and  complexion. 

In  the  account  I  have  giyen  of  the  laws  and  conftitution, 
may  be  found  great  part  of  the  hiflory  of  England,  which  I 
fhall  not  here  repeat,  but  confine  myfelf  to  the  different  gra¬ 
dations  of  events,  in  a  chronological  order,  connedled  with 
the  improvement  of  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  and  manu- 
fadbures,  at  their  proper  periods,  and  that  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  the  propofed  brevity  of  this  work. 

When  Julius  Casfar,  about  fifty -two  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chriff,  meditated  a  conqueft  of  Britain,  the  natives,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  had  great  conneclions  with  the  Gauls,  and  other 
people  of  the  continent,  in  government,  religion,  and  com¬ 
merce,  rude  as  the  latter  was.  Ctefar  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
his  two  expeditions,  which  he  pretended  were  accompanied  with 
vaft  difficulties,  and  attended  by  fuch  advantages  over  the 
i Handers,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  It  plainly  appears, 
however,  from  contemporary,  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  C;e- 
fars  own  narrative,  that  his  victories  were  incomplete  and  ir\- 
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dcciiive  ;  nor  did  the  Romans  receive  the  lead  advantage  from 
his  expedition,  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  iiland  than  they 
had  before.  The  Britons,  at  the  time  of  Crefar’s  defcent, 
were  governed,  in  time  of  war,  by  a  political  confederacy,  of 
which  Cafiibelan,  whofe  territories  lay  in  Hertford  (hire,  and 
fomeof  the  adjacent  counties,  was  the  head  ;  and  this  form  of 
government  continued  among  them  for  lome  time. 

In  their  manner  of  life,  as  defcribed  by  Csefar,  and  the  bell: 
authors,  they  differed  little  from  the*  £bde  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  climates  that  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  they 
certainly  fowed  corn,  though,  perhaps,  they  chiefly  lub- 
fnted  upon  animal  fcod  and  milk.  Their  cloathing  was 
Ikins,  and  their  fortifications  beams  of  wood.  They  were 
dexterous  in  the  management  of  their  chariots  beyond  credibi¬ 
lity,  and  they  fought  with  lances,  darts,  and  fwords.  Wo¬ 
men  fometimes  led  their  armies  to  the  field,  and  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  fovereigns  of  their  particular  dillricls.  They  fa¬ 
voured  a  primogeniture,  or  feniority,  in  their  fucceflion  to 
royalty,  but  fet  it  afide  on  the  fmalleff  inconveniency  attend¬ 
ing  it.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  which  gave 
them  a  bluifh  or  greenifh  calf  ;  and  they  are  laid  to  have  had 
figures  of  animals,  and  heavenly  bodies  on  their  fkins.  In 
their  marriages  they  were  not  very  delicate,  for  they  formed 
themfelves  into  what  we  may  call  matrimonial  clubs.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  men  married  as  many  wives,  and  each  wife  was  in 
common  to  them  all,  but  her  children  belonged  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  hufband. 

The  Britons  lived,  during  the  long  reign  of  Auguftus  C;c- 
far,  rather  as  the  allies  than  the  tributaries  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  communications  between  Rome  and  Great-Britaiu 
being  then  extended,  the  emperor  Claudius  Caefar,  about 
forty-two  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  undertook  an  expe¬ 
dition  in  perfon,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  fuccefsfu! 
againfl  Britain.  His  coriquefts,  however,  were  imperfect; 
Caradlacus,  and  Boadicia,  though  a  woman,  made  noble 
Hands  againfi  the  Romans.  The  former  was  taken  prifoner, 
after  a  defperate  battle,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  his  un¬ 
daunted  behaviour  before  Claudius  gained  him  the  admiration 
of  the  vicSfors,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  hiflories  of  the  times. 
Boadicia  being  opprefled  in  a  manner  that  difgraces  the  Ro¬ 
man  name,  and  defeated,  difdained  to  furvive  the  liberties  of 
her  country  ;  and  Agricola,  general  to  Domitian,  after  fub- 
duing  South-Britain,  carried  his  arms,  as  has  been  already 
feen  in  the  hiflory  of  Scotland,  northwards,  into  Caledonia, 
where  his  fucceiTors  had  no  reafon  to  boafl  of  their  progref^ 
every  inch  of  ground  beipg  bravely  defended.  During  the 
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time  the  Romans  remained  in  this  ifland,  they  erected  thofe 
walls  1  have  fo  often  mentioned,  to  protect  the  Britons  rrom 
the  invafions  of  the  Caledonians,  Scots,  and  Piers  ;  and  we 
are  told,  that  the  Roman  language,  learning,  and  culboms, 
Became  familiar  in  Britain.  There  feems,  however,  to  he 
no  great  foundation  for  this  aibertion  ;  and  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Romans  confidered  Britain  chiefly  as  a  nuriery 
for  their  armies  abroad,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  lbrength  of 
!>od  y  and  courage  of  th^inhabitants,  when  dii'ciplined.  That 
this  was  the  cafe,  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  defencelefs 
Rate  of  the  Britons,  when  the  government  of  Rome  recalled 
her  forces  from  that  ifland.  I  have  already  taken  notice,  that 
during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  they  introduced 
into  it  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  under 
them  the  South  Britons  became  the  moft  abiedb  flaves,  and 
that  the  genius  of  liberty  retreated  northwards,  where  the 
natives  had  made  a  brave  reiilbance  aguinlb  the  tv  rants  of  the 
world.  For  though  the  Briton?  were unqueftionablv  verr  brave, 
when  incorporated  with  the  Roman  legions  abroad,  vet  we 
know  of  no  idruggle  thev  made,  in  later  times,  for  their  inde- 
pendenev  at  home,  notwithfbanding  the  many  favourable 
opportunities  that  prefented  themfelves.  The  Roman  empe¬ 
rors  and  generals,  while  in  this  ifland,  afliibed  by  the  Britons, 
were  entirely  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the 
Caledonians  and  Picbs  rthe  latter  are  thought  to  have  been  the 
feu  them  Britons  retired  northwards)  and  thev  appeared  to 
have  been  in  no  pain  about  the  fouthem  provinces. 

Upon  the  mighty  inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  nations, 
which,  under  the  names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  with  infinite  numbers,  fury,  and  danger  to 
Rome  itielf  *,  the  Ron'. an  legions  were  withdrawn  out  of 
Britain,  with  the  flower  of  the  Britiih  youth,  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital  and  center  of  the  empire.  As  the  Roman  forces 
decrcafed  in  Britain,  the  Scots  and  Picbs,  who  had  always 
oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  advanced 
the  more  boldly  into  the  feuthern  parts,  carrying  terror  and 
aeiolatiun  over  the  whole  country.  The  effeminated  Britons 
were  fo  habituated  to  flavery,  and  accuibomed  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Romans  for  defence,  that  thev  again  and  again  im¬ 
plored  the  return  of  the  Romans,  who  as  often  drove  back  the 
invaders  to  their  mountains  and  antient  limits  bevond  the 
walls.  But  thefe  enterprifes  ferved  only  to  protracb  tne  mife- 
ries  of  the  Britons ;  and  the  Romans,  now  reduced  to  extre¬ 
mities 
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Unities  at  home,  and  fatigued  with  thefe  diftant  expeditions, 
acquainted  the  Britons,  that  they  muft  no  longer  look  to 
them  for  protection,  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and,  that  they  might  leave  the  ifland  with  a  good 
grace,  they  affifted  the  Britons  in  rebuilding  with  ftone  the 
wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  which  they 
lined  with  forts  and  watch  towers;  and  having  done  this  good 
office,  took  their  laft  farewell  of  Britain,  about  the  year  448, 
after-  having  been  matters  of  the  molt  fertile  parts  of  it,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  500  years. 

The  Scots  and  Pidfs,  finding  the  whole  ifland  finally  de- 
ferted  by  the  Roman  legions,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their 
prize,  attacked  Severus’s  wall  with  redoubled  forces,  ravaged 
all  before  them  with  a  rage  and  fury  peculiar  to  northern 
nations  in  thofe  ages,  and  which  a  remembrance  of  former 
injuries  could  not  fail  to  infpire.  The  poor  Britons,  like  a 
helplefs  family,  deprived  of  their  parent  and  protedfor,  already 
fubdued  by  their  own  fears,  had  again  recourfe  to  Rome,  and 
fent  over  their  miferable  epiftle  for  relief  (ftill  upon  record) 
which  was  addrefTed  in  thefe  words  :  To  Aetius ,  thrice  conful : 
The  groans  of  the  Britons',  and  told  them,  after  other  lamen¬ 
table  complaints,  That  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  fea ,  and 
the  fea  back  to  the  barbarians  ;  and  they  had  only  the  hard  choice 
left  of  perijhing  by  the  fword  or  by  the  waves.  But  having  no 
hopes  given  them  by  the  Roman  general,  of  any  fuccours  from 
that  fide,  they  began  to  confider  what  other  nation  they 
might  call  over  to  their  relief :  and  we  have  from  Gildas, 
who  was  himfelf  a  Briton  (and  defcribes  the  degeneracy  of  his 
countrymen  in  lamentable  ftrains)  but  very  dark  confufed 
hints  of  their  officers,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  kings, 
particularly  one  Vortigern,  who  ftruck  a  bargain  with  two 
Saxon  chiefs,  Hengift  and  Horfa,  to  protedt  them  from  the 
Scots  and  Pidfs.  The  Saxons  were  in  thofe  days  mafters  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Englifh  channel,  and  their  native 
countries,  comprehending  Scandinavia,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany,  being  overftocked  with  inhabitants,  they  readily 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Britons;  whom  they  relieved  by 
checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and  Pidfs ;  and  had  the 
ifland  of  Thanet  allowed  them  for  their  refidence.  But  their 
own  country  was  fo  populous  and  barren,  and  the  fertile  lands 
of  Britain  fo  agreeable  and  alluring,  that  in  a  very  little  time, 
Hengift  and  Horfa  began  to  meditate  a  fettlement  for  them- 
felves ;  and  frefh  fupplies  of  their  countrymen  arriving  daily, 
the  Saxons  foon  became  formidable  to  the  Britons,  whom, 
after  a  violent  ftruggle  of  near  150  years,  they  fubdued^ 
o  -  '  '  -  •  '  or 
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or  drove  into  Wales,  where  their  language  and  defcendarits 
frill  remain. 

Literature  at  this  time  in  England  was  To  rude,  that  we 
know  but  little  cf  its  hiftory.  The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  public  tranfacfions  among  the  Britons  were  recorded 
only  by  their  bards  and  poets,  a  fpecies  of  men  whom  they  held 
in  great  veneration.  Nennius,  who  feems  to  have  been  contem¬ 
porary  with  Gildas,  mentions,  indeed,  a  few  fa&s,  but  nothing 
that  can  be  relied  on,  or  that  can  form  a  connected  hiftory.  W e 
can,  therefore,  only  mention  the  names  of  Merlin,  a  reputed 
prince  and  prophet ;  Pendragon,  the  celebrated  Arthur,  and 
Thalieffin,  whofe  works  are  faid  to  be  extant,  with  others  of 
Jefs  note.  All  we  know  upon  the  whole  is,  that  after  repeated 
bloody  wars,  in  which  the  Britons  were  fometimes  the  ene¬ 
mies,  and  fometimes  the  allies  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  the 
Saxons  became  mafters  of  all  England,  to  the  fouth  of  Adrian’s, 
or  rather,  Severus’s  wall ;  but  the  Scots  and  Picfts  feem  to 
have  been  mafters  of  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  that, 
though  they  fuftered  the  Britons,  who  had  been  driven  north¬ 
wards,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  tributary  kings  ;  an  inter¬ 
mixture  that  has  created  great  doubts  and  confufions  in  hiftory, 
which  I  fhall  net  here  pretend  to  unravel. 

I  have  already  given  a  (ketch  of  the  conftitution  and  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  Saxons  imported  into  England,  and  which 
form  by  far  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  antient  hiftory. 

We  have  no  account  of  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity  but 
from  Popifii  writers,  who  generally  endeavour  to  magnify  the 
merits  of  their  fuperiors.  According  to  them,  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  who  claimed  pre-eminence  in  the  heptarchy, 
as  being  defeended  from  Hengift,  married  the  king  of  Prance’s 
daughter,  and  fhe  being  a  Chriftian,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
feized  that  opportunity  to  enforce  the  converfion  of  her  huf- 
band  to  Chriftianity,  or  rather  to  Popery.  For  that  purpofe, 
about  the  year  596,  he  fent  over  to  England  the  famous  Auftin, 
the  monk,  who  probably  found  no  great  difficulty  in  convert¬ 
ing  the  king  and  his  people  ;  and  alio  Sebert,  king  of  the  Eaft 
Saxons,  who  was  baptized,  and  founded  the  cathedral  of  St, 
Paul  in  London.  The  monk  then,  by  his  malter’s  order, 
attempted  to  bring  the  churches  of  the  Britons  in  Wales  to  a 
conformity  with  that  of  Rome,  particularly  as  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Eafter  ;  but  finding  a  ftout  refiftance  on  the  part  of 
the  bifhops  and  clergy,  he  perfuaded  his  Chriftian  converts  to 
maftacre  them,  which  they  did  to  the  number  of  1200  priefts 
and  monks,  and  reduced  the  Britons,  who  were  found  in  the 
heptarchy,  to  a  ftate  of  flavcry,  which  fome  think  gave  rife  to 
ti]e  antient  Villenage  in  England.  Auftin  is  accounted  t\\c  firft 
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archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  died  in  605,  as  his  convert 
Ethelbert  did  loon  after. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  defign  to  relate  the  feparate  hiftory 
of  every  particular  nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  It  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  pope,  in  A  11ft  in’s  time,  fupplied 
England  with  about  400  monks,  and  that  the  popifh  clergy 
took  care  to  keep  their  kings  and  laity  under  the  mod  deplo¬ 
rable  ignorance,  but  always  magnifying  the  power  and  fandiity 
of  his  holinefs.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  dur¬ 
ing  their  heptarchy,  were  governed  by  priefts  and  monks  ; 
and  as  they  law  convenient,  perfuaded  their  kings  either  to 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  cloifters,  or  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  where  they  hnifhed  their  days  ;  no  lei's  than  thirty 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  refigned  their 
crowns  in  that  manner,  and  among  them  was  Ina,  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons,  though  in  other  refpedts  he  was  a  wife  and 
brave  prince.  The  bounty  of  thofe  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  was  therefore  unlimited  ;  and  Ethelwald, 
king  of  Mercia,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  impofed  an 
annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  houfe,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  known  by  the  name  of  Peter’s  pence. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  com¬ 
monly  chofe  one  who  was  to  be  the  head  of  their  political  con¬ 
federacy,  for  regulating  their  concerns,  but  without  any 
jurifdidtion  in  the  dominions  of  others.  The  clergy,  we  may 
eafily  fuppofe,  had  great  influence  on  thofe  occafions  ;  and 
the  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  little  more  than  that  of 
crimes,  treafons,  and  murders,  committed  by  the  mitigations 
of  priefts  and  monks.  Even  their  criminal  law,  as  I  have 
already  inferred,  admitted  of  a  pecuniary  compenfation  for 
murder,  and  regicide  itfelf. 

Under  all  thofe  difadvantages  of  bigotry  and  barbarity,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  happy  in  cornparifon  of  the  nations  on 
the  continent ;  becaufe  they  were  free  from  the  Saracens,  or 
fucceftbrs  of  Mahomet,  who  had  eredted  an  empire  in  the 
Eaft,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and  began  to  extend  their 
ravages  over  Spain  and  Italy.  London  was  then  a  place  of 
very  confiderable  trade  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Saxon 
chronicles,  quoted  by  Tyrrel,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  paid 
at  one  time  to  Ina,  king,  of  Weffex,  a  fum  in  filver  equal  to 
90,000  1.  fterling,  in  the  year  694.  England,  therefore,  we 
may  luppofe  to  have  been  about  this  time  a  refuge  tor  the 
people  of  the  continent.  The  venerable  Bede  then  compofed. 
his  church  hiftory  of  Britain.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  one 
of  the  oldeft  and  inoft  authentic  monuments  of  hiftory  that  any 
nation  can  produce.  An  architecture,  luch  as  it  was,  with 
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ftone  and  glafs  working,  was  introduced  into  England ;  and 
we  read,  in  709,  of  a  Northumbrian  prelate  who  was  ferved 
in  filver  plate.  It  muff,  however,  be  owned,  that  the  Saxon 
coins,  which  are  generally  of  copper,  are  many  of  them  ille¬ 
gible,  and  all  of  them  mean.  Ale  and  alehoufes  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  about  the  year  728  ;  and  in  this 
ftate  was  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England,  when,  about  the 
year  800,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tired  out  with  the  tyranny  pf 
their  petty  kings,  united  in  calling  to  the  government  of  the 
heptarchy,  Egbert,  who  was  the  eldeft  remaining  branch  of 
the  race  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  firft  arrived 
in  Britain. 

Charles  the  Great,  otherwife  Charlemaigne,  was  then  king 
of  France,  and  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  I  have,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  mentioned  the  commercial  treaty  between 
him  and  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  to  whom  he  lent  in  a  prefent, 
a  Hungarian  Avoid,  a  belt,  and  two  filken  veils.  Egbert  had 
been  obliged,  by  Hate  jealoufies,  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Charles 
for  protection  frcm  the  perfections  of  Eadbnrga,  daughter  of 
Offa,  wife  to  Brithric,  king  of  the  Welt  Saxons.  Egbert 
acquired  at  the  court  of  Charles,  the  arts  both  of  war  and  go¬ 
vernment,  and  foon  united  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  his  own 
perfon,  but  without  fubduing  Wales.  He  changed  the  name 
of  his  kingdom  into  that  of  Engle-lond,  or  England  ;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  part  of  England  continued 
Hill  to  be  governed  by  independent  princes  of  the  blood  of 
Cerdic,  though  they  paid,  perhaps,  a  fmall  tribute  to  Egbert. 
His  profperity  excited  the  envy  of  the  northern  nations,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Danes,  then  infefted  the  feas,  and  were  no 
ff  rangers  to  the  coafts  of  England  ;  for  about  the  year  832 
they  made  defcents  upon  Kent  and  Dorfetfhire,  where  they 
defeated  Egbert  in  perfon,  and  carried  off  abundance  of  booty 
to  their  fliips.  About  two  years  after  they  landed  in  Cornwall, 
and,  though  they  were  joined  by  the  Cornifh  Britons,  they 
were  driven  out  of  England  by  Egbert,  who  died  in  the  year 
838,  at  Wincheffer,  his  chief  refidencc. 

Egbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethel  wolf,  who  divided 
his  power  with  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan.  By  this  time  Eng¬ 
land  had  become  a  fcene  of  blood  and  ravages,  through  the 
renewal  of  the  Danilh  invafions  ;  and  Ethelwolf,  after  fome 
time  bravely  oppofing  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  devotion  to 
Rome,  to  which  he  carried  with  him  his  youngeft  fon,  after¬ 
wards  the  famous  Alfred,  the  father  of  the  Englifh  conftitu- 
tion.  The  gifts  which  Ethelwolf  made  to  the  clergy  on  this 
occafion  (copies  of  which  are  ffill  remaining)  are  fo  prodigious, 
that  they  fliew  his  brain  to  have  been  touched  by  his  devotion. 
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Upon  his  death,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  he  divided  his 
dominions  between  two  of  his  fons  (Atheldan  being  then  dead) 
Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  but  we  know  of  no  patrimony  that  was 
left  to  young  Alfred.  Ethelbert,  who  was  the  furviving  fon, 
left  his  kingdom,  in  866,  to  his  brother  Ethelred  ;  in  whole 
time,  notwithdanding  the  courage  and  conduit  of  Alfred, 
the  Danes  became  mailers  of  the  fea-coafts,  and  the  fined 
counties  in  England.  Ethelred  being  killed,  his  brother 
Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in  871.  He  was  one  of  the  greeted 
princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  mentioned  in  hillory.  He 
fought  feven  battles  with  the  Danes,  with  various  fuccefs, 
and  when  defeated,  he  found  refources  that  rendered  him  as 
terrible  as  before.  He  was,  however,  at  one  time,  reduced 
to  an  uncommon  date  of  mifery,  being  forced  to  live  in  the 
difguife  of  a  cowherd.  He  dill,  however,  kept  up  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  his  brave  friends,  whom  he  collected 
together,  and  by  their  aflidance  he  gave  the  Danes  many  fignal 
overthrows,  till  at  lad  he  recovered  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  obliged  the  Danes,  who  had  been  fettled  in  it,  to  fwear 
obedience  to  his  government :  even  part  of  W ales  courted 
his  proteclion  ;  fo  that  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  mod 
powerful  monarch  that  before  his  time  ever  reigned  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Among  the  other  glories  of  Alfred’s  reign,  was  that  of 
raifing  a  maritime  power  in  England,  by  which  he  fecured  her 
coads  from  future  invafions.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  London, 
which  had  been  burnt  dowii  by  the  Danes,  and  founded  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895  :  He  divided  England 
into  counties,  hundreds  and  tythings ;  or  rather  he  revived 
thofe  divifions,  and  the  ufe  of  juries,  which  had  fallen  into 
defuetude  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  educated 
at  Rome,  he  was  hirnfelf  not  only  a  fcholar,  but  an  author, 
and  he  tells  us  hirnfelf,  that  upon  his  accehion  to  the  throne 
he  had  lcarcely  a  lay  fubjeft  who  could  read  Englifh,  or  an 
ecclefiadic  who  underdood  Latin.  He  introduced  done  and 
brick  buildings  to  general  ufe  in  palaces  as  well  as  churches, 
though  it  is  certain  that  his  fuhjedts  for  many  years  after  his 
death  were  fond  of  timber  buildings.  His  encouragement  of 
commerce  and  navigation  may  feem  incredible  to  modern  times, 
but  he  had  merchants  who  traded  in  Ead-India  jewels  ;  and 
William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  that  fome  of  their  gems  were 
jrepofited  in  the  church  of  Sherborne  in  his  time.  He  received 
from  one  Odlher,  about  the  year  890,  a  full  difeovery  of  the 
coads  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  Rullia  ;  and  he  tells 
the  king,  in  his  memorial  printed  by  Hakluyt,  “  that  he  failed 

along  the  Norway  coad,  fo  far  north  as  commonly  the 
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sc  whale  hunters  ufe  to  travel.”  He  invited  numbers  of  learned 
men  into  his  dominions,  and  found  faithful  and  ufeful  allies  in 
the  two  Scotch  kings  his  contemporaries,  Gregory  and  Donald, 
aeainft  the  Danes.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  no  Ids  than  fifty- 
fix  pitched  battles  with  thofe  barbarians.  He  was  inexorable 
againft  his  corrupt  judges,  whom  he  ufed  to  hang  up  on  public 
highways,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  He  died  in  the  year  901, 
and  his  character  is  fo  completely  amiable  and  heroic,  that  he 
is  juftly  dignified  with  the  epithet  of  the  Great.  I  have  been 
the  more  diffufe  on  the  hiitory  of  Alfred’s  reign,  as  it  is  the 
molt  glorious  of  any  in  the  Englifii  annals,  though  it  did  not 
extend  to  foreign  conqucfts. 

Alfred  was  lucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  Elder,  under 
whom,  though  a  brave  prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their  bar¬ 
barities  and  invafions.  He  died  in  the  year  925,  and  was 
lucceeded  by  his  deleft  fon  Atbelftan.  This  prince  was  fiich 
an  encourager  of  commerce  as  to  make  a  law,  that  every 
merchant  who  made  three  voyages,  on  his  own  account,  to 
the  Mediterranean,  fhould  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  a  thane, 
or  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank.  He  encouraged  coinage,  and 
we  find  by  his  laws  that  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  even  ab¬ 
bots,  had  then  the  privilege  of  minting  money.  His  dominions 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  confined  towards  the  north  by 
the  Danes,  although  his  vafials  ftill  kept  a  footing  in  thofe 
counties.  He  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bo  urs,  the  Scots  in  particular,  and  died  in  941.  The  reigns 
of  his  fuccefiors,  Edmund,  Edfed,  and  Edwy,  were  weak 
and  inglorious,  being  either  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Danes, 
or  difgraced  by  the  influence  of  priefts.  Edg  r,  who  mounted 
the  throne  about  the  year  959,  revived  the  naval  glory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but,  like  his  predeceffors,  he  was  the  Have  of  priefts, 
particularly  St.  Dunftan.  His  reign,  however,  was  pacific 
and  glorious,  though  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  Scots  all 
the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tine.  He  was  fucceeded,  in 
975,  by  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  who  was  barbaroufiy  murdered 
by  his  ftop-mother,  whofe  fon  Ethelred  mounted  the  throne 
in  978.  The  Englifh  nation,  at  that  time,  by  the  help  of 
priefts,  was  over-run  with  barbarians,  and  the  Danes  by  de¬ 
grees  became  pofTcfled  of  the  fineft  part  of  the  country,  while 
their  countrymen  made  fometimes  dreadful  defeents  in  the 
weftern  parts.  In  the  year  1002  they  had  made  fuch  fettle- 
men  cs  in  England,  that  Ethelred  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
a  general  maftacre  of  them  by  the  Englifh,  but  it  is  impro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  ever  put  into  execution.  Some  attempts  of 
that  kind,  however,  were  undoubtedly  made  in  particular 
counties,  but  they  ferved  only  to  enrage  the  Danifh  king, 
4  Swein, 
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Swein,  who,  in  1013,  drove  Ethelred,  his  queen,  and  two 
fons,  out  of  England  into  Normandy,  a  province  of  France,, 
facing  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  England,  at  that  time  governed 
by  its  own  princes,  {tiled  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Swein 
being  killed,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Canute  the  Great, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  Ethelred  returning  to 
England,  forced  Canute  to  retire  to  Denmark,  from  whence 
he  invaded  England  with  a  vaft  army,  and  obliged  Edmund 
Ironfide,  Ethelred’s  fon,  to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom. 
Upon  Edmund’s  being  affaflinated,  Canute  fucceeded  to  the 
undivided  kingdom;  and  dying  in  1035,  his  fon,  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  did  nothing  memorable,  and  his  fucceffor,  Hardicanute, 
was  fo  degenerate  a  prince  that  the  Danifh  royalty  ended  with 
him  in  England. 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne  ;  and 
Edward,  who  is  commonly  called  the  ConfelTor,  mounted  it, 
though  Edgar  Etheling,  by  being  defeended  from  an  elder 
branch,  had  the  lineal  right,  and  was  alive.  Edward  the 
Confeflor  was  a  foft,  good-natured  prince,  a  great  benefadfor 
to  the  church,  and  excelfively  fond  of  the  Nonnans,  with 
whom  he  had  refided.  He  was  governed  by  his  minifter,  earl 
Godwin,  and  his  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  Harold.  H? 
durftnot  refent,  though  he  felt,  their  ignominious  treatment 
■and  perceiving  his  kinfman  Edgar  Etheling  to  be  of  a  foft 
difpofition,  neither  he  nor  the  Englifh  paid  much  regard  to 
Etheling’s  hereditary  right ;  fo  that  the  Confeflor,  as  is  faid, 
devifed  the  fuccefHon  of  his  crown  upon  his  death  to  William 
duke  of  Normandy.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that 
upon  the  death  of  the  ConfelTor,  in  the  year  1066,  Harold, 
fon  to  Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

William  duke  of  Normandy,  though  a  baffard,  was  then 
in  the  unrivalled  pofTelEon  of  that  great  dutchy,  and  refolved 
to  ali'ert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England.  For  that  purpofc 
he  invited  the  neighbouring  princes,  as  well  as  his  own  vafials, 
to  join  him,  and  by  way  of  anticipation,  he  parcelled  out  the 
territory  of  England  to  each  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  he  brought  into  the  field,  making  it  thereby  their  interelt 
to  affilf  him  effedfually.  By  thefe  means  he  collected  40,000 
of  the  bravefi:  and  moll:  regular  troops  in  Europe,  and  while 
Harold  was  embarralTed  with  frelh  invafions  from  the  Danes, 
William  landed  in  England  without  oppofition.  Harold, 
returning  from  the  north,  encountered  William  at  Hallings 
in  SulTex,  with  a  fuperior  army,  but  Harold  being  killed,, 
the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  William,  in  the  year 
1066. 

Voi.  I.  A  a 
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I  cannot  find  any  great  improvements,  either  in  arts  or 
arms,  which  the  Saxons  had  made  in  England  fince  the  firft 
invafion  of  the  Danes.  Thofe  barbarians  feem  to  have  car¬ 
ried  olfi  with  them  almoft  all  the  bullion  and  ready  money  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  I  perceive  that  Alfred  the  Great  left 
no  more  to  his  two  daughters  for  their  portions  than  ioo  L 
each.  The  return  of  the  Danes  to  England,,  and  the  victo¬ 
ries  which  had  been  gained  over  them,  had  undoubtedly 
brought  back  great  part  of  the  money  and  bullion  they  had 
carried  off ;  for  we  are  told  that  Harold,  in  his  laft  vidlory 
over  the  Danes,  regained  as  much  treafure  as  twelve  lufty 
men  could  carry  off.  We  have,  indeed,  very  particular  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  value  of  provifions  and  manufactures  in  thofe- 
days  ;  a  palfrey  coft  10  s.  an  acre  of  land  (according  to  bifhop 
Fleetwood  in  his  Chronicon  Pretiofum)  i  s.  and  a  hide  of 
land,  containing  120  acres,  100  s*  but  there  is  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  forming  the  proportion  of  value  which  thofe  {hillings 
bore  to  the  prefent  ffandard  of  money,  though  many  ingenious 
treatifes  have  been  written  on  that  head.  A  fheep  was  efti- 
mated  at  1  s.  an  ox  was  computed  at  6  s.  a  cow  at  4  s.  a  man 
at  3 1.  The  board  wages  of  a  child,  the  firfi:  year,  was  8  s* 
The  tenants  of  Shireburne  were  obliged  at  their  choice  to  pay 
either  6  d.  or  four  hens.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown. 
Linen  was  not  much  ufed.  In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was 
divided  among  all  the  male  children  of  the  deceafed.  Entails 
were  fometimes  praclifed  in  thofe  times* 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  can 
fay  little,  but  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude,  uncultivated 
people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unfkilful  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
untamed  to  fubmiffion  under  law  and  government,  add  idled  to 
imtemperance,  riot,  and  diforder.  Even  fo  low  as  the  reign 
of  Canute,  they  fold  their  children  and  kindred  into  foreign 
parts.  Their  beft  quality  was  their  military  courage,  which, 
yet  was  not  fupported  by  difcipline  or  condudl.  Even  the 
Norman  hiftorians,  notwithftanding  the  low  ftate  of  the  arts 
in  their  own  country,  fpeak  of  them  as  barbarians,  when  they 
mention  the  invafion  made  upon  them  by  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Conqueff  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  of  receiving 
flowly  from  abroad  the  rudiments  of  fcience  and  cultivation, 
and  of  corredling  their  rough  and  licentious  manners.  Their 
uncultivated  ffate  might  be  owing  to  the  clergy,  who  always 
difeouratred  manufadhires. 

We  arc,  however,  to  diflinguifh  between  the  fecular 
clergy,  and  the  regulars  or  monks.  Many  of  the  former, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  men  of  exemplary  lives,  and 
excellent  magiltrates.  The  latter  depended  upon  the  fee  of 
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Rome,  and  dire&ed  the  confidences  of  the  king  and  the  great 
men,  and  were  generally  ignorant,  and  often  a  bloody  fet. 
A  great  deal  of  the  Saxon  barbarifm  was  likewife  owing  to 
their  continual  intercourfe  with  the  continent :  and  the  Da- 
nifh  invafions,  which  left  little  room  for  civil  or  literary  im¬ 
provements.  Amidft  all  thofe  defeats,  public  and  perfonal 
liberty  were  well  underftood  and  guarded  by  the  Saxon  infti- 
tutions ;  and  we  owe  to  them,  at  this  day,  the  moft  valuable 
privileges  of  Englilh  fubjedfs. 

The  lofs  which  both  fides  fuffered  at  the  battle  of  Haftings 
is  uncertain.  Anglo-Saxon  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  fo 
impatient  to  fight,  that  he  attacked  William  with  half  of  his 
army,  fo  that  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  on  the  fide  of  the 
Norman ;  and,  indeed,  the  death  of  Harold  feems  to  have 
decided  the  day  ;  and  William,  with  very  little  further  dif¬ 
ficulty,  took  pofteffion  of  the  throne,  and  partly  new  mo¬ 
delled  the  whole  conftitution  of  England  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  defcribed,  by  converting  all  the  lands  into  knights 
fees  *,  which  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  62,000,  which 
were  held  of  the  Norman  and  other  great  perfons  who  had 
aftifted  him  in  his  conqueft,  and  who  were  bound  to  attend 
him  with  their  knights  and  their  followers  in  his  wars.  He 
gave,  for  inftance,  to  one  of  his  barons,  the  whole  county  of 
Chefter,  which  he  eredled  into  a  palatinate,  an  J  rendered  by 
his  grant  almoft  independant  of  the  crown  :  and  here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  hiltorians,  we  have  the  rife  of  the  feudal  law  in 
England.  William  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  keep  pofidfiom 
of  his  crown.  Edgar  Etheling,  and  his  filler,  the  next  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  heirs,  were  affedfionately  received  in  Scotland,  and 
many  of  the  Saxon  lords  took  arms  and  formed  confpiracies  in 
England.  William  got  the  better  of  all  difficulties,  efptcially 
after  he  had  made  a  peace  with  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  married  Etheling’s  fitter  ;  but  not  without  exercifing  hor¬ 
rible  cruelties  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whom  he  obliged  to 
put  out  their  candles  and  fires  every  evening  at  eight  o’clock, 
upon  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  called  the  courfeu .  He  introduced 
Norman  laws  and  language.  He  built  the  ftone  fquare  tower 
at  London,  commonly  called  the  White  Tower  ;  and  bridled 
the  country  v/ith  forts,  and  di farmed  the  old  inhabitants  ;  in 
fhort,  he  attempted  every  thing  pottible  tp  obliterate  every 
trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution. 

He  caufed  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  of  England  to  be 
made,  or  rather  to  be  compleated,  (for  it  was  begun  in  Edward 
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the  Confeflor’s  time)  arid  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  vil¬ 
lains,  Haves,  and  live  ftock  upon  each  efface ;  all  which  were 
recorded  in  .a  book  called  Doomfday-book,  which  is  now 
kept  in  the  Exchequer.  But  the  repofe  of  this  fortunate  and 
victorious  king  was  difturbc'd  in  his  old  age,  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  eldeft  foil  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Normandy,  but  now  affumed  the  government  as  fovereign  of 
that  province,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by  the  king  of  France. 
And  here  we  have  the  life  of  the  wars  between  England  and 
France ;  which  have  continued  longer,  drawn  more  noble 
blood,  and  been  attended  with  more  memorable  achievements, 
than  any  other  national  quarrel  we  read  of  in  antient  or  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory.  William  feeing  a  war  inevitable,  entered  upon 
it  with  his  ufual  vigour,  and,  with  incredible  celerity,  trans¬ 
porting  a  brave  Englifh  army,  invaded  France,  where  he  was 
every  where  victorious,  but  died  before  he  had  ftnifhed  the  war, 
in  the  year  1087,  the  fix  ty- fir  ft  of  his  age,  and  twenty-firft  of 
his  reign  in  England,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  abbey  at 
Caen  in  Normandy. 

The  above  are  the  moft  material  tran factions  of  William’s 
reign  ;  and  it  may  he  further  obferved,  that  by  the  Norman 
conqucft,  England  not  only  loft  the  true  line  of  her  antient 
Saxon  kings,  but  alfo  her  principal  nobility,  who  cither  fell 
in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  and  liberties,  or  fled  to 
foreign  countries,  particularly  Scotland,  where  being  kindly 
received  by  king  Malcolm,  they  eftablifhed  themfelves ;  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  introduced  the  Saxon  or  Englifh, 
which  has  been  the  prevailing  language  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  to  this  day. 

On  the  ether  hand,  England,  by  virtue  of  the  conqueft, 
became  much  greater,  both  in  dominion  and  power,  by  the 
acceflion  of  fo  much  territory  upon  the  continent.  For  though 
the  Normans,  by  the  conqucft  of  England,  gained  much  of 
the  Englifh  lands  and  riches,  yet  England  gained  the  large 
and  fertile  dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  became  a  province 
to  this  crown.  England  likewife  gained  much  by  the  great 
increafe  of  naval  power,  and  multitude  of  fhips,  wherein  Nor¬ 
mandy  then  abounded.  This,  with  the  perpetual  intercourfe 
between  England  and  the  continent,  gave  us  an  increafe  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  of  treafure  to  the  crown  and  kino:- 
dom,  as  appeared  foon  afterwards.  England,  by  the  con¬ 
queft,  gained  likewife  a  natural  right  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Channel,  which  had  been  before  acquired  only  by  the  great 
naval  power  of  Edgar,  and  other  Saxon  kings.  But  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  narrow  feas  feems  naturally  to  belong,  like  that  of 
rivers,  to  jthofe  who  poflefs  the  banks  or  coafh  on  both  Tides ; 
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and  To  to  have  ftrengthened  the  former  title,  by  fo  long  a  coaft 
as  that  of  Normandy  on  one  fide,  and  of  England  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Channel.  This  dominion  of  the  Channel, 
though  we  have  Ipng  ago  loft  all  our  pofleflions  in  France, 
we  continue  to  defend  and  maintain  by  the  bravery  of  our 
feamen,  and  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  our  navy  to  any  other 
power. 

.  The  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  was  difputed  be¬ 
tween  the  Conqueror’s  fons  Robert  and  William,  (commonly 
called  Rufus)  and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was  a 
brave  and  intrepid  prince,  but  no  friend  to  the  clergy,  who  have, 
therefore,  been  unfavourable  to  his  memory.  He  was  likewife 
hated  by  the  Normans,  who  loved  his  elder  brother,  and  con- 
fequently  wTas  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his  brothers, 
and  rebellious  people.  About  this  time  the  crufades  to  the 
Holy  Land  began,  and  Robert,  who  was  among  the  ftrft  to 
engage,  accommodated  matters  with  William  for  a  fum  of 
money,  which  he  levied  from  the  clergy.  William  behaved 
with  great  generofity  towards  Edgar  Etheling  and  the  court  of 
Scotland,  notwithftanding  all  the  provocations  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  quarter,  but  was  accidentally  killed  as  he  was 
hunting  in  New  Foreft,  in  the  year  1 100,  and  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  chiefly  accufed  of  rapacioufnefs  and 
oppreffion  ;  but  the  circumftances  of  his  reign  had  great  de¬ 
mands  for  money,  which  he  had  no  other  means  of  railing 
but  from  a  luxurious,  over-grown  clergy,  who  had  engrolfed 
all  the  riches  of  the  kingdom. 

This  prince  built  Weftminfter-hall  as  .it  now  ftands,  and 
added  feveral  works  to  the  Tower,  which  he  furrounded 
with  a  wall  and  ditch.  In  the  year  noo  happened  that  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  fea,  which  overflowed  great  part  of  earl  God¬ 
win’s  eftate  in  Kent,  and  formed  thofe  lhallows  in  the  Downs, 
now  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  I.  furnamed  Beau- 
clerc,  on  account  of  his  learning,  though  his  brother  Robert 
was  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  Henry  may  be  laid  to 
hive  purchafed  the  throne,  lirft  by  his  brother’s  treafures, 
which  he  feized  at  Winchefter  j  and,  fecondly,  by  a  charter, 
in  which  he  reftored  his  fuhjects  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  :  thirdly,  by 
his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king 
of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  of  the  antient 
Saxon  line.  His  reign  in  a  great  meafure  reftored  the  clergy 
to  their  influence  in  the  ftate,  and  they  formed  as  it  were  a 
feparate  body  dependent  upon  the  pope,  which  afterwards 
created  great  convulfions  in  England.  Henry,  partly  by 
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force,  and  partly  by  ftratagem,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  htff 
brother  Robert’s  per  fon,  and  dutchy  of  Normandy ;  and, 
with  a  mod:  ungenerous  meannefs,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for 
twenty-eight  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  in  the 
mean  while  Henry  quieted  his  confidence  by  founding  art 
abbey.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  bloody  but  fuccefsfui 
war  with  France  ;  and  before  his  death  he  fettled  the  fucceflion 
upon  his  daughter  the  emprefs  Matilda,  widow  to  Henry  IV, 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  her  fon  Henry,  by  her  fecond  huf- 
band  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  Henry  died  of  a 
furfeit,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  1135. 

Notwithftanding  the  late  fettlement  of  fucceflion,  the  crown 
of  England  was  claimed,  and  feized  by  Stephen,  earl  of  Rlois, 
the  fon  of  Adela,  fourth  daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
Matilda  and  her  fon  were  then  abroad  ;  and  Stephen  was 
affifted  in  his  ufurpation  by  his  brother  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  the  other  great  prelates,  that  he  might  hold  his 
crown  dependent  as  it  were  upon  them.  Matilda,  however, 
found  a  generous  protestor  in  her  uncle,  David,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  a  worthy  fubjedl  in  her  natural  brother- Robert^ 
earl  of  Qloucefter,  w'ho  headed  her  party  before  her  fon  grew 
up.  A  long  and  bloody  war  enfued,  the  clergy  having  ab- 
folved  Stephen  and  all  his  friends  from  their  guilt  of  breaking 
the  ad!  of  fucceflion  ;  but  at  length  the  barons,  who  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  inclined  towards  Matilda  ;  and  Ste¬ 
phen,  who  depended  chiefly  on  foreign  mercenaries,  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  clergy,  was  defeated  and  taken  pri¬ 
soner  in  1141  ;  and  being  carried  before  Matilda,  fhe  impo- 
iently  upbraided  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains. 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak  ;  the  clergy  were  bold  and  am¬ 
bitious  ;  and  when  joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  fa&ious 
and  turbulent,  they  were  an  overmatch  for  the  crown.  Being 
now  mafters  of  the  foil  of  England,  they  forgot  the  principles  of 
their  Normannic  conftitution,  becaufe  it  rendered  them  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  crown.  They  demanded  to  be  governed  by  the 
Saxon  laws?  according  to  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  by. 
Henry  I.  upon  his  acceffion ;  and  finding  Matilda  refrafiory,  they, 
drove  her  out  of  England  in  1142.  Stephen  having  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  earl  of  Gloucerter,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner 
Jikewife,  upon  his  obtaining  his  liberty,  found  that  his  clergy  and 
nobility  bad,  in  fa£t,  excluded  him  from  the  government,  by 
building  1100  caftles  (though  they  owed  all  their  rights  to  the 
king)  where  each  owner  lived  as  an  independent  prince.  We 
do  not,  however,  find  that  this  alleviated  the  feudal  fubjedfion 
of  the  inferior  ranks.  Stephen  was  ill  enough  advifed  to. 
attempt  to  force  them  into  a  compliance  with  his  will,  by  de¬ 
claring  bis  fon  Euftace  heir  apparent  to  the  kingdom  ;  ^nd 
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'CXafperated  the  clergy  fo  much,  that  they  invited  over  ’young 
-Henry  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  acknowledged  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  was  fon  to  the  emprefs ;  and  he  accordingly 
landed  in  England  with  an  army  of  foreigners. 

This  meafure  divided  the  clergy  from  the  barons,  who 
were  apprehenfive  of  a  fecond  conqueft  ;  and  the  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  with  the  heads  of  the  lay  ariftocracy,  propofed  an  accom¬ 
modation,  to  which  both  parties  agreed.  Stephen,  who  about 
that  time  loft  his  fan  Euftace,  was  to  retain  the  name  and 
office  of  king  ;  but  Henry,  who  was  in  fa£t  inverted  with  the 
chief  executive  power,  was  acknowledged  his  fucceftor.  Tho* 
this  accommodation  was  only  precarious  and  imperfect,  yet  it 
was  received  by  the  Englifh,  who  had  bled  at  every  pore 
during  the  late  civil  wars,  with  raptures  of  joy;  and  Stephen 
dying  very  opportunely,  Henry  mounted  the  throne  without 
a  rival  in  1154- 

Henry  II.  furnamed  Plantagenet,  was  by  far  the  greateft: 
prince  of  his  time.  It  is  true,  he  owed  his  crown  to  the 
arms  and  valour  of  his  grand  uncle,  David  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  virtues  and  wifdom  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter ;  but 
Henry,  as  he  grew  up,  difeovered  amazing  abilities  for  govern¬ 
ment,  having  performed,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
adlions  that  would  have  dignified  the  moft  experienced  war¬ 
riors.  At  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  condition 
of  the  Englilh  boroughs  greatly  bettered  by  the  privileges 
granted  them  in  the  ftruggles  between  their  late  kings  and  the 
nobility.  Henry  perceived  the  good  policy  of  this,  and 
brought  the  boroughs  to  fuch  a  height,  that  if  a  bondman  or 
fervant  remained  in  a  borough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  by 
fuch  refidence  made  free.  He  eredted  Wallingford,  Win- 
chefter,  and  Oxford,  into  free  boroughs,  for  the  fervices  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  done  to  his  mother  and  himfelf ;  by  difeharging 
them  from  every  burden,  excepting  the  fixed  fee-farm  rent  of 
fuch  town  ;  and  this  throughout  all  England,  excepting  Lon¬ 
don.  This  gave  a  vaft  acceffion  of  power  to  the  crowm, 
becaufe  the  crown  alone  could  fupport  the  boroughs  againft; 
their  feudal  tyrants,  and  enabled  Henry  to  reduce  his  over¬ 
grown  nobility. 

Without  being  very  fcrupulous  in  adhering  to  his  former 
engagements,  he  refumed  the  exceffive  grants  of  crown  land* 
by  Stephen,  on  pretence  of  his  being  an  ufurper.  He  demo- 
liftied  the  rebellious  caftles  that  had  been  built;  but  when  he 
came  to  touch  the  clergy,  he  found  their  ufurpations  not  to  be 
ftiaken.  He  perceived  that  the  root  of  all  their  enormous 
diforders  lay  in  Rome,  where  the  popes  had  exempted  church¬ 
men,  not  only  from  lay  courts,  but  civil  taxes.  The  bloody 
cruelties  and  diforders,  occafioned  by  thofe  e&emp^ons,  all 
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over  the  kingdom,  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  a t- 
tefted  by  the  moft  unexceptionable  evidences.  Unfortunately 
for  Henry,  the  head  of  the  Englifh  church,  and  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Becket.  This 
man,  powerful  from  his  offices,  and  ftill  more  fo  by  his  popu¬ 
larity,  arifing  from  a  pretended  fandlity,  was  violent,  intrepid, 
and  a  determined  enemy  to  temporal  power  of  every  kind, 
but  withal,  cool  and  politic.  The  king  aftembled  his  nobi¬ 
lity  at  Clarendon,  the  name  of  which  place  is  ftill  famous  for 
the  conftitutions  there  enabled ;  which,  in  fa6l,  abolifhed  the- 
authority  of  the  Romifh  fee  over  the  Englifh  clergy.  Becket 
finding  it  in  vain  to  refill  the  flream,  figned  thofe  conflitutions, 
till  they  could  be  ratified  by  the  pope;  who,  as  he  forefaw, 
rejected  them.  Henry,  though  a  prince  of  the  moft  deter¬ 
mined  fpirit  of  any  of  his  time,  was  then  embroiled  with  all 
his  neighbours  ;  and  the  fee  of  Rome  was  at  the  fame  time  in- 
its  meridian  grandeur.  Becket  having  been  arraigned  and 
convidled  of  robbing  the  public,  while  he  was  chancellor,  fled 
to  France,  where  the  pope  and  the  French  king  efpoufed  his 
tpiarrel.  The  effedl  was,  that  all  the  Englifh  clergy  who 
were  on  the  king’s  fide  were  excommunicated,  and  the  fubjedlg 
abfolved  from  their  allegiance.  This  difconcerted  Henry  fo 
much,  that  he  fubmitted  to  treat,  and  even  to  be  infulted  by 
his  rebel  prelate,  wdio  returned  triumphantly  through  th© 
ftreets  of  London  in  1170.  His  return  fwelled  his  pride,  and 
tncreafed  his  infolence,  till  both  became  infupportable  to 
Henry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy.  Finding  that  he  was 
in  fadt  only  the  firft  fubjedl  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
heard  to  fay,  in  the  anguifh  of  his  heart,  <c  Is  there  none  wrho 
will  revenge  his  monarch’s  caufe  upon  this  audacious  prieft  ?” 
Thefe  words  reached  the  ears  of  four  knights,  Hugh  Norvil, 
William  Tracy,  Hugh  Brito,  and  Richard  Fitzwife  ;  and, 
without  acquainting  Henry  of  their  intentions,  they  went 
over  to  England,  where  they  beat  out  Becket’s  brains  before 
the  altar  of  his  own  church  at  Canterbury.  Henry  was  in 
no  condition  to  fecond  the  blind  obedience  of  his  knights  $ 
and  the  public  refentment  rofe  fo  high,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  murder,  that  he  fubmitted  to  be 
fcourged  by  monks  at  the  tomb  of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry,  in  confequence  of  his  well  known  maxim,  endea¬ 
voured  to  cancel  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  Ste- 
phen  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  adlually  refumed 
their  moft  valuable  polteftions  in  the  north  of  England,  This 
occafioned  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  Wil¬ 
liam  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  prifoner,  and  forced  to  pay 
for  his  ranfom  100,000 1.  As  thq  money  and  coins  of  Scot¬ 
land 
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land  were  at  that  time  of  the  fame  intrinfic  value  with  thofe  of 
England,  and  as  one  half  of  the  ranfom  was  paid  in  ready  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  other  at  a  time  appointed,  it  has  been  obferved  by 
bifhop  Nicholfon,  and  other  very  accurate  authors,  that,  con- 
fidering  the  vaft  difficulties  which  England,  in  the  next  reign, 
had  to  pay  the  ranfom  of  king  Richard,  Scotland  muff  have  then 
poiTefied  more  ready  money  than  England,  a  fact,  which  tho’ 
undoubted,  is  not  eafily  accounted  for  upon  any  hifforical 
fyffem  hitherto  formed. 

Henry  likewife  dilfinguifhed  his  reign  by  the  conqueff  of 
Ireland,  which  I  fhail  have  occafion  to  mention  when  I  treat 
of  that  ifland  ;  and  by  marrying  Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen 
of  France,  but  the  heirefs  of  Guienne  and  Poictou,  he  be¬ 
came  almoff  as  powerful  as  the  French  king  himfelf  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  the  greateff  prince  in  Chriffendom. 
Henry,  however,  in  his  old  age  was  far  from  being  fortunate. 
He  had  a  turn  for  pleafure,  and  embarrafled  himfelf  in  in¬ 
trigues  with  women,  particularly  the  fair  Rofamond,  which 
were  refented  by  his  queen  Eleanor,  by  her  feducing  her  fons, 
Henry,  (whom  his  father  had  unadvifedly  caufed  to  be  crowned 
in  his  own  life-time)  Richard  and  John,  into  repeated  rebel¬ 
lions,  which  at  laft  broke  the  old  man’s  fpirit,  and  he  died 
obfeurely  at  Chinou,  in  France,  in  the  year  1189,  and  58th 
of  his  age.  The  fum  he  left  in  ready  money,  at  his  death, 
has,  perhaps,  been  exaggerated,  but  the  moff  moderate  ac¬ 
counts  make  it  amount  to  200,000  1.  of  our  money. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,  corporation  charters  were 
effablifhed  all  over  England,  by  which,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  the  power  of  the  barons  was  greatly  reduced.  Thole, 
corporations  encouraged  trade  ;  but  manufactures,  cfpecially 
thofe  of  filk,  feem  ftill  to  have  been  confined  to  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  for  the  filk  coronation  robes,  made  ufe  of  by  young 
Henry  and  his  queen,  coll  87  1.  10  s.  A.d.  in  the  lheriff  of 
London’s  account,  printed  by  Mr.  Madox  ;  a  vaft  fum  in, 
thofe  days.  Henry  introduced  the  ufe  of  glafs  in  windows- 
into  England,  and  ftone  arches  in  building.  Maimfbury,  and 
other  hiftorians  who  lived  under  him,  are  remarkable  for  their 
Latin  ftile,  which  in  fome  places  is  both  pure  and  elegant. 

In  this  reign,  and  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  it  was  a  cuftom 
in  London  for  great  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or 
more,  of  the  fons  and  relations  of  eminent  citizens,  to  form 
themfelvcs  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to  break  into  rich 
houfes,  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  murder  paftengers,  and 
to  commit  with  impunity  all  forts  of  diforders. 

Henry  fo  far  abolifhed  the  barbarous  and  abfurd  practice  of 
forfeiting  fhips,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  that  if 
•ns  man  or  animal  were  alive  in  the  fiiip,  the  veil'd  and 
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£oods  were  reftored  to  the  owners.  This  prince  was  sUfy 
the  firft  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  moveable  or  perfonal  eftates 
of  his  fubjecls,  nobles  as  well  as  people.  Their  zeal  for  the 
holy  wars  made  them  fubmit  to  this  innovation  ;  and  a  pre¬ 
cedent  being  once  obtained,  this  taxation  became,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  reigns,  the  ufual  method  of  fupplying  the  neceffitles 
of  the  crown.  It  was  a  ufual  practice  of  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice  a  year* 
on  afiembling  the  hates  at  the  three  great  feftivals.  Henry, 
after  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  never  renewed  this  ceremony, 
which  was  found  to  be  very  expenfive  and  very  ulelefs.  None 
of  his  fuccefibrs  ever  revived  it.  Since  we  are  here  collecting 
fome  detached  inftances,  which  fhow  the  genius  of  thefe  ages, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger, 
archbifhop  of  York,  and  Richard,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
We  may  judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen, 
when  ecclefiaftics  could  proceed  to  fuch  extremities.  The 
pope’s  legate  having  fumraoned  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy  at 
London  ;  and  as  both  the  archbifhops  pretended  to  fit  on  his 
right  hand,  this  queftion  of  precedency  begot  a  controverfy 
/between  them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  archbifhop  Richard 
fell  upon  Roger  in  the  prefence  of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  fynod, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and  fo 
bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up  half  dead, 
and  his  life  was  with  difficulty  faved  from  their  violence. 

Richard  I.  fumamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  was  the  third,  but 
eldeft  furviving  fon  of  Henry  II.  The  clergy  had  found 
means  to  gain  him  over,  and  for  their  own  ends  they  perfuaded 
him  to  make  a  molt  magnificent  ruinous  crufade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  took  Afcalon,  and  performed  actions  of  valour 
that  give  countenance  even  to  the  fables  of  antiquity.  After 
fevera!  glorious,  but  fruitlefs  campaigns,  he  made  a  truce  of 
three  years  with  Saladin,  emperor  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  in  his 
return  to  England  he  was  treacheroufly  furprized  by  the  duke 
of  Auftria  ;  who,  in  1193,  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  emperor 
Henry  VL  H  is  ranfom  was  fixed  by  the  fordid  emperor  at 
150,000  marks,  about  300,000 1.  of  our  prefent  money.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  contemporary  authors,  the  railing  of  this  ranfom 
proved  to  be  a  matter  of  fo  much  difficulty,  that  all  the  church 
plate  was  melted  down,  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  all  perfons. 
Both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular,  of  one  fourth  part  of  their 
income,  for  one  year;  and  twenty  {hillings  on  every  knight’s-f 
fee  -T  alfo  one  year’s  wool  borrowed  of  the  Ciftercians,  befides 
money  raifed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  king’s  French  dominions  ; 
and  2000  marks,  which  were  furnifhed  by  William  king  of 
Scptlandj  in  gratitude  for  Richard’s  generous  behaviour  to 
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him  before  his  departure.  Though  all  thofe  fums  are  well 
authenticated,  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  them  with  certain, 
other  money  tranfadfions  of  this  reign,  but  by  fuppoling  that 
Richard  carried  off  with  him,  and  expended  abroad,  all  the 
vifible  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  people  had  referved 
vaft  hoards,  which  they  afterwards  produced,  when  commerce, 
took  a  brisker  turn. 

Upon  Richard’s  return  from  his  captivity,  he  held  a  parlia¬ 
ment  at  Nottingham  ;  whither  William  king  of  Scotland 
came,  and  demanded  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Lancafter,  as  his  predeceffors 
had  enjoyed  the  fame.  Richard  put  him  off  for  the  prefent 
with  fair  words,  yet  by  advice  of  his  council  he  granted  Wil¬ 
liam,  by  charter,  the  following  honours  and  benefits  for  him 
and  his  fucceffors,  viz.  “  That  whenever  a  king  of  Scotland 
was  to  be  fummoned  to  the  court  of  England,  to  do  homage 
for  the  lands  he  held  in  England,  he  fhould  be,  at  the  river 
Tweed,  received  by  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  the  fheriff 
of  Northumberland,  and  they  fhould  conduct  him  to  the  river 
Tees,  where  the  archbifhop  and  fheriff  of  York  fhould  receive 
him  ;  and  fo  in  like  fort  the  bifhop,  and  fheriffs  of  the  other 
fhires,  till  he  arrived  at  court.  On  his  journey  he  had  ioo 
fhillings  (15  1.  of  our  money)  per  day,  allowed  him  for 
charges.  At  court  thirty  fhillings  per  day  ;  twelve  waflels, 
and  twelve  funnels  of  the  king’s,  (two  forts  of  fine  bread  in 
ufe  then)  four  quarts  of  the  king’s  beft  wine  ;  fix  quarts  of 
ordinary  wine;  two  pound  weight  of  pepper;  and  four  pound 
weight  of  cinnamon  :  four  wax  lights  :  forty  great  long 
perches  of  the  king’s  befr  candles  ;  and  twenty- four  of  the 
ordinary  ones.  And  on  his  return  he  was  to  be  conducted  as 
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before,  with  the  fame  allowances.” 

Whilft  the  Scottifh  kings  enjoyed  their  lands  in  England, 
they  found  it  their  intereft,  once  generally  in  every  king’s 
reign,  to  perform  the  faid  homage  ;  but  when  they  were 
deprived  of  their  faid  lands,  they  paid  no  more  homage. 

Woollen  broad-cloths  were  made  in  England  at  this  time. 
An  ox  fold  for  three  fhillings,  which  anfwers  to  nine  fhillings 
of  our  money,  and  a  fheep  at  four  pence,  or  one  fhilling. 
Richard,  upon  his  return,  found  his  dominions  in  great  dif- 
order,  through  the  practices  of  his  brother  John,  whom  ho 
however  pardoned  ;  and  by  the  invafions  of  the  French,  whom 
he  repelled,  but  was  flain  in  befieging  the  caftle  of  Chalons, 
in  the  year  1199,  the  42d  of  his  age  and  10th  of  his  reign. 

The  reign  of  his  brother  John,  who  fucceeded  him,  is 
infamous  in  the  Englifh  hiflory.  fie  is  faid  to  have  put  to 
death  Arthur,  the  eldeft  foil  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had 
fhe  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  The  youpg  prince’s  mo- 
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ther,  Conftance,  complained  to  Philip,  the  king  of  France,  who* 
upon  John’s  non-appearance  at  his  court,  as  a  vafial,  deprived 
him  of  Normandy.  John  notwithftanding  in  his  wars  with 
the  French,  Scotch,  and  Irifh,  gave  many  proofs  of  perfonal 
vajour,  but  became  atlaft  fo  apprehenfive  of  a  French  invafion, 
that  he  rendered  himfelf  a  tributary  to  the  pope,  and  laid  his 
crown  and  regalia  at  the  foot  of  the  legate  Pandulph,  who 
kept  them  for  five  days.  The  great  barons'  refented  his  mean- 
nefs  by  taking  arms,  but  he  repeated  his  fhameful  fubmiftions 
to  the  pope,  and  after  experiencing  various  fortunes  of  war, 
John  was  at  laft  brought  fo  low,  that  the  barons  obliged  him, 
in  1216,  to  fign  the  great  deed,  fo  well  known,  by  the  name 
of  Magna  Charta.  Though  this  charter  is  deemed  the  foun- 
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dation  of  Engliih  liberty,  yet  it  is  in  fact  no  other  than  a 
renewal  of  thofe  immunities  which  the  barons  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  had  pofteffed  under  the  Saxon  princes,  and  which  they 
claimed  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  As  the  principles  of 
liberty,  however,  came  to  be  more  enlarged,  and  property  to 
be  better  fecured  ;  this  charter,  by  various  Tubfequent  acts 
and  explanations,  came  to  be  applicable  to  every  Engliih  fub- 
jedt,  as  well  as  to  the  barons,  knights,  and  burgefies.  John 
had  fcarce  figncd  it,  when  ho  fetradled,  and  called  upon  the 
pope  for  protection,  when  the  barons  withdrew  their  alle¬ 
giance  from  John,  and  transferred  it  to  Lewis,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France.  This  gave  umbrage  to 
the  pope,  and  the  barons  being  apprehenfive  of  their  country 
becoming  a  province  to  France,  they  returned  to  John’s  alle¬ 
giance,  but  he  was  unable  to  protedt  them,  till  the  pope  refufed 
to  confirm  the  title  of  Lewis.  John  died  in  1216,  and  the 
40th  year  of  his  reign,  juft  as  he  had  a  glimpfe  of  refuming 
his  authority.  Without  difputing  what  hiftorians  have  faid 
of  his  arbitrary,  inconftant,  and  cruel  difpofition,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  fame  relations,  that  he  had  great  provocations 
from  the  clergy  and  the  barons,  who  in  their  turns  attempted 
to  annihilate  the  regal  prerogative.  It  is  undeniable,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  under  John  the  commons  of  England  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  the  wealth  and  privileges  they  now  enjoy;, 
and  the  commerce  of  England  received  a  moft  furprizing 
•encreafe.  He  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  privileges  of 
free  boroughs,  which  he  eftablifhed,  and  endowed  all  over 
his  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  ftone  bridge,  as 
it  flood  feme  years  ago,  was  eredted  crofs  the  Thames  at  Lon¬ 
don.  The  city  of  London  owes  her  privileges  to  him.  The 
•office  of  mayor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life  ;  but  he  gave 
them  a  charter  to  chufe  a  mayor  out  of  their  own  body,  an¬ 
nually,  and  to  elect  their  fheriffs  and  common-council  an¬ 
nually,  as  at  prefent. 
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England  was  in  a  deplorable  fituation  when  her  crown  de¬ 
volved  upon  Henry  III.  the  late  king’s  Ton,  who  was  but  nine 
years  of  age.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  chofen  his  guardian  ; 
and  the  pope  taking  part  with  the  young  prince,  the  French 
were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  king 
obliged  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the  crown  of  England. 
The  regent  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  thus  retrieved  .the  in¬ 
dependency  of  his  country,  died  in  1219,  and  the  regency 
devolved  upon  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  The  French  king 
all  this  time  kept  poffeffion  of  Normandy;  but  at  home  the 
pope  was  now  become  king  of  England,  and  fent  no  fewer 
than  300  of  his  rapacious  clergy  at  one  time  to  take  poffeffion. 
of  its  bed:  benefices,  and  to  load  the  people  with  taxes.  This 
evil  was  encreafed,  by  Henry  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Provence,  a  needy  prince,  whole  poor  relations  en- 
groffed  the  beft  eftates  and  places  in  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  of  a  foft,  pliable  difpoftion,  and  had  been  perfuaded  to 
violate  the  Great  Charter.  An  affociation  of  the  barons  was 
formed  againft  him  and  his  government,  and  a  civil  war  break¬ 
ing  out,  Henry  feemed  to  be  abandoned  by  all  but  his  Gafcons, 
and  foreign  mercenaries.  His  profufion  brought  him  into 
inexpreffible  difficulties,  and  the  famous  Stephen  Montfort 
being  chofen  general  of  the  affiociation,  the  king  and  his  two 
fens  were  defeated,  and  taken  prifoners,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes. 
A  difference  happening  between  Montfort,  and  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority,  prince  Edward, 
Henry’s  eldeft  fon,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  affembling  as 
many  as  he  could  of  his  father’s  fubjeffs,  who  were  jealous  of 
Montfort,  and  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  barons,  he  gave 
battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  defeated  at  Everfham,  and  killed 
Montfort.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  commons  of  England, 
both  knights  and  burgeffes,  formed  now  part  of  the  Englifh 
legiflature,  in  a  feparate  houfe,  and  this  gave  the  firft  blow  to 
feudal  tenures  in  England,  but  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  in 
what  manner  the  commons,  before  this  time,  formed  any  part 
of  the  Englifh  parliaments,  or  great  councils.  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  being  afterwards  engaged  in  a  crufade,  Henry,  during 
his  abfence,  died  in  1272,  the  64th  year  of  his  age  and  56th 
of  his  reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and  inglorious.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  reign,  the  principal  cufloms  arofe  from  the  importation 
of  French  and  Rhenifh  wines,  the  Englifh  being  as  yet  ffran- 
gers  to  thofe  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  Intereft  had  in 
that  age  mounted  to  an  enormous  height,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  barbarifm  of  the  times,  and  mens  ignorance  of  com- 
merce,  which  was  ffill  very  low,  though  it  feems  rather  to 
have  encreafed  fince  the  conquefh  There  are  inftances  of  50 1. 
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per  cent,  paid  for  money,  which  tempted  the  Jews  to  remaift 
in  England,  notwithftanding  the  grievous  oppreftions  they 
laboured  under,  from  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  and  Henry’s  ex¬ 
tortions.  In  1255  Henry  made  a  frelh  demand  of  8000  marks 
from  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to  hang  them,  if  they  refufed 
compliance.  They  now  loft  all  patience,  and  defired  leave  to 
jetire  with  their  effects  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  king 
xepliedj  cc  How  can  I  remedy  the  oppreftion  you  complain  of  ? 
1  am  myfelf  a  beggar  ;  I  am  defpoiled  ;  I  am  ftripped  of  all 
my  revenues ;  I  owe  above  200,000  marks  ;  and  if  I  had  faid 
300,000,  1  fhould  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  I  am  obliged  to  pay 
my  fon,  prince  Edward,  15,000  marks  a  year  ;  I  have  not  a 
farthing  ;  and  I  muft  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any 
quarter,  or  by  any  means.”  King  John,  his  father,  once  de¬ 
manded  10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Briftol :  and  on  his 
xefufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he 
fhould  confent.  The  Jew  loft  feven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the 
fum  required  of  him. 

Edward  returning  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father’s 
death,  invited  all  who  held  of  his  crown  in  capite ,  to  his  coro¬ 
nation  dinner,  which  confifted  (that  the  reader  may  have  fome 
idea  of  the  luxury  of  the  times)  of  278  bacon  hogs,  450  hogs, 
44°  oxen,  430  fheep,  22,600  hens  and  capons,  and  13  fat 
goats  ;  (fee  Rymer’s  Feed era). 

Edward  was  a  brave  and  a  politic  prince,  and  being  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  interefts,  and  conftirution  of 
his  kingdom,  his  regulations  and  reformations  of  his  laws, 
have  juftly  given  him  the  title  of  the  Englifh  Juftinian.  He 
palled  the  famous  mortmain  act,  whereby  all  perfons  were  re¬ 
trained  from  giving,  by  will  or  otherwife ,  their  eftates  to  thofe 
fo  called ,  religious  purpofes,  and  the  focieties  that  never  die, 
without  a  licenfe  from  the  crown.”  He  granted  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  to  the  cinque-ports,  which,  though  now  very  incon- 
liderable,  were  then  obliged  to  attend  the  king  when  he  went 
beyond  fea,  with  fifty-feven  ftiips,  each  having  twenty  armed 
foldiers  on  board,  and  to  maintain  them  at  their  own  cofts  for 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  days.  He  reduced  the  Welch  to  pay  him 
tribute,  and  annexed  its  principality  to  his  crown,  and  was 
the  firft  who  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  to  his  eldeft: 
fon.  Though  he  encouraged  foreigners  to  trade  with  England, 
yet  the  aggregate  body  of  every  particular  nation  refiding  here, 
became  anfwerable  for  the  mifdmeanors  of  every  individual  per- 
fon  of  their  number.  He  regulated  the  forms  of  parliament, 
and  their  manner  of  giving  aids  towards  the  nation’s  defence, 
as  they  now  Hand,  with  very  little  variation.  Perceiving  that 
the  indolence  of  his  fubjects  rendered  them  a  prey  to  the  Jews, 
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who  were  the  great  ufurers  and  money  dealers  of  the  times,  he 
expelled  them  out  of  England,  and  l'eized  all  their  immoveable 
effaces.  I  have  in  the  article  of  Scotland  mentioned  the  un- 
jufti  liable  manner  in  which  he  abolifhed  the  independency  <©f 
that  kingdom  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mull  be  acknowledged 
that  he  held  the  balance  of  .power  in  Europe,  and  employed 
the  vaft  funis  he  raifed  from  his  fubjedfs,  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  hiS  crown  and  people.  He  had  frequent  wars  abroad,  es¬ 
pecially  with  France,  in  which  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful, 
and  would  willingly  have  abridged  the  powcrof  the  barons,  and 
great  nobility,  had  they  not  been  fo  ftrong. 

His  vail  connections  with  the  continent  were  productive  of 
many  benefits  to  his  fubjecfts,  particularly  by  the  introduction 
of  reading  glalfes  and  fpectacles,  though  they  are  faid  to  have 
been  invented  in  the  late  reign,  by  the  famous  friar  Bacon, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  Windmills  were  erected  in 
England,  about  the  fame  time,  and  the  regulation  of  gold  and 
fiver  wTorkmanfhip  was  afcertained  by  an  afiay,  and  mark  of 
the  goldsmiths  company.  After  all,  Edward’s  continental 
wars  were  -unfortunate  both  to  himfelf  and  the  Engliih,  b,v 
draining  them  of  their  wealth,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  to® 
much  neglected  the  woollen  manufactures  of  his  kingdom. 
He  -was  often  embroiled  with  the  pope,  efpecially  upon  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  he  died  in  1307,  the  69th  year  of  his 
age  and  35th  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  upon  .a  frcfti  expe¬ 
dition  to  exterminate  that  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceffor  Edward  II.  fhewed  early  difpofitions 
for  encouraging  favourites,  but  Gavefton,  his  chief  minion, 
being  banifhed  by  his  father  Edward,  he  mounted  the  throne, 
with  vaft  advantages,  both  political  and  perfonal,  all  which  he 
foon  forfeited  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  recalled  Ga.vefton, 
and  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  married  Ifabella,  daughter 
to  the  French  king,  who  reftored  to  him  part  of  the  territories, 
which  Edward  I.  had  loft  in  France.  The  knights  templars 
were  fuppreffed  in  his  reign,  and  the  barons  obliged  him  once 
more  to  banifh  his  favourite,  and  to  confirm  the  great  charter, 
while  king  Robert  Bruce  recovered  all  Scotland,  excepting  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  near  to  which,  Bannockburn,  Edward  in  per- 
fon  received  the  greateft  defeat  that  England  ever  fuffered,  in 
1314.  Gavefton  being  beheaded  by  the  barons,  Edward  fixed 
upon  young  Hugh  Spencer  for  his  favourite,  but  he  was  banifh¬ 
ed,  together  with  his  father,  an  aged  nobleman  of  great  honour 
and  courage.  His  queen,  a  furious  ambitious  woman,  per- 
fuaded  her  hufoand  to  recall  the  Spencers,  while  the  common 
people,  from  their  hatred  to  the  barons,  joined  the  king’s  ftand- 
■ard,  and  after  defeating  them,  reftored  him  to  the  exercife  of 
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all  his  prerogatives.  A  cruel  ufe  was  made  of  thofe  fucceffesy 
and  many  noble  patriots,  with  their  eftates,  fell  victims  to  the 
queen’s  revenge,  but  at  lafb  fhe  became  enamoured  with  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  was  her  prifoner,  and  had  been  one  of  the  moft 
adiiveof  the  antiroyalift  lords.  A  breach  between  her  and  the 
Spencers  foon  followed,  and  going  over  to  France  with  her 
lover,  fhe  found  means  to  form  fuch  a  party  in  England,  that 
returning  with  fome  French  troops,  fhe  put  the  eldeft  Spencer 
to  an  ignominious  death,  made  her  hufband  prifoner,  and  for- 
cedhim  to  abdicate  his  crown,  in  favour  of  his  foil  Edward  III. 
•then  fifteen  years  of  ao-e.  Nothing;  now  but  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward  II.  was  wanting  to  complete  her  guilt,  and  he  was  molt 
barbaroufly  murdered  in  Berkeley-caftle,  by  ruffians,  fuppofed 
to  be  employed  by  her  and  her  paramour  Mortimer,  in  the 
year  1327. 

The  fate  of  Edward  II.  was  in  fome  meafure  as  unjtift  as 
it  was  cruel.  His  chief  misfortune  lay  in  not  being  a  match 
For  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  the  greateft  military  and 
'political  genius  of  his  age,  by  which  the  Englifh  loft  that 
kingdom.  It  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  be  denied,  that  he  was 
too  much  engrofted  by  favourites,  who  led  him  into  fangui- 
nary  meafures.  In  other  refpedls  he  was  a  far  better  friend 
than  his  father  had  been  to  public  liberty.  He  even  voluntarily 
limited  his  own  prerogative,  in  a  parliament  held  at  London  in 
1324,  and  he  fecured  the  tenants  of  great  barons,  from  being 
oppreffed  by  their  lords.  None  of  his  predeceffors  equalled 
him  in  his  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  he  protected  his 
trading  fubjects  with  great  fpirit  againft  the  Hanfeatic  league, 
and  the  neighbouring  powers.  Upon  an  average,  the  difference 
©f  living  then  and  now  feems  to  be  nearly  as  5  or  6  is  to  1, 
always  remembering  that  their  money  contained  thrice  as  much 
filver  as  our  money  or  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  does. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  goofe  then  coft  2  d.  f,  that  is  7  d,  f 
©f  our  money,  or  according  to  the  proportion  of  6  to  1,  it 
would  now  coft  3  s.  9  d. 

Edward  III.  mounted  the  throne  in  1327.  He  was  then 
under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  who  cohabited  with  Mortimer, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  keep  pofteilion  of  their  power,  by 
executing  many  popular  meafures,  and  putting  an  end  to  all 
national  differences  with  Scotland.  Edward,  younsr  as  he  was, 
was  foon  fcnfible  of  their  defigns.  He  furprized  them  in  per- 
fon  at  the  head  of  a  few  chofen  friends  in  the  caftle  of  Notting¬ 
ham.  Mortimer  was  ignominioufly  put  to  a  public  death, 
and  the  queen  herfelf  was  fnut  up  in  confinement.  It  was  not 
long  before  Edward  found  means  to  quarrel  with  David,  king 
Scotland,  who  had  married  his  lifter,  and  who  was  driven 
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toVrance  by  Edward  Baliol,  who  adled  as  Edward’s  tributary 
king  of  Scotland,  and  general.  Soon  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France  (without  ilTue)  who  had 
Succeeded  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  which  the  French  pre¬ 
tended  cut  off  all  female  fucceffion  to  that  cro\Vn,  Philip  of 
Valois  claimed  it,  as  being  the  next  heir  male  by  fucceffion, 
but  he  was  oppofed  by  Edward,  as  being  the  fon  of  Ifabella* 
who  was  filler  to  the  three  laft  mentioned  kings  of  France, 
and  firfl  in  the  female  fucceffion.  The  former  was  preferred; 
but  the  cafe  being  doubtful,  Edward  purfued  his  claim,  and 
invaded  France  with  a  powerful  army. 

On  this  occafion,  the  vafl  difference  between  the  feudal 
conffitutions  of  France,  which  were  then  in  full  force,  and  the 
government  of  England,  more  favourable  to  public  liberty* 
appeared.  The  French  officers  knew  no  fubordi nation.  They 
and  their  men  were  equally  undifciplined,  and  difobedient; 
though  far  more  numerous  than  their  enemies  in  the  field. 
The  Englifh  freemen,  on  the  other  hand,  having  now  vaft 
property  to  fight  for,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  inde-* 
pendent  of  a  feudal  law,  knew  its  value,  and  had  learned  to 
defend  it  by  providing  themfelves  with  proper  armour,  and 
fubmitting  to  military  exereifes,  and  proper  fubordination  in 
the  field.  The  war,  on  the  part  of  Edward,  was  therefore 
a  continued  fcene  of  fuccefs  and  vidlory.  At  Creffy,  in  1346, 
above  100,000  French  were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  but  fixteen  years  of  age  (his 
father  being  no  more  than  thirty-four)  though  the  Englifh  did 
not  exceed  30,000.  The  lofs  of  the  French  far  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  Englifh  army,  whofe  lofs  confilled  of  no  more 
than  three  knights,  and  one  efquire,  and  about  fifty  private 
men.  The  battle  of  Poidliers  was  fought  in  1356,  between 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  French  king  John,  but  with 
fuperior  advantages  of  numbers  cn  the  part  of  the  French, 
who  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  king  and  his  favourite  fon 
Philip  taken  prifoners.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of 
French  killed  in  this  battle,  was  double  that  of  all  the  Englifh 
army,  but  the  modefty  and  politenefs  with  which  the  prince 
treated  his  royal  prifoners,  formed  the  brightefi:  wreath  in  his 
garland. 

Edward’s  glories  were  not  confined  to  France.  Having 
left  his  queen  Philippa  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainault,  regent 
of  England,  fhe  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  priloncr  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  who  had  ventured  to  invade  England, 
about  fix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Creffy  was  fought.  Thus 
Edward,  on  his  return,  had  the  glory  to  fee  two  crowned 
heads  his  captives  at  London.  Both  kings  were  afterwards 
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ranfomcd,  but  John  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy.  After  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  into  which 
Edward  III#  is  faid  to  have  been  frightened  by  a  dreadful  florin, 
his  fortunes  declined.  He  had  refigned  his  French  dominions 
entirely  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  funk  in  the  efleem  of 
his  fubjedls  at  home,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  his 
millrefs,  one  Alice  Piers.  The  prince  of  Wales,  commonly 
called  the  Black  Prince,  while  he  was  making  a  glorious  cam¬ 
paign  in  Spain,  where  he  reinitiated  Peter  the  Cruel  on  that 
throne,  was  feized  with  a  confumptive  diforder,  which  carried 
him  off  in  the  year  1372.  His  father  did  not  long  furvive  him, 
for  he  died  difpirited,  and  obfcure,  at  Shene,  in  Surry,  in  the 
year  1377,  the  65th  of  his  age  and  51ft  of  his  reign. 

No  prince  ever  underffood  the  balance  and  interefls  of  Eu¬ 
rope  better  than  Edward  did.  Plavingfet  his  heart  on  the  con- 
queff  of  France,  he  gratified  the  more  readily  his  people  in 
their  demands  for  protedlion,  and  fecurity  to  their  liberties  and 
properties,  but  he  thereby  exhauffed  his  regal  dominions;  nei¬ 
ther  was  his  fucceffor,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  prince  as  he  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  has 
the  glory  of  eflabiiihing  the  woollen  .manufacture  among  the 
Englifli,  who,  till  his  time,  generally  exported  the  unwrought 
commodity.  The  rate  of  living  in  his  reign,  feems  to  have 
been  much  the  fame  as  in  the  late  reign,  and  few  of  the  En- 
glifh  fhips,  even  of  war,  exceeded  forty  or  fifty  tons.  But 
notwithffanding  the  vafl  encreafe  of  property  in  England, 
villainage  ffill  continued  in  the  royal,  epifcopal,  and  baronial 
manors.  Hiftorians  are  not  agreed,  whether  Edward  made 
ufe  of  artillery,  in  his  firfl  invafion  of  France,  but  it  certainly 
was  well  known  before  his  death.  The  magnificent  caftle  of 
Windfor,  was  built  by  Edward  III.  and  his  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  that  work  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  that  age.  Inflead  of  alluring  workmen  by  con¬ 
tracts  and  wages,  he  affefled  every  county  in  England  to  fend 
him  fo  many  mafons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been 
levying  an  army.  Soldiers  were  eiiiifted  only  for  afiiort  time; 
they  lived  idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commonly  ail  the 
reft  of  their  lives  ;  one  fuccefsful  campaign,  by  pay  and  plun¬ 
der,  and  the  ran  foul  of  prifoners,  was  fuppofca  to  be  a  fmall 
fortune  to  a  man  :  which  was.  a  great  allurement  to  enter  into 
the  fervice.  The.  wages  of  a  mailer  carpenter  was  limited 
through  the  whole.  year  to  three-pence  a  day,  a  common  car¬ 
penter  to  two -pence,  money  of  that  age.  John  Wicjdiffe, 
a  fecular  pried,  educated  at  Oxford,  began,  in  the  latter  end 
of  this  reign,  to  fpread  the  doctrines  of  reformation  by  his 
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©f  all  ranks  and  Rations.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning  ;  and  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  per- 
Son  in  Europe,  who  publickly  called  in  queftion  thofe  doc¬ 
trines,  which  had  univerfally  paffed  for  certain  and  undifputed, 
during  fo  many  ages. 

The  dodtripes  of  WicklifFe,  being  derived  from  his  Search  into 
the  fcriptnres,  and  into  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  were  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  reformers  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  But  though  the  age  feemed  ftrongly  difpofed 
to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great 
revolution,  which  was  referved  for  a  more  free  and  enquiring 
period,  that  gave  the  finifhing  blow  to  Romifh  fuperfeition 
in  this  and  many  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  His  difciples 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Wickliffites  or  Lollards. 

Richard  II.  was  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  when  hf 
mounted  the  throne,  The  Englifh  arms  were  then  unfuccefs- 
ful,  both  in  France  and  Scotland.  The  doctrines  of  Wick¬ 
lifFe  had  taken  root  under  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter, 
the  king’s  uncle,  and  one  of  his  guardians,  and  gave  enlarged 
notions  of  liberty  to  the  villains,  and  lower  ranks  of  people. 
The  truth  is,  agriculture  was  then  in  fo  flourishing  a  Rate* 
that  corn,  and  other  victuals,  were  Suffered  to  be  transported, 
and  the  Englifh  had  fallen  upon  a  way  of  manufacturing  for 
exportation,  likewife  their  leather,  horns,  and  other  native 
commodities,  and  with  regard  to  the  woollen  manufactures, 
they  Seem  from  records  to  have  been  exceeded  by  none  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  John  of  Gaunt’s  foreign  connections  with  the  crowns 
of  Portugal  and  Spain,  were  of  prejudice  to  England,  and 
So  many  men  were  employed  in  unSucceSsful  wars,  that  the 
commons  of  England,  like  powder  receiving  a  Spark  of  fire,  all 
at  once  flamed  out  into  rebellion,  under  the  conduct  of  Ball, 
a  prieft,  Wat  Tyler,  and  others,  the  feum  of  the  people. 
Their  profeft  principles  were  thofe  of  levelling,  but  it  Soon 
appeared, '  that  their  real  intention  was  to  have  murdered  the 
king,  and  Seized  upon  the  government. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  Sixteen,  but  he  acted  with 
great  Spirit  and  wifdom.  He  faced  the  florm  of  the  infurgents, 
at  the  head  of  the  Londoners,  while  Walworth  the  mayor,  and 
Philpot  an  alderman,  had  the  courage  to  put  Tyler,  the  arch 
traitor,  to  death,  in  the  midft  of  his  rabble.  This,  with 
the  feafonable  behaviour  of  Richard,  quelled  the  infurrection 
for  that  time,  but  it  broke  out  with  the  rnofl  bloody  effects  in 
other  parts  of  England,  and  though  it  was  fuppreffed  by 
making  many  examples  of  Severity  and  juftice  among  the  infur¬ 
gents,  yet  the  common  people  never  after  that  loft  fight  of 
their  own  importance,  till  by  degrees  they  obtained  thofe  pri- 
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vileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  Had  Richard  been  a  prince  cF 
real  abilities,  he  might,  after  the  fuppreftion  of  thofe  infur- 
gents,  have  eftablifhed  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions  on  a 
fure  foundation,  but  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to  worthlefs 
favourites,  particularly  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  whom  he 
created  lord  chancellor,  judge  Trefilian,  and  above  all,  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  created  duke  of  Ire¬ 
land.  They  were  obnoxious  both  to  the  parliament  and 
people,  and  Richard  Hooped  to  the  moft  ignoble  meafures  ta 
lave  them  ;  but  he  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power.  They 
were  attainted  and  condemned  to  fuller  as  traitors  ;  but  Pole, 
and  the  duke  of  Ireland  efcaped  abroad,.,  where  they  died  in 
obfcurity.  Richard  afiociated  to  himfelf  a  new  fet  of  favourites.. 
His  people,  and  great  lords,  again  took  arms,  and  being 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king’s  uncle,  they, 
forced  Richard  once  more  into  their  terms  ;  but  being  infin- 
cere  in  all  his  compliances,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  becom¬ 
ing  more  defpotic  than  any  king  of  England  ever  had  been,, 
.when  he  loft  his  crown  and  life  by  a  hidden,  cataftrophe^ 

A  quarrel  happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  to 
the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Richard 
banifhed  them  both,  with  particular  marks  of  injuftice  to  the 
former,  who  now  became  duke  of  Lancafter  by  his  father’s 
death.  Richard  carrying  over  a  great  army  to  quell  a  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Ireland,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  in  England,  who 
offered  the  duke  of  Lancafter  the  crown.  He  landed  at  Ra- 
venfpur  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  foon  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  all  of  them  Englifh.  Richard  hurried  back  to  England, 
where  his  troops  refufing  to  fight,  he  was  made  prifoner,  with 
no  more  than  twenty  attendants,  and  being  carried  to  London, 
he  was  depofed  in  full  parliament,  upon  a  formal  charge  of 
mifconduct,  and  foon  after  he  was  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon,. 
in  the  year  1399*  the  34th  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his 
reign. 

Though  the  nobility  of  England  were  poftefled  of  great 
power  at  the  time  of  this  revolution,  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
it  abated  the  influence  of  the  commons.  They  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  remonftrate  boldly  in  parliament  againft  the  ufury, 
which  was  but  too  much  p radii  fed  in  England,  and  other 
abufes  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  deftruclion  of  the 
feudal  powers  foon  followed. 

Henrv  the  fourth,  *  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan¬ 
cafter,  fourth  fon  of  Edward  HI.  being  fettled  in  the  throne 
„  v  of 
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*  The  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  Ibepped  forth,  and  having 
or  bit  iorehead,  and,  on  his  breaft,  and  called  upon  thv  name  of 
1  ’  Chrjft, 
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England,  in  prejudice  to  the  elder  branches  of  Edward 
Ill’s  family,  the  great  nobility  were  in  hopes  that  this  glaring 
defeat  of  his  title  would  render  him  dependent  upon  them. 
At  firft  fome  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him  among  his 
great  men,  but  he  crufhed  them  by  his  adbivity  and  fteadinefs, 
and  laid  a  plan  for  reducing  their  overgrown  powers.  This 
was  underftood  by  the  Fiercy  family,  the  greateft  in  the  north 
of  England,  who  complained  of  Henry  having  deprived  them 
of  fome  Scotch  prifoners,  whom  they  had  taken  in  battle, 
and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  under  the  old  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  fon,  the  famous  Henry  Piercy,  fur- 
named  the  Hotfpur,  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels, 
chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With  equal 
good  fortune  Henry  fup.prefled  the  infurredtions  of  the  Welch, 
under  Owen  G'lendovver  ;  and  by  his  prudent  conceffions  to 
•his  parliament,  to  the  commons  particularly,  he  at  laft  con¬ 
quered  all  oppofition,  while,  to  falve  the  defedl  of  his  title, 
the  parliament  entailed  the  crown  upon  him,  and  the  heire 
male  of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  thereby  {hutting  out  all 
female  fucceflion.  The  young  duke  of  Rothfay,  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  (afterwards  James  I.  of  that  kingdom } 
falling  a  prifoner  into  Henry’s  hands  about  this  time,  was  of 
infinite  fervice  to  his  government;  and  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1413,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  13th  of 
his  reign,  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  his  fon,  and  fuccefforv 
the  prince  of  Wales,  difengage  himfelf  from  many  youthful 
•follies,  which  had  till  then  dify raced  his  condudl. 

The  Englifh  marine  was  now  fo  greatly  encreafed,  that  we 
find  an  Englifh  veflel  of  200  tons  in  the  Baltic,  and  many 
other  fhips  of  equal  burden,  carrying  on  an  immenfe  trade  all 
over  Europe,  but  with  the  Hanfe  towns  in  particular.  With 
regard  to  public  liberty,  Henry  IV.  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
was  the  firft  prince  who  gave  the  different  orders  in  parliament, 
-cfpecially  that  of  the 'commons,  their  due  weight.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  a  little  furprizing,  that  learning  was  at  this  time  at  a- 
much  lower  pafs  in  England,  and  all  over  Europe,  than  it 
had  been  200  years  before.  Bifhops,  when  teftifying  fynodal 
a£Is,  were  often  forced  to  do  it  by  proxy  in  the  following 

B  b  3  terms,. 


'Chrift,  he  pronounced  thefe  words,  which  I  {hall  give  in  the  original  language, 
becaufe  of  their  Angularity. 

In  the  name  of  Fadber ,  Son ,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  I  Henry  of  I^anc  after,  challenge  this 
•resume  of  Tnglande ,  and  the  crouny  ’with  all  the  membres,  and  the  appurtenances  ;  ah  T 
-that  am  defeendit  by  right  line  of  the  blode  (meaning  a  claim  in  right  ot  his  mother) 
coming  fro  the  gude  king  Henry  therde ,  and  throge  that  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hath 
fent  me,  • with  helps  tf  kyn,  and  of  my  friendes,  to  recover  it ;  the  ’which  rewatt 
foynt  to.bcondone  by  defaut  if  governance^  and  wdoyiug  of  the  gude  lowest 
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terms,  viz.  cc  As  I  cannot  read  my-felf,  N.  N.  hath  fubfcribed 
for  me  ;  or,  As  my  lord  biihop  cannot  write  himfelf,  at  his 
requeft  I  have  fubfcribed.” 

The  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  againft  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  V.  in  1413,  fo  greatly  had 
luxury  encreafed.  The  Lollards,  or  the  followers  of  Wick- 
lifF,  were  exceflively  numerous,  and  had  chofen  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle  for  their  head,  but  Henry  difperfed  them,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  their  leader.  Henry  next  turned  his  eyes  towards 
France,  which  he  had  many  incitements  for  invading.  He 
demanded  a  reftitution  of  Normandy,  and  other  provinces 
that  had  been  ravifhed  from  England  in  the  preceding  reigns  ; 
alfo  the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due  for  king  John's  ran- 
fom  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  availing  himfelf  of 
the  diftradted  {late  of  that  kingdom,  he  invaded  it,  where  he 
fir  ft  took  Harfleur,  and  then  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  which  equalled  thole  of  Crefiy  and  Poidliers  in 
glory  to  the  Englifh,  but  exceeded  them  in  its  confequences, 
on  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  French  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  other  great  noblemen,  who  were  there  killed.  Henry, 
who  was  as  great  a  politician  as  a  warrior,  made  fuch  alliances, 
and  divided  the  French  among  themfelves  fo  effedluaily,  that 
he  forced  the  queen  of  France,  whofe  hufband  Charles  VI. 
Was  a  lunatic,  to  agree  to  his  marrying  her  daughter,  the 
princefs  Catharine,  to  difmherit  the  dauphin,  and  to  declare 
Henry  regent  of  France  during  her  hufband’s  life,  and  him 
and  his  iflue  fucceftors  to  the  French  monarchy,  which  muft 
at  this  time  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the  Scots  (tho* 
their  king  frill  continued  Henry’s  captive)  furnifhed  the  dau¬ 
phin  with  vaft  fuppiies,  and  preferred  the  French  crown  for 
his  head.  Henry,  however,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris,  where  the  dauphin  was  proferibed  ;  and  after  receiving 
the  fealty  of  the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to  England  to 
levy  a  force,  that  might  crufh  the  dauphin  and  his  Scotch 
auxiliaries.  He  probably  would  have  been  fuccefsful,  had  he 
not  died  of  a  pleuritic  diforder,  in  1422,  the  34th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 

Henry  V’s  vaft  fuccefies  in  France  revived  the  trade  of 
England,  and  at  the  fame  time  encr*Fafed  and  eftahliined  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  Englifn  commonalty.  As  he 
died  when  he  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age,  it  is  hard  to 
fay,  if  he  had  lived,  whether  he  might  not  have  given  the  law 
to  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  was  then  greatly  di- 
ftradled  by  the  divifions  among  its  princes  :  but  whether  this 
would  have  been  of  fervice  or  prejudice  to  the  growing  liberties 
of  his  Engliih  fubjeds  we  cannot  determine. 
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By  an  authentic  and  exabt  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  t  e  crown  during  this  reign,  it  appears  that  they  amounted 
only  to  55,714!.  a  year,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
revenues  in  Henry  Ill’s  time,  and  the  kings  of  England  had 
neither  become  much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  courfe  of  200 
years.  The  ordinary  expences  of  the  government  amounted 
to  52,507  1.  fo  that  the  king  had  of  furplus  onlv  3,207  1.  for 
the  fupport  of  his  houlliold,  for  his  wardrobe,  for  trie  expence 
of  embailies,  and  other  articles.  This  fum  was  no  .vife  fuf- 
fcient  even  in  time  of  peace',  and  to  carry  on  his  wars,  this 
great  conqueror  was  reduced  to  many  jniferable  Ihifts  :  he 
borrowed  from  all  quarters]  he  pawned  his  jewels,  and  fome- 
times  the  crown  itfeif ;  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his  army  ;  and  he 
was  often  obliged  to  flop  in  the  midlt  of  his  career  of  victory, 
and  to  grant  truce  to  the  enemy.  I  mention  thefe  particulars, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  fimplicity  and  temperance  of 
our  predece-Tors  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  expences  of  the 
greatelt  king  in  Europe  were  not  fo  high  as  the  penfioh  of  a 
fuperannuated  courtier  of  the  prefent  age. 

It  required  a  prince  equally  able  as  Henry  IV.  and  V.  to 
confirm  the  title  of  the  Lancafter  houfe  to  the  throne  of  En°*- 
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land.  Henry  VI.  furnamed  of  Windfor,  was  no  more  than 
nine  months  old,  when  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  concluded  by  his  father  with  the  French  court,  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  as  well  as  of  England.  He 
wras  under  the  tuition  of  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Gloucelter,  both  of  them  princes  of  great  accomplifh- 
ments,  virtues,  and  courage,  but  unable  to  preferve  their 
brother’s  conquelts.  Up  n  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the 
affections  of  the  French  for  his  family  revised  in  the  perfon 
of  his  fon  and  fuccedbr,  Charles  VIE  The  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  who  was  regent  of  France,  performed  many  glorious 
actions,  and  at  laft  laid  fiege  to  Orleans,  wdiich,  if  taken, 
would  have  completed  the  conquelt  of  France.  The  fiege 
was  raifed  by  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  a  phenomenon  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  hiltory, 
being  born  of  the  lowed:  extraction,  and  bred  a  cow-keeper, 
and  fometimes  a  helper  in  {tables  at  public  inns.  She  mult, 
notwithltanding,  have  pofieiled  an  amazing  fund  of  fagacity 
as  well  as  valour.  After  an  unparalleled  train  of  glorious 
actions,  and  placing  the  crown  upon  her  fovereign’s  head,  the 
was  accidentally  taken  prifoner  by  the  Engliih,  wTho  burnt 
her  alive  for  being  a  witch  and  a  heretic. 

The  death  of  thedukeof  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  great  ally  of  theEnglifh,  with  Charles 
VIE  contributed  to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Engliih  intereft  in 
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France,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  fine  provinces  in  that  kqig* 
dom,  notwithftanding  the  amazing  courage  of  Talbot,  the 
firft  earl  of  Shrewfhury,  and  their  other  officers.  The  capital 
misfortune  of  England,  at  this  time,  was  its  difunion  at 
home.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  loft  his  authority  in  the 
government,  and  the  king  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  the 
needy  king  of  Sicily  ;  a  woman  of  a  high  fpirit,  but  an  im¬ 
placable  difpofition  ;  while  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  who 
was  the  richeft  fubjedt  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  prefided 
at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  by  his  avarice  ruined  the 
intereft  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Next  to  the 
cardinal,  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  was  the  molt  powerful  fubject  in  England.  He  was 
defcended  by  the  mother’s  fide  from  Lionel,  an  elder  fon  of 
Edward  III.  and  prior  in  claim  to  the  reigning  king,  who 
was  defcended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward’s  youngeft  fon, 
and  he  aitedted  to  keep  up  the  diftindtion  of  a  white  rofe,  that 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  being  red.  It  is  certain,  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  parliamentary  entail  of  the  crown  upon  the 
reigning  family,  and  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  forming  a 
party  to  affert  his  right,  but  adted  at  firft  with  a  moft  pro¬ 
found  diflimulation.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  a  favourite  of 
the  queen,  who  wa$  a  profeit  enemy  to  the  duke  of  York, 
but  being  impeached  in  parliament,  he  was  banifhed  for  five 
years,  and  had  his  head  ftruck  off  on  board  a  fhip  by  a  com¬ 
mon  failor.  This  was  followed  by  an  infurredtion  of  20,000; 
Kentifhmen,  headed  by  one  Jack  Cade,  a  man  of  low  con¬ 
dition,  who  fent  to  the  court  a  lift  of  grievances,  but  was 
fuppreffed  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the 
queen  feemed  to  be  perfectly  fecure  againft  the  duke  of  York. 
The  inglorious  management  of  the  Englilh  affairs  in  France 
befriended  him,  end  upon  his  arrival  in  England  fro***  Ire- 
land,  he  found  a  flrong  party  of  the  nobility  his  friends,  but 
being  confidered  as  the  fomenter  of  Cade’s  rebellion,  he  pro- 
left  the  moft  profound  reverence  to  Henry. 

The  perfons  in  high  power  and  reputation  in  England^ 
next  to  the  duke  of  York,  were  the  iearl  of  Salifbury,  and  his' 
fon  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  latter  had  the  greatefl  land 
cftate  of  any  fubje<5t  in  England,  and  his  vaft  abilities,  joined 
to  fome  virtues,  rendered  him  equally  popular.  Both  father 
and  fon  were  fecretly  on  the  fide  of  York  ;  and  during  a  fit  of- 
ijllnefs  of  the  king,  that  duke  was  made  protestor  of  the  realm. 
Both  Tides  now  prepared  for  arms,  and  the  king  recovering, 
the  queen,  with  wonderful  adlivity,  affembling  an  army,  the 
foyalifts  were  defeated  in  the  firft  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  and 
the  king  himfeif  was  taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  was 
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once  more  declared  prote&or  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  queen  refumed  all  her  influence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  king,  though  his  weaknefs  became  every  day 
more  and  more  vifible,  recovered  all  his  authority. 

The  duke  of  York  upon  this  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  in 
1459,  he  openly  claimed  the  crown,  and  the  queen  was  again 
defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  now  called  the 
King-maker.  A  parliament  upon  this  being  aflembled,  it  was 
enabled,  that  Henry  fhould  poffefs  the  throne  for  life,  but 
that  the  duke  of  York  fhould  fucceed  him,  to  the  exciufion  of 
all  Henry’s  ifl'ue.  All,  excepting  the  magnanimous  queen* 
agreed  to  this  compromife.  She  retreated  northwards,  and  the 
king  being  ftill  a  prifoner,  {he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  well,  that 
aflembling  a  frefh  army,  fire  fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  {lain  in  1460. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  though  the  duke  of  York, 
and  his  party,  openly  afierted  his  claim  to  the  crown,  they 
ftill  profefled  allegiance  to  Henry  ;  but  the  duke  of  York’s 
fon,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  prepared  to  revenge  his  father’s 
death,  and  obtained  feveral  vi&ories  over  the  royalifts.  The 
queen,  however,  advanced  towards  London,  and  defeating 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban’s, 
{he  delivered  her  hufband  ;  but  the  diforders  committed  by  her 
northern  troops  difgufted  the  Londoners  fo  much,  that  flip 
durft  not  enter  London,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  received 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1461,  while  the  queen  and  her  huf¬ 
band  were  obliged  to  retreat  northwards.  She  foon  raifed  an¬ 
other  army,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Towton,  the  moft  bloody 
perhaps  that  ever  happened  in  any  civil  war.  After  prodigies 
of  valour  had  been  performed  on  both  fides,  the  vidlory  re¬ 
mained  with  young  king  Edward,  and  near  40,000  men  lay 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Margaret  and  her  hufband  were 
once  more  obliged  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  met  with  a 
generous  protection. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  civil  war  was  carried 
on  with  greater  animofity,  than  any  perhaps  ever  known.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  as  blood  thirlly  as  her  opponents,  and  when  pri- 
foners  of  either  fide  were  made,  their  deaths,  efpecially  if 
they  were  of  any  rank,  were  deferred  only  for  a  few  hours. 

Margaret,  by  the  conceflions  flie  made  to  the  Scots,  foon 
raifed  a  frefh  army  there,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but 
met  with  defeat  upon  defeat,  till  at  lafl:  her  hufband,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Henry,  was  carried  prifoner  to  London. 

The  duke  of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  being  crowned  on 
the  29th  of  June,  fell  in  love  with,  and  privately  married 
Eli&$betha  the  widow  pf  Sir  John  Gray,  though  he  had  fome 
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time  before  fent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  demand  the  king  of 
France’s  filler  in  marriage,  in  which  embafiy  he  was  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  bringing  over  the  princefs 
into  England.  When  the  fecret  of  Edward’s  marriage  broke 
out,  the  haughty  earl,  deeming  himfelf  affronted,  returned  to 
England,  inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation  ;  and  from  being 
Edward’s  beff  friend  became  his  moil  formidable  enemy,  and 
gaining  over  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  was  made  pri- 
foncr,  but  efcaping  from  his  confinement,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  French  king  Lewis  XI.  declared  for  the  refloration 
of  Henry,  who  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  Edward  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  to  Holland.  Returning  from  thence,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  London,  under  pretence  of  claiming  his  dukedom 
of  York,  but  being  received  into  the  capital,  he  refumed  the 
exercife  of  royal  authority,  made  king  Henry  once  more  his 
prifoner,  and  defeated  and  killed  Warwick,  in  the  battle  of 
Barnet.  A  few  days  after  he  defeated  a  frefh  army  of  Lanca- 
ffrians,  and  made  queen  Margaret  prifoner,  together  with  her 
fon,  prince  Edward,  whom  Edward’s  brother,  the  duke  of 
Gloucefler,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  he  is  laid  (but  with 
no  great  drew  of  probability)  to  have  done  his  father  Henry 
VI.  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  few  days 
after,  in  the  year  147 1.  Edward  being  now  fettled  on  toe 
throne,  was  guilty  of  the  utmoll  cruelty  to  all  the  Lancaftrian 
party,  whom  he  put  to  death,  whenever  he  could  find  them, 
fo  that  they  were  threatened  with  utter  extermination. 

The  great  obje£I  of  his  vengeance  was  Henry,  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  He  was  defccnded  from  John  Beaufort,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  who  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  by  his  laft  wife  Catharine  Swineford,  but  born  in 
adultery,  during  her  hulband’s  life-time.  This  difability, 
however,  was  afterwards  removed,  both  by  the  pope  and  by 
the  parliament,  and  the  defendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
that  lady,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  were  declared  legitimate. 
The  laft  lord,  John,  duke  of  Somerfet,  left  a  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  was  married  to  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  their  fon  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards  Hen¬ 
ry  VII.)  who,  at  the  time  I  treat  of,  lived  in  France,  to 
fecure  himfelf  from  the  cruelty  of  Edward.  The  reader  may 
fee,  from  the  detail  of  this  important  genealogy,  that  the 
young  earl  of  Richmond  had  not  the  fmalleft  claim  in  blood 
(even  fuppofing  the  illegitimacy  of  his  anceftors  had  been  re¬ 
moved)  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  kingdom  of  England  was,  in  1474,  in  a  deplorable 
fituation.  The  king  was  immerfed  in  expenfive  and  criminal 
4  luxuries. 
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luxuries,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  great  men,  who, 
to  fupport  their  extravagancies,  became  penfioners  to  the 
French  king.  The  parliament  feemed  to  a£t  only  as  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  of  Edward’s  bloody  mandates.  The  bed:  blood  in 
England  was  fhed  on  fcaffolds,  and  even  the  duke  of  Clarence 
fell  a  vidtim  to  his  brother’s  jealoufy.  Edward,  partly  to 
amufe  the  public,  and  partly  to  fupply  the  vaft  expence  of  his 
court,  pretended  fometimes  to  quarrel,  and  fometimes  to  treat, 
with  France,  but  his  irregularities' brought  him  to  his  death 
(1483)  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-fecond 
of  his  age. 

Notwithftanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  England  encreafed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.  So  early  as  1440,  a  navigation  adt  was 
thought  of,  by  the  Englifh,  as  the  only  means  to  preferve  to 
themlelves  the  benefit  of  being  the  foie  carriers  of  their  own 
merchandize,  but  foreign  influence  prevented  Henry’s  palling 
the  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  invention  of  printing,  which 
v/as  imported  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  received 
fome  countenance  from  Edward,  is  the  chief  glory  of  hjs 
reign,  but  learning  in  general  was  then  in  a  poor  ftate  in 
England.  The  lord  Tiptoft  was  its  great  patron,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  firfi:  Englilh  nobleman,  who  cultivated  what 
are  now  called  the  belies  lettres.  The  books  printed  by  Cax¬ 
ton,  are  moltly  re-tranflations  or  compilations  from  the  French, 
or  Monkilh  Latin  ;  but  it  muil  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  literature,  after  this  period,  made  a  more  rapid  and 
general  progrefs  among  the  Englilh,  than  it  did  in  any  other 
European  nation. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons  by  his  queen,  who  had  exercifcd 
her  power  with  no  great  prudence,  by  having  nobilitated  many 
of  her  obfcure  relations.  Fier  eldeft  fon,  Edward  V.  was 
about  thirteen,  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucelter,  taking 
advantage  of  the  queen’s  unpopularity  among  the  great  men, 
found  means  to  baftardize  her  iffue,  by  acf  of  parliament, 
under  the  fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre-con tradt  between  their 
father  and  another  lady.  The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  was 
declared  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and,  at  laft,  accepted  of 
the  crown,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  Londoners,  having 
firfi:  put  to  death  all  the  nobility  and  great  men,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  well  affected  to  the  late  king’s  family.  Whether 
the  king,  and  his  brother,  were  murdered  in  the  Tower,  by 
his  direction,  is  doubtful.  The  moll  probable  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  clandeftincly  fent  abroad  by  his  orders,  and  that 
the  elder  died,  but  that  the  younger  furvived,  and  was  the 
fame  who  was  afterwards  well  known  by  the  nacre  of  Perkin 
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WarbccL  Be  this  as  it  will*  the  Engli(h  were  prepvfleffed 
{&  Rrongly  againR  Richard,  as  being  the  murderer  of  his 
nephews*  that  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  Rill  remained  in 
France,  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  remains  of 
Edward  IV’s  friends,  and  by  offering  to  marry  his  eldeR 
daughter,  he  was  encouraged  to  invade  England,  at  the  head  of 
about  2000  foreign  troops,  but  they  were  foon  joined  by  7000 
Englifh  and  Welch.  A  battle  between  him  and  Richard, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  enfued  at  Bofworth-field, 
in  which  Richard,  after  difplaying  moft  afionifhing  a&s  of 
perfonal  valour,  was  killed,  having  been  firR  abandoned  by 
a  main  divifion  of  his  army,  under  lord  Stanley,  and  his 
brother  in  the  year  1485. 

There  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  crimes  of  Richard 
have  been  exaggerated  by  hiRorians.  He  was  exemplary  in 
his  diRributive  juRice.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  great 
barons,  whofe  oppreffions  he  abolifhed,  and  was  a  father  to 
the  common  people.  He  founded  the  fociety  of  heralds,  an 
inRitution,  which,  in  his  time,  was  found  necefiary  to  prevent 
difputes  among  great  families.  During  his  reign,  fliort  as  it 
was,  we  have  repeated  inRances.  of  his  relieving  cities  and 
corporations  that  had  gone  into  decay.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  hardware  manufactures  of  all 
kind's,  and  for  preventing  their  being  imported  into  England, 
no  fewer  than  feventy-two  different  kinds  being  prohibited 
Importation  by  one  a<R.  He  was  the  firR  Englifh  king  who 
appointed!  a  conful  for  the  fuperintendency  of  Englifli  com¬ 
merce  abroad,  one  Stroxzi  being  nominated  for  Pifa,  with  an 
income  of  the  fourth  part  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  goods  of 
Engliflimen  imported  to  or  exported  from  thence.  I  fhall  not 
enter  into  the  fubjeCt  of  the  concern  he  had  in  the  fuppofed 
murder- of  his  two  nephews,  but  only  obferve,  that  the  tem¬ 
porizing  parliament,  by  baRardizing  them,  cut  them  off  from 
the  fucceflion  to  the  crown. 

Though  the  fame  a<R  of  baffardy  affeCted  the  daughters, 

well  as  the  fons  of  the  late  king,  yet  no  difputes  were 
raffed  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeR 
daughter  to  Edward  IV.  and  who,  as  had  been  before  con¬ 
certed,  married  Henry  of  LancaRer,  earl  of  Richmond, 
thereby  uniting  both  houfes,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the 
long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  contending  houfes  of  York 
and  LancaRer.  Henry,  however,  reRed  his  right  upon  con. 
cpseR,  and  feemed  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  advantages  of  his 
marriage.  He  was  the  moR  fagacious  monarch  that  ever  had 
reigned  in  England  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moR  jealous 
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e?uV:c  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV,  a  dole  pnloner  in 
the  Tower,  though  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  though  nothing 
was  alledged  againb  him  but  his  propinquity  to  the  houfe  of 
York.  He  was  the  firb  who  inftituted  that  guard  called  Yeo¬ 
men,  which  bill  fubfibs,  and  in  imitation  of  his  predeceffor., 
he  gave  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  dangerous  privileges 
alfumed  by  the  barons,  in  abolilhing  liveries,  and  retainers, 
by  which  every  malefadfor  could  baelter  himfelf  from  the  law* 
by  alfiuming  a  nobleman’s  livery,  and  attending  his  perfoiu 
Some  rebellions  happened  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but 
they  were  eafily  fupprelled,  as  was  the  impoifure  of  Lambert 
Sinmel,  who  pretended  to  be  the  imprifoned  earl  of  War¬ 
wick.  The  defpotic  court  of  bar  chamber,  owed  its  original 
to  Henry,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  muff  be  acknowledged* 
that  he  palled  many  acls,  especially  for  trade  and  navigation, 
that  were  highly  for  the  benefit  of  his  fubjedts.  They  ex¬ 
prebed  their  gratitude,  by  the  great  fupplics  and  benevolences 
they  afforded  him,  and  as  a  finibiing  broke  to  the  feudal 
tenures,  an  adf  palled  by  which  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of 
landed  intereb  were  at  liberty  to  fell  and  mortgage  their  lands, 
without  fines  or  licences  for  the  alienation. 

Th  is,  if  we  regard  its  conl'equences,  is  perhaps  the  mob 
important  adt  that  ever  palled  in  an  Engiilh  parliament,  th©'* 
its  tendency  feems  only  to  have  been  known  to  the  politic 
king.  Luxury,  by  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  the  difcovery  of 
America,  had  broken  with  irrefibible  force  into  England,  and 
monied  property  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  commons, 
the  ebates  of  the  barons  became  theirs,  but  without  any  of 
their  dangerous  privileges,  and  thus  the  baronial  powers  were 
ioon  extinguifhed  in  England* 

Henry,  after  encountering  and  furmounting  many  difficul¬ 
ties  both  in  France  and  Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  polfeffion 
of  his  throne,  by  a  young  man,  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  duke  of  York,  fecond  Ion  to  Edward  IV. 
and  was  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
Edward’s  fiber.  We  fhall  not  follow  the  adventures  of  this 
young  man,  which  were  various  and  uncommon,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  Engiilh,  with  the  courts  of  France 
and  Scotland,  believed  him  to  be  what  lie  pretended.  Henry 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  death  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother, 
but  never  did  it  to  the  public  fatisfadlion  ;  and  though  James 
IV.  of  Scotland  difmibed  Perkin  out  of  his  dominions,  being 
engaged  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Henry’s  eldeb  daughter 
yet  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  entertained  and  difmibed 
him,  it  is  plain  that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  reaj  duke  of 
York?  efpecially  as  he  refilled  to  deliver  up  his  perfon,  which 
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he  might  have  done  with  honour,  had  he  thought  him  an  fin— 
poftor.  Perkin,  after  various  unfortunate  adventures,  fell 
into  Henry’s  hands,  and  was  fhut  up  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  to  efcape  along  with  the  in¬ 
nocent  earl  of  Warwick,  for  which  Perkin  was  hanged,  and 
the  earl  beheaded.  It  is  faid,  that  Perkin  made  a  confeffion 
of  his  impoffors  before  his  death,  but  if  he  did,  it  might  have 
been  extorted  from  him,  either  upon  the  hope  of  pardon,  or 
the  fear  of  torture.  In  1499,  Henry’s  eldeff  fon,  Arthur, 
prince  of  Wales,  was  married  to  the  princefs  Catharine,  of 
Arragon,  daughter  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  he 
dvins;  foon  after,  fuch  was  Henry’s  reluctance  to  refund  her 
great  dowry,  that  he  confented  to  her  being  married  again  to 
his  fecond  foil,  then  prince  of  W ales,  on  pretence  that  the 
firft  match  had  not  been  confummated.  Soon  after,  Henry  V 
eldeft  daughter,  the  princefs  Margaret,  was  fent  with  a  moth 
magnificent  train  to  Scotland,  where  fhe  was  married  to  James 
IV.  Henry,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1509,  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign,  was 
pollelied  of  1, 800, 000 1.  flerling,  which  is  equivalent  to  five 
millions  at  p  refen  t,  fo  that  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
mailer  of  more  ready  money  than  all  the  kings  in  Europe  be¬ 
tides  poflefled,  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  being  then  only 
beginning  to  be  worked. 

i  have  already  mentioned  the  vafl  alteration  which  happened 
in  the  conflitution  of  England,  during  Henry  VIPs  reign. 
His  excefiive  love  of  money  was  the  probable  reafon  why  he 
did  not  become  mailer  of  the  Weft-Indies,  he  having  the  fi.rfit 
offer  of  the  difeovery  from  Columbus,  whofe  proposals  being 
rejedled  by  Henry,  that  great  man  applied  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  he  fet  out  upon  the  difeovery  of  a  new  world,  in 
the  year  1492,  which  he  effected  after  a  pafiage  of  33  days,, 
and  took  poffeiHon  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain.  Henry  however  made  amends  by  encou¬ 
raging  Cabot,  who  difeovered  the  main  land  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  1498,  and  we  may  obferve,  to  the  praife  of  this  king,' 
that  fometimes,  in  order  to  promote  commerce,  he  lent  to 
merchants  fums  of  money,  without  intereft,  when  he  knew, 
that  their  (lock  was  not  iufficient  for  thofe  enterprizes,  which 
they  had  in  view.  From  the  proportional  prices  of  living 
produced  by  Madox,  Fleetwood,  and  other  waiters,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  breeding  of  cattle  muff  have  been  prodigioufly  ad¬ 
vanced,  before  Henry’s  death  ;  an  inftance  of  this  is  given  in 
the  cafe  of  lady  Anne,  filler  to  Henry’s  queen,  who  had  an 
allowance  of  20s.  per  week,  for  her  exhibition,  fuftentation, 
and  convenient  diet  of  meat  and  drink  j  alfo,  for  two  gentle¬ 
women. 
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women,  one  woman  child,  one  gentleman,  one  yeoman,  and 
three  grooms  (in  all  eight  perfons)  51 1.  us.  8  d.  per  an¬ 
num,  lor  their  wages,  diet,  and  cloathing;  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  feven  horfes  yearly,  16I.  9s.  ^.d.  /,  e.  for  each 
horfe  2I.  7s.  od.  ^yearly,  money  being  ftill  if  times  as 
weighty  as  our  modern  filver  coin.  Wheat  was  that  year  no 
more  than  3s.  4d.  a  quarter,  which  anfwers  to  5s.  of  our 
money,  confequently  it  was  about  feven  times  as  cheap  as  at 
prefent ;  fo  that  had  all  other  neceflaries  been  equally  cheap, 
file  could  have  lived  as  well  as  on  1260 1.  10s.  bd^  of  our 
modern  money,  or  ten  times  as  cheap  as  at  prefent. 

The  fine  arts  were  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  1500,  as  in  any  European  country,  if 
we  except  Italy,  and  perhaps  no  prince  ever  entered  with 
greater  advantages  than  he  did  on  the  exercife  of  royalty. 
Young,  vigorous,  and  rich,  without  any  rival,  he  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  neg- 
lecled  thefe  advantages,  in  commerce,  with  which  his  father 
became  too  lately  acquainted.  Imagining  he  could  not  Hand 
in  need  of  a  fupply,  he  did  not  improve  Cabot’s  difeoveries, 
and  he  fuffered  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  to  be  engrofied  by- 
Portugal  and  Spain.  His  vanity  engaged  him  too  much  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  his  flatterers  encouraged  him 
to  make  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  all  France.  Thefe 
projects,  and  his  eftablifhing  what  is  properly  called  a  navy 
royal,  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the  nation  (a  meft  excel¬ 
lent  meafure)  led  him  into  incredible  expences.  He  was  on 
all  occafions  the  dupe  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  pooreft 
prince  in  Europe,  and  early  in  his  reign  he  gave  himfelf  al- 
moft  entirely  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  cardinal 
Wolfev.  While  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  his  lieute- 
nant,  the  earl  of  Surry,  conquered  and  killed  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  who  had  invaded  England,  and  he  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  German  empire,  during  its  vacancy,  but  foon 
refigned  his  pretentions  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
Charles  of  Auftria,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  elected  in  1519. 
Henry’s  conduct,  in  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  thofe. 
princes,  was  directed  by  Wolfey’s  views  upon  the  popedom, 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the  intereft  of  Charles,  but  find-, 
ing  himfelf  twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded  his  mafter  to  declare 
himfelf  for  Francis,  who  had  been  taken  prifener  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  Henry,  however,  continued  to  be  the  dupe  of  all 
parties,  and  to  pay  great  partyff  their  expences,  till  at  lafc.  he 
was  forced  to  lay  vaff  burdens  upon  his  fubjedls. 

Henry  continued  all  this  time  the  great  enemy  of  the  re¬ 
formation,  and  the  champion  of  the  popes,  and  the  Romilh 

.  church. 
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church.  He  wrote  a  book  again#  Luther,  about  the  year 
1521,  for  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith ,  which  his  fucceffors  retain  to  this  day  ;  but  about 
the  year  1527,  he  began  to  have  fome  fcruples  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother’s  widow.  I 
ihall  not  fay,  how  far  on  this  occafion  he  might  be  influenced 
fcy  the  charms  of  the  famous  Anne  Bullen,  maid  of  honour  to 
the  queen,  whom  he  married,  before  he  had  obtained  from 
Rome  the  proper  bulls  of  divorce  from  the  pone.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  he  met  with  in  this  procefs,  ruined  Wolfey,  who  died 
of  heart-break,  after  being  flript  of  his  immenfe  power  and 
pofleflions  ;  and  had  introduced  into  the  king’s  favour  Cranmer, 
^who  was  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

A  perplexing,  though  nice  conjuncture  of  affairs,  it  is  well 
known,  induced  Henry  at  la#  to  throw  off  all  relation  to  or 
dependence  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  about  a 
reformation,  in  which,  however,  many  of  the  Romifh  errors 
and  fuperftitions  were  retained.  Henry  never  could  have  ef¬ 
fected  this  mighty  meafure,  had  it  not  been  for  his  defpotic 
difpofition,  which  broke  out  on  every  occafion.  Upon  a 
flight  fufpicion  of  his  queen’s  inconftancy,  and  after  a  fham 
trial,  he  cut  off  her  head,  and  put  to  death  fome  of  her  neareft 
relations,  and  he  was  declared  arbitrary  by  repeated  acts  of 
parliament,  which  aflembled  only  as  a  board  to  execute  his 
pleafures.  The  difiblution  of  the  religious  houfes,  and  the 
immenfe  wealth  that  came  to  Henry,  by  feizing  all  the  eccle- 
iialtical  property  in  his  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  give  full 
fcope  to  his  fanguinary  difpofition,  fo  that  the  be#  and  mo# 
innocent  blood  of  England  was  daily  Hied  on  fcaffolds,  and 
Jfew  days  paffed  that  were  not  marked  with  fome  illuftrious 
vidtim  of  his  tyranny.  Among  others  was  the  aged  countefs 
of  Salifbury,  defcended  immediately  from  Edward  IV.  and 
mother  to  the  cardinal  Pole,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord 
Montague,  and  others  of  the  blood  royal,  for  holding  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  that  cardinal. 

His  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  family  ;  but  fhe  died  in  bringing  Edward  VI. 
into  the  world.  His  fourth  wife  was  Anne,  filter  to  the  duke 
of  Cleves.  He  difliked  her  fo  much,  that  he  fcarce  bedded 
with  her,  and  obtaining  a  divorce,  he  fuffered  her  to  refide  in 
England,  on  a  penfron  of  3000  1.  a  year.  His  fifth  wife  was 
Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whole  herd 
he  cut  off  for  ante-nuptial  incontinency.  His  la#  wife  was 
queen  Catherine  Par,  in  whofe  pofleflion  he  died,  after  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaping  being  brought  to  the  #ake  for  her  religious 
opinions^  which  favoured  the  reformation,  Henry’s  cruelty 
'  encreafed 
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crtcreafed  with  his  years,  and  was  now  exercifed  promifcuoufly 
on  Proteftants  and  Catholics.  Fie  put  the  brave  earl  of  Surry  to 
death  without  a  crime  being  proved  again#  him  ;  and  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  muff  have  fuffered  next  day,  had 
he  not  been  faved  by  Henry’s  own  death,  in  the  year  1547, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his  reign. 

The  ftate  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
is,  by  the  help  of  printing,  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged 
upon  here.  His  attention  to  the  naval  fecurity  of  England 
is  highly  commendable  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  employed 
the  defpotic  power  he  was  pofiefFed  of,  in  many  refpedts  for 
the  glory  and  intereft  of  his  fubjects.  Without  enquiring 
into  his  religious  motives,  it  muft  be  candidly  confeffed,  that 
had  the  reformation  gone  through  all  the  forms  prefcrihed  by 
the  laws,  and  the  courts  of  juihice,  it  probably  never  could 
have  taken  place,  or  at  leaft  not  for  many  years  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  Henry’s  perfonal  crimes  or  failings  might  have  been,  the 
partition  he  made  of  the  church’s  property  among  his  cour¬ 
tiers  and  favourites,  and  thereby  refeuing  it  from  dead  hinds, 
undoubtedly  promoted  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  England.  With 
regard  to  learning  and  the  arts,  Henry  was  a  generous  en- 
courager  of  both.  He  gave  a  penfion  to  Erafmus*  which  is 
another  name  for  learning  itfelf.  He  brought  to  England,  en¬ 
couraged,  and  protected  Hans  Holbein,  that  excellent  painter 
and  architect  ■  and  in  his  reign  noblemen’s  houfes  began  to 
have  the  air  of  Italian  magnificence  and  regularity.  He  was 
a  conftant  and  generous  friend  to  Cranmer  :  and  though  he 
was,  upon  the  whole*  rather  whimfical  than  fettled  in  his 
own  principles  of  religion,  he  advanced  and  encouraged  many 
who  became  afterwards  the  inflruments  of  a  more  pure  re¬ 
formation. 

In  this  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Englilh* 
Wales  was  united  and  incorporated  with  England.  Ireland 
was  created  into  a  kingdom,  and  Henry  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Ireland. 

Edward  VI.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death  ;  and  after  fome  difputes  were  over,  the  regency 
was  fettled  in  the  perfon  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Hertford,  af¬ 
terwards  the  proteebor  and  duke  of  Somerfet,  a  declared  friend 
and  patron  of  the  reformation,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  Much  of  the  popifh  leaven,  however,-  ftill  re¬ 
mained  in  the  council,  which  was  embroiled  at  once  with 
France  and  Scotland.  The  protedtor  marched  with  an  army 
into  Scotland,  to  force  that  people  to  give  their  young  qtreer? 
Mary,  only  child  of  James  V.-  in  marriage  to  Edward*  with  a 
view  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms,  a  meafure  which  the  late  king 
had  recommended  with  his  dying  breath  to  his  executors.  The 
Vox,.  I,  C  £  jpr®~ 
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prote&or  defeated  the  Scots  at  P  inkey,  but  the  match  never  took 
place;  and  the  factions  now  form  ingagainft  the  protedtor,  obliged 
him  to  return  with  his  army  to  England.  His  own  brother,  who 
had  married  the  queen  dowager,  was  at  the  head  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  {he  dying,  he  made  his  addreffes  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen.  This  gave  a  handle  to  the  pro¬ 
tedtor  to  bring  his  brother,  who  was  lord  admiral,  to  the  block, 
where  he  loft  his  head. 

The  reader  is  to  obferve  in  general,  that  the  reformation 
was  not  eftedted  without  many  public  difturbances,  The  com¬ 
mon  people,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  and  Edward,  being 
deprived  of  the  vaft  relief  they  had  from  abbeys  and  religious 
houfes,  and  being  ejedted  from  their  fmall  corn-growing  farms, 
had  often  taken  arms,  but  had  been  as  often  fuppreffed  by  the 
government ;  and  feveral  of  thele  infurredtions  were  crufhed 
in  this  reign.  A  war,  which  was  not  very  happily  managed, 
broke  out  with  Scotland  ;  and  the  protedtor,  who  was,  upon 
the  whole,  a  weak,  but  confcientious  man,  was  fo  intent  upon 
religion,  that  he  was  firft  driven  from  the  helm  of  ftate,  and 
then  loft  his  head  upon  a  fcaffold,  by  a  fadtion  formed  equally 
of  papifts  and  pretended  proteftants.  Dudley,  who  was  cre¬ 
ated  duke  of  Northumberland,  then  took  the  lead  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  drove  Edward,  who,  though  young,  meant 
extremely  well,  and  was  a  fincere  proteftant,  into  many  im¬ 
politic  adts,  fo  that  upon  the  whole  England  never  made  a 
poorer  figure  than  it  did  in  this  reign. 

The  reformation,  however,  went  on  rapidly,  through  the 
zeal  of  Cranmer,  and  other,  fome  of  them  foreign,  divines. 
In  fome  cafes,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  princefs  Mary, 
they  loft  fight  of  that  moderation,  which  the  reformers  had  before 
fo  ftrongly  recommended  ;  and  fome  cruel  fanguinary  execu¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  religion,  took  place.  Edward’s  youth 
excufes  him  from  blame,  and  his  charitable  endowments, 
which  ftill  exift  and  flourifh,  ihew  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart. 
He  died  of  a  deep  confumption  in  1553,  m  the  16th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  7th  of  his  reign. 

Edward,  on  his  death  bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  had 
made  a  very  unconftitutional  will,  for  he  fet  afide  his  filter 
Mary  from  the  fuccdfion,  which  was  claimed  by  lady  Jane 
Grey,  daughter  to  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  younger  filter  to 
Henry  VIII.  This  lady,  though  Ihe  had  fcarcely  reached  her 
17th  year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Englilh  nation  recognized  the  claim  of  the  princefs 
Mary,  who  cut  off  lady  Jane’s  head,  and  that  of  her  huf- 
band  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  who  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner. 
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Mary  being  thus  fettled  on  the  throne,  fupprefied  an  infur- 
iredlion  under  Wyat,  and  proceeded  like  a  female  fury  to  re- 
eflablifh  popery,  which  file  did  all  over  England.  She  re¬ 
called  cardinal  Pole  from  banifhment,  made  him  the  principal 
inftrument  of  her  cruelties,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  per¬ 
fection,  in  which  archbifhop  Cranmer,  the  bifhops  Ridley, 
Hooper,  and  Latimer,  and  many  other  illuflrious  confefl'ors  of 
the  Englifh  reformed  church,  were  confumed  ;  not  to  mention 
a  vafl  number  of  other  facrifices  of  both  fexes,  and  all  ranks, 
that  fufFered  through  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Bonner, 
bilhop  of  London,  and  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  were, 
under  Pole,  the  chief  executioners  of  her  bloody  mandates  ; 
and  had  fhe  lived,  fhe  would  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate 
all  her  proteflant  fubjedls. 

Mary  was  married  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  who,  like 
herfelf,  was  an  unfeeling  bigot  to  popery  j  and  the  chief  praife 
of  her  reign  is,  that  by  the  marriage  articles  provifion  was 
made  for  the  independency  of  the  Englifh  crown.  By  the  af- 
fiflance  of  troops,  which  fhe  furnifhed  to  her  hufband,  he 
gained  the  important  battle  of  St.  Quintin;  but  that  viXory 
was  fo  ill  improved,  that  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guife, 
foon  after  took  Calais,  'the  only  place  then  remaining  to  the 
Englifh  in  France.  This  lofs,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to 
cardinal  Pole’s  fecret  connexions  with  the  French  court,  is 
faid  to  have  broken  Mary’s  heart,  who  died  in  1558,  in  the 
42d  year  of  her  life,  and  6th  of  her  reign.  cc  In  the  heat  of 
her  perfecuting  flames,  (fays  a  contemporary  writer  of  credit) 
were  burnt  to  afhes,  5  bifhops,  21  divines,  8  gentlemen,  84 
artificers,  and  100  hufbandmen,  fervants,  and  labourers,  26 
wives,  20  widows,  9  virgins,  2  boys,  and  2  infants  ;  one  of 
them  whipped  to  death  by  Bonner,  and  the  other,  fpringing 
out  of  the  mother’s  womb  from  the  flake  as  fhe  burned,  thrown 
again  into  the  fire.” 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Bullen, 
mounted  the  throne  under  the  mofl  difcouraging  circum- 
flances,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Popery  was  the.eflablifhed 
religion  of  England ;  her  title  to  the  crown,  on  account  of 
the  circumflances  attending  her  mother’s  marriage  and  death, 
was  difputed  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  grand-child  to  Henry 
VIPs  eldefl  daughter,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ; 
and  the  only  ally  fhe  had  on  the  continent  was  Philip  king  of 
Spain,  who  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  popifh  caule,  both 
abroad  and  in  England.  Elizabeth  was  no  more  than  25  years 
of  age,  at  the  time  of  her  inauguration,  but  her  fufterings 
under  her  bigotted  filler,  joined  to  the  fuperiority  of  her  ge¬ 
nius,  had  taught  her  caution  and  policy,  and  file  foon  con¬ 
quered  all  difficulties,  Even  to  mention  every  glorious  aXion 
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of  her  reign,  would  far  exceed  my  bounds,  I  (hall  therefore 
here  only  touch  on  the  great  lines  of  her  government. 

In  matters  of  religion  lire  fueceeded  with  furprizing  facility, 
for  in  her  firft  parliament,  in  1559,  t^lc  ^aws  eftablifliing  po¬ 
pery  were  repealed,  her  fupremacy  was  reffored,  and  an  adl 
of  uniformity  palled  foon  after.  With  regard  to  her  title,  fhe 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  Hate  of  Scotland,  and  formed 
a  party  there,  by  which  Adary,  110W  become  the  widow  of 
Francis  II.  of  France,  was  obliged  to  renounce,  or  rather 
to  fufpend  her  claim.  Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  this, 
fent  troops  and  money,  which  fupported  the  Scotch  m&le- 
contents,  till  Mary’s  unhappy  marriage,  and  her  other  mis¬ 
fortunes  drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Elizabeth’s  dominions, 
where  fhe. had  been  often  promifed  a  fafe  and  an  honourable 
afylum.  It  is  well  known  how  unfaithful  Elizabeth  was  to 
this  profeiTion  of  friendship,  and  that  fhe  detained  the  un¬ 
happy  prifoner  18  years  in  England,  then  brought  her  to 
a  fham  trial,  pretending  that  Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  and, 
without  the  leaft  proof  of  guilt,  cut  off  her  head,  an  addion 
which  muff  have  tarniihed  all  the  glories  of  her  reign  had  it 
been  a  thoufand  times  more  fplendid  than  it  was. 

As  to  Elizabeth’s  affairs  with  Spain,  which  formed,  in 
fail,  the  main  bufmefs  of  her  government,  they  exhibit  dif¬ 
ferent  feenes  of  wonderful  events,  partly  arifing  from  her 
own  mafterly  conduct,  partly  from  'the  fagacity  of  her  ftatef- 
men*  and  partly  from  the  intrepidity  of  her  forces  by  lea  and 
lands 

The  fame  Philip,  who  had  been  the  hufband  of  her  late 
filler,  upon  Elizabeth’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  offered  to 
marry  her,  but  fhe  dextroufly  avoided  his  addreffes  ;  and  by  a 
train  of  fkilful  negociations  between  her  court  and  that  of 
France,  fhe  kept  the  balance  of  Europe  fo  undetermined ,  that 
fhe  had  leifure  to  unite  her  people  at  home,  and  to  eflablifh 
ah  excellent  internal  policy  in  her  dominions.  She  fometimes 
fupported  the  proteftants  of  France  ;  and  fhe  fometimes  gave 
the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alenzon  the  ftrongefl  affurances  that 
one  or  other  of  them  fhould  be  her  hufband  ;  by  which  fhe 
kept  that  court,  who  dreaded  Spain,  at  the  fame  time  in  fo 
good  humour  with  her  government,  that  it  (hewed  no  refent- 
ment  when  fhe  cut  off  queen  Mary’s  head. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  arts,  which  had  amufed  and  baffled  him  in  every  quarter; 
it  is  well  known  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  immenfe  fums  which 
he  drew  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  equipping  the  mod  formi¬ 
dable  armament  that  perhaps  ever  had  been  put  to  fea,  and  a 
numerous  army  of  veterans,  under  the  prince  of  Parma,  the 
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beft  captain  of  that  age;  and  that  he  procured  a  papal  bull  for 
abfolving  Elizabeth’s  fubjedls  from  their  allegiance.  No 
reader  can  be  fo  uninformed  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  confe¬ 
rences,  that  the  largenefs  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  proved  difad- 
vantageous  to  them  on  the  leas  where  they  engaged  ;  that  the 
lord  admiral  Howard,  and  the  brave  fea-officers  under  him, 
engaged,  beat,  and  chafed  the  Spanifh  fleet  for  feveral  days, 
and  that  the  Teas  and  tempefts  fmithed  the  deftrudfion  which 
the  Englifh  arms  had  begun,  and  that  few  of  the  Spanifh  fhips 
recovered  their  ports.  Next  to  the  admiral  lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  captain  Hawkins,  and  captain 
Forbifher,  diftin<ruifhed  themfelves  ag-ainft  this  formidable  in- 
vafion,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  loft:  81  fhips  of 
war,  large  and  fmall,  and  13,500  men. 

Elizabeth  had  for  fome  time  fupported  the  revolt  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers  from  Philip,  and  had  fent  them  her  favourite,  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  who  adled  as  her  viceroy  and  general  in  the  Low 
Countries..  Though  Leicefter  behaved  ill,  yet  her  meafures 
were  fo  wife,  that  the  Dutch  eftablifhed  their  independency 
upon  Spain,  and  then  fhe  fent  forth  her  fleets  under  Drake, 
Raleigh,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  other  gallant  naval 
officers,  into  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  from  whence  they 
brought  prodigious  treafures  taken  from  the  Spaniards  into 
England, 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  young  earl  of 
Efl'ex  became  Elizabeth’s  chief  favourite,  and  commanded  the 
land  forces  in  a  joint  expedition  with  the  lord  admiral  Howard, 
in  which  they  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Cadiz  in  Spain, 
deftroyed  the  fhips  in  the  harbour,  and  did  other  damage  to  the 
Spaniards,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats. 

Elizabeth  in  her  old  age  grew  diftruftful,  pceyifh,  and  jea-? 
lous.  Though  file  undoubtedly  loved  the  earl  of  Effex,  fhe 
teized  him  by  her  capricioufnefs  into  the  madnefs  of  taking 
arms,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  She  complained  that  fhe  had 
been  betrayed  into  this  fanguinary  nieafure,  and  this  occafioned 
a  finking  of  her  fpirits,  which  brought  her  to  her  grave  in 
1603,  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  reign,  hav¬ 
ing  previoufly  named  her  kinfman  James  VI.  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  foil  to  Mary,  for  her  fucceflor. 

The  above,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  form  the  great  lines  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  from  them  may  be  traced,  either  im¬ 
mediately  or  remotely,  every  a£t  of  her  government.  She  fup¬ 
ported  the  proteftants  in  Germany  againft  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria\,  of  which  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  was  the  head.  She 
crufhed  the  papifts  in  her  own  dominions  for  the  fame  rcafon, 
3ild  made  a  further  reformation  in  the  church  of  England,  in 
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which  ftate  it  has  remained  ever  fince.  In  1600  the  Englifh  Eaft- 
India  company  received  its  firft  formation,  that  trade  being 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  (in  confequence  of  their 
having  firft  difcovered  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope)  who  at  that  time  were  fubjeCts  to  Spain  ;  and  factories 
were  eftablifhed  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Amboyna,  Java, 
and  Sumatra. 

Before  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  kings  of  England  had 
nfually  recourfe  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary  loans  ; 
and  their  credit  was  fo  low,  that,  befides  the  exorbitant  in- 
tereft  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  city 
of  London  join  in  the  fecurity.  The  trade  to  Turkey  was 
begun  about  1583  ;  and  that  commerce  was  immediately  con¬ 
fined  to  a  company  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time, 
the  Grand  Signior  had  always  conceived  England  to  be  a  de¬ 
pendant  province  of  France.  About  1590  there  were  in  Lon¬ 
don  four  perfons  only  rated  in  the  fubfidy  book  fo  high  as  400  L 
In  1567  there  were  found  on  enquiry  to  be  4851  ftrangers  of 
all  nations  in  London,  of  whom  3838  were  Flemings,  and 
only  58  Scots. 

As  to  Elizabeth’s  internal  government,  the  fuccefTes  of  her 
reign  have  difguifed  it,  for  fhe  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to 
personal  liberty,  and  fhe  was  guilty  of  many  ftretches  of  power 
againft  the  moil  facred  rights  of  Englifhmen.  Before  I  clofe 
this  fhort  account  of  her  reign,  I  am  to  obferve,  that  through 
the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Irifh  Roman  catholics, 
fhe  found  great  difficulty  to  keep  that  ifland  in  fubje&ion, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  her  government  there  had  gone 
into  great  diforder. 

We  can  fcarce  require  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  Englifh 
began  to  be  tired  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  teftified  by  all 
ranks  at  the  acceffion  of  her  fucceftbr,  notwithftanding  the 
long  inveterate  animofities  between  the  two  kingdoms.  James 
was  far  from  being  deftitute  of  natural  abilities  for  govern¬ 
ment,  but  he  had  received  wrong  impreftions  of  the  regal  of¬ 
fice,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity,  learning, 
and  political  talents.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  mounted 
the  Englifh  throne  under  a  full  conviction  that  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  all  the  unconftitutional  powers  that  had  been  exer- 
cifed  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  houfe  of  Tudor ;  and  while  he 
was  boafting  of  an  almoft  unlimited  prerogative,  there  was 
not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  regiment  in  England  to  maintain  his 
extenftve  claim.  ;  a  fufficicnt  proof  that  he  fincerely  believed 
his  pretenfions  to  be  well  grounded.  He  made  no  allowance 
for  the  glories  of  Elizabeth ;  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  dif¬ 
guifed  her  moft  arbitrary  a£ts  j  and  none  for  the  free,  liberal 
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fentiments  which  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  learning 
■had  diffufed  through  England.  It  is  needlefs,  perhaps,  to 
.point  out  the  vaft  encreafe  of  property  through  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation,  which  enabled  the  Englifli  at  the  fame  time  to  defend 
their  liberties.  James’s  firft  attempt  of  great  confequence  wa$ 
to  effedt  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  though 
he  failed  in  this  through  the  averfion  of  the  Englifli  to  that 
meafure,  he  fliewed  no  violent  refentment  at  the  difappoint- 
ment.  It  was  an  advantage  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
jreign  that  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Spain  were  thought  to  be  his 
enemies  ;  and  this  opinion  was  increafed  by  the  difcovery  and 
defeat  of  the  gun-powder  treafon  *. 

I  have  taken  notice,  in  feveral  preceding  parts  of  this  work, 
of  the  vaft  obligations  which  commerce  and  colonization 
owed  to  this  prince ;  and,  in  fail,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
.all  the  advantages  which  the  Englifh  have  reaped  from  either. 
That  his  pedantry  was  ridiculous  cannot  be  denied  •  and  it  is 
.certain  that  he  had  no  juft  ideas  of  the  Englifh  conftitutioa 
.and  liberties.  This  led  him  into  many  abfurd  difputes  with 
his  parliament,  and  has  thrown  a  moft  difagreeable  fliade  upon 
his  memory.  Without  enquiring  from  what  motive  his  love 
of  peace  proceeded,  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  pro- 
.dudtive  of  many  bleffings  to  England  ;  and  though  his  per¬ 
petual  negociations  have  given  rife  to  much  fatire  againft  his 
perfon  and  government,  yet  they  were  Jefs  expenfive  and  de- 

C  c  4  ftrucfive 


*  This  was  a  fcheme  of  the  Roman  catholics  to  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  it  was  alfo  expefted  that 
the  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales,  would  be  prefent.  The  manner  of  enlifting  any 
new  confpirator  was  by  oath,  and  adminiftring  the  facrament ;  and  this  dreadful  fe- 
cret,  after  being  religioufly  kept  near  18  months,  was  happily  difcovered  in  the 
following  manner:  about  ten  days  before  the  long  wifhed  for  meeting  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  a  Roman  catholic  peer  received  a  letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his 
fervant  by  an  unknown  hand,  earneftly  advifing  him  to  fhift  off  his  attendance  on 
parliament  at  that  time,  but  which  contained  no  kind  of  explanation.  The  nobleman, 
though  he  confidered  the  letter  as  a  foolifh  attempt  to  frighten  and  ridicule  him, 
thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who  ftudying  the  contents  with  more  atten- 
tion,  began  to  fufpeft  fome  dangerous  contrivance  by  gun-powder  ;  and  it  was  judged 
advifable  to  infpeft  all  the  vaults  below  the  houfes  of  parliament,  but  the  fearch  was 
purpofely  delayed  till  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  meeting,  when  a  juftice  of 
peace  was  fent  with  proper  attendants,  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault  under  the  upper 
Jioufe,  finding  one  Fawkes,  who  had  juft  finished  all  his  preparations,  he  imme¬ 
diately  feized  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcovered  in  the  vault  36  barrels  of 
powder,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  under  faggots  and  piles  of  wood.  The 
match,  with  every  thing  proper  for  letting  fire  to  the  train,  were  found  in  Fawkes’s 
pocket,  whofe  countenance  befpoke  his  favage  difpofition,  and  who,  after  regretting 
that  he  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  deftroying  fo  many  heretics,  made  a  full  difeo- 
very  5  and  the  confpirators,  who  never  exceeded  So  in  number,  being  feized  by  the 
■  country  people,  confeffed  their  guilt,  and  were  executed  in  different  parts  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Notwithftanding  this  horrid  crime,  the  bigotted  catholics  were  fo  devoted  to. 
.Garnet,  a  iefuit,  one  of  the  confpirators,  that  they  fancied  miracles  to  be  wrought 
•  by  his  blood,  and  in  Spain  he  was  confidered  as  a  martyr. 
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ftruCtive  to  his  people  than  any  wars  he  could  have  entered 
into.  He  reftored  to  the  Dutch  their  cautionary  towns,  upon 
difcharging  part  of  the  mortgage  that  was  upon  them  ;  but  he 
procured  from  Spain  at  the  fame  time  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  ipdepend  ncy. 

James  gave  his  daughter  the  princefs  Elizabeth  in  marriage 
to  the  eleCtor  palatine,  the  mod  powerful  proteflant  prince  in 
Germany,  and  he  focn  after  affirmed  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
“The  memory  of  James  has  been  much  abujfed  for  his  tame  be¬ 
haviour  after  that  prince  had  loft  his  kingdom  and  electorate 
by  the  imperial  arms  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  he  always 
oppofed  his  fon-in-law’s  ailuming  the  crown  of  Bohemia  ;  that 
had  he  kindled  a  war  to  reinftate  him  in  that  and  his  electo¬ 
rate,  he  probably  would  have  flood  fingle  in  the  fame,  except¬ 
ing  the  feeble  and  uncertain  affiftance  he  might  have  received 
from  the  ele&or’s  dependents  and  friends  in  Germany.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  is  more  certain  than  that  James  furnifhed  the 
elector  with  large  firms  of  money  to  retrieve  them,  and  that  he 
aCtually  railed  a  regiment  of  2200  men,  under  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  who  carried  them  over  to  Germany,  where  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  under  the  marquis  of  Anfpach,  refufed  to  fecond  them 
againft  Spinola  the  Spanilh  general,  and  that  the  eleCtor  hurt 
his  own  caufe  by  not  giving  the  brave  count  Mansfield  the 
command  of  his  troops  inflead  of  Anfpach. 

James  has  been  greatly  and  juftly  blamed  for  his  partiality 
po  favourites.  His  firft  was  Robert  Car,  a  private  Scotch  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  was  raifed  to  be  firft  minifter  and  earl  of  Somer¬ 
set.  He  married  the  countels  of  Efiex,  who  had  obtained  a 
fliyorce  from  her  hufband,  and  was  with  her  found  guilty  of 
poifoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  theTower;  but  James,  con¬ 
trary  as  is  faid  to  a  folemn  oath  he  made,  pardoned  them  both. 
His  next  favoiirite  was  George  Villiers,  a  private Englifh  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  upon  Somerfet’s  difgrace,  was  admitted  to  art 
pnufual  fhare  of  favour  and  familiarity  with  his  Sovereign* 
James  had  at  that  time  formed  a  fyftem  of  policy  for  at¬ 
taching  himfelf  intimately  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it  might 
affift  him  in  recovering  the  palatinate ;  and  to  this  fyftem  he 
had  facrificed  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  3,  charge  of 
having  committed  fioftilities  againft  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in 
the  Weft-Indie^.  James  having  loft  his  eldeft  fon  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  had  an  invincibly  antipathy  to  a  popifli 
match,  threw  his  eyes  upon  the  infanta  of  Spain,  as  a  proper 
wife  for  his  fon  Charles,  who  had  fucceeded  to  that  principa¬ 
lity.  Buckingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite  with  the  fon 
%$  with  the  father,  fell  in  with  the  prince’s  romantic  humour, 
and  againft  the  king’s  will  they  travelled  in  difguife  to  Spain, 

where 
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where  a  mofl  folemn  farce  of  caurtfhip  was  played,  but  the 
prince  returned  without  his  bride,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
royal  partiality  in  his  favour,  the  earl  of  Briftol,  who  was 
then  ambafiador  in  Spain,  would  probably  have  brought  Buck¬ 
ingham  to  the  block. 

James  was  all  this  while  perpetually  jarring  with  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  whom  he  could  not  perfuade  to  furnifh  money  equal  to 
his  demands  ;  and  at  lad:  he  agreed  to  his  fon’s  marrying  the 
princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  filler  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter 
to  Henry  the  Great  of  France.  James  died  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  match,  and  it  is  thought  that  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  difcarded  Buckingham.  His  death  happened  iu 
1625,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England 
of  22  years.  As  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  learning  under 
his  reign,  it  has  been  already  defcribed.  James  encouraged 
and  employed  that  excellent  painter  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as 
well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  reftored  the  pure  tafle  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  England.  His  was  the  golden  reign  for  theological 
learning;  and  under  him  poetical  genius,  though  not  much 
encouraged  at  court,  arrived  at  its  vertical  point. 

Charles  I.  was  unfortunate  in  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Henrietta  Maria.  He  feems  to  have  been  but  a  cold  lover, 
and  he  quarrelled  with  and  fent  back  her  favourite  attendants 

I 

a  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  England.  On  the  other  hand 
fhe  had  a  high  fpirit,  dildained  and  dilliked  every  thing  that 
was  incompatible  in  government  with  her  Italian  and  arbitrary 
education,  and  was  a  difagreeable  wife,  notwithflanding  her 
hufband’s  fubmiffion  and  tendernefs.  The  fpirit  of  the  people 
had  forced  the  late  king  into  a  breach  with  Spain,  and  Charles 
early  gave  fuch  indications  of  his  partiality  for  Buckingham, 
and  his  own  defpotic  temper,  that  the  parliament  was  remifs  in 
furnifhing  him  with  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  a 
fhort  time  Buckingham  perfuaded  Charles  to  take  the  part  of 
the  French  Hugonots,  in  their  quarrel  with  that  crown.  They 
were  fo  ill  fupported,  though  Charles  was  fincere  in  ferving 
them,  that  RocheJLe  was  reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the 
proteflant  interefl  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  in  France. 
The  blame  of  all  the  public  mifcarriages  and  difgraces  was 
thrown  by,  the  almoft,  unanimous  voice  both  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  people  upon  the  favourite ;  but  he  fheltered  himfelf 
from  their  vengeance  under  the  royal  protection  till  he  was 
murdered  by  one  Felton,  a  fubaltern  officer,  as  he  was  ready 
to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  foon  after  furren- 
dered  to  cardinal  Richlieu. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  happened  in 
1628,  did  not  deter  Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings, 

which 
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which  the  Englifh  patriots  in  that  enlightened  age  considered 
as  fo  many  a£ls  of  tyranny.  He,  without  authority  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  laid  arbitrary  impofitions  upon  trade,  which  were  re¬ 
futed  to  be  paid  by  many  of  the  merchants  and  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons.  Some  of  them  were  imprifoned,  and 
the  judges  were  checked  for  admitting  them  to  bail.  The 
houfe  of  commons  refented  thofe  proceedings  by  drawing  up 
a  protefl,  and  denying  admittance  to  the  gentleman-ufher  of 
the  black  rod,  who  came  to  adjourn  them,  till  it  was  finifhed. 
This  ferved  only  to  widen  the  breach,  and  the  king  diffolved 
the  parliament,  after  which  he  exhibited  informations  again# 
nine  of  the  moft  eminent  members,  among  whom  was  the  great 
Mr.  Selden.  They  objected  to  the  jurifdidfion  of  the  court, 
but  their  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  they  were  fent  to  prifon 
during  the  king's  pleafure. 

Every  thing  now  operated  towards  the  deftrudlion  of  Charles. 
The  commons  had  voted  him  no  money  even  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  his  houfhold,  and  prefuming  on  what  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  reigns  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  imperfectly, 
or  not  at  all  underflood,  he  levied  money  upon'  monopolies  of 
fait,  foap,  and  fuch  neceffaries,  and  other  obfolete  claims,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  knighthood.  His  government  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  unpopular.  Burton,  a  divine,  Prynne,  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  Boflwick,  a  phyfician,  all  of  them  men  of  mean 
parts,  but  defperately  refolute  and  fiery,  founded  the  trumpet 
of  fedition,  and  their  punifhments  were  fo  fevere  that  they 
encreafed  the  unpopularity  of  the  government.  Unfortunately 
for  Charles,  he  put  his  confcience  into  the  hands  of  Laud, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  great  a  bigot  as  him- 
felf,  both  in  church  and  flate.  Laud  advifed  him  to  perfecute 
the  puritans,  and  to  introduce  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
England  into  Scotland.  The  Scots  upon  this  formed  fecret 
connections  with  the  difcontented  Englifh,  and  invaded  Eng¬ 
land,  where  Charles  was  fo  ill-ferved  by  his  officers  and  his 
army,  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious  peace  with 
the  Scots  ;  but  neither  party  being  fincere  in  observing  the 
terms,  and  Charles  difcovering  that  fome  of  their  great  men 
had  offered  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  he  raifed  a  frefh  army  by  virtue  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive.  All  his  preparations,  however,  were  baffied  by  the  Scots, 
who  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Newcaflle  and  Durham,  and 
being  now  openly  befriended  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  they 
obliged  the  king  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

Charles  did  this  with  fo  bad  a  grace,  though  he  took  a 
journey  to  Scotland  for  that  purpofe,  that  it  did  him  no  fer- 
vice  i  on  the  contrary  it  encouraged  the  commons  to  rife  in 

their 
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their  demands.  He  had  made  Wentworth  earl  of  Strafford,  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  prefident  of  the  council  of  the  north, 
and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  generally  believed 
to  be  the  firft  miniller  of  ftate.  Strafford  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  oppofition,  and  by  changing  his  party  he  became  fo 
much  the  object  of  public  deteftation,  that  they  forced  Charles 
in  an  illegal  and  imperious  manner  to  confent  to  the  cutting 
off  his  head  ;  and  Laud  loft  his  foon  after  in  like  manner.  j 

Charles,  upon  various  occafions,  faw  the  neceftity  of  mode¬ 
ration,  and  fought  to  recover  the  affections  of  his  people,  firft: 
by  pafling  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  afterwards  agreeing  to  other 
popular  demands  made  by  the  commons.  Thefe  compliances  did 
him  no  fervice.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  where  the  pro- 
teftants  were  maffacred  by  thepapifts,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  perfuade  the  public  that  Charles  fecretly  favoured  them  out 
of  hatred  to  his  Englifh  fubjeCts.  The  bifhops  were  expelled 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Englifh  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  ftill  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  difcontented  Scots. 
Charles  was  ill  enough  advifed  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  demanded  that  lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr. 
Hampden,  Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hafelrig,  and  Mr.  Stroud, 
fhould  be  apprehended,  but  they  previoufly  had  made  their 
efcape.  This  ad  of  Charles  was  refented  as  high  treafon 
againft  his  people,  and  the  commons  reje&ed  all  the  offers  of 
fatisfadtion  he  could  make  them.  The  city  of  London  took 
the  alarm,  and  the  accufed  members  into  its  protedion.  The 
train-bands  were  railed,  and  the  mobs  were  fo  unruly,  that 
Charles  removed  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton-court,  and  from 
thence  into  Yorkfhire,  where  he  raifed  an  army  to  face  that 
which  the  parliament,  or  rather  the  houfe  of  commons,  had 
raifed  in  and  about  London. 

That  the  nation  in  general  did  not  think  their  liberties  in 
danger,  or  that  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  appears  from  the  ala¬ 
crity  and  numbers  with  which  he  was  lerved,  and  which  was 
compofed  of  three-fourths  of  the  landed  property  of  England. 
The  parliament,  however,  took  upon  themfelves  the  executive 
power,  and  were  favoured  by  many  of  the  trading  towns  and 
corporations,  but  its  great  refource  lay  in  London.  The 
king’s  general  was  the  earl  of  Lindfey,  a  brave,  but  not  an 
enterprizing  commander,  but  he  had  great  dependence  on  his 
nephews  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  to  the  eleeftor 
palatine,  by  his  fifter  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  fenfe  of  honour  which  prevailed  among  the 
king’s  officers  was  too  ftrong  for  the  principles  on  which  the 
parliament  forces  fought,  but  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  catching 
the  latter.,  it  became  too  powerful  for  honour.  The  earl  of 
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Efiex  was  made  general  under  the  parliament,  and  the  firft 
battle  was  fought  at  Edge-hill  in  Warwicklhire,  in  October 
1642  ;  but  both  parties  claimed  the  vidtory,  though  the  ad¬ 
vantage  lay  with  Charles,  for  the  parliament  was  fo  much  dif- 
treffed,  that  they  invited  the  Scots  to  come  to  their  affiftance, 
and  they  accordingly  invaded  England  anew,  with  about  20,000 
horfe  and  foot.  Charles  attempted  to  remove  the  parliament 
to  Oxford,  where  many  members  of  both  houfes  met  j  but  his 
enemies  continued  hill  fitting  at  Weftminfter,  where  they 
profecuted  their  animofities  againft  the  royalifts  with  great 
fury.  The  independent  party,  which  had  fcarcely  before  been 
thought  of,  began  now  to  unmafk  themfelves  and  to  figure  at 
Weftminfter.  They  equally  hated  the  prelbyterians,  who  till 
then  had  conducted  the  rebellion,  as  they  did  the  royalifts, 
and  fuch  was  their  management,  under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  a  plan  was  formed,  for  difmif- 
fing  the  earls  of  Eilex,  and  Manchefter,  and  the  heads  of  the 
prelbyterians,  from  the  parliament’s  fervice,  and  for  intro¬ 
ducing  Fairfax,  who  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  more  ma¬ 
nageable,  though  a  prefbvterian,  and  fome  independent  officers. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  war  went  on  with  unremitting  fury  on 
both  fides.  Two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which 
the  advantage  inclined  to  the  king.  He  had  likewife  many 
other  fucceffcs.,  and  having  defeated  Sir  William  Waller,  he 
purfued  the  earl  of  Eflex,  who  remained  ftill  in  command,  into 
Cornwall,  from  whence  he  was  obliged  to  efcape  by  fea,  but 
his  infantry  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  to  the  royalifts, 
though  his  cavalry  delivered  themfelves  by  their  valour. 

The  firft  fatal  blow  the  king’s  army  received,,  was  at  Mar- 
fton-moor,  where,  through  the  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert, 
the  earl  of  Manchefter  defeated  the  royal  army,  of  which  4000 
were  killed,  and  1500  taken  prifoners.  This  victory  was  ow¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  the  courage  and  condudt  of  Cromwell,  and  tho* 
it  might  have  been  retrieved  by  the  fucceffes  of  Charles  in  the 
weft,  yet  his  whole  condudi  was  a  firing  of  miftakes,  till  at 
laft,  his  affairs  became  irretrievable.  It  is  true,  many  trea¬ 
ties  of  peace,  particularly  one  at  Uxbridge,  were  fet  on  foot 
during  the  war,  and  the  heads  of  the  prelbyterian  party  would 
have  agreed  to  terms,  that  would  have  bounded  the  king’s 
prerogative.  They  were  outwitted,  betrayed,  and  overruled, 
by  the  independents,  who  were  affifted  by  the  ftiftnefs,  and 
unamiable  behaviour  of  Charles  himfelf.  In  fliort,  the  inde-: 
pendents  at  laft  fucceeded,  in  perfuading  the  members  at  Weft- 
mi  niter,  that  Charles  v/as  not  to  be  trufted,  whatever  his  con- 
ceffions  might  be.  From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the  rova- 
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lifts  rulhed  into  rpm.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  whofe  father,  lord 

Fairfax* 
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Fairfax,  remained  in  the  north,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
which  was  now  new  modelled,  fo  that  Charles  by  piecemeal 
loll  all  his  towns  and  forts,  and  was  defeated  by  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  owing  partly  as 
ufual  to  the  mifconduCt  of  prince  Rupert.  This  battle  was 
followed  by  frefh  misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  only  place  where  he  thought  he  could  be  fafe. 

The  Scots  were  then  befieging  Newark,  and  no  good  un- 
derkanding  fubfiked  between  them  and  the  Englifh  parliamen¬ 
tarians,  but  the  bek  and  molt  loyal  friends  Charles  had, 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  their  pence.  In  this  melancholy 
fkuation  of  his  affairs,  he  efcaped  in  difguife  from  Oxford  to 
thg  Scotch  army  before  Newark,  upon  a  promife  of  protection. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  fo  intimidated,  by  the  refolutions 
of  the  parliament  at  Wekminker,  that  they  put  the  perfon  of 
Charles  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament’s  commiffioners,  not 
fufpeCting  the  fatal  confequences. 

The  prefbyterians  now  faw,  more  than  ever,  the  neceffity  of 
.making  peace  with  the  king,  but  they  were  no  longer  makers* 
being  forced  to  receive  laws  from  the  army,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dents.  The  latter  now  avowed  their  intentions.  They  firft 
by  force  took  Charles  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commiflioners  in 
June  1647,  and  then  dreading  that  a  treaty  might  kill  take 
place  with  the  king,  they  imprifoned  41  of  the  prefbyterian 
members,  voted  the  houfe  of  peers  to  be  ufelefs,  and  that  of 
the  commons  was  reduced  to  150  independents,  and  mok  of 
them  officers  of  the  army.  In  the  mean  while  Charles,  who 
unhappily  promifed  himfelf  relief  from  thofe  difientLons,  was 
carried  from  prifon  to  prifon,  and  fometimes  cajoled  by  the 
independents,  with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  always  narrowly 
watched.  Several  treaties  were  let  on  foot,  but  all  mifearried, 
and  he  had  been  imprudent  enough,  after  his  effecting  an 
fcfcape,  to  put  himfelf  into  colonel  Hammond’s  hands,  the  par¬ 
liament’s  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Wight.  A  frefh  negociation 
was  begun  and  almok  fmifhed,  when  the  independents,  dread¬ 
ing  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people  for  peace,  once  more 
feized  upon  the  king’s  perfon,  brought  him  a  prifoner  to  Lon¬ 
don,  carried  him  before  a  mock  court  of  jukice,  of  their  own 
ereCting,  and  after  a  fham  trial,  his  head  Was  cut  off,  before 
his  own  palace  at  Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648-9, 
being  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign. 

Charles  is  allowed  to  have  had  many  virtues,  and  there  is 
rcafon  to  believe,  that  affliction  had  faiiojit  him  fo  much  wif- 
dom  and  moderation,  that  had  he  been  rekored  to  his  throne, 
he  would  have  become  a  mok  excellent  prince.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  fenfe  of  his  people,  at  the  time  cf  his 
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murder,  as  it  was  univerfally  detefted  by  all  but  the  parricides, 
who  brought  him  to  the  block,  and  were  heated  by  enthufiafm. 
Many,  in  the  courfe  of  the  rebellion,  who  had  been  his 
great  opponents  in  parliament,  became  fincere  converts  to  his 
caufe,  in  which  they  loft  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  never 
did  any  prince  die  more  generally  lamented,  than  he  did,  by 
his  people.  We  cannot  refledt  upon  the  great  lofs  of  lives,  to 
the  amount  at  leaft  of  100,000  fighting  men,  during  the  fix 
years  of  the  civil  war,  without  being  inclined  to  think  that 
England  was  more  populous  then,  than  it  is  now.  Though 
the  hiftory  of  that  period  has  been  minutely  related,  by  writers 
of  all  parties,  who  had  the  very  belt  opportunities  to  know 
the  true  ftate  of  the  nation,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  lofs  of 
men  had  any  influence  upon  agriculture  or  commerce,  or  the 
exercife  of  the  common  arts  of  life,  and  provifions  rather 
funk  than  rofe  in  their  value.  The  furviving  children  of 
Charles,  were  Charles  and  James,  who  were  fucceflively  kings 
of  England,  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  died  foon  after 
his  brother’s  reftoration  ;  the  princefs  Mary,  married  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  afterwards  king  of  England,  and  the  princsfs  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
whofe  daughter  was  married  to  Vidlor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  and  king  of  Sardinia. 

They  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  were  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  perfuafions  and  principles,  but  many  of  them  poflefled 
moft  amazing  abilities  for  government.  They  omitted  no 
meafure  that  could  give  a  perpetual  exclufion  to  kingly  power 
in  England,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  they  ereCted 
themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  they  did  prodigious  things, 
for  retrieving  the  glory  of  England  by  fea.  They  were  joined 
by  many  of  the  prefbyterians,  and  both  factions  hated  Crom¬ 
well  and  Ireton,  though  they  were  forced  to  employ  them  in 
the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Scots, 
who  had  received  Charles  II.  as  their  king.  By  cutting 
down  the  timber  upon  the  royal  domains,  they  produced,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  all  at  once,  a  fleet  fuperior  to  any  that  had 
ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Their  general,  Cromwell,  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland,  and  though  he  was  there  reduced  to  great  dif¬ 
ficulties,  he  totally  defeated  the  Scots,  at  the  battles  of  Dun¬ 
bar  and  Wofcefter.  The  fame  commonwealth  palled  an  a£fc 
of  navigation,  and  declaring  war  againft  the  Dutch,  who  were 
thought  till  then  invincible  at  fea,  they  effectually  humbled 
thofe  republicans  in  repeated  engagements. 

By  this  time  Cromwell,  who  hated  the  republic,  had  the 
addrefs  to  get  himfdf  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the 
2  *  Englifh 
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Englifh  army.  Admiral  Blake,  and  the  other  Englifh  ad¬ 
mirals,  carried  the  terror  of  the  Englifh  name  by  fea,  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  Cromwell  having  now  but  little 
employment,  began  to  be  afraid  that  his  fervices  would  be 
forgotten,  for  which  reafon  he  went  without  any  ceremony, 
with  a  file  of  mufqueteers,  diffolved  the  parliament,  and  op- 
probrioufly  drove  all  the  members  out  of  their  houfe.  He  next 
annihilated  the  council  of  Hate,  with  whom  the  executive 
power  was  lodged,  and  transferred  the  adminiflration  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  about  140  perfons,  whom  he  fummoned  to  White¬ 
hall,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1653. 

The  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  Englifh  were  again 
victorious,  ftill  continued.  Seven  bloody  engagements  by  lea. 
Were  fought  in  little  more  than  the  compafs  of  one  year,  and 
In  the  lafl,  which  was  decifive  in  favour  of  England,  the 
Dutch  loft  their  brave  admiral  Van  Fromp.  Cromwell  all 
this  while  wanted  to  be  declared  king,  but  he  perceived  that 
he  mufl  encounter  un  fur  mountable  difficulties  from  Fleet- 
wood,  and  his  other  friends,  if  he  fhould  perfift  in  his  refo- 
lution.  He  was  however  declared  lord  protector  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wealth  of  England,  a  title,  under  which  he  exercifed  all 
the  power  that  had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the  regal  dignity* 
He  next  proceeded  to  new  model  the  government,  and  various 
were  the  fchemes  that  were  propofed,  eitablilhed,  and  proved 
abortive.  Thofe  fchemes,  however,  w*ere  temporary,  and 
fuited  to  each  junCture,  nor  have  we  any  high  idea  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  political  capacity,  but  in  his  management  of  the  army, 
by  which  he  did  every  thing.  He  was  openly  or  fecretly 
thwarted  by  people  of  property  all  over  England,  and  how¬ 
ever  dazzled  hiftorians  have  been  with  his  amazing  fortune  and 


power,  it  appears,  from  the  beft  evidences,  that  during  the 
continuance  of  his  protectorate,  he  was  perpetually  di  ft  reft  for 
money,  to  keep  the  wheels  of  his  government  going. 

His  wants  at  lafl  led  him  into  the  fatal  error  of  taking  part 
with  France  againft  Spain,  in  hopes  that  the  rich  Spanifh 
prizes  would  fupply  him  with  ready  money.  He  lent  the 
French  court  6000  men,  and  Dunkirk  being  taken  by  their 
affiftance  from  the  Spaniards,  he  took  pofieffion  of  it.  Find¬ 
ing  that  his  ufurpation  gave  as  much  difcontent  to  his  own 
party,  as  terror  to  the  royalifts,  he  had  thoughts  of  renewing 
the  model  of  the  conftitution,  and  aCfually  ereCted  a  houfe  of 
lords  out  of  his  own  creatures.  No  king  ever  aCted  either  in 
England,  or  Scotland,  more  defpotically  than  he  did,  yet  no 
tyrant  ever  had  fewer  real  friends,  and  even  thofe  few  threa¬ 
tened  to  oppofe  him,  if  he  fhould  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
king.  Hiftorians,  in  drawing  a  character  of  Cromwell,  have 
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been  impofed  upon  by  his  amazing  fuccefs,  and  dazzled  by 
the  luftre  of  his  fortune  ;  but  when  we  confult  Thurloe’s,  and 
other  ftate  papers,  the  impofition  in  a  great  meafure  vanifhes. 
After  a  moft  uncomfortable  ufurpation  of  four  years,  eight 
months,  and  thirteen  days,  he  died  furrounded  by  enthufiaifs, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  England  acquired  much  more  re- 
fpeCl  from  foreign  powers,  between  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
and  that  of  Cromwell,  than  fhe  had  been  treated  with  fince 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This  was  owing:  to  the  great  men 
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who  formed  the  republic,  which  Cromwell  abolifhed,  and  who 
as  it  were  inftantaneoufly  called  forth  the  naval  (Length  of  the 
kingdom.  Neither  they  nor  Cromwell  had  formed  any  fixed 
plan  of  legillation,  and  his  fafety  was  owing  to  the  different 
ientiments  of  government,  that  prevailed  among  the  heads  of 
the  republic.  In  the  year  1656,  the  charge  of  the  public 
amounted  to  one  million,  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  of 
which  a  million  went  to  the  fupport  of  the  navy  and  army, 
and  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  civil  government.  In  the 
fame  year,  Cromwell  abolifhed  all  tenures  in  capite ,  by  knight’s 
fervice,  and  foccage  in  chief,  and  like  wife  tfie  courts  of  wards 
and  liveries.  Several  other  grievances  that  had  been  com¬ 
plained  of,  during  the  late  reigns,  were  likewife  removed. 
Next  year  the  total  charge,  or  public  expence  of  England, 
amounted  to  two  millions,  three  hundred  twenty  fix  thoufand, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds.  The  collections  by 
ailelTments,  excife,  and  cuftoms,  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
amounted  to  two  millions,  three  hundred  and  fixty-two  thou¬ 
fand  pounds,  four  (hillings. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  England,  from  the  year 
1648,  to  the  year  1658,  was  improved  equally  in  riches 
as  in  power.  The  legal  intereft  of  money  was  reduced 
from  8  to  6  per  cent,  a  fure  fymptom  of  encreafing  commerce. 
'The  navigation  aCt,  that  palladium  of  the  Englifh  trade,  was 
planned  and  eftablifhed,  though  afterwards  confirmed  under 
Charles  II.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  abolifhed,  and  li¬ 
berty  of  confcience  to  all  feCts  was  granted  to  the  vail  ad¬ 
vantage  of  population  and  manufactures,  which  had  fuffered 
greatly  by  Laud’s  intolerant  fchemes  having  driven  numbers  of 
handicrafts  to  America,  and  foreign  countries.  To  the  above 
national  meliorations,  we  may  add  the  modefly  and  frugality, 
introduced  among  the  common  people,  and  the  citizens  in 
particular,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  increafe  their  capi¬ 
tals.  It  appears  however  that  Cromwell,  had  he  lived,  and 
been  firmly  fettled  in  the  government,  would  have  broken  thro’ 
the  fober  maxims  of  the  republicans ;  for,  fome  time  before 
4  his 
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fils  death,  he  affe&ed  great  magnificence  in  his  perfori,  courts 
and  attendants.  We  know  of  no  art,  or  fcience,  that  was 
patronized  by  the  ufurper,  and  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  in  the  perfon  of  Cooper,  an  excellent  miniature  painter, 
and  his  coins  done  by  Simons,  exceed  in  beauty  and  work- 
manfhip  any  of  that  age.  He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  paid 
fome  regard  to  men  of  learning,  and  particularly  to  thofe  en~ 
trufted  with  the  care  of  youth  at  the  univerfities. 

The  fate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  who  fucceeded  his  father 
01iver,  as  protector,  fufficiently  proves  the  little  forecaft, 
which  the  latter  had  in  matters  of  government,  and  his  being 
almoft  totally  unbefriended.  Richard  was  placed  in  his  dignity 
by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  him  the  tool  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  foon  after  driven  without  the  leaft  ftruggle  or 
©ppofition  into  contempt  and  obfcurity.  it  is  in  vain  for 
hiftorians  of  any  party  to  afcribe  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
(who  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  during  the  ufurpation, 
had  lived  abroad  on  a  very  precarious  fubfiftence)  to  the  merits 
of  any  particular  perfons.  It  was  effected  by  the  general  con¬ 
currence  of  the  people,  who  found  by  experience,  that  nei¬ 
ther  peace  nor  protection  were  to  be  obtained,  but  by  reftoring 
the  ancient  conftitution  of  monarchy.  General  Monk,  a  man 
of  military  abilities,  but  of  no  principles,  excepting  fuch  as 
ferved  his  ambition  or  intereft,  had  the  fagacity  toobferve  this, 
and  after  temporizing  in  various  fhapes,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  he  made  the  principal  figure  in  reftoring  Charles  II. 
For  this  he  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  riches < 
Charles  II.  being  reftored  in  1660,  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  feemed  to  be  under  no  influence,  but  that  of  his  peo¬ 
ple’s  happinefs.  Upon  his  confirming  the  abolition  of  all  the 
feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the  parliament  a  gift  of  the  ex- 
cife  for  life,  and  in  this  a£t,  coffee  and  tea  are  firft  mentioned. 
By  his  long  refidence,  and  that  of  his  friends  abroad,  he  im¬ 
ported  into  England,  the  culture  of  many  elegant  vegetables, 
fuch  as  that  of  afparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  beans,  peas,  and  fallads.  Under  him,  Jamaica, 
which  had  been  conquered,  but  negledled,  by  the  Englifh, 
during  the  late  ufurpation,  was  improved,  and  made  a  fugar 
colony.  The  Royal  Society  was  inftituted,  and  many  popular 
a<£ts  refpedting  trade  and  colonization  were  paffed.  In  fhort, 
Charles  knew,  and  cultivated  the  true  interefts  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  till  he  was  warped  by  pleafure,  and  funk  in  indolence, 
failings  that  had  the  fame  confequeftces  as  defpotifm  itfelf.  He 
took  4.  paternal  concern  in. the  fufferings  of  his  citizens,  when 
London  was  burnt  down  Ul  1666,  and  "its  being  rebuilt  with 
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greater  luftre  and  conveniences,  is  a  proof  of  the  encreafe  of 
her  trade  ;  but  there  was  no  bound  of  Charles’s  love  of  plea- 
fure,  which  led  him  into  the  moft  extravagant  expences.  He 
has  been  feverely,  but  perhaps  unjuftly  cenfured,  for  felling 
Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  to  fupplyhis  neceftities,  after  he 
had  fquandered  the  immenfe  fums  granted  him  by  parliament. 
The  p’rice  was  about  250,000  1.  fterling,  In  this  he  is  more 
defensible,  than  he  was  with  his  fecret  connexions  with  France. 
Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have  brought  on  a  war  with  the  Dutch, 
but  their  behaviour  and  ingratitude  to  England,  merited  the 
fevered:  chaftifemcnt. 

The  firfl  fymptoms  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king,  appeared 
in  his  giving  way  to  the  popular  clamour  againft  the  lord  Cla¬ 
rendon,  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  difinterefted  Ibatef— 
men,  that  ever  England  could  boaft  of,  and  facrificing  him  to 
the  fycophants  of  his  pleafurable  hours.  The  firft  Dutch  war, 
which  began  in  1665,  was  carried  on,  with  great  refolution 
and  fpirit,  under  the  duke  of  York,  but  through  Charles’s 
mifapplication  of  the  public  money,  which  had  been  granted 
for  the  war,  the  Dutch,  while  a  treaty  of  peace  was  depend¬ 
ing  at  Breda,  found  means  to  infult  the  royal  navy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  failing  up  the  Medway,  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  dc- 
ilroyed  feveral  capital  drips  of  war.  Soon  after  this  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Breda,  between  Great  Britain,  and  the  States 
general,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden  having  acceded  to  the  treaty,  it  was  called  the  triple 
Alliance. 

If  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  humbling  the  power  of  France,  was  the  ruling  paflion  of 
almoft  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  every  ftate 
at  enmity  with  her,  had  particular  views  of  its  own,  which 
defeated  every  plan  of  confederacy  againft  the  French  power. 
The  fituation  of  Charles,  in  this  refpeX,  was  delicate.  The 
infults  and  rivalfhip  of  the  Dutch,  were  intolerable  to  the 
trading  part  of  his  people,  but  his  parliament  thought  that  all 
confiderations  ought  to  give  way  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
French  king.  Charles  found  fuch  oppofition  from  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  fuch  difficulties  in  raiding  money,  that  he  was  per- 
fuaded  by  his  French  miftrefs,  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  t® 
throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  French  king,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  fupply  him  with  money,  fufHcient  to  enable  him  to 
rule  without  a  parliament.  This  has  always  been  a  capital 
charge  againft  Charles  II.  and  it  had,  I  am  apt  to  think,  too 
great  a  weight  with  his  parliament,  whofe  conduct,  in  fome 
particulars,  is  not  t©  be  vindicated. 
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.In  1671,  Charles  was  fo  ill  advifed,  as  to  feize  upon  the 
money  of  the  bankers,  which  had  been  lent  him  at  81.  per 
cent,  and  to  fhut  up  the  Exchequer.  This  was  an  indefen- 
jftble  ftep,  and  Charles  pretended  to  juftify  it  by  the  neceflity 
of  his  affairs,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  frefh  war  with  Hol¬ 
land.  This  was  declared  in  1672,  and  had  almoft  proved  fatal 
to  that  republic.  In  this  war  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  army, 
adted  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  France.  The  duke  of 
York  commanded  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  difplayed  great  gal¬ 
lantry  in  that  flation.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  eldeft 
and  favourite  natural  fon  of  Charles,  commanded  6ooq  Eng¬ 
lifh  forces,  who  joined  the  French  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
all  Holland  mud  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of  their  monarch,  Lewis  XIV.  who 
was  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  his  capital,  and  fome 
very  unforefeen  circumftances. 

All  confidence  was  now  loft  between  Charles  and  his  par¬ 
liament,  notwithftanding  the  glory  which  the  Englifh  fleet  ob¬ 
tained  by  fea  againft  the  Dutch.  The  popular  clamour  at  lad 
obliged  Charles  to  give  peace  to  that  republic,  in  confideration 
of  200,000  1.  which  was  paid  him  ;  but  in  fome  things  Charles 
added  very  defpotically.  He  complained  of  the  freedom  taken 
with  his  prerogative  in  coffee-'noufes,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
fhut  up,  but  in  a  few  days  after  to  be  opened.  His  parlia¬ 
ment  addreffed  hirn,  but  in  vain,  to  make  war  with  France,  in 
the  year  1677,  for  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  crown,  and 
regularly  received  its  money  as  a  penfioner.  It  is  not  however 
to  be  denied,  that  the  trade  of  England  was  now  incredibly 
encreafed,  and  Charles  entered  into  many  vigorous  meafures 
for  its  protection  and  fupport. 

This  gave  him  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  parliament,  which 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  furious,  and  untradtable,  againft 
the  French  and  the  Papifts ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
king’s  eldeft  brother,  and  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  the 
duke  of  York.  Charles,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  he 
met  with  in  parliament,  knew  that  he  had  the -affections  of  his 
people,  but  was  too  indolent  to  take  advantage  of  that  circum- 
itance.  He  dreaded  the  profpedt  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered 
any  conceflions  to  avoid  it.  The  conduct  of  his  parliament 
on  this  occaflon  is  indefenfible.  Many  of  the  members  were 
bent  upon  fuch  a  revolution  as  afterwards  took  place,  and  were 
fecretly  determined,  that  the  duke  of  York  never  fhould  reign. 
In  1678,  the  famous  Titus  Oates,  and  fome  other  mifereants, 
forged  a  plot,  charging  the  papifts  with  a  defign  to  murder  the 
king,  and  to  introduce  popery  by  means  of  Jeluits  in  England, 
and  from  St.  Omer’s.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
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3ous,  and  more  felf-contradi&ory,  than  the  whole  of  this  for¬ 
gery,  yet  it  was  fupported  by  even  a  frantic  zeal,  on  the  part 
of  the  parliament.  The  aged  and  innocent  lord  Stafford,  Cole¬ 
man,  Secretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  with  many  Jefuits,  and 
other  papifts,  were  publickly  executed  on  perjured  evidences. 
The  queen  herfelf  efcaped  with  difficulty  :  the  duke  of  York 
Was  obliged  to  retire  into  foreign  parts,  and  Charles,  though 
convinced  that  the  whole  was  an  infamous  impofture,  yielded  to 
the  torrent.  At  laft  it  fpent  its  force.  The  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition,  ptifhed  on  the 
total  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He  was 
feconded  by  the  ill  advifed  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  bill, 
after  palling  the  commons,  mifcarried  in  the  houfe  of  peers. 
All  England  was  again  in  a  flame,  but  the  king,  by  a  well- 
timed  adjournment  of  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  recovered  the 
affections  of  his  people,  to  an  almoft  incredible  degree. 

The  duke  of  York,  and  his  party,  made  a  fcandalous  ufe 
® f  their  victory.  They  trumped  up  on  their  fide  a  plot  of  the 
proteftants  for  killing  or  feizing  the  king,  and  altering  the  go¬ 
vernment.  This  plot  was  as  falfe  as  that  which  had  been 
forged  againlt  the  papifts.  The  excellent  lord  Ruffel,  who 
had  been  remarkable  in  his  oppofition  to  the  popilh  fucceffion, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  leveral  diltinguilhed  proteffants,  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  fuffered  death,  and  the  king  fet  his 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  oppofition.  Even  the  city  of  London 
was  intimidated  into  the  meafures  of  the  court,  as  were  almoft 
all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  were  obliged  to  fly,  and 
the  duke  of  York  returned  in  triumph  to  Whitehall.  It  was 
thought,  however,  that  Charles  intended  to  have  recalled  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  to  have  executed  fome  meafures  for 
the  future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  died  in  February, 
2684-5,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  25th  of  his  reign. 
He  had  married  Catharine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he 
received  a  large  fortune  in  ready  money,  befides  the  town  and 
fortrefs  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  but  he  left  behind  him  no  law¬ 
ful  iffue.  The  dependents  of  his  natural  fons  and  daughters, 
are  now  among  the  moft  diftinguiflhed  of  the  Britifh  nobility. 

In  recounting  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  I  have  been 
fufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  principles,  both  of  the  king  and 
the  oppofition  to  his  government.  The  heads  of  the  latter  were 
prefbytcrians,  and  had  been  greatly  inftrumental  in  the  civil 
War  againft  the  late  king,  and  the  ufurpations  that  followed. 
They  had  been  raifed  and  preferred  by  Charles,  in  hopes  of 
their  being  ufeful  in  bringing  their  party  into  his  meafures, 
and  he  would  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  the  remains  or 
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the  old  royal  ills,  and  the  diffipated  part  of  the  court,  fallen 
in  with  the  king’s  foible  for  pleafure.  The  prefbyterians,  how¬ 
ever,  availed  themfelves  of  their  credit,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  when  the  fervour  of  loyalty  was  abated,  to  bring 
into  parliament  fuch  a  number  of  their  friends,  as  rendered 
the  reign  of  Charles  very  uneafy,  and  it  was  owing,  perhaps, 
to  them,  that  civil  liberty,  and  proteftantifin,  now  exift  in  the 
Englifh  government.  On  the  o’ her  hand,  they  feem  to  have 
carried  their  jealoufy  of  a  popifh  fucceflor  too  far,  and  the 
people,  without  doors,  certainly  thought  that  the  parliament; 
ought  to  have  been  fatislied  with  the  legal  reftraints  and  difa- 
bilities,  which  Charles  offered  to  impofe  upon  his  fucceffor. 
This  gave  fuch  ,a  turn  to  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  left 
Charles,  and  his  brother,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  maflers  of 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 

The  reign  of  Charles  has  been  celebrated  for  wit  and  ga- 
lantry,  but  both  were  coarfe  and  indelicate.  The  court 
was  the  nurfery  of  vice,  and  the  llages  exhibited  fcenes  of 
impurity.  Some  readers,  however,  were  found,  who  could 
admire  Milton,  as  well  as  Dryden,  and  never  perhaps  were 
the  pulpits  of  England  fo  well  fupplied  with  preachers,  as  in 
this  reign.  Our  language  was  harmonized,  refined,  and  ren¬ 
dered  natural,  witnefs  the  ftile  of  their  fermons  ;  and  the  days 
of  Charles  may  be  called  the  Auguftan  age  of  mathematics,  and 
natural  philofophy.  Charles  loved,  patronized  and  underftood 
the  arts,  more  than  he  encouraged,  or  rewarded  them,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  of  Englifh  growth,  but  this  neglect  proceeded  not 
from  narrow-mindednefs  but  indolence,  and  want  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  If  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  has  been  traduced  for 
being  the  firft  Englifh  prince,  who  formed  a  body  of  handing 
forces,  as  guards  to  his  perfon,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  carried  the  art  of  fb ip-building  to  the 
higheft  perfection;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  England,  at  this 
day,  owes  its  fineft:  improvements  to  his,  and  his  brother’s 
complete  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and  architecture. 

All  the  oppofition  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  fliaken 
the  throne,  feerns  to  have  vanifhed,  at  the  acceffion  of  James  II. 
The  popular  affection  towards  him  was  encreafed  by  the  early 
declaration  he  made  in  favour  of  the  church  of  England,  which, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  formally  pronounced  all  refiftanc® 
to  the  reigning  king  to  be  unlawful.  This  doctrine  proved 
fatal  to  James,  and  alrnoft  ruined  proteftantifm.  The  army 
and  people  fupported  him,  in  crufhing  an  ill-formed  and  in¬ 
deed  wicked  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  lawful  fon  of  Charles  II.  and,  as  fuch,  had 
afiumed  the  title  of  king.  That  duke’s  head  being  cut  off 
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James  defperately  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  England  would  apree  with  her  dodtrine  of  non-re- 
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fiftance.  The  experiment  failed  him.  He  made  the  mo  ft 
provoking  fteps  to  render  popery  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  his 
dominions.  He  pretended  to  a  power  of  difpenfmg  with  the 
known  laws  ;  he  inftituted  an  illegal  ecclefiaftical  court,  he 
openly  received  and  admitted  into  his  privy-council,  the  pope’s 
emiflaries,  and  gave  them  more  refpedt  than  was  due  to  the 
minifters  of  a  fovereign  prince.  The  encroachments  he  made 
•  upon  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  people,  are  al- 
moft  beyond  defeription,  and  were  difapproved  of  by  the  pope 
himfelf,  and  all  fober  Roman  catholics.  His  fending  to  prifon, 
and  profecutirig  for  a  libel,  feven  bifhops,  for  prefenting  a  pe¬ 
tition  againft  reading  his  declaration,  and  their  acquittal  upon 
a  legal  trial,  alarmed  his  beft  proteftant  friends. 

In  this  extremity,  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  though  they  wifhed  well  to  James,  applied  for  relief  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  Holland,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  then 
threatened  Europe  with  chains.  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
the  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James,  having  married  the 
princefs  Mary,  that  king’s  eldeft  daughter,  and  he  embarked 
with  a  fleet  of  500  fail  for  England,  on  pretence  of  reftoring 
church  and  ftate  to  their  due  rights.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  joined  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  many  whom 
James  had  confidered  as  his  beft  friends  ;  and  even  his  daughter 
the  princefs  Anne,  and  her  hufband,  George,  prince  of  Den¬ 
mark,  left  him  and  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  foon 
difeovered  that  he  expedited  the  crown.  James  might  ftill 
have  reigned,  but  he  was  furrounded  with  French  emiflaries, 
and  ignorant  Jefuits,  who  wifhed  him  not  to  reign  rather  than 
not  reftore  popery.  They  fecretly  perfuaded  him  to  fend  his 
queen  and  fon,  then  but  fix  months  old,  to  France,  and  to 
follow  them  in  perfon,  which  he  did  ;  and  thus  in  1688,  ended 
his  reign  in  England,  which  event  in  Englifh  hiftory  is  termed 
the  revolution. 

This  fhort  reign  affords  little  matter  for  the  national  pro- 
grefs  in  its  true  interefts.  James  is  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
to  have  underftood  them,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  bi¬ 
gotry,  he.  would  have  been  a  moft  excellent  king  of  England. 
The  writings  of  the  Englifh  divines  againft  popery,  -  in  this 
reign,  are  efteemed  to  be  the  moft  mafterly  pieces  of  contro- 
verfy  that  ever  were  publifhed  on  that  fubjedt. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Jefuits  over 
'James,  the  prince  of  Orange  might  have  found  his  views  upon 
the  crown  fruftrated.  The  condudl  of  James  gave  him  ad- 
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vantages,  he  could  not  have  hoped  for.  Few  were  In  the 
prince’s  fecret,  and  when  a  convention  of  the  dates  was  call¬ 
ed,  it  was  plain,  that  had  not  James  abdicated  his  throne,  it 
would  not  have  been  filled  by  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange.  Even  that  was  not  done  without  long  debates.  It 
is  well  known  that  king  William’s  chief  object,  was  to  hum¬ 
ble  the  power  of  France,  and  his  reign  was  fpent  in  an  al- 
iBoft  uninterrupted  courfe  of  hodilities  with  that  power,  which 
were  fupported  by  England,  at  an  expence  die  had  never  known 
before.  The  nation  had  grown  cautious,  through  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  two  lad  reigns,  and  he  gave  his  confent  to  the 
bill  of  rights ,  which  contained  all  the  people  could  claim, 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties.  The  two  lad  kings  had 
made  a  verv  bad  ufe  of  the  whole  national  revenue,  which  was 
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put  into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found  to  be  diffident  to 
raife  and  maintain  a  danding  army.  The  revenue  was  there^- 
fore  divided,  part  was  allotted  for  the  current  national  fervice 
of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament,  and 
part,  which  is  dill  called  the  civil  lid  money,  was  given  to 
the  king,  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfe  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  jud  fenfe  the  people  had  of  their  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  rights  alone,  that  could  provoke  the  people  of  England 
to  agree  to  the  late  revolution,  for  they  never  in  other  refpeCls 
had  been  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  profperity,  as -in 
the  year  1688.  The  tonage  of  their  merchant  fhips,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Dr.  Davenant,  was,  that  year,  near  double  to  what 
it  had  been  in  1666  ;  and  the  tonage  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
in  1660,  was  only  62,594  tons,  was  in  1688  encreafed  to 
101,032  tons.  The  encreafe  of  the  cudoms,  and  the  annual 
rental  of  England,  was  in  the  fame  proportion.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  no  wonder,  if  a  drong  party,  both  in  the  parliament  and 
nation,  was  formed  againd  the  government,  which  was  hourly 
encreafed  by  the  king’s  predilection  for  the  Dutch.  The  war 
with  France,  which,  on  the  king’s  part,  was  far  from  being 
fuccefsful,  required  an  enormous  expence,  and  the  Irifli  con¬ 
tinued  in  general,  faithful  to  king  James.  Many  Englifh, 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  Stuart  family,  dreaded  their  being  re- 
dored  by  conqued,  and  the  parliament  enabled  the  king  to 
reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Boyn  againd 
James,  who  there  lod  all  the  military  honour  he  had  acquired 
before.  The  marine  of  France,  however,  proved  fuperior  to 
that  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but  in  the  year 
1692,  that  of  France  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  in  the 
defeat  at  La  Hogue,  which  the  French  feel  to  this  day. 

Invafions  were  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difeovered  every 
day  againd  the  government,  and  the  fupply  of  the  continental 
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war  forced  the  parliament  to  open  new  refources  for  money, 

A  land-tax  was  impofed,  and  every  fubjedPs  lands  were  taxed, 
according  to  their  valuations  given  in  by  the  feveral  counties. 
Thofe  who  were  the  moft  loyal,  were  the  heavieft  taxed,  and 
this  prepofterous  burthen  Ibill  continues  ;  but  the  greateft  and 
boldeft  operation  in  finances,  that  ever  took  place,  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  reign,  which  was  carrying  on  the  war  by  bor¬ 
rowing  money  upon  parliamentary  fecurities,  which  form  what 
are  now  called  the  public  funds.  The  chief  projector  of  this? 
fcheme,  is  faid  to  have  been  Charles  Montague,  afterwards 
lord  Halifax,  His  chief  argument  for  fuch  a  project  was,  that 
it  would  oblige  the  moneyed  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the 
revolution  intereft,  becaufe  after  lending  their  money,  they 
could  have  no  hopes  of  being  repaid,  but  by  fupporting  that 
intereft,  and  that  the  weight  of  taxes  would  oblige  the  com¬ 
mercial  people  to  be  more  induftrious.  How  well  thofe  views 
Jiave  been  anfwered,  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  credit. 

William,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  fervice  he  had  done  to 
the  nation,  and  the  public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his 
aufpicps,  particularly  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  recoining  the  filver  money,  met  with  fo 
many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that  he  actually  re- 
folved  upon  an  abdication,  and  had' drawn  up  a  fpeech  for  that; 
purpofe,  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fupprefs.  He  long 
bore  the  affronts  he  met  with  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  in 
his  war  with  France,  but  at  laft,  in  1697,  he  was  forced  to 
conclude  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  with  the  French  king,  who 
acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crowii  of  England.  By  this 
time  William  had  loft  his  queen,  but  the  government  was 
continued  in  his  perfon.  After  peace  was  reftored,  the  com¬ 
mons  obliged  him  to  difband  his  army,  all  but  an  inconfider- 
able  number,  and  to  difrrtifs  his  favourite  Dutch  guards.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  reign  his  fears  of  feeing  the  whole  Spa-? 
nifh  monarchy  in  pofleffion  of  France  at  the  death  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  king  Charles  II.  which  was  every  day  expedied,  led  him  > 
into  a  very  impolitic  meafure,  which  was  the  Partition  treaty 
with  France,  by  which  that  monarchy  was  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria.  This  treaty  was 
highly  refented  by  the  parliament,  and  fome  of  his  miniftry 
were  impeached  for  advifing  it.  It  is  thought  that  William 
faw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late.  His  minifters  were  ac¬ 
quitted  from  their  impeachment,  and  the  death  of  king  Jame§ 
difcovered  the  infincerity  of  the  French  court,  which  imme-y 
diately  procl^med  his  fon  king  of  Great  Britain, 
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This  perfidy  rendered  William  again  popular  in  England. 
The  two  houfes  palled  the  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addrefs 
for  a  war  with  France.  The  1  aft  and  moft  glorious  a6F  of 
William’s  reign  was  his  palling  the  bill  for  fettling  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  1701.  His  death  was  haftened  by  a  fall  he  had  from  his 
horfe,  foon  after  he  had  renewed  the  grand  alliance  againft 
France,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1702,  the  52d  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign  in  England.  This  prince  was 
not  made  by  nature  for  popularity.  His  manners  were  cold 
and  forbidding.  His  notions  of  national  government  inclined 
towards  defpotifm  ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that  though  he  owed 
his  royalty  to  the  whigs,  yet  he  favoured  the  tories,  as  oftei* 
as  he  could  do  it  with  fafety.  The  refcue  and  prefervatiort 
of  religion  and  public  liberty  were  the  chief  glories  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  reign,  for  England  under  him  fullered  feverely  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  the  public  debt,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
amounted  to  the  then  unheard  of  fum  of  14,000,000.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  after  this,  as  to  the  general  ftate  of  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18 th  century. 

Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  being  the  next  proteftant  heir 
to  her  father  James  II.  fucceeded  king  William  in  the  throne. 
As  fhe  had  been  ill  treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought 
fhe  would  have  deviated  from  his  meafures,  but  the  behaviour 
of  the  French  in  acknowledging  the  title  of  her  brother,  who 
has  fince  been  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  pretender,  left 
her  no  choice,  and  fhe  refolved  to  fulfil  all  William’s  engage¬ 
ments  with  his  allies,  and  to  employ  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  been  imprifoned.  in  the  late  reign  on  a  fufpicion  of 
Jacobitifm,  and  whofe  wife  was  her  favourite,  as  her  general. 
She  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  of  a  general  and  a 
ftatefman,  for  that  earl  excelled  in  both.  No  fooner  was  he 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  army  abroad,  than  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  activity  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  and  he  became 
as  much  the  favourite  of  the  Dutch  as  his  wife  was  of  the 
queen. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
France,  and  at  the  fame  time  refenting  the  Partition  treaty, 
in  which  his  confent  had  not  been  afked,  left  his  whole  domi¬ 
nions  by  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  Philip  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Spain, 
Which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  alliance,  that  ftill 
fubfifts,  between  France  and  that  nation.  Philip’s  fucceffiori 
Was  however  difputed  by  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Charles  III. 
%nd  his  caufe  was  favoured  by  the  empire,  England,  Hoi- 
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land,  and  other  powers  who  joined  in  a  confederacy  againfl 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  now  become  more  dangerous  than  ever 
by  the  aequifition  of  the  whole  Spanifh  dominions. 

The  capital  meafure  of  continuing  the  war  againfl  France 
being  fixed,  the  queen  found  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  her 
minifixy,  who  were  for  the  molt  part  tories,  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  who  (though  afterwards  a  leading  whig)  was 
thought  all  his  life  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  late  king 
James  and  his  queen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury. 
His  fon  had  married  the  earl  of  Marlborough’s  eldeft  daughter, 
and  the  earl  could  trull  no  other  with  that  important  depart¬ 
ment. 

•  I  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  mention  the  glorious  vic¬ 
tories  obtained  by  the  earl,  who' was  foon  made  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  Thofe  of  Blenheim  and  Rami  lies  gave  the  firll 
effectual  checks  to  the  French  power.  By  that  of  Blenheim, 
the  empire  of  Germany  was  faved  from  immediate  deflrudtion. 
Though  prince  Eugene  was  that  day  joined  in  command  with 
the  duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was  confelledly  owing  to 
the  latter.  The  French  general  Tallard  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  lent  to  England  ;  and  20,000  French  and  Bavarians  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  drowned  in  the  Danube,  beiides  about 
13,000  who  were  taken,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  can¬ 
non,  artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About  the  fame  time, 
the  Fnglifh  admiral,  Sir  George  Rook,  reduced  Gibraltar, 
which  Hill  remains  in  our  pofleflion.  The  battle  of  Ramilies 
was  fought  and  gained  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  alone. 
The  lots  of  the  enemy  there  has  been  varioully  reported  ;  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  8000  killed  or  wounded,  and 
booo  taken  prifoners ;  but  the  confequences  Ihewed  its  im¬ 
portance. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  the  Rates  of  Flanders  afiem- 
blcd  at  Ghent,  and  recognized  Charles  for  their  fovereign, 
while  the  confederates  took  pofieffion  of  Louvain,  BrnfiTels, 
Mechlin,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and  Antwerp  ;  and 
ieveral  other  confiderable  places  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and 
acknowledged  the  title  of  king  Charles.  The  next  great  battle 
gained  over  the  French  v/as  at  Oudenarde,  where  they  loll 
3000  on  the  field,  and  about  7000  were  taken  prifoners  ;  and 
the  year  after,  September  it,  1709,  the  allies  forced  the 
French  lines  at  Malplaquet,  near  Mons,  with  the  lofs  of 
about  2C?ooo  men.  rI'hus  far  1  have  recounted  the  flattering 
fuccefles  of  the  Fnglifh,  but  they  were  attended  with  many 
potions  of  bitter  alloy. 

The  queen  had  fent  a  very  fine  army  to  afiifl  Charles  III, 
in  Spain,  under  the  command  of  lord  Galway  5  but  in  170-7, 

after 
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after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  Portuguefe,  the  Enghfh  were 
defeated  in  the  plains  of  Almanza,  chiefly  through  the  cowar¬ 
dice  of  their  allies.  Though  fome  advantages  were  obtained 
at  fea,  yet  that  war  in  general  was  carried  on  to  the  detriment 
if  not  to  the  difo-race  of  England.  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark,  hufband  to  the  queen,  was  then  lord  high  admiral,  but 
lie  had  trufted  the  affairs  of  that  board  to  underlings,  who 
were  either  corrupted  or  ignorant,  and  complaints  coming 
from  every  quarter,  with  regard  to  that  department,  the  houfe 
of  commons  were  put  in  very  bad  humour,  nor  did  things  feem 
to  be  much  better  managed  after  the  prince’s  death.  The 
immenfe  fums  raifed  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  being 
feverely  felt,  and  but  indifferently  accounted  for,  it  appeared 
that  England  had  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  war  ;  that 
neither  the  Auftrians,  Germans,  nor  Dutch,  had  furnifhed 
their  ftipulated  quotas,  and  that  they  trufted  to  the  Englifh 
parliament  for  making  them  good.  A  noble  defign,  which 
had  been  planned  at  the  court,  and  was  to  have  been  executed 
by  the  aftiftance  of  the  fleet  of  England,  for  taking  Toulon, 
at  a  vaft  expence,  mifcarried  through  the  felfifnnefs  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  whofe  chief  objecf  of  attention  was  their 
own  war  in  Naples.  At  the  fame  time  England  felt  feverely 
the  fcarcity  of  hands  in  carrying  on  her  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  French  king,  the  haughty  Lewis  XIV.  now 
profeffed  his  readinefs  to  agree  to  almoft  any  terms  the  Englifh 
fhould  preferibe. 

Thefe  and  many  other  internal  difputes  about  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  the  fucceftion,  religion,  and  other  public  matters,  had 
created  great  ferments  in  the  nation  and  parliament.  The 
queen  ftuck  clofe  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  friends, 
who  finding  that  the  tories  inclined  to  treat  with  France,  put 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  whigs,  who  were  for  continuing 
the  war,  from  which  the  duke  and  his  dependents-  received 
immenfe  emoluments.  The  failures  of  the  Germans  and 
Dutch  could  not  however  be  longer  diftembled,  and  the  per- 
fonal  intereft  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  with  the  queen 
began  to  be  fhaken  by  her  own  infolence. 

The  whigs  at  laft  were  forced  to  give  way  to  a  treaty,  and 
the  conferences  were  held  at  Gertruydenburg.  They  were 
managed  on  the  part  of  England  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  lord  Townfhend,  and  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy  for  the 
French.  It  foon  appeared  that  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries 
were  not  in  earneft,  and  that  the  Dutch  were  entirely  guided 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  French  king  was  gradually 
brought  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of  the  allies,  except¬ 
ing  that  of  employing  his  own  troops  againft  the  duke  of 

Anjou, 
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Anjou,  in  Spain,  where  the  fortune  of  war  continued  fill! 
doubtful.  All  his  offers  were  reje&ed  by  the  duke  and  his 
affociate,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

The  unreafonable  haughtinefs  of  the  Englifh  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  at  Gertruydenburg  faved  France,  and  affairs  from  that 
day  took  a  turn  in  their  favour.  Means  were  found  to  con¬ 
vince  the  queen,  who  was  not  deftitute  of  fenfe,  and  faithfully 
attached  to  the  church  of  England,  that  the  war  in  the  end, 
if  continued,  muft  prove  ruinous  to  her  and  her  people,  and 
that  the  whigs  were  no  friends  to  the  national  religion.  The 
general  cry  of  the  people  was  that  the  church  was  in  danger, 
which,  though  groundlefs,  had  great  effedls.  One  S ache verel, 
an  ignorant,  worthlefs  preacher,  had  efpoufed  this  clamour 
in  one  of  his  fermons,  with  the  ridiculous,  impracticable 
doCtrines  of  paflive  obedience  and  non-refiftance.  It  was,  as 
it  were,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their  ftrength  in  this 
man’s  cafe.  He  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  found 
guilty  by  the  lords,  who  ventured  to  pafs  upon  him  .only  a 
very  fmall  cenfure.  After  this  trial  the  queen’s  affeCtions 
were  entirely  alienated  from  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  whig  adminiftration.  Her  friends  loft  their  places,  which 
Were  fupplied  by  tories,  and  even  the  command  of  the  army 
was  taken  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  given  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  produced  orders  for  a  ceffation  of 
arms  ;  but  they  were  difregarded  by  the  queen’s  allies  in  the 
Britifh  pay. 

Conferences  were  opened  for  a  peace  at  Utrecht,  to  which  the 
queen  and  the  French  king  fent  plenipotentiaries,  and  the 
allies  being  defeated  at  Denain,  they  grew  fenfible  that  they 
were  no  match  for  the  French,  now  that  they  were  abandoned 
by  the  Englifh.  In  fhort,  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  between 
France  and  England.  The  reader  needs  not  be  informed  of 
the  particular  ceflions  made  by  the  French,  efpecially  that  of 
Dunkirk  ;  but  after  all,  the  peace  would  have  been  indefen- 
fible  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  by 
which  his  brother  Charles  III.  for  whom  the  war  was  chiefly 
undertaken,  became  emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  Englifh  allies,  in  not  fulfilling 
their  engagements,  and  throwing  upon  the  Britifh  parliament 
almoft  the  whole  weight  of  the  war,  not  to  mention  the 
exhaufted  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  crea¬ 
ted  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  was 
then  confidered  as  the  queen’s  firft  minifter,  but  the  negocia- 
tions  for  the  peace  went  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harley  and 
lord  Bolingbroke,  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate. 
The  miniftry  endeavoured  to  ftifle  the  complaints  of  the  whigs. 
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2*id  the  remonftrances  of  prince  Eugene,  who  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  by  falling  upon  the  contractors, 
foragers,  and  other  agents  of  the  fleet  and  army,  whom  they 
accufed  of  corrupt  practices. 

The  queen  was  at  this  time  in  a  critical  fituation.  The 
whigs,  without  attempting  to  anfwer  the  arguments  of  the 
tories  for  peace,  condemned  it  as  fhameful.  The  majority  of 
the  houfe  of  lords  was  of  that  party,  but  that  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  tories.  The  queen  was  afraid  that  the  peers 
would  reject  the  peace,  and  by  an  unprecedented  exercife  of 
her  prerogative  fhe  created  twelve  peers  at  one  time,  which 
fecured  the  approbation  of  the  parliament  for  the  peace.  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  this  critical  period  ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  from  their  complexion  that  the  queen  had  by  fome  fecret 
influence,  which  never  has  yet  been  difcovered,  and  was  even 
concealed  from  her  minifters,  inclined  to  call  her  brother  to 
the  fucceflion.  The  reft  of  the  queen’s  life  was  rendered 
uneafy  by  the  jarring  of  parties.  The  whigs  demanded  a  writ 
for  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge, 
to  come  to  England,  and  fhe  was  obliged  to  difmifs  her  lord 
treafurer,  when  fhe  fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder,  which  carried, 
her  off  the  firft  of  Auguft  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign*.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  I  have  already  laid  of  her  character,  but  that  though 
Ihe  was  a  favourite  with  neither  party  in  her  parliament  till 
towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  when  the  tories  affedled  to  idolize 
her,  yet  her  people  dignified  her  with  the  name  of  the  Good 
queen  Anne.  Notwithftanding  all  I  have  faid  of  the  exhaufted 
ftate  of  England  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded, 
yet  the  public  credit  was  little  or  nothing  affected  by  her 
death,  though  the  national  debt  then  amounted  to  about  fifty 
millions,  fo  firm  was  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the 
Security  of  parliament. 

Anne  had  no  ftrength  of  mind,  by  herfelf,  to  carry  any 
important  re folve  into  execution  ;  and  fhe  left  public  meafures 
in  fo  indecifive  a  ftate,  that  upon  her  death  the  fucceflion  took 
place  in  terms  of  the  add  of  fettlement,  and  George  I.  eledfor 
of  Hanover,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  would  have  been  next  in  fucceflion,  having  died  but 
a  few  days  before.  He  came  over  to  England  with  ftrong  pre- 
poffeflions  againft  the  tory  miniftry,  moll  of  whom  he  dif- 
placed  ;  but  this  did  not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his  pre¬ 
judice  in  England  \  while  the  Scots  were  driven  into  rebellion 
in  1715,  which  was  happily  fuppreifed  the  beginning  of  the  next 

year 

*  And  with  her  ended  the  Houfe  of  Stewart,  which  from  the  accefiion  of  James  f. 
anno  1603,  had  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  England  iri  years,  and  that  of  Scotland 
343  years,  fronj  the  accefiion  of  Robert  XI,  anno  1371. 
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year.  Some  deluded  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  north’  of 
England  joined  a  party  of  the  Scotch  rebels,  but  they  were 
furrounded  at  Prefton,  where  they  delivered  up  their  arms,  and 
their  leaders  were  fent  prifoners  to  London,  where  fome  of. 
them  buffered.  The  tories  and  Jacobites,  however,  raifed 
mobs  and  commotions  at  London,  Oxford,  and  other  parts 
of  England,  but  they  were  foon  fuppreffed  by  making  their 
ringleaders  examples  of  juftice.  Lord  Oxford  was  imprifoned 
for  three  years,  but  the  capital  profecution  of  him  by  the  whigs 
for  the  hand  he  had  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  fecretly  dil- 
approved  of  by  the  king,  and  dropped. 

After  all,  the  nation  was  in  fuch  adifpofition  that  the  mini- 
ftry  durft  not  venture  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  which  was  fitting  voted  a  continuance  of  their 
duration  from  three  to  feven  years,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  greateff  ilretch  of  parliamentary  power  ever  known. 
Several  other  extraordinary  meafures  took  place  about  the  fame 
time.  Mr.  Shippen,  an  excellent  fpeaker,  and  member  of 
parliament,  was  lent  to  the  Tower  for  faying  that  the  king’s 
fpeech  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than 
of  London  ;  and  one  Matthews,  a  youngjourneyman  printer, 
was  hanged  for  compofing  a  filly  pamphlet,  that  in  later  times 
would  not  have  been  thought  worthy  of  animadverfion.  The 
truth  is,  the  whig  minilbry  were  exceflively  jealous  of  every 
thing  that  feemed  to  affedl  their  mailer’s  title,  and  George  1. 
though  a  fagacious,  moderate  prince,  undoubtedly  rendered 
England  too  lubfervient  to  his  continental  connexions,  which 
were  various  and  complicated.  He  quarrelled  with  the  czar  of 
Mufcovy  about  their  German  concerns,  and  had  not  Charles 
XII.  king  of  Sweden  been  killed  fo  critically  as  he  was,  Great 
Britain  probably  would  have  been  invaded  by  thofe  northern 
conquerors,  great  preparations  being  made  for  that  purpofe. 

In  1718  he  quarrelled  with  Spain  on  account  of  the  qua¬ 
druple  alliance,  that  had  been  formed  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Hates  general  ;  and  his  admiral. 
Sir  George  Byng,  by  his  orders,  deftroyed  the  Spaniih  fleet 
near  Syracufe.  A  trifling  war  with  Spain  then  commenced, 
but  it  was  foon  ended  by  the  Spaniards  delivering  up  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  the  former  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  latter  to 
the  emperor. 

A  national  punilhment  different  from  plague,  peftilence, 
and  famine,  overtook  England  in  the  year  1720,  by  the  fudden 
rife  ol  the  South-Sea  Stock,  one  of  the  trading  companies. 
This  company  was  but  of  late  ereclion,  and  was  owing  to  a 
fcheme  of  carrying  on  an  exclufive  trade,  and  making  a  fet- 
tlement  in  the  South-Seas,  which  had  been  formed  in  1711. 
In  1720  the  company  obtained  an  a  cl  to  encreafe  their  capital 
4  .  flock 
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flock  by  redeeming;  the  public  debts  ;  and  was  then  inverted 
with  the  affient«  of  negroes,  which  had  been  ftipulated  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  In  fhort,  it  became  fo  favourite  a 
company,  that  by  the  twentieth  of  June  this  year,  their  ftock 
rofe  to  890  per  cent,  and  afterwards  to  1000  ;  but  before  the 
end  of  September  it  fell  to  150,  by  which  thoufands  were 
involved  in  ruin.  Though  this  might  be  owing  to  the  incon¬ 
siderate  avarice  of  the  fubferibers,  yet  the  public  imagined  that 
the  ministry  had  contributed  to  the  calamity  ;  and  fome  of  the 
directors  infinuated  as  if  the  minifters  and  their  friends  had 
been  the  chief  gainers.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  add  refs 
to  efcape  without  cenfure,  but  the  parliament  parted  a  bill 
which  ccnfifcated  the  eftates  of  the  directors,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  their  maintenance  ;  a  poor  reparation  for  the  public 
injuries.  v  . 

The  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  national 
difeontentof  the  South-Sea  fcheme,  and  England’s  connections 
with  the  continent,  which  every  day  encreafed.  One  Layer, 
a  lawyer,  was  tried  and  executed  for  .  high -treafon.  Several 
•perfons  of  great  quality  and  diftinCtion  were  apprehended  on 
fufpicion,.  but  the  ftorm  fell  chiefly  on  Francis  Atterbury, 
lord  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who  was  deprived  of  his  fee  and  feat 
in  parliament,  and  banifhed  for  life.  This  mull  have  been, 
at  beft  an  idle  plot,  and  the  reality  of  it  has  never  been  dif- 
covered,  fo  that  the  juftice  of  the  bifhop’s  cenfure  has  been 
quertioned.  After  the  ferment  of  this  plot  had  fubfided,  the 
miniftry,  who  were  all  in  the  intereft  of  Hanover,  ventured 
upon  feveral  bold  meafures,  in  fome  of  which  the  national 
interert  if  not  honour  was  evidently  facrificed  to  that  electorate. 
The  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  every  continental 
difpute,  however  remote  it  was  from  her  intereft  ;  and  a  de¬ 
ference  ftill  fubfifting  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
•Vienna,  it  was  agreed  that  it  fhould  be  determined. by  a  con- 
grefs  to  be  held  at  Cambray,  under  the  aufpices  of  France. 
This  congrefs  proved  abortive,  and  England  was  involved  in 
frefh  difficulties  on  account  of  Hanover.  So  fluctuating  was 
the  ftate  of  Europe  at  this  time,  that  in  September  1725,  a 
frefh  treaty  was  concluded  at  Hanover  between  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Pruffia,  to  counterbalance  an 
alliance  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid.  A  fquadron  was  fent  to  the  Baltic,  another  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a  third,  under  admiral  Hofier,  to  the 
Weft  Indies  to  watch  the  Spanifh  plate  fleets.  This  laft  was 
a  fatal  as  well  as  an  inglorious  expedition.  The  admiral  and  \ 
moil  of  his  men  perifhed  by  epidemical  difeafes,  and  the  hulks 
<pf  his  fhips  rotted  f©  as  to  render  them  unfit  tor  fervice,  i  he 
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management  of  the  Spaniards  was  little  better.  They  lofl 
near  10,000  men  in  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  raife.  The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament, 
publicly  accufed  the  emperor  of  a  defign  to  place  the  pretender 
upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  but  this  was  flrenuoufly 
denied  by  baron  Palmer,  the  imperial  refident  at  London, 
who  was  therefore  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

A  quarrel  with  the  imperor  was  the  moft  dangerous  to 
Hanover  of  any  that  could  happen  ;  but  though  an  oppofition 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed  by  SirWilliamWyndham 
and  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  parliament  continued  to  be  more  and 
fnore  lavifh  in  granting  money,  and  raifing  enormous  fubfidies 
for  the  protection  of  Hanover,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  CalTel.  Such  was  the 
ilate  of  affairs  in  Europe,  when  George  I.  fuddenly  died  on 
the  eleventh  of  June  1727,  at  Ofnaburgh,  in  the  fixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  This  period 
is  too  late  to  offer  any  thing  new  by  way  of  obfervation  on 
national  improvements.  The  reign  of  George  I.  is  remarkable 
for  the  incredible  number  of  bubbles  and  cheating  projects,  to 
which  it  gave  rife,  and  for  the  great  alteration  of  the  fyflem 
of  Europe,  by  the  concern  which  the  Englifh  took  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent.  The  inflitution  of  the  finking  fund 
for  diminifhing  the  national  debt,  is  likewife  owing  to  this 
period.  The  value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
began  now  to  be  better  underflood  than  formerly,  and  the  flate 
of  manufactures  began  to  fhift.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  land  tax,  which  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  poor  to  fubfifl  in  certain  counties,  which  had 
been  forward  in  giving  in  the  true  value  of  their  eflates  when 
that  tax  took  place. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  confidered  as  firfl  minifler  of  Eng¬ 
land  when  George  I.  died,  and  fame  differences  having  hap¬ 
pened  between  him  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  was  generally 
thought  upon  the  acceffion  of  the  latter  to  the  crown  that  Sir 
Robert  would  be  difplaced.  That  might  have  been  the  cafe 
could  another  perfon  have  been  found  equally  capable,  as  he 
was,  to  manage  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  gratify  that 
predilection  for  Hanover  which  George  II.  inherited  from  his 
father.  No  minifler  ever  underflood  better  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  none  perhaps  ever  tried  it  more.  He 
filled  all  places  of  power,  trull,  and  profit,  and  almoll  the 
houfe  of  commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  creatures  ;  but  peaco 
was  his  darling  objeCl,  becaufe  he  thought  that  war  mull  be 
fatal  to  his  power.  The  times  are  too  recent  for  me  to  enter 
upon  particulars.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  during  his  long 
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adminiftration  he  never  loft  a  queftion  that  he  was  in  earneft 
to  carry.  The  excife  fcheme  was  the  firft  ineafure  that  gave  a 
ftiock  to  his  power,  and  even  that  he  could  have  carried,  had 
he  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the  people  without  doors, 
which  might  have  either  produced  an  infurrecftion,  or  endan¬ 
gered  his  intereft  in  the  next  general  eledtion.  Having  com- 
promifed  all  differences  with  Spain,  he  filled  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  with  embafties  and  negociations,  and  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  gratified  him  with  the  means  of  performing  his  engage¬ 
ments.  He  continued  and  enlarged  the  fubfidies  paid  to  the 
German  princes  for  the  fecurity  of  Hanover,  and  had  even  the 
addrefs  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  votes  of  credit  for  fulfilling 
his  intermediate  engagements,  and  in  the  mean  while,  to  amufe 
the  public,  he  fuffered  enquiries  into  the  ftate  of  the  jails, 
•and  other  matters  that  did  not  affedt  his  own  power,  to 
proceed. - 

His  pacific  fyftem  brought  him,  however,  into  inconvenien- 
cies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  encouraged  the  Spaniards 
to  continue  their  depredations  upon  the  Britifh  fhipping  in  the 
American  feas,  and  the  French  to  treat  the  Englifh  court  with 
infolence  and  negledf.  At  home,  many  of  the  great  peers 
thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  they  interefted  themfelves 
more  than  ever  they  had  done  in  elections.  This,  together 
with  the  difguft  of  the  people  at  the  propofed  excife  fcheme, 
about  the  year  1736  and  17 37,  encreafed  the  minority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  130,  iome  of  whom  were  as  able  men 
and  as  good  fpeakers  as  ever  had  fat  in  a  parliament,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  encreafing  complaints  againft  the  Spaniards, 
they  gave  the  minifter  great  uneafinefs.  Having  thus  {hewn 
Walpole’s  adminiftration  in  the  unfavourable,  it  is  but  juft 
We  turn  to  the  moft  advantageous  light  it  will  admit  of. 

He  filled  the  courts  of  juftice  with  able  and  upright  judges* 
nor  was  he  ever  known  to  attempt  any  perverfion  of  the  known 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  fo  far  from  checking  the  free¬ 
dom  of  debate,  that  he  bore  with  equanimity  the  moft  fcurrilous 
abufe  that  was  thrown  out  to  his  face.  He  gave  way  to  one 
or  two  profecutions  for  libels,  in  complaifance  to  his  friends, 
who  thought  themfelves  affected  by  them,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  prefs  of  England  never  was  more  open  or  free 
than  during  his  adminiftration.  If  he  managed  the  majority 
of  parliament  by  corruption,  which  is  the  main  charge  againft 
him,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  enemies  were  often  influ¬ 
enced  by  no  very  laudable  motives*  and  that  the  attempt  they 
made,  without  lpecifying  any  charge,  to  remove  him  from  his 
majefty’s  councils  and  prefence  for  ever,  was  illegal  and  un¬ 
juft.  As  to  his  pacific  fyftem*  it  certainly  more  than  repaid 
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to  the  nation  all  that  was  required  to  fupport  it,  by  the  en- 
creafe  of  her  trade  and  the  improvement  of  her  manufactures. 

With  regard  to  the  king’s  own  perfonal  concern  in  public 
matters,  Walpole  was  rather  his  minifter  than  his  favourite, 
and  his  majefty  often  hinted  to  him,  as  Walpole  himfelf  has 
been  heard  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  refponfible  for  all  the 
meafures  of  government.  The  debates  concerning  the  Spanifti 
depredations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  proofs  that  were 
brought  to  fupport  the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  made  at 
laft  an  impreflion  even  upon  many  of  Walpole’s  friends.  The 
heads  of  the  oppofition  in  both  houfes  of  parliament  accufed 
the  minifter  of  having  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  and  other  nego¬ 
tiations,  introduced  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  into 
Italy,  and  deprefled  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  antient  and 
natural  ally  of  England.  They  expofed,  with  invincible  force 
©f  eloquence  and  reafoning,  the  injuftice  and  difgrace  as  well 
as  lofs  arifing  from  the  Spanifti  depredations,  and  the  neceftity 
of  repelling  force  by  force.  Sir  Robert  adhered  to  his  pacific 
fyftem,  and  concluded  a  fliameful  and  indefenfible  compromife, 
under  the  title  of  a  convention,  with  the  court  of  Spain,  which 
produced  a  war  with  that  nation. 

Queen  Caroline,  confort  to  George  II.  had  been  always  a 
firm  friend  to  the  minifter,  but  fhe  died  when  a  variance  fub- 
fifted  between  the  king  and  his  fon  the  prince  of  W ales.  The 
latter  complained,  that  through  Walpole’s  influence  he  was 
deprived  not  only  of  the  power  but  the  provifion  to  which  his 
birth  entitled  him,  and  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppo¬ 
fition  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it  was  generally  forefeen 
that  Walpole’s  power  was  drawing  to  a  crifis.  Admiral  Ver¬ 
non,  who  hated  the  minifter,  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  of  fix 
fliips  to  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  took  and  demolifhed  Porto 
Bello  ;  but  being  a  hot,  impracticable  man,  he  mifcarried  in 
his  other  attempts,  efpecially  that  upon  Car-thagena,  in  which 
many  thoufands  of  Britifh  lives  were  wantonly  thrown  away. 
The  oppofition  exulted  in  Vernon’s  fuccefs,  and  imputed  his 
mifcarriages  to  the  minifter’s  ftarving  the  war,  by  with-hold¬ 
ing  the  means  for  carrying  it  on.  The  general  election  ap¬ 
proaching,  fo  prevalent  was  the  intereft  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  that 
a  majority  was  returned  to  parliament  who  were  no  friends  to 
the  minifter,  and  after  a  few  trying  divifions  he  retired  from 
the  houfe,  refigned  his  employments,  and  fome  days  after  vyas 
created  earl  of  Orford. 

George  II.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  minifter  with  the  greateft 
equanimity,  and  even  conferred  titles  of  honour  and  polls  of 
diftindtion.  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppofition.  By  this  time, 
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the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  danger  of  the  prag¬ 
matic  fandtion  (which  meant  the  fucceflion  of  his  daughter  to 
the  Auftrian  dominions)  through  the  ambition  of  France, 
who  had  filled  all  Germany  with  her  armies,  and  many  other 
concurrent  caufes,  induced  George  to  take  the  leading  part  in 
a  continental  war.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by  lord  Car¬ 
teret,  afterwards  earl  of  Granville,  an  able,  but  a  headftrong 
minifter,  whom  George  had  made  his  fecretary  of  ftate,  and, 
indeed,  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  general.  George  accord¬ 
ingly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fought  and  gained 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  his  not  fuffering  his  general,  the 
earl  of  Stair,  to  improve  the  blow,  was  thought  to  proceed 
from  tendernefs  for  his  electoral  dominions.  This  partiality 
created  a  univerfal  flame  in  England,  and  the  clamour  raifed 
againft  his  lordfhip’s  meafures  was  encreafed  by  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle  and  his  brother,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  the 
lord  Harrington,  and  other  minifters,  who  refigned,  or  offered 
to  refign  their  places  if  lord  Carteret  ftiould  retain  his  influence 
in  the  cabinet.  His  majefty  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  what 
he  thought  was  the  voice  of  his  people,  and  he  indulged  them 
with  accepting  the  fervices  of  fome  gentlemen  who  never  had 
been  confidered  as  zealous  friends  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
After  various  removals,  Mr.  Pelham  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  treafury,  and  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
confequently  was  confidered  as  firft  minifter,  or  rather  the 
power  of  the  premierfhip  was  divided  between  him  and  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Newcaftle. 

Great  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  very  expenfive  war 
both  againft  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  her  enemies 
fought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  general  difcontent  that  had 
prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  Hanover,  and  which,  even 
in  parliamentary  debates,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  duty.  This 
naturally  fuggefted  to  them  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  pre¬ 
tender,  who  refided  at  Rome,  and  he  agreed  that  his  fon 
Charles,  who  was  a  fprightly  young  man,  Ihould  repair  to 
France,  from  whence  he  fet  fail,  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  a 
few  followers  in  a  frigate  to  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland, 
between  the  iflands  of  Mull  and  Skey,  where  he  difcovered 
himfelfj  aflembled  his  followers,  and  publiihed  a  manifefto 
exciting  the  nation  to  a  rebellion.  It  is  neceftary,  before  we 
relate  the  unaccountable  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  to  make  a 
fhort  retrofpedf  to  foreign  parts. 

The  war  of  1741  proved  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
through  the  fatal  divifions  between  admiral  Vernon  and  general 
Wentworth,  who  commanded  the  land  troops,  and  it  v/as 
thought  that  above  20,000  Britifh  foldiers  and  feamen  perilfied 
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in  the  impracticable  attempt  of  Carthagena,  and  the  incJe-* 
mency  of  the  air  and  climate  during  other  idle  expeditions. 
The  year  1742  had  been  fpent  in  negociations  with  the  courts 
of  Peterfburgh  and  Beilin,  which,  though  expenfive,  proved 
of  little  or  no  fervice  to  Great  Britain,  (0  that  the  victory  of 
Dettingen  left  the  French  troops  in  much  the  fame  fituation 
as  before.  A  difference  between  the  admirals  Matthews  and 
Leffock  had  fuffered  the  Spanifh  and  French  fleets  to  efcape 
out  of  Toulon  with  but  little  lofs  ;  and  foon  after  the  French, 
who  had  before  adled  only  as  allies  to  the  Spaniards,  declared 
war  again#:  Great  Britain,  who,  in  her  turn,  declared  war 
again#  the  French.  The  Dutch,  the  natural  allies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  during  this  war  carried  on  a  mo#  lucrative  trade,  nor 
could  they  be  brought  to  adb  again#  the  French,  till  the  peo¬ 
ple  entered  into  affociations  and  infurredfions  again#  the 
government.  Their  marine  was  in  a  miferable  condition, 
and  when  they  at  la#  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  Britifh 
and  Au#rian  armies,  which,  indeed,  had  been  wretchedly 
commanded  for  one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did  it  with  fo 
bad  a  grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  intend  to  a<#  in 
earneft.  When  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  upon  himfelf 
the  command  of  the  army,  the  French,  to  the  great  reproach 
of  the  allies,  were  almoft  mafters  of  the  barrier  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  were  befieging  Tournay.  The  duke  attempted  to 
raife  the  fiege,  but  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  Au#rians,  the  cowar¬ 
dice  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  government  all  along  held  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  France,  and  mifcondud#  fpmewhere  elfe, 
he  lo#  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  7000  of  his  be#  men, 
though  it  is  generally  allowed  that  his  difpofitions  were  excel¬ 
lent,  and  both  he  and  his  troops  behaved  with  unexampled 
intrepidity.  To  counterbalance  fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes, 
admiral  Anfon  returned  this  year  to  England,  with  an  i ru¬ 
men  fe  treafure,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  the  Englifh  commodore  War¬ 
ren,  with  colonel  Pepperel,  took  from  the  French  the  impor¬ 
tant  town  and  fortrefs  of  Louifbourg  in  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton. 

Such  was  the  #ate  of  affairs  abroad  in  Auguft  1745*  when 
the  pretender’s  elde#  Ton,  at  the  head  of  fome  Highland  fol¬ 
lowers,  furprized  and  difarmed  a  party  of  the  king’s  troops 
in  the  weftern  Highlands,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to 
Perth.  I  fhall  .only  add  to  v/hat  I  have  already  faid  of  the 
progrefs  and  fupprefiion  of  this  rebellion,  that  it  fpread  too 
great  an  alarm  through  England.  The  government  never  fo 
thoroughly  experienced,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  the  benefit  of 
the  public  debt  for  the  fupport  of  the  revolution.  The  French 
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and  the  Jacobite  party  (for  fueh  there  was  at  that  time  in 
England)  had  laid  a  deep  Scheme  for  diftrefling  the  Bank  ; 
but  common  danger  abolifhed  all  diftindtions,  and  united 
them  in  the  defence  of  one  intereft,  which  was  private  pro¬ 
perty.  The  merchants  undertook,  in  their  addrefs  to  the 
king,  to  fupport  it,  by  receiving  bank-notes  in  payment. 
This  feafonable  meafure  faved  public  credit ;  but  the  deteat  of 
the  rebels  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  and  the 
executions  that  followed,  did  not  reftore  tranquillity  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Though  the  prince  of  Orange,  fon-in-law  to  his  ma- 
jefty  George  II.  was,  by  the  credit  of  his  majefty  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  railed  to  be  their 
ftadtholder,  the  Dutch  never  could  be  brought  to  adf  heartily 
in  the  war.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Val,  near  Maeftricht, 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  danger  of  being  made 
prifoner.  Bergen-op-zoom  was  taken  in  a  manner  that  has 
never  yet  been  accounted  for.  The  allies  Suffered  other  dif- 
graces  on  the  continent ;  and  it  now  became  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  in  England,  that  peace  was  neceffary  to  fave  the  duke 
and  his  army  from  total  deftrudtion.  By  tftis  time,  however, 
the  French  marine  and  commerce  were  in  danger  of  being 
annihilated  by  the  Englifh  at  fea,  under  the  commands  of  the 
admirals  Anfon,  Warren,  Hawke,  and  other  gallant  officers  ; 
but  the  Englifh  arms  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  have  been 
wifhed  under  rear  admiral  Bofcawen  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  In 
this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  fuccelTes  of  the  French  and  Englifh 
during  the  war,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  balanced,  and  both 
miniftries  turned  their  thoughts  to  peace.  The  queftion  is 
not  yet  decided  which  party  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  defire  it, 
the  French  and  Spaniards  for  the  immenfe  Ioffes  they  had 
fuftained  by  fea,  or  the  allies  for  the  difgraces  they  had  fuf¬ 
fered  by  land. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  preliminaries  for  peace  were 
figned  in  April  1748,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  October,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the 
reftitution  on  both  fides  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war. 
The  number  of  prizes  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  this  war,  from 
its  commencement  to  the  Signing  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
was  3434;  namely,  1249  from  the  Spaniards,  and  2185  from 
the  French ;  and  that  they  loft  during  the  war,  32385  1360 
being  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  1878  by  the  French.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  fhips  taken  from  the  Spaniards  were  immenfely  rich; 
fo  that  the  balance  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  almoft  two 
millions,  in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  Such  is  the  grofs  calcu¬ 
lation  on  both  fides,  but  the  confequences  plainly  proved  that 
the  Ioffes  of  the  French  arid  Spaniards  muft  have  been  much 
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greater.  The  vad  fortunes  made  by  private  perfons  in  Eng¬ 
land  all  of  a  fudden,  fufficiently  (hewed  that  immenfe  fums 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  public  account ;  but  the  greateft 
proof  was,  that  next  year  the  intered  of  the  national  debt 
was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  feveri 
years,  after  which  the  whole  was  to  (land  reduced  to  three 
per  cent. 

Th  is  was  the  bolded  droke  of  financing  that  ever  wa? 
attempted  perhaps  in  any  country,  confidently  with  public 
faith  ;  for  the  creditors  of  the  government,  after  a  fmall  in- 
efFedtual  oppofition,  continued  their  money  in  the  funds,  and 
a  few  who  fold  out  even  made  intered  to  have  it  replaced  on 
the  fame  fecurity,  or  were  paid  off  their  principal  fums  out  of 
the  finking  fund.  This  was  an  sera  of  improvements;  Mr. 
Pelham's  candour  and  redtitude  of  adminidration  leaving  him 
few  or  no  enemies  in  parliament,  and  he  omitted  no  opporT 
fcunity  of  carrying  into  execution  every  fcheme  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  fiflieries  $ 
the  benefits  of  which  were  felt  during  the  fucceeding  war,  and 
are  to  this  day.  Every  intelligent  perfon,  however,  confi- 
dered  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  no  better  than  an  armed 
ceflation  of  hodilities.  The  French  employed  themfelves  in 
recruiting  and  repairing  their  marine,  and  had  laid  a  deep 
fcheme  for  pofleding  themfelves  of  the  Britifh  back  fettlements 
in  America,  and  for  cutting  ofiF  all  communication  between 
the  Engiifh  and  the  native  Indians,  in  which  cafe  our  colonies 
mud  have  been  reduced  to  a  narrow  dip  on  the  coads,  without 
the  means  of  getting  any  fubfidance  but  from  the  mother 
country.  Fortunately  for  Great-Britain,  they  difclofed  their 
intention  by  entering  upon  hodilities  before  they  had  power  to 
fupport  them. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  figned 
at  Madrid,  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  by  which,  in 
confideration  of  100,000 1.  the  South-Sea  company  gave  up 
all  their  future  claims  to  the  affiento  cpntraCI,  by  virtue  of 
which,  that  company  had  fupplied  the  Spanifli  Wed-Indie^ 
with  negroes.  In  March,  1750,  died,  univerfally  lamented, 
his  royal  highnefs  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  In  May  1751, 
an  acd  paded  for  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
by  which  the  old  dile  was  abolifhed,  and  the  new  dile  eda- 
blifhed,  to  the  vad  conveniency  of  the  fubject.  This  was 
done  by  finking  eleven  days  in  September  1752,  and  thereafter 
beginning  the  year  on  the  fird  of  January.  In  1753  the 
famous  adt  paded  for  preventing  clandedine  marriages  ;  but 
whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  ,of  the  fubjedl  is  a  point  that  is 
flill  very  quedionable.  The  public  of  England  about  this 
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time  fuftained  an  immenfe  lofs  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
who  was  indifputably  the  honelleft,  wifeft,  the  moft  popular, 
and  therefore  the  moft  fuccefsful  minifter  England  had  ever 

feen. 

The  barefaced  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had 
built  forts  on  our  back  fettlements  in  America,  and  the  difpo- 
fitions  they  made  for  fending  over  vaft  bodies  of  veteran  troops 
to  fupport  thofe  encroachments,  produced  a  wonderful  fpirit 
in  England,  efpecially  after  admiral  Bofcawen  was  ordered 
with  eleven  fhips  of  the  line,  befides  a  frigate  and  two  regi¬ 
ments,  to  fail  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  came 
up  with  and  took  two  French  men  of  war,  the  reft  of  their 
fleet  efcaping  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  ftraits  of 
Belleille.  No  fooner  was  it  known  that  hoftilities  were  begun, 
than  the  public  of  England  poured  their  money  into  the  go¬ 
vernment's  loan,  and  orders  were  iflued  for  making  general 
reprifals  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  that  all  the 
French  fhips,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  fhould 
be  flopped  and  brought  into  Britifh  ports.  Thefe  orders  were 
fo  effectual,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  17 55,  above  300  of 
the  richeft  French  merchant  fhips,  and  above  8000  of  their 
heft  failors  were  brought  into  Britifh  ports.  This  well-timed 
meafure  had  fuch  an  effedl,  that  the  French  had  neither  hands 
to  navigate  their  merchant-men,  nor  to  man  their  fhips  of 
war,  for  about  two  years  after  near  30,000  French  fpamen 
Were  found  to  be  prifoners  in  England. 

In  July  1755,  general  Braddock,  who  had  been  injudi- 
cioufly  fent  from  England  to  attack  the  French  and  reduce  the 
forts  on  the  Ohio,  was  defeated  and  killed,  by  falling  into  an 
ambufcade  of  the  French  and  Indians  near  Fort  du  Quefne  ; 
but  major  general  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of  French  near 
Crown  Point,  of  whom  he  killed  about  1000. 

The  Englifh  at  this  time  could  not  be  faid  to  have  any  firft 
minifter ;  fome  great  men  agreed  in  nothing  but  in  oppofing  • 
the  meafures  of  the  cabinet,  which  had  been  undertaken  with¬ 
out  their  confent.  The  Englifh  navy  in  1755  confifted  of 
one  fhip  of  no  guns,  five  of  100  guns  each,  thirteen  of  90, 
eight  of  80,  five  of  74,  twenty-nine  of  70,  four  of  66,  one 
of  64,  thirty-three  of  60,  three  of  54,  twenty-eight  of  50, 
four  of  44,  thirty-five  of  40,  and  forty-two  of  20  ;  four  floops 
of  war  of  18  guns  each,  two  of  16,  eleven  of  14,  thirteen  of 
12,  and  one  of  10  ;  befides  a  great  number  of  bomb-ketches, 
firefhips,  and  tenders  ;  a  force  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  united 
maritime  ftrength  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  Whilft  that 
of  the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  including  the 
ft.ips  then  upon  the  flocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than  fix 
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fhips  of  8o  guns,  twenty-one  of  74,  one  of  72,  four  of  70, 
thirty-one  of  64,  two  of  60,  fix  of  50,  and  thirty-two 
frigates. 

In  proportion  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by 
thofe  invincible  armaments,  they  were  funk  with  an  account 
that  the  French  had  landed  1 1,000  men  in  Minorca,  to  attack 
fort  St.  Philip  there,  that  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  fent 
out  with  a  fquadron  at  leaf!  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  had 
been  baffled  if  not  defeated  by  their  admiral  GalifToniere,  and 
that  at  laft  Minorca  was  furrendercd  by  general  Blakeney. 
The  Englifh  were  far  more  alarmed  than  they  ought  to  have 
been  at  thofe  events.  The  lofs  of  Minorca  was  n  ore  fhame- 
ful  than  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  but  the  public  outcry 
was  fuch,  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to  public  juftice,  and 
he  was  fhot  to  death  at  Portfmouth  for  cowardice. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  fecre- 
tary  of  flate,  at  the  head  of  the  adminiffration.  He  had  been 
long  known  to  be  a  bold  fpeaker,  and  he  foon  proved  himfelf 
to  be  as  fpirited  a  minifler.  The  mifcarriages  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  had  no  confequence  but  the  lofs  of  fort  St.  Philip, 
which  was  more  than  repaired  by  the  vaft  fuccefs  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  privateers,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  fuccefles 
of  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  under  colonel  Clive,  are 
almoft  incredible.  He  defeated  Suraja  Dowla,  nabob  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the 
antient  feat  of  the  nabobs  of  thofe  provinces.  Suraja  Dowla, 
who  was  in  the  French  intereft,  was  a  few  days  after  his  being 
defeated  taken  by  the  new  nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn’s  fon,  and 
put  to  death.  This  event  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent 
amazing  extent  of  riches  and  territory,  which  the  Englifh 
now  poflefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  fyflem  of  opera¬ 
tions  again!!  France,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  calr 
culated  to  reftore  the  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  alarm 
their  enemies.  Far  from  dreading  an  invafion,  he  planned  an 
expedition  for  carrying  the  arms  of  England  into  France  itfelf, 
and  the  defcent  was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under  general 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  who  was  to  command  the  land  troops. 
Nothing  could  be  more  promifing  than  the  difpofitions  for 
this  expedition.  It  failed  on  the  8th  of  September  1757,  and 
admiral  Hawke  brought  both  the  fea  and  land  forces  back  on 
the  6th  of  October  to  St.  Helen’s,  without  the  general  mak¬ 
ing  an  attempt  to  land  on  the  coaft  of  France.  Tie  was  tried 
and  acquitted  without  the  public  murmuring,  fo  great  an 
opinion  had  the  people  of  the  miniftejr,  who,  to  do  him  juftice, 
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did  not  fuffer  a  man  or  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  Englifh  army  or 
navy  to  lie  idle. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with 
a  moft:  powerful  army,  merely  becaufe  his  Britannic  majefty 
refufed  to  wink  at  their  encroachments  in  America,  the  En¬ 
glifh  parliament,  in  gratitude,  voted  large  fupplies  of  men  and 
money  in  defence  of  the  electoral  dominions.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  had  been  fent  thither  to  command  an  army  of 
obfervation,  but  he  had  been  fo  powerfully  prefled  by  a  fupe- 
rior  army,  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  took  poffeition 
of  that  electorate,  and  its  capital.  At  this  time,  a  fcarcity 
next  to  a  famine  raged  in  England  ;  and  the  Heflian  troops, 
who,  with  the  Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend  the 
kingdom  from  an  invafion  intended  by  the  French,  remained 
ftill  in  England.  So  many  difficulties  concurring,  in  1758  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  was  agreed  to  between  his  majefty 
and  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  voted  670,000  1.  to  his  Pruffian  majefty  ;  and  alfo  voted 
large  fums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  two  millions 
a  year,  for  the  payment  of  50,000  of  the  troops  of  Hanover, 
Hefte-Caflel,  Saxe-Gotha,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  Buckeburg. 
This  treaty,  which  proved  afterwards  fo  burdenfome  to  Eng¬ 
land,  was  intended  to  unite  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

George  II.  with  the  confent  of  his  Pruffian  majefty,  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  French  had  violated  the  convention  concluded 
between  them  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Clofterfeven, 
ordered  his  Hanoverian  fubjedts  to  refume  their  arms  under 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  a  Pruffian  general,  who  in- 
ftantly  drove  them  out  of  Hanover  ;  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  after  the  Englifti  had  repeatedly  infulted  the  French 
coafts,  by  deftroying  their  ftores  and  (hipping  at  St.  Maloes 
and  Cherbourg,  marched  into  Germany,  and  joined  prince 
Ferdinand  with  12,000  Britifh  troops,  which  were  afterwards 
encreafed  to  25,000.  A  (harp  war  enfued.  The  Englifti 
every  where  performed  wonders,  and  according  to  the  accounts 
published  in  the  London  Gazette,  they  were  every  where 
victorious,  but  nothing  decifive  followed,  and  the  enemy 
opened  every  campaign  with  advantage.  Even  the  battle  of 
Minden,  the  moft  glorious,  perhaps,  in  the  Englifh  annals, 
in  which  about  7000  Englifti  defeated  80,000  of  the  French 
regular  troops  in  fair  battle,  contributed  nothing  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war,  or  towards  weakening  the  French  in 
Germany. 

The 
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The  Englifh  bore  the  expence  of  the  war  with  chearfulnefs*. 
and  applauded  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  becaufe  their  glorious 
fucceffes  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe  demonftrated  that  he 
was  in  earned:.  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  general  Amherft,  in 
Auguft  1758,  reduced  and  demolifhed  Louifbourg,  in  North 
America,  which  had  been  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  was  become  the  fcourge  of  the  Britifh 
trade,  and  took  five  or  fix  French  fhips  of  the  line  ;  Frontenac 
and  Fort  duQuefne,  in  the  fame  quarter,  fell  alfo  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh  :  acquifitions  that  far  overbalanced  a  check 
which  the  Englifh  received  at  Ticonderago,  and  the  lofs  of 
about  300  of  the  Englifh  guards,  as  they  were  returning  un¬ 
der  general  Bligh  from  the  coaft  of  France. 

The  Englifh  affairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies  this  year  proved 
equally  fortunate,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  received 
letters  from  thence,  with  an  account  that  admiral  Pocock 
engaged  the  French  fleet  near  Fort  St.  David’s  on  the  29th  of 
March,  in  which  engagement  a  French  man  of  war,  called 
the  Bien  Aime,  of  74  guns,  was  fo  much  damaged  that  they 
run  her  on  fhore.  The  French  had  600  men  killed  and 
wounded  on  this  oqcafion,  and  the  Englifh  only  29  killed, 
and  89  wounded.  That  on  the  third  of  Auguft  follow¬ 
ing,  he  engaged  the  French  fleet  a  fecond  time,  near  Pon¬ 
dicherry;  when,  after  a  brifk firing  often  minutes,  the  French 
bore  away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  make,  and  got  fafe  into 
the  road  of  Pondicherry.  The  lofs  of  the  French  in  this 
engagement  was  540  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  that  of  the 
Englifh  only  147  killed  and  wounded.  And  that  on  the  14th 
of  December  following,  general  Lally,  commander  of  the 
French  army  in  thofe  parts,  marched  to  befiege  Madrafs,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Englifh  colonels  Laurence  and  Draper; 
and  after  a  brifk  cannonade,  which  lafted  till  the  16th  of  Febru^- 
ary  following,  the  Englifh  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
600  men,  general  Lally  thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege  and 
retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  him  forty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

The  year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  taking  of  the  ifland 
of  Goree,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  by  commodore  Keppel. 
Three  capital  expeditions  had  been  planned  for  this  year 
In  America,  and  all  of  them  proved  fuccefsful.  One  of 
them  was  againft  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
Guadaloupe  was  reduced.  The  fecond  expedition  was  againft 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  French  Canada.  The  command 
was  given,  by  the  minifter’s  advice,  to  general  Wolfe,  a 
young  officer  of  a  truly  military  genius.  Wolfe  was  oppofed 
with  far  fuperior  forces  by  Moncalm,  the  beft  and  moftjuc- 
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cefsful  general  the  French  had.  Though  the  fituation  of  the 
country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,  and  the  works  the  French 
threw  up  to  prevent  a  defcent  of  the  Englifh,  were  deemed 
impregnable,  yet  Moncalm  never  relaxed  in  his  vigilance. 
Wolfe’s  courage  and  perfeverance,  however,  furmounting 
incredible  difficulties,  he  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  near 
Quebec,  where  he  fought  and  defeated  the  French  army,  but 
was  himfelf  killed  ;  and  general  Monckton,  who  was  next  in 
command,  being  wounded,  the  completion  of  the  French  de^ 
feat,  and  the  glory  of  reducing  Quebec,  was  referved  for  bri-» 
gadier  general  (now  lord  vifcount)  Townfhend. 

General  Amherft,  who  was  the  fix  ft  Englifh  general  on 
command  in  America,  condudted  the  third  expedition.  His 
orders  were  to  reduce  all  Canada,  and  to  join  the  army  under 
general  Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  minifter  that  Mr.  Amherft  in  this  expe¬ 
dition  was  fo  well  provided  with  every  thing  that  could  make 
it  fuccefsful,  that  there  fcarcely  appeared  any  chance  for  its 
mifcarriage,  and  thus  the  French  empire  in  North  America 
became  fubjedl  to  Great  Britain. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  defperate,  and  their 
credit  ruined,  they  refolved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by 
an  invafion  of  Great  Britain  :  but,  on  the  18th  of  Auguft, 
1759,  admiral  Bofcawen  attacked  the  Toulon  fquadron,  com¬ 
manded  by  M.  de  la  Clue,  near  the  ffraits  of  Gibraltar,  took 
Le  Centaure  of  74,  Le  Temeraire  of  74,  and  Le  Modefte  of 
74  guns  ;  and  burnt  L’Ocean  of  80,  and  Le  Redoubtable  of 
74  guns.  The  reft  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  feven  fhips  of 
the  line,  and  three  frigates,  made  their  efcape  in  the  night. 
And  on  November  20,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  defeated  the  Breft 
fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Conflans,  off  the  ifland  of  Du- 
met,  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  The  Formidable,  a  French  man 
pf  war  of  80  guns,  was  taken  ;  the  Thefee  of  74,  and  the 
Supcrbe  of  70  guns,  were  funk  ;  and  the  Soleil  Royal  of  80, 
and  the  Heros  of  74,  were  burnt.  Seven  or  eight  Frenchmen, 
of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Villaine,  by  throwing  their 
guns  overboard  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  five 
(hips  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  efcaped  in  the  night. 
The  Englifh  loft  on  this  occafion,  the  Effex  of  64,  and  the 
Refolution  of  74  guns.  After  this  engagement,  the  French  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  their  intended  invafion  of  Great-Britain. 

In  February  1760,  Captain  Thurot,  a  French  marine  ad¬ 
venturer,  who  had  with  three  floops  of  war  alarmed  the  coafts 
pf  Scotland,  and  adfually  made  a  defcent  at  Carrickfergus  iji 
Ireland,  was,  on  his  return  from  thence,  met,  defeated,  and 
killed  by  captain  Elliot,  wh©  was  the  commodore  of  three 
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fiiips,  inferior  in  force  to  the  Frenchman’s  fquadron.  Every 
day’s  gazette  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  fucceffes  of  the 
Ensrlifh,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  P'rench  finances,  which 
that  government  did  not  blufh  publicly  to  avow.  In  fliort, 
Great-Britain  now  reigned  as  foie  miftrefs  of  the  main,  and 
had  fucceeded  in  every  meafure  that  had  been  projected  for  her 
own  fafety  and  advantage. 

The  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  ftill  as  unde- 
ctfivc  as  it  was  expenfive,  and  many  in  England  began  td 
confider  it  now  as  foreign  to  the  internal  interefts  ot  Gre^t- 
Britain.  The  French  again  and  again  fhewed  difpofitions  for 
treating,  and  the  charges  of  the  war,  which  began  now  to 
amount  to  little  ITs  than  eighteen  millions  fterling  yearly,  in¬ 
clined  the  Britifh  miniflry  to  liften  to,  their  propofals.  A 
negotiation  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  which  proved 
abortive,  as  did  many  other  projedts  for  accommodation,  but 
on  the  25th  of  October  1760,  George  II.  died  fuddenly,  full 
of  years  and  glory,  in  the  77th  of  his  age  and  33d  of  his  reign, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon,  now  George  III.  eldeft 
foil'  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 

The  memory  of  George  II.  is  reprehenfible  on  no  head  but 
his  predilection  for  his  eledloral  dominions.  He  never  could 
feparate  an  idea  that  there  was  any  difference  between  them 
and  his  regal  dominions,  and  he  was  /ometimes  ill  enough 
advifed  to  declare  fo  much  in  his  fpecqhes  to  parliament.  We 
are,  however,  to  remember,  that  his  people  gratified  him  in 
this  partiality,  and  that  he  never  adled  by  power  or  preroga¬ 
tive.  He  was  juft  rather  than  generous,  and  in  matters  of 
ceconomy,  either  in  his  ftate  or  his  houfhold,  he  was  willing 
to  connive  at  abufes,  if  they  had  the  fanclion  of  law  and 
cuftom.  By  this  means  thofe  mifmanagements  about  his 
court  were  multiplied  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  even  under¬ 
clerks  in  offices  amaffed  fortunes  ten  times  greater  than  their 
legal  falaries  or  perquifites  could  raife.  He  was  not  very 
acceffible  to  converfation,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that 
having  left  Germany  after  he  had  attained  to  man’s  eftate,  he 
ftill  retained  foreign  notions  both  of  men  and  things.  In  go¬ 
vernment  he  had  no  favourite,  for  he  parted. with  Sir  Robert 
Walpole’s  adminiftration  with  great  indifference,  and  fhewed 
very  little  concern  at  the  fubfequent  revolutions  among  his 
fervants.  This  quality  may  be  deemed  a  virtue,  as  it  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  internal  quiet  of  his  reign,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  people  from  loading  the  king  with  the  faults  of  his 
minifters.  In  his  perfonal  difpofition  he  was  paffionate,  but 
placable,  fe&rlefs  of  danger,  fond  of  military  parade,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  memory  of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  ferved  when 
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young.  His  affections,  either  public  or  private,  were  never 
known  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice;  and 
though  his  reign  was  diftradfed  by  party,  the  courts  of  juftice 
were  never  better  filled  than  under  him  :  this  was  a  point  in 
which  all  factions  were  agreed. 

The  brighter  the  national  glory  was  at  the  time  of  George 
IPs  death,  the  more  arduous  was  the  province  of  his  fuccellor, 
George  III.  Born  and  bred  in  England,  he  had  no  prepof- 
fefiions  but  for  his  native  country,  and  an  excellent  education 
gave  him  true  notions  of  its  interefts,  therefore  he  was  not  to 
be  impofed  upon  by  flattering  appearances.  He  knew  that 
neither  the  finances,  nor  the  population  of  England  could 
furnifh  men  and  money  for  fupplying  the  necelfities  of  the 
war,  fuccefsful  as  it  was,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
it,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  period.  He  chofe  for  his  firft 
minifter  the  earl  of  Bute,  whom  he  had  known  ever  fince  he 
began  to  know  himfelf,  and  among  the  firft  aCIs  of  his  reign 
was  to  convince  the  public  that  the  death  of  his  predeceft'or 
ftiould  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  war.  Accordingly,  in 
1761,  the  ifland  of  Belleifle,  on  the  coaft  of  France,  furren- 
dered  to  his  majefty’s  fhips  and  forces  under  commodore  Kep- 
pel  and  general  Hodgfon  ;  as  did  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Pondicherry  in  the  Eaft  Indies  to  colonel  Coote  and  admiral 
Stevens.  The  operations  againft  the  French  Weft  Indies  ftili 
continued  under  general  Monckton,  lord  Rollo,  and  Sir  James 
Dowglafs  ;  and  in  1762,  the  ifland  of  Martin ico,  hitherto 
deemed  impregnable,  with  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  Grenadillas, 
St.  Vincent,  and  others  of  lefs  note,  were  fubdued  by  the 
Britifh  arms,  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

By  this  time  the  famous  family  compact  among  all  the 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  had  been  concluded,  and  it 
was  found  necefiary  to  declare  war  againft  Spain,  who  having 
been  hitherto  no  principals  in  the  quarrel,  had  fcandaloufly 
abufed  their  neutrality  in  favour  of  the  French.  A  refpedfcable 
armament  was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Pocock,  having  the 
carl  of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command  the  land  forces,  and 
the  vitals  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  were  ftruck  at,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  Havannah,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  important 
fort  which  his  catholic  majefty  held  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
capture  of  the  Hermione,  a  large  Spanifh  regifter  ftiip,  bound 
from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the  cargo  of  which  was  valued  at  a  mil- 
lion  fterling,  preceded  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  treafure  palled  in  triumph  through  Weftminfter  to  the 
Bank,  the  very  hour  he  was  born.  The  lofs  of  the  Havan¬ 
nah,  with  the  fhips  and  treafures  there  taken  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards, 
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niards,  was  fucceeded  by  the  reduddion  of  Manilla  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  by  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornifh,  with  the 
capture  of  the  Trinidad,  reckoned  worth  three  millions  of 
dollars.  To  counteradl  thofe  dreadful  blows  given  to  the 
family  compact,  the  French  and  Spaniards  opened  their  laft 
refource,  which  was  to  quarrel  with  and  invade  Portugal, 
which  had  been  always  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
Britifh  arms.  Whether  this  quarrel  was  real  or  pretended  is 
not  for  me  to  decide.  It  certainly  embarrafled  his  Britannic 
majefty,  who  was  obliged  to  fend  thither  armaments  both  by 
fea  and  land. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  now  refumed,  and  the 
neceffity  of  concluding  one  was  acknowledged  by  all  his  ma- 
jefty’s  minifters  and  privy  counfellors  excepting  two.  Many 
difficulties  were  furmounted,  but  the  romantic  and  ufe- 
lefs  war  in  Germany  was  continued  between  the  French  and 
Englifh  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  enemy,  however, 
at  laft  granted  fuch  terms  as  the  Britifh  miniftry  thought  ad- 
miffible  and  adequate  to  the  occafion.  A  cefifation  of  arms 
took  place  in  Germany,  and  in  all  other  quarters,  and  on  the 
i  Oth  of  February  1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
his  Britannic  majefty,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded  to  by  the  king 
of  Portugal  ;  March  10,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at 
Paris.  The  22d,  the  peace  was  folemnly  proclaimed  at  the 
ufual  places  in  Weftminfter  and  London  ;  and  the  treaty  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  1 8th  been  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  both  houfes. 

By  this  treaty,  the  extenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the 
Blands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  were 
confirmed  to  Great  Britain  ;  alfo  the  two  Floridas,  contain¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  on  this 
fide  the  Miffifippi,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  with  a 
finall  diftridl  round  it,  was  furrendered  to  us  by  France  and 
Spain,  in  confideration  of  our  reftoring  to  Spain  the  ifiand  of 
Cuba ;  and  to  France  the  ifiands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
Mariegalante,  and  Defirade ;  and  in  confideration  of  our  grant¬ 
ing  the  French  the  two  fmall  ifiands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
on  the  coait  of  Newfoundland,  and  quitting  our  pretenfions  to 
the  neutral  ifiand  of  St.  Lucia,  they  yielded  to  us  the  ifiands 
of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadilles,  and  quitted  their  pretenfions 
to  the  neutral  ifiands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago. 
In  Africa  we  retained  the  fettlement  of  Senegal,  by  which  we 
engrofs  the  whole  gum  trade  of  that  country  ;  but  we  returned 
Goree,  a  fmall  ifiand  of  little  value.  The  article  that  relates 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  dilated  by  the  directors  of  the  Englifli 
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company,  which  reftores  to  the  French  all  the  places  they  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  condition  that  they  fhail  main¬ 
tain  neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  And 
the  city  of  Manilla  was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  they 
granted  to  us  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  in  America.  In  Europe,  likewife,  the  French 
reftor«d  to  us  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  we  reftored  to  them 
the  ifland  of  Belleifle.  In  Germany,  after  fix  years  fpent  in 
marches  and  counter-marches,  numerous  fkirmifhes  and  bloody 
battles,  Great  Britain  acquired  much  military  fame,  but,  at 
the  expence  of  30  millions  fterling  !  As  to  the  objects  of  that 
war,  it  was  agreed  that  a  mutual  reftitution  and  oblivion 
fhould  take  place,  and  each  party  fit  down  at  the  end  of  tl«s 
war  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  began  it.  And  peace 
was  reftored  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  fides  to  be 
upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  the  war. 

Thus  ended  a  war  (fuch  were  the  effedls  of  unanimity  at 
home)  the  moft  brilliant  in  the  Britifh  annals.  No  national 
prejudices,  nor  party  difputes  then  exifted.  The  fame  truly 
Britifh  fpirit  by  which  the  minifter  was  animated,  fired  the 
breaft  of  the  foldier  and  feaman.  The  nation  had  then  arrived  at 
a  pitch  of  wealth  unknown  to  former  ages,  and  the  monied 
man,  pleafed  with  the  afpedf  of  the  times,  confiding  in  the 
abilities  of  the  minifter,  and  courage  of  the  people,  chearfully 
opened  his  purfe.  The  incredible  fums  of  18,  19,  and  22 
millions,  railed  by  a  few  citizens  of  London,  upon  a  fhort 
notice,  for  the  fervice  of  the  years  1759,  1760,  and  1761, 
was  no  lefs  aftonifhing  to  Europe,  than  the  fuccefs  which 
attended  the  Britifh  fleets  and  armies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Genealogical  List  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain- 

George  William  Frederic  III.  born  June  4,  1738;  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  and  eiettor  of  Hanover,  October  26,  1760:  and 
married,  Septembers,  1761,  to  the  princefs  Sophia  Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburg^ 
Strelitz,  born  May  16,  1744,  crowned  September  22,  1761,  and  now  have 
IlTue; 

1.  George  Auguftus  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  12,  1762. 

2.  Prince  Frederick,  born  Auguft  16,  1763,  elected  bifhup  o t  Ofnaburg  l4e- 
iruary  27,  1764. 

3.  Prince  William  Henry,  born  Auguft  21,  1765. 

4.  Princefs  Charlotte,  born  September  29,  1766. 

5.  Prince  Edward,  born  November  2,  1767. 

6.  Princefs  Augufta  Sophia,  born  November  8,  1768. 

7.  Princefs  Elizabeth,  born  May  22,  L770. 

Augufta,  daughter  to  Frederic  II.  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  now  prl/icefs  dowager  af 
Wales,  was  .born  November  30,  1719. 

Her  iflue  by  the  late  prince  of  Wales : 

1.  Her  royal  highnefs  Augufta,  born  Auguft  11,  1737*  married  to  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunfwick  I<uneaburgh,  January  16,  1764. 

2.  His  prel^nt  majefty,  3* 
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THOUGH  this  principality  is  politically  included  in  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  as  it  has  diftindbions  in  language,  and  manners, 
I  have,  in  conformity  with  the  common  cuilom,  affigned  it  a 
feparate  article. 

Name  and  language.]  The  Welch  are  defendants, 
according  to  the  bell:  antiquaries,  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who 
made  a  fettlement  in  England  about  fourfeore  years  before  the 
firll  defeent  of  Julius  C?efar,  and  thereby  obtained  the  name 
of  Galles  or  Walles  (the  G  and  W  being  promifcuoufly  ufed 
by  the  antient  Britons)  that  is.  Strangers.  Their  language 
has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  Celtic  or  Phoenician,  and  is 
highly  commended  for  its  pathetic  and  deferiptive  powers  by 
thofe  who  underftand  it. 

Situation,  boundaries,  7  Wales  was  formerly  of 
and  extent.  3  greater  extent  than  it  is  at 

prefent,  being  bounded  only  by  the  Severn  and  the  Dee ; 
but  after  the  Saxons  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  the 
plain  country,  the  Welih  or  antient  Britons  were  fhut  up 
within  more  narrow  bounds,  and  obliged  gradually  to  retreat 
weftward.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Saxons 
ever  made  any  farther  conqueils  in  their  country,  than.  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  and  Herefordihire,  which  are  now  reckoned  part 
of  England.  This  country  is  divided  into  four  circuits.  See 
England.  / 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]  The  feafons  are  pretty 
much  the  fame  as  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  air  is  iharp  but  wholefome.  The  foil  of  Wales, 
efpecially  towards  the  north,  is  mountainous,  but  contains 
rich  vallies,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other 
corn.  Wales  contains  many  quarries  of  free-done  and  flate, 
feveral  mines  of  lead,  and  abundance  of  coal-pits.  This 
country  is  well  fupplied  with  wholefome  fprings,  and  its  chief 
rivers  are  the  Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the  Severn,  the 
Elwy,  and  the  Alen,  which  furnifh  Flintfhire  with  great 
quantities  of  fifh.  Holywell  contains  an  excellent  mineral 

water 


3.  Prince  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  born  November  25,  1743. 

4.  Prince  Henry  Frederic,  duke  of  Cumberland,  born  November  7,  1745. 

5.  Princefs  Caroline  Matilda,  born  July  22,  1751  ;  married  at  St.  James’s  Off.  I, 
1766,  by  proxy,  to  Chriftian  VII.  king  of  Denmark. 

His  late  majefty’s  iffue  by  queen  Caroline,  now  living : 

1.  Princefs  Amelia  Sophia,  born  June  10,  17 ix. 

2.  Princefs  Mary,  born  March  5,  1723-4,  married  to  the  prince  of  He<Te 
Caffel,  July  19,  1740. 
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water,  the  virtues  of  which  are  attributed  by  the  common 
people  to  the  female  martyr  St.  Winifred. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  the 
mountains  of  this  country.  Snowdon*  in  Carnarvonfhire,  and 
Plirrtimmon,  which  lies  partly  in  Montgomery*  and  partly  in 
Cardiganfhire,  are  the  molt  famous  ;  and  it  was  probably  by 
their  mountainous  fituation  that  the  natives  made  fo  noble  and 
long  a  ftruggle  againft  the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Nor¬ 
man  powers. 

Vegetaele  and  animal  pro-  1  In  thefe  particulars 
DtJCTioNS  by  sea  and  land.-  j  Wales  differs  little 
from  England.  Their  horfes  are  finaller,  but  can  endure  vaft 
fatigue,  and  their  black  cattle  are  fmall  likewife,  but  excellent 
beef,  and  their  cows  are  remarkable  for  yielding  la’-ge  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk.  Great  numbers  of  goats  feed  on  the  mountains* 
As  for  the  other  produ<ffions  of  Wales,  fee  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Some  very  promifing  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron,  have  been  difeovered  in  Wales.  The  Welch  filver 
may  be  known  by  its  being  ftamped  with  the  oftrich  feathers, 
the  badge  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Population,  inhabitants,  7  The  inhabitants  of  Wales 
manners,  and  customs,  f  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
about  300,000,  and  though  not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are 
provided  with  all  the  neceffaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  The  land-tax  of  Wales  brought  in  fome  years  ago 
about  forty-three  thoufana  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds 
a  year.  The  Welch  are,  if  poflible,  more  jealous  of  their 
liberties  than  the  Englilh,  and  far  more  irafcible,  but  their 
anger  foon  abates,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  fidelity  and 
attachment,  efpecially  to  their  own  countrymen.  They  are 
very  fond  of  carrying  back  their  pedigrees  to  the  moft  remote 
antiquity,  but  we  have  no  criterion  for  the  authenticity  of 
their  manuferipts,  fome  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  coeval 
with  the  incarnation.  It  is  however  certain,  that  great  part 
of  their  antient  hiflory,  efpecially  the  ecclefiaftical,  is  more 
antient,  and  better  attefted  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Wales  was  formerly  famous  for  its  bards  and  poets,  particu¬ 
larly  Thalie/Iin,  who  lived  about  the  year  450,  and  whofe 
works  were  certainly  extant  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
and  clearly  evinces  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  not  the 
inventor  of  the  hiftory  which  makes  the  prefent  Welch  the 
defeendants  of  the  antient  Trojans.  This  poetical  genius  feems 
to  have  influenced  the  antient  Welch  with  an  enthufiafin  for 
independency,  for  which  reafon  Edward  I.  is  faid  to  have 
made  a  general  maffacre  of  the  bards,  an  inhumanity  which 
was  chara&erifiical  of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  Welch 
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rnay  be  called  an  unmixed  people,  as  may  be  proved  by  keep¬ 
ing  up  their  antient  hofpitality,  and  a  ftriCt:  adherence  to  their 
antient  cuftoms  and  manners.  This  appears  even  among  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  fortune,  who  in  other  countries  commonly  follow 
the  ftreamof  fafhion.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  do  not  comply 
with  the  modes  and  manner  of  living  in  England  and  France. 
All  the  better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpeak  the  Englifh  language, 
though  numbers  of  them  underftand  the  Welch. 

Religion.]  I  have  already  mentioned  the  maflacre  of  the 
Welch  clergy  by  Auguftine,  the  popifh  apoftle  of  England, 
feecaufe  they  would  not  conform  to  the  Romifh  ritual.  Wales, 
after  that,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  petty  princes,  who 
were  often  weak  and  credulous.  The  Romifh  clergy  infinuated 
themfelves  into  their  favour,  by  their  pretended  power  of  ab- 
folving  them  from  crimes,  and  the  Welch,  when  their  antient 
clergy  were  extinct,  conformed  themfelves  to  the  religion  of 
Rome.  The  Welch  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  in  many  of  the  country  congregations  they 
preach  both  in  Welch  and  Englifh.  Their  poverty  was  for¬ 
merly  a  vaft  difcouragement  to  religion  and  learning,  but  the 
meafures  taken  by  the  fociety  for  propagating  chriftian  know¬ 
ledge  has  effectually  removed  the  reproach  of  ignorance  from 
the  poorer  fort  of  the  Welch.  In  the  year  1749  a  hundred 
and  forty- two  fchoolmafters  were  employed  in  removing  from 
place  to  place  for  the  inftru&ion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
fcholars  amounted  to  72,264.  No  people  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Welch  have  done  by  a£ts 
of  national  munificence.  They  print  at  a  vaft  expence  bibles, 
common-prayers,  and  other  religious  books,  and  diftribute 
them  gratis  to  the  poorer  fort.  Few  of  their  towns  are  unpro¬ 
vided  with  a  free-fchool. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Wales  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  their  common  people  in  many  places  are  fo 
tenacious  of  their  antient  cuftoms,  that  they  retain  fcveral  of 
the  Romifh  fuperftitions,  and  fome  antient  families  among 
them,  are  ftill  Roman  catholics.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that 
Wales  abounds  with  Romifh  priefts  in  difguife. 

For  bishoprics  (See  England.)  We  are  however  to 
obferve,  that  in  former  times  Wales  contained  more  bifhoprics 
than  it  does  now,  and  about  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  religious  foundations  there,  far  exceeded  the  wealth 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  principality. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Wales  was  the  feat  of 
learning  when  England  knew  not  the  ufe  of  letters.  It  fuf- 
feretl*  as  I  have  already  hinted,  an  eclipfe,,  by  their  repeated 
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imaflacres  of  the  clergy  and  bards.  Wickliffifm  took  fhelter 
in  Wales,  when  it  was  perfecuted  in  England.  The  Welch 
and  Scotch  difpute  about  the  nativity  of  certain  learned  men, 
particularly  four  of  the  name  of  Gildafc.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  whofe  hiftory  was  publifhed  by  Camden,  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  Welchman,  and  Leland  mentions  feveral 
learned  men  of  the  fame  country,  who  flouriilied  before  the 
reformation.  The  difcovery  of  the  famous  king  Arthur’s, 
and  his  wife’s  burying  place,  was  owing  to  fome  lines  of  Tha- 
lieffin,  which  were  repeated  before  Henry  II.  of  England,  by 
a  Welch  bard.  Since  the  reformation,  Wales  has  produced 
feveral  excellent  antiquaries  and  divines.  Among  the  latter 
was  Hugh  Broughton  and  Hugh  Holland,  who  was  a  Roman 
catholic,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies.  Among 
the  former  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Llhuyd, 
particularly  the  author  of  that  invaluable  work  the  Archae- 
ologia.  Rowland,  the  learned  author  of  the  Mona  Antiqua, 
was  likewife  a  Welchman,  as  was  that  great  ftatefman  and 
prelate,  the  lord  keeper  Williams,  archbifhop  of  York,  in  the 
time  of  king  Charles  I.  After  all,  I  muft  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  great  merit  of  the  Welch  learning,  in  former  times,  lay 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity,  language,  and  hiftory  of 
their  own  country.  Wales,  notwithstanding  all  that  Dr. 
Hickes,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  faid  to  the  contrary, 
furnifhed  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  an  alphabet.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Llhuyd,  in  his  Welch  preface  to  his 
Archaeologia,  and  is  confirmed  by  various  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  undoubted  authority  (See  Rowland’s  Mona  Antiqua.) 
I  muft  not  however  omit,  the  excellent  hiftory  of  Henry  VIII. 
written  by  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

With  regard  to  modern  Welchmen  of  learning,  they  are  fo 
numerous,  that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  partieularife  any.  It  is 
Sufficient  to  fay  that  their  clergy  are  now  excellent  Scholars, 
and  the  Welch  make  as  good  a  figure  in  literature  as  any  of 
their  neighbours.  The  Welch  Pater-nofter  is  as  follows. 

Ein  Tad ,  yr  hum  wyt  yn  y  nefoedd ,  fanffeiddier  dy  emu  -9  deued 
dy  deyrnas  ;  bydded  dy  ewyllys  ar  y  ddaear ,  megis  y  mae  yn  y  n&- 
foedd :  dyro  i  ni  heddyw  ein  bar  a  beunyddiol ;  a  madden  i  ni  ein 
dyledion ,  fel  y  maddeuwn  ni  i  n  dyledwyr  ;  ac  nac  arwain  ni  i 
brofedigaeth ,  eithr  gwared  ni  rhag  drwg  :  canys  eiddot  ti  yiur 
deyrnas ,  a'r  gallu ,  ar  gogoniant ,  yn  oes  oefoedd .  Amen. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and!  Wales  contains  no  cities 
other  edifices,  public  f  or  towns  that  are  re- 

and  private.  3  markable,  either  for  po- 

puloufnefs  or  magnificence.  Beaumaris  is  the  chief  town  of 
^nglefey,  and  has  a  harbour  for  ftfips.  Brecknock  trades  in 
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cloathing.  Cardigan  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  and  filver  mines.  Caermarthen  has  a 
large  bridge,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bierifFs  and 
aldermen,  who  wear  fcarlet  gowns,  and  other  enfigns  of  bate. 
Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and  tradefmen,  and 
part  of  the  county  is  fo  fertile,  and  pleafant,  that  it  is  called 
Little  England.  As  to  the  other  towns  of  Wales,  I  fhall  not 
mention  them.  I  am  however  to  obferve,  that  Wales,  in 
ancient  times,  was  a  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  country, 
than  it  is  at  prefent  ;  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  for-, 
tifications,  yet  many  of  its  old  cables  are  fo  brongly  built, 
and  fo  well  fituated,  that  they  might  be  turned  into  ftrong 
forts,  by  a  little  expence  ;  witnefs  the  vigorous  defence  which 
many  of  them  made  in  the  civil  wars,  between  Charles  I.  and 
his  parliament.  »  • 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  l  Wales  abounds  in 
natural  and  artificial.  j  remains  of  antiquity. 
Several  of  its  cables  are  bupendoufly  large  ;  and  in  fome  the 
remains  of  Roman  architecture  are  plainly  difcernible.  The 
architecture  of  others  are  doubtful,  and  fome  appear  to  be 
partly  Britilh,  and  partly  Roman.  In  Brecknockfhire  are 
fome  rude  fculptures,  upon  a  bone  fix  feet  high,  called  the 
Maiden-Stone  ;  but  the  remains  of  the  druidical  inbitutions, 
and  places  of  worfhip,  are  chiefly  difcernible  in  the  ifle  of 
Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who 
defcribes  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  druidical  rites 
and  religion.  To  give  a  defcription  of  the  Roman  altars, 
antiquities  and  utenfils,  which  have  been  difeovered  in  Wales, 
would  be  endlefs  ;  but  future  antiquaries  may  make  great  dif- 
coveries  from  them.  Among  the  other  artificial  curiofities, 
is  king  Offa’s  dyke,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  boundary 
between  the  Saxons,  and  the  Welch  or  Britons.  Cherphilly- 
cable  in  Glamorganfhire,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  iargeb  in 
Great-Britain,  excepting  Wind  for,  and  the  remains  of  it  blew 
it  to  have  been  a  mob  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round 
tower  has  fallen  quite  down,  but  the  other  over-hangs  its  bafts 
more  than  nine  feet,  and  is  as  great  a  curiofity  as  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pifa  in  Italy. 

Some  curious  coins  of  Welch  princes  are  faid  to  be  found 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  but  1  do  not  find  that  they 
have  been  very  ferviceable  in  afeertaining  the  ancient  hibory 
of  the  country. 

The  chief  natural  curiofitigs  are  2s  follow.  At  a  fmall 
village,  called  Newton  in  Glamorganfhire,  is  a  remarkable 
fpring  nigh  the  fea,  which  ebbs  and  flows  contrary  to  the  fea. 
in  Merionethfhire  is  Kader  Idris,  a  mountain  remarkable  for 
4  .  its 
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its  height,  which  affords  variety  of  Alpine  plants.  In  Carnar- 
vonfhire  is  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmooer,  acrofs  the  edge 
of  which  the  public  road  lies,  and  occafions  no  fmall  terror  to 
many  travellers  ;  from  one  hand  the  impending  rock  feems 
ready  every  minute  to  crufh  them  to  pieces,  and  the  great  pre¬ 
cipice  below,  which  hangs  over  the  fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and, 
till  very  lately  when  a  wall  was  raifed  on  the  fide  of  the 
road,  full  of  danger,  that  one  falfe  ftep  was  of  difmal  confe- 
quence.  Snowdon  hill  is  by  triangular  meafurement  1240 
yards  perpendicular  height. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Welch  are  on 
a  footing  as  to  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  many 
of  the  weftern  and  northern  counties  of  England.  Their 
trade  is  moftly  inland,  or  with  England,  into  which  they 
import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milfordhaven,  which  is 
reckoned  the  fineft  in  Europe,  lies  in  Pembrokefhire,  but  the 
Welch  have  hitherto  reaped  no  great  benefit  from  it,  though 
of  late  confiderable  fums  have  been  granted  by  parliament  for 
its  fortifications.  It  lies  under  two  capital  difadvantages. 
The  firft  is,  that  by  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Eng- 
lifh  marine,  a  bold  attempt  of  an  enemy  might  totally  deftroy 
the  fliipping,  however  ftrongly  they  may  be  defended  by  walls 
and  forts.  The  fame  objection  however  lies  to  every  harbour 
that  contains  fhips  of  war  and  merchantmen.  The  fecond, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  difadvantage  it  lies  under,  is  the  ftrong 
oppofition  to  rendering  it  the  capital  harbour  of  the  kingdom, 
that  it  muff  meet  with  in  parliament,  from  the  numerous 
Cornifh  and  Weft-country  members,  the  benefit  of  whofe 
eftates  muft  be  greatly  leftened  by  the  difufe  of  Plymouth  and 
Portfmouth,  and  other  harbours.  The  town  of  Pembroke 
employs  near  200  merchant  fhips,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on 
an  extenftve  trade.  In  Brecknockfhire  are  feveral  woollen 
manufactures,  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on  a  great  coal 
trade  with  England  and  even  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Wales  was  united, 
and  incorporated  with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII. 
when,  by  aCt  of  parliament,  the  government  of  it  was  mo¬ 
delled  according  to  the  Englifh  form  ;  all  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England,  being  abrogated,  and 
the  inhabitants  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  Englifh 
liberties  and  privileges,  particularly  that  of  fending  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for  every  Ihire,  and  a  burgefs  for 
every  fhire-town,  except  Merioneth.  By  the  34th  and  35th  of 
the  fame  reign,  there  were  ordained  four  feveral  circuits,  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  faid  {hires,  each  of  which 
was  to  include  three  {hires  ;  fo  that  the  chief  juftice  of  Chefter 
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has  under  his  jurifdi&ion  the  three  feveral  fhires  of  Flint,  Den¬ 
bigh  and  Montgomery.  The  {hires  of  Caernarvon,  Merioneth, 
and  Ariglefcy,  are  under  the  juftices  of  North  Wales.  Thofe 
of  Caermarthen,  Pembrokefhire  and  Cardigan,  have  alfo  their 
juftices,  as  have  likewife  thofe  of  Radnor,  Brecknock  and 
Glamorgan.  By  the  eighteenth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  other 
juftice-aififtant  was  ordained  to  the  former  juftices;  fo  that 
now  every  one  of  the  faid  four  circuits  has  two  juftices,  viz. 
one  chief  juftice,  and  a  fecond  juftiee-affiftant. 

Revenues.]  As  to  the  revenues,  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  land-tax,  and  the  crown  has  a  certain,  though 
fmall  property,  in  the  product  of  the  filver  and  lead-mines  ; 
but  it  is  faid  that  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
for  his  principality,  does  not  exceed  7  or  8000  1.  a  year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  differ  from 
thofe  of  England,  only  by  the  addition  cf  a  label  of  three 
points.  His  cap,  or  badge  of  oftrich  feathers,  was  occafioned  by 
a  trophy  of  that  kind,  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  took  from 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers,  and  the  motto  is  Ich  dun ,  I  ferve.  St.  David,  com¬ 
monly  called  St.  Taffy,  is  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  Welch, 
and  his  badge  is  a  leek,  which  is  wore  on  his  day,  the  ift  of 
March,  and  for  which  various  reafons  have  been  aftigned. 

History.]  The  ancient  hiftory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  petty  princes  who  governed  it. 
That  they  were  fovereign  and  independent,  appears  from  the 
Englifh  hiftory.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  three  different 
tribes  of  the  Britons,  the  Silures,  the  Dimetae,  and  the 
Ordovices.  Thefe  people  cut  out  fo  much  work  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  entirely  fub- 
dued,  though  part  of  their  country,  as  appears  from  the  ruins 
of  caftles,  was  bridled  by  garrifens.  Though  the  Saxons, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  conquered  the  counties  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Hereford,  yet  they  never  penetrated  farther,  and 
the  Welch  remained  an  independent  people,  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  and  their  own  laws.  About  the  year  870, 
Roderic,  king  of  Wales,  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
three  Tons  ;  and  the  names  of  thefe  diviftons  were,  Deemetia, 
or  South  Wales  ;  Povefia,  or  Powis-Land  ;  and  Venedotia, 
or  North  Wales.  This  divifion  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
independency  of  Wales.  About  the  year  1112,  Henry  I.  of 
England  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of 
Wales,  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England,  none  of  the  Welch 
princes  being  powerful  enough  to  oppofe  them.  They  made, 
however,  many  vigorous  brave  attempts  againft  the  Norman 
kings  of  England,  to  maintain  their  liberties,  and  even  the 
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Engli/h  hiftorians  admit  the  injufticeof  their  claims.  In  1237, 
the  crown  of  England  was  firft  fupplied  with  a  handle  for  the 
future  conqueft  of  Wales;  their  old  and  infirm  prince  Llev/el- 
]in,  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  the  perfecutions  of  his  undutiful 
fon  GrifFyn,  having  put  himfelf  under  fubje&ion  and  homage 
to  king  Henry  III. 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Edward  I. 
who  refolved  to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England;  and 
Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales,  difdainingthe  fubjedtion  to  which 
old  Llewellin  had  fubmitted,  Edward  raifed  an  irrefiftible  army 
at  a  prodigious  expence,  with  which  he  penetrated  as  far  as 
Flint,  and  taking  poffeftion  of  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  he  drove 
the  Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  obliged  them 
to  fubmit  to  pay  a  tribute.  The  Welch  however  made  feveral 
efforts  under  young  Llewellin,  but  at  laft,  in  12S5,  he  was 
killed  in  battle.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  David,  the 
laft  independent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  falling  into  Edward’s 
hands  through  treachery,  W2s  by  him  moft  barbaroufly  and 
unjuftly  hanged,  and  Edward,  from  that  time,  pretended  that 
Wales  was  annexed  to  his  crowm  of  England .  It  was  about 

o 

this  time,  probably,  that  Edward  perpetrated  the  inhuman 
maftacre  of  the  Welch  bards.  Perceiving  that  his  cruelty  was 
not  fufficient  to  complete  his  conqueft,  he  fent  his  queen  to 
be  delivered  in  Carnarvon  caftle,  that  the  Welch,  having  ? 
prince  born  among  themfelves,  might  the  more  readily  recog¬ 
nize  his  authority.  This  prince  was  the  unhappy  Edward  II. 
and  from  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  has  always  defcended 
to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  Englifh  kings.  The  hiftory  of  Wales 
and  England  becomes  now  the  fame.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  obferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  always  found  it 
their  intereft  to  foothe  the  Welch,  with  particular  marks  of 
their  regard.  Their  eldeft  fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dig¬ 
nity,  but  actually  kept  a  court  at  Ludlow,  and  a  regular 
council  with  a  prefident  was  named  by  the.  crown,  for  the 
adminiftration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  principality.  This 
was  thought  fo  neceffary  a  piece  of  policy,  that  when  Henry 
VIII.  had  no  fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  princefs  ©f 
Wales. 
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IRELAND. 

Situation,  boundaries,  and  extent. 

TH  E  ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Eng¬ 
land,  between  6  and  io  degrees  weft  longitude,  and 
between  51  and  55  degrees  20  minutes  north  latitude,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  parallel  of  the  eighth  clime,  where  the 
longeft  day  is  16  f  hours,  and  the  24th  parallel,  or  the  end  of 
the  tenth  clime,  where  the  longeft  day  is  17  \  hours. 

The  extent,  or  fuperficial  content  of  this  kingdom  is,  from 
the  neareft  computation  and  furvey,  found  to  be  in  length 
285  miles  from  F airhead  north,  to  Miflenhead  fouth  ;  and 
from  the  eaft  part  of  Down,  to  the  weft  part  of  Mayo,  its 
greateft  breadth,  160  miles,  and  to  contain  11,067,712  Irifh 
plantation  acres,  which  makes  17,927,864  acres  of  Englifh 
ftatute  meafure,  and  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and 
Wales  as  18  to  30.  Mr.  Templeman,  who  makes  the  length 
2,75,  and  the  breadth  159  miles,  gives  it  an  area  of  27,457 
fquare  miles.  From  the  eaft  part  of  Wexford  to  St.  David’s 
in  Wales,  it  is  reckoned  45  miles,  but  the  paflage  between 
Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  in  Scotland  is  little  more  than 
twenty  miles. 

Name  and  divisions,”)  More  conjectures  as  to  the 
ancient  and  modern.  3  Latin  (Hibernia)  Irifli  (Erin) 
as  well  as  the  English  name  of  this  ifland,  have  been  formed 
than  the  fubje£t  deferves.  It  probably  takes  it  rife  from  a 
Phoenician  or  Gallic  term,  flgnifying  the  fartheft  habitation 
V/eftward. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  even  modern  authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  diviflons  of  Ireland  ;  fome  dividing  it  into  five 
circuits,  and  fome  into  four  provinces,  thofe  of  Leinfter,  Ul- 
fter,  Connaught,  and  Munfter.  I  fliall  follow  the  laft  divi— 
fion,  as  being  the  moft  common,  and  likewife  the  moft 
antient. 

Counties . 

''Dublin 
Louth 
Wicklow 
W  exford 
Longford 

r  •  a  •  Eaft  Meath 

leinfter,  12  county  Weft  Meath 

King’s  County 
Queen’s  County 
Kilkenny 

,.mt  |  Kildare 

^Carlow 


Chief  Tozuns . 

Dublin 

Drogheda 

Wicklow 

W  exford 

Longford 

Trim 

Mullinger 

Phillipftown 

Maryborough 

Kilkenny 

Kildare 

Carlgw 


Until  lin.1 


with  tli  e  HoAh  S 
-from  tl>c  Icttifr 
Survey’s . 

*/$!/  Jj/tO  ‘ /tl t/c/tUL  \ 


ttlfarb. 


%,jr.  3tng^» 

TfW^4**7rirn  /j\ 


- ~M«Hn~Bl 


srfaoWQ 

Xn.s  Jrurrr  <&  A 
MlllcrfavrxJfl 


.khmI 


I  Xb*  MiiUct 

J5ron<JUurl>ou J 


WCMs/tfC. 


[O^JjpiIa  Jlar 


JU/yrUU' 


Jta/mlAj 


IL'l)’Jltiu{\ 


NorthPufii  n  g-c 


JfrmWiyut//  l’f 


IB  ally  da  P.1', 


/  Sr  nth  I 

t rnvt/id ' 


Tn-M/ 


Uli 


.Remark's. 


Axis  7r*4£*^t,itL 

I  1  Y^o 11  *>  p" 


./Mure 


Briti/7,  Stntut.Mt., 


■mwA  fitM  ..JTWW  |  .  i, 

“' IP  |  > 

Is,  -  ;  •  ^Z’JHAid  Jirri  _  '  l. 

r ^%,,/trft  frt)  *y 

MJrnrr  .  ~~  V  <Y  S'  ])«vgt  II  *> 


S-nrJO  l 

.  .  .  S.vnurt^gf  &■ 
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Counties . 
'Down 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 

Ulfter,  g  Counties.  4  Antrim 

Londonderry 
>  T  yrone 
Fermanagh 
-Donegall 

f  Leitrim 
j  Rofcommom 

Connaught,  6  Count. 

I 

i 
i 


rCork 
j  Kerry 

Munfter,  5  Counties.  Limerick 

j  Tipperary 
L  Waterford 


Mayo 

Sligo 

Galway 

Clare 


Chief  Towns . 

Down 

Charlemont 

Monaghan 

Cavan 

Carrickfergus 

Derry 

Omagh 

Ennifkillen 

Donegall 


Leitrim 

Rofcommon 

B  allinrobe 

Sligo 

Galway 

Ennis 


\ 


Cork 
T  ralee 
Limerick 
Clonmel 
Waterford. 


Climate,  seasons,  7  The  climate  of  Ireland  differs 
and  soil.  j  little  from  that  of  England,  with 

which  it  would  almoft  perfectly  agree,  were  the  foil  equally 
improved.  Uncultivated  fwamps,  bogs,  and  forefts,  and  un¬ 
inhabited  banks  of  rivers,  naturally  produce  fogs  and  an 
unwholfome  thicknefs  of  air,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fome  parts  of 
England  itfelf ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  air  of  the  cultivated 
part  of  Ireland  is  as  mild  and  falubrious,  and  as  friendly  to 
human  nature  as  that  of  England  ;  fome  have  thought  that  it 
is  even  more  fo. 

The  foil  of  Ireland  in  general  is  fruitful,  perhaps  beyond 
that  of  England  itfelf,  when  properly  cultivated.  Pafturage, 
tillage,  and  meadow  ground  abound  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  till 
of  late  tillage  was  too  much  difcountenanced,  though  the 
ground  is  excellent  for  the  culture  of  all  grains  ;  and  in  fome 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  abundance  of  hemp  and 
fiax  are  railed,  a  cultivation  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  linen 
manufadlure.  Ireland  rears  vaft:  numbers  of  black  cattle  and 
flieep.  The  Irifh  wool  is  excellent,  but  many  have  thought 
that  the  prohibition  of  exporting  it  to  any  other  nation  but 
England,  is  of  detriment  to  both  kingdoms,  becaufe  it  encou¬ 
rages  the  inhabitants  to  fmuggle  it  into  France.  The  prodi¬ 
gious,  and,  indeed,  incredible  fupplies  of  fait  provifions  (fiffi 

excepted) 
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excepted)  fhipped  at  Cork,  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  proofs  fcarcely  to  be  exhibited  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Irilh  foil.  As  to  the  feafons 
of  Ireland,  they  differ  little  from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  fame  latitude.  I  muft  not  here  forget  that  Ireland  is 
remarkable  for  breeding  and  nourifliing  no  venomous  crea¬ 
tures. 

Rivers,  bays,  harbours,  1  Nor  has  nature  been  lefs 
and  lakes.  3  favourable  to  Ireland  in  the 

numerous  rivers,  enchanting  lakes,  fpacious  bays,  commo¬ 
dious  havens,  harbours  and  creeks,  which  enrich  and  beau¬ 
tify  this  country.  The  Shannon  iffues  from  Lough  Allen,  in 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Con¬ 
naught  and  the  three  other  provinces,  and  after  a  courfe  of 
150  miles,  forming  in  its  progrefs  many  beautiful  lakes,  it 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  Kerry-point  and  Loop- 
head,  where  it  is  nine  miles  broad.  The  navigation  of  this 
river  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  ‘rocks  fpreading  quite  acrofs 
it,  fouth  of  Killaloe,  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  a  fhort 
canal,  at  the  expence  of  io,  or  12,000  1.  and  communications 
’might  alfo  be  made  with  other  rivers,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  nation.  The  Ban  falls  into  the  ocean  near  Colerain,  the 
Boyne  falls  into  St.  George’s  channel  at  Drogheda,  as  does 
the  LifFey  at  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  is  only  remarkable  for 
watering  that  capital,  where  it  forms  a  fpacious  harbour.  The 
Barrow,  the  Noer,  and  the  Suir,  water  the  fouth  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  after  uniting  their  ftreams  below  Rofs,  they 
fall  into  the  channel  at  Waterford  haven. 

But  the  bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which  every 
where  indent  the  coaft,  form  the  chief  glory  of  Ireland,  and 
render  that  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Europe,  the  belt 
fitted  for  foreign  commerce.  The  molt  confiderable  are  thofe 
©f  Carrickfcrgus,  Strangford,  Dundrum,  Carlingford,  Dun¬ 
dalk,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Cork,  Kinfale,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Glandore,  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kilmare,  Dingle, 
Shannon-mouth,  Galway,  Sligoe,  Donegall,  Killebegs, 
Lough-Swilly,  and  Lough-Foyle. 

Ireland  contains  a  vaft  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  were 
formerly  called,  loughs,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ul- 
fter  and  Connaught.  Many  of  them  produce  large  quantities 
©f  fine  fifh  ;  and  the  great  lake  Neagh,  between  the  counties 
©f  Antrim,  Down  and  Armagh,  is  remarkable  for  its  petri- 
fying  quality.  Though  thofe  loughs  in  the  main  have  but 
few  properties  that  are  not  in  common  with  the  like  bodies  of 
water  in  other  countries,  yet  they  have  given  rife  to  many 
traditionary  accounts  among  the  natives,  which  disfigure  and 
v  •  2  dlfgracc 
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difgrace  their  true  hiftory,  and  even  modern  geographers  have 
been  more  copious  on  that  head  than  either  truth  or  the  fub- 
je£t  can  admit  of.  The  Irifli  are  fo  fond  of  loughs,  that,  like 
the  Scots,  they  often  give  that  term  to  inlets  of  the  lea. 

Inland  navigation.]  The  inland  navigation  of  Ireland 
is  very  improveabie,  as  appears  from  the  canals  that  have 
lately  been  cut  through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  in 
particular  (See  the  Map)  reaching  an  extent  of  60  miles,  be¬ 
tween  the  Shannon  and  the  Liffey  at  Dublin,  which  opens  a 
communication  from  the  Channel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
In  furveying  the  grounds  for  this  canal,  however,  it  was  found 
neceftary  to  carry  it  through  a  bog  24  miles  over,  which, 
from  the  fpungy  nature  of  that  foil,  became  a  work  of  incre¬ 
dible  labour  and  expence,  in  ftrengthening  the  Tides,  and 
other  works,  to  prevent  falling  in. 

Mountains.]  The  Irifh  language  has  been  more  happy 
in  diftinguifhing  the  fize  of  mountains  than  perhaps  any  other. 
A  knock  fignifies  a  low  hill,  unconnedied  with  any  other  emi¬ 
nence;  a  flieve  marks  a  craggy  high  mountain,  gradually  af- 
cending  and  continued  in  feveral  ridges  ;  a  beinn  or  bin  ligni- 
iies  a  pinnacle  or  mountain  of  the  firft  magnitude,  ending  in 
a  lharp  or  abrupt  precipice.  The  two  Jail  are  often  feen  and 
compounded  together  in  one  and  the  fame  range.  Ireland, 
however,  when  compared  with  fome  other  countries,  is  far 
from  being  mountainous.  The  mountains  of  Mourne  and 
Ifeah,  in  the  county  of  Down,  are  reckoned  among  fome  of 
the  highefl-  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  Slieu-Denard  has  been 
calculated  at  a  perpendicular  heighth  of  1056  yards.  Many 
other  mountains  are  found  in  Ireland,  but  they  contain  little 
or  nothing  particular,  if  we  except  the  fabulous  hiftories  that 
are  annexed  to  fome  of  them.  Some  of  thefe  mountains 
contain  in  their  bowels  beds  of  mines,  minerals,  coals, 
quarries  of  ftone,  date  and  marble,  with  veins  of  iron,  lead# 
and  copper. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefts  in  Ireland  lie  in  Leinfter, 
the  King’s  and  Queen’s  counties,  and  thofe  of  Wexford  and 
Carlow.  In  Ulfter  there  are  great  forefts,  and  in  the  county 
of  Donegal  1  and  in  the  north  part  of  Tyrone;  alfo  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  along  Loughlin  Earne,  and  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  wherein  is  fome  good 
timber,  and  the  oak  is  efteemed  as  good  as  any  of  the  Englifh. 
growth,  and  as  fit  for  ftiip-building. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mines  of  Ireland  are  late 
difcoveries.  Several  contain  filver  and  lead,  and  it  is  faid  that 
30  pounds  of  their  lead  ore  produce  a  pound  of  filver  ;  but  the 
richeft  filver  mine  is  at  Wicklow.  A  copper  and  lead  mine 
*  k .  '  have 
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have  been  difcovered  at  Tipperary,  as  likewife  iron  ore,  and 
excellent  free-ftone  for  building.  Some  of  the  Irifli  marble 
quarries  contain  a  kind  of  porphyry,  being  red  ftriped  with 
white.  Quarries  of  fine  fate  are  found  in  moft  counties.  The 
coals  that  are  dug  at  Kilkenny  emit  very  little  fmoke,  and  it 
contains  a  chrirtalline  dream  which  has  no  fediment.  Thofe 
peculiarities,  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air  in  that  place,  have 
given  rife  to  the  well  known  proverb,  That  Kilkenny  con-r 
tains  fire  without  fmoke,  water  without  mud,  and  air  without 
fog. 

Vegetable  and  animal  produc-7  There  is  little  that 
tions,  by  sea  and  land.  5  falls  under  this  head 

that  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  her  productions  being  much  the 
fame  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  Ireland  affords  excellent 
turf  and  mofs,  which  are  of  vail  fervice  for  firing,  where 
wood  and  coals  are  fcarce.  A  few  wolves  were  formerly 
found  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  now  almod  exterminated  by 
their  wolf  dogs,  which  are  much  larger  than  maftiffs,  lhaped 
like  greyhounds,  yet  as  gentle  and  governable  as  fpaniels. 
What  I  have  already  obferved  about  the  Irifli  exportation  of 
fait  provifions,  fufficiently  evinces  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
hogs,  fheep,  as  well  as  black  cattle,  bred  in  that  kingdom. 
Rabbits  are  faid  to  be  more  plentiful  there  than  in  England. 
The  fifli  that  are  caught  upon  thecoafts  of  Ireland  are  likewife 
in  greater  plenty  than  on  thofe  of  England,  and  fome  of  them 
larger  and  more  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-?  Ireland  is  faid  to 
ners,  customs,  and  diversions.  J  contain  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants;  but  I  fufped:  that  the  calcu¬ 
lation  is  over-charged  by  near  half  a  million.  As  it  is  of 
great  confequence  to  afeertain  as  near  as  poffible  the  numbers 
of  inhabitants  of  Ireland  of  both  religions,  we  fhall  give  them 
according  to  the  befi;  accounts,  as  they  Hood  in  the  four  pro¬ 
vinces  in  1733. 


Proteftant  families. 


InUlfter  —  62,620 

Leinfter  — -  25,238 

Munfter  • —  1 3?  337 

Connaught  —  4,299 


Popilh  families. 

—  38*459 

—  92,424 

—  106,407 

—  445i33 


Total  105,494 


Total  281,423 


Which,  at  five  to  each  family  in  the  country,  and  ten  for 
Dublin,  and  feven  for  Cork  city,  makes  in  all  2,015,229  fouls. 
I  am  apt  to  think,  when  we  confider  the  wafte  of  war  by  fea 

and 
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and  land,  and  the  vaft  emigrations  of  the  Irifh  to  Britain,  the 
Britifh  colonies,  and  other  nations  5  that  the  above  calculation 
may  nearly  ferve  for  the  prefent  times,  though  the  balance  of 
number  is  certainly  greatly  rifen  on  the  fide  of  proteftantifm  ; 
and  in  fome  late  debates  in  the  Irifh  parliament  it  has  been  af- 
ferted  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Ireland  amount  to 
three  millions. 

The  old  Irifh,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  proteflants,  the 
mere  Iiijh ,  are  generally  reprefented  as  an  ignorant,  uncivi¬ 
lized,  and  blundering  fort  of  people.  Impatient  of  abufe, 
and  injury,  they  are  implacable  and  violent  in  ail  their  affec¬ 
tion',  but  quick  of  apprehenfion,  courteous  to  ftrangers,  and 
patient  of  hardfhips.  Though  in  thefe  refpedts  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  little  difference  between  them  and  the  more  uninformed 
part  of  their  neighbours,  yet  their  barbarifms  are  moreeafy  to 
be  accounted  for  from  accidental  than  natural  caufes.  By  far 
the  greateft  number  of  them  are  papifls,  and  it  is  the  intereff 
of  their  priefts,  who  govern  them  with  an  abfolute  fwav,  to 
keep  them  in  the  moft  profound  ignorance.  They  alfo  lie 
under  many  legal  difabilities,  which  in  their  own  country  dif- 
courages  the  exertion  both  of  their  mental  and  bodily  facul¬ 
ties  ;  but  when  employed  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes, 
they  are  diftinguifhed  for  intrepidity,  courage,  and  fidelity. 
Many  of  their  furnames  have  an  O,  or  Mac^  placed  before 
them,  which  fignify  grandfon  and  fon  :  formerly  the  0  was 
ufed  by  their  chiefs  only,  or  fuch  as  piqued  themfelves  upon 
the  antiquity  of  their  families.  Their  mufic  is  the  bag¬ 
pipe,  but  their  tunes  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  {train  ; 
though  fome  of  the  lateft  airs  are  lively,  and  when  fung  by  an 
Irifhman,  extremely  diverting.  The  old  Irifh  is  generally 
fpoken  in;the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  fome  of 
the  old  uncouth  cuftoms  {till  prevail,  particularly  their  funeral 
howlings  ;  but  this  cuftom  may  be  traced  in  many  countries 
of  the  continent.  Their  cuftom  of  placing  a  dead  corpfe 
before  their  doors,  laid  out  upon  tables,  having  a  plate  upon 
the  body  to  excite  the  charity  of  paffengers,  is  practifed  even 
in  the  fkirts  of  Dublin,  which  one  could  wifh  to  fee  abolifhed. 
And  their  convivial  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon,  dancing 
to  the  bagpipe,  but  more  often  quarrelling  among  themfelves, 
is  offcnfive  to  every  ftranger.  But,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  thefe  cuftoms  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  unpo- 
lifhed  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  Connaught ; 
the  common  people  there  having  the  leaft  fenfe  of  law  and 
government  of  any  in  Ireland,  except  their  tyrannical  land¬ 
lords  or  leafeholders,  who  fqueeze  the  poor  without  mercy. 
The  common  Irifh,  in  their  manner  of  iiving,  feera  to  referable 

the 
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the  antient  Britons,  as  defcribed  by  Roman  authors,  or  the 
prefent  Indian  inhabitants  of  America.  Mean  huts  or  cabbins 
built  of  clay  and  ftraw,  partitioned  in  the  middle  by  a  wall  of 
the  fame  materials,  ferve  the  double  purpofes  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  family,  who  live  and  deep  promifcuoufly,  having 
their  fires  of  turf  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  opening 
through  the  roof  for  a  chimney  ;  the  other  being  occupied  by 
a  cow,  or  fuch  pieces  of  furniture  as  are  not  in  immediate 
nfe. 

Their  wealth  confifts  of  a  cow,  fometimes  a  horfe,  fome 
poultry,  and  a  fpot  for  potatoes.  Coarfe  bread,  potatoes, 
eggs,  milk,  and  fometimes  fifh,  conftitute  their  food.  For 
however  plentifully  the  fields  may  be  flocked  with  cattle,  thefe 
poor  natives  feldom  tafte  butcher’s  meat  of  any  kind.  Their 
children,  plump,  robuft,  and  hearty,  fcarcely  know  the  ufe 
of  cloaths,  and  are  not  afhamed  to  gaze  upon  ftrangers,  or 
make  their  appearance  upon  the  roads  in  that  primitive  manner. 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  ftate,  many  thoufands  are  in 
a  manner  loft  to  the  community  and  to  themfelves,  who,  if 
they  had  an  equal  chance  with  their  neighbours  of  being  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  real  principles  of  Chriftianity,  inured  and 
incouraged  to  induftry  and  labour,  and  obedience  to  their 
fovereign,  would  add  confiderable  ftrength  to  government. 
The  Spaniards  and  French,  particularly  the  latter,  have  not 
failed  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  uncomfortable  fituation  of  the 
Irifh  at  home,  by  alluring  them  to  enter  their  fervice,  and  in 
this  they  have  hitherto  been  afiifted  by  priefts  and  jefuits, 
whofe  intereft  it  is  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  their  credulous 
difciples  an  averfion  to  the  Britifh  government ;  but  we  have 
now  the  pleafing  profpedl  of  a  happy  reformation  among  thefe 
people,  from  the  numerous  Engliih  proteftant  working  fchools, 
lately  eftablifhed  over  the  kingdom,  which  inftitution  will 
undoubtedly  ftrike  deeper  at  the  root  of  popery  than  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  Britifh  monarchs  to  reduce  them. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  fince  the  con- 
queft  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  though  not  the  moft  numerous, 
form  the  wealth ieft  part  of  the  nation.  Of  thefe  are  moft  of 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  principal  traders,  who  inhabit  the 
eaftern  and  northern  coafts,  where  moft  of  the  trade  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  carried  on,  efpecially  Belfaft,  Londonderry,  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which,  though"  the  pooreft 
foil,  is,  next  to  Dublin,  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  far  the 
beft  cultivated  and  moft  flourifhing  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  a  colony  of  Scots,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  other 
prefbyterians,  who  fled  from  pcrfecution  in  that  country  in 
lucceedmg  reigns,  planted  themfelves,  and  eftablifhed  that 
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great  ftaple  of  Irifh  wealth  the  linen  manufactory,  which  they 
have  fince  carried  on  and  brought  to  the  utmoft  perfection. 
From  this  fhort  review  it  appears  that  the  prefent  inhabitants 
are  compofed  of  three  diftindt  claiTes  of  people  $  the  old  Irifh, 
poor,  ignorant,  and  deprefied,  who  inhabit,  or  rather  exilt 
upon  the  interior  and  weffern  parts  ;  the  descendants  of  the 
Englifh,  who  inhabit  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  and 
who  gave  a  new  appearance  to  the  whole  coaft  facing  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  introduction  of  arts,  commerce,  fcience,  and 
more  liberal  and  cultivated  ideas  of  the  true  God  and  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftianity.  Thirdly,  as  I  have  already  obfcrved,  emi¬ 
grants  from  Scotland  in  the  northern  provinces,  who  like  the 
others  are  fo  zealouffy  attached  to  their  own  religion  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  that  it  will  require  fome  ages  before  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Ireland  are  fo  thoroughly  confolidated  and  blended 
as  to  become  one  people.  The  gentry  and  better  fort  of  tbs 
Irifh  nation  in  general  differ  little  in  language,  drefs,  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms,  from  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  whom  they  imitate.  Their  hofpitality  is  well  known, 
but  in  this  they  are  fometimes  fufpedted  of  more  offentation 
than  real  friendship. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  and  ecelefiafticaf 
difcipline  of  Ireland  is  the  fame  with  that  of  England.  I  have 
already  obferved,  that  among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  in  the 
moft  uncultivated  parts,  popery,  and  that  too  of  the  moil: 
abfurd,  illiberal  kind,  is  prevalent.  The  Irifh  papifts  flill 
retain  their  nominal  bifhops  and  dignitaries,  who  fubftft  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  votaries.  But  even  the 
blind  fubmiffion  of  the  latter  to  their  clergy,  does  not  prevent 
proteftantifm  from  making  a  very  rapid  progrefs  there  in  towns 
and  communities.  How  far  it  may  be  the  intereff  of  England 
that  fome  kind  of  balance  between  the  two  religions  fhouid  be 
kept  up,  I  fhall  not  here  enquire. 

Ireland  contains  at  lead:  as  many  fedtaries  as  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  prefbyterians,  anabaptifts,  quakers,  and  methodifts, 
who  are  all  of  them  connived  at  and  tolerated.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  ever  fince  the  days  of  James  I.  in  eredting 
free-fchools  for  civilizing  and  converting  the  Irifh  papifts  to 
proteftantifm.  The  inftitution  of  the  incorporated  fociety  for 
promoting  Englifh  proteftant  working-fchools,  though  of  no 
older  date  than  1717,  has  been  amazingly  fuccefsful,  as  have, 
many  inftitutions  of  the  fame  kind,  in  introducing  induftry 
and  knowledge  among  the  Irifh  ;  and  no  country  in  the  world 
can  fhew  greater  public  fpirited  efforts  than  have  been  made  by 
the  government  of  Ireland  fince  that  time,  for  thefs  purpofes. 
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Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbilhoprics 
are  four,  Armagh,  Cafhel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam. 

Thebifhops  are  eighteen,  viz.  Clogher,  Clonfert,  Cloynf, 
Cork,  Derry,  Down,  Drumore,  Elphin,  Kildare,  Killaloe, 
Leigh!  in,  Li  meric,  Meath,  OfTory,  Raphoe,  and  Waterford. 

Lancuage.]  The  language  of  the  Irifh  is  fundamentally 
the  fame  with  the  Britifh  and  Welch,  and  a  dialed!:  of  the 
Celtic,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
oppofite  the  Irifh  coafts.  It  is,  however,  in  a  great  meafure 
defaced  by  provincial  alterations,  but  not  fo  altered  as  to  ren- 
-  der  the  Irifh,  Welch,  and  Highlanders,  unintelligible  to  each 
other.  The  ufage  of  the  Irifh  language  occafions  among  the 
common  people,  who  fpeak  both  that  and  the  Englifh,  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  tone  in  Speaking,  which  dittufes  itfelf  among  the 
vulgar  in  general,  and  even  among  the  better  fort  who  do  not 
underttand  Irifh.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  few  ages 
hence  the  latter  will  be  accounted  among;  the  dead  languages. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  Ireland,  learning  flourifhed  there  while 
fhe  was  dormant  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Irifh  writers,  in  Several  branches  of  learning, 
arts,  and  Sciences,  are  equal  to  thofe  of  their  neighbours. 
Archbifhop  Ufher  does  honour  to  literature  itfelf.  Dean 
Swift,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  in  the  walks  of  wit,  humour,  and  Satire.  The 
fprightlinefs  of  Farquhar’s  wit  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
the  drama  :  and  to  particularize  other  Irifh  writers  of  learning 
and  genius,  many  of  whom  are  living  at  this  day,  would  far 
exceed  my  bounds. 

Universities.]  Ireland  contains  but  one  univerfity  (if  a 
college  can  be  called  Such)  which  is  that  of  Dublin,  founded 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  the  College  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  with  a  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  degrees  of  batchelors,  matters,  and  dodlors,  in  all  the 
arts  and  faculties.  At  prefent  it  confifts  of  a  provoft,  Seven 
Senior,  thirteen  junior  fellows,  and  Seventy  Scholars  of  the 
houfe,  who  have  maintenance  upon  the  foundation.  The 
vffitors  are  the  chancellor  or  vice  chancellor,  and  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Dublin. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  1  I  have  already  men- 
natural  and  artificial.  f  tioned  the  wolf-dogs 
in  Ireland,  and  her  exemption  from  all  venomous  animals. 
The  Irifh  gof-hawks  and  gerfalcons  are  celebrated  for  their 
Ihape  and  beauty.  The  moofe-deer  is  thought  to  have  been 
formerly  a  native  of  this  ifland,  their  horns  being  Sometimes 
dug  up  of  fo  great  a  Size,  that  one  pair  has  been  found  near 
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eleven  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  left ; 
but  the  greateft  natural  curiofity  in  Ireland  is  the  Giant’s 
Caufeway  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  about  eight  miles  from 
Colerain,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pococke,  late  bifliop 
of  Offory,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  antiquary.  He  fays* 
<c  that  he  meafured  the  moft  wefterly  point  at  high  water,  to 
the  diftar.ce  of  360  feet  from  the  cliff ;  but  was  told,  that  at 
low  water  it  extended  60  feet  further  upon  a  defcent,  till  it 
was  loft  in  the  fea.  Upon  meafuring  the  eaftern  point,  he 
found  it  540  feet  from  the  cliff  ;  and  faw  as  much  more  of 
it  as  of  the  other,  where  it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and  is  like  that 
loft  in  the  water. 

“  The  caufeway  is  compofed  of  pillars  all  of  angular  ftiapes* 
from  three  fides  to  eight.  The  eaftern  point,  where  it  joins 
the  rock,  terminates  in  a  perpendicular  cliff,  formed  by  the 
upright  Tides  of  the  pillars,  fome  of  which  are  thirty-three 
feet  four  inches  high.  Each  pillar  confifts  of  feveral  joints 
or  ftones,  lying  one  upon  another,  from  lix  inches  to  about  a 
foot  in  thicknefs  ;  and  what  is  very  furprizing,  fome  of  thefs 
joints  are  fo  convex,  that  their  prominences  are  nearly  quar¬ 
ters  of  fpheres,  round  each  of  which  is  a  ledge,  which  holds 
them  together  with  the  greateft  firmnefs,  every  ftone  being 
concave  on  the  other  fide,  and  fitting  in  the  exadteft  manner 
the  convexity  of  the  upper  part  of  that  beneath  it.  The  pil- 
lars  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  confift 
of  about  forty  joints,  moft  of  which  feparate  very  eafily,  and 
one  may  walk  along  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars  as  far  as  t<a 
the  edge  of  the  water. 

“  But  this  is  not  the  moft  fingular  part  of  this  extraordinary 
curiofity,  the  cliffs  themfelves  being  ftill  more  furprizing^ 
From  the  bottom,  which  is  of  black  ftone,  to  the  height  of 
about  fixty  feet,  they  are  divided  at  equal  diftances  by  ftripes 
of  a  reddifh  ftone,  that  refembles  a  cement  about  four  inches 
in  thicknefs  ;  upon  this  there  is  another  ftratum  of  the  fame 
black  ftone,  with  a  ftratum  five  inches  thick  of  the  red.  Over 
this  is  another  ftratum  ten  feet  thick  divided  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  then  a  ftratum  of  the  red  ftone  twenty  feet  deep,  and 
above  that  a  ftratum  of  upright  pillars  5  above  thefe  pillars  lies 
another  ftratum  of  black  ftone,  twenty  feet  high;  and*  above 
this  again,  another  ftratum  of  upright  pillars,  rifing  in  fome 
places  to  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  fo  high*  and  in. 
others  again  above  it,  where  they  are  called  the  chimneys* 
The  face  of  thefe  cliffs  extends  about  three  Englilh  miles.” 

The  cavities,  the  romantic  profpedts,  cataracts,  and  other 
pleafing  and  uncommon  natural  objects  to  be  met  with  in  Ire¬ 
land,  are  too  numerous  to  be  called  rarities,  and  feveral  pam¬ 
phlets  have  been  employed  in  describing  them.  As  to  the 
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artificial  rarities  in  Ireland,  the  chief  are  the  round  Pharos, 
or  ftone  towers,  found  upon  the  coafts,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
built  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  made  ufe  of  them 
&s  fpy-towers  or  barbicans,  light-houfes  or  beacons. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  1  Dublin*  the  ca- 
edifices,  public  and  private,  j  pital  of  Ireland, 
is  in  magnitude  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  fecond. 
city  in  the  Britifh  dominions  ;  much  about  the  fize  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Marfeilles,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  near  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  27.0  miles 
north- weft  of  London,  and  fixty  miles  weft  from  Holyhead r 
in  North  Wales,  the  ufual  ftation  of  the  paflage  veftels  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dublin  ftands  about  feven  miles 
from  the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  fpacious  bay,  to 
which  it  gaves  name,  upon  the  river  LifFey,  which  divides  it 
almoft  into  two  equal  parts,  and-  is  banked  in  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  city,  on  both  fides,  which  form  fpacious 
quays,  where  vefFels  below  the  firft  bridge  load  and  unload 
before  the  merchants  doors  and  warehoufes.  A  ftranger  upon 
entering  the  bay  of  Dublin,  which  is  about  feven  miles  broad, 
and  in  ftormy  weather  extremely  dangerous,  is  agreeably  fur- 
prized  with  the  beautiful  piofpect  on  each  fide,  and  the  diftant 
view  of  Wicklow  mountains ;  but  Dublin,  from  its  low  fitua- 
tion,  makes  no  great  appearance.  The  increafe  of  Dublin,, 
within  twenty  years  laft  paft,  is  incredible,,  and  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  4000  houfes  have  been  added  to  the  city  and 
fuburbs  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  This  city  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  London.  The  houfes 
are  of  brick;  the  old  ftreets  are  narrow  and  mean,  but  the 
new  ftreets  are  more  elegant  and  better  planned  than  thole  of 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  Sackville  ftreet,  which  is 
lometimes  called  the  Mall,  is  particularly  noble.  The  houfes 
are  elegant,  lofty,  and  uniformly  built,  and  a  gravel  walk 
runs  through  the  whole  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fides. 

The  river  LifFey,  though  navigable  for  fea  vefFels  as  far  as 
the  cuftomhoufe,  or  centre  of  the  city,  is  but  fmall,  when 
compared  to  the  Thames  at  London.  Over  it  are  two  hand- 
fome  bridges,  lately  built  of  ftone,  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Weftminfter,  and  three  others  that  have  little  to  recommend' 
them.  Hitherto  the  centre  of  Dublin  towards  the  cuftom¬ 
houfe  was  crouded  and  inconvenient  for  commercial  purpofes  ; 
but  of  late  a  new  ftreet  has  been  opened,  leading  from  Effex 
bridge  to  the  caftle,  where  the  lord  lieutenant  refides.  A 
new  exchange  is  building,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  was  laid 
by  lord  Townfhend,  the  then  lord  lieutenant,  and  feveral. 
other  vjfeful  undertakings  and  embellifliments  are  in.  agita¬ 
tion. 
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The  barracks  are  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  river.  They  confift  of  four  large  courts,  in  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  quartered  four  battalions  of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of 
horfe  ;  from  hence  the  caftle  and  city  guards  are  relieved  daily. 
They  are  faid  to  be  the  larged  and  compleated  building  of 
the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  linen  hail  was  eredled  at  the  public  expence,  and 
opened  in  the  year  1728,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  linen  cloths 
as  were  brought  to  Dublin  for  fale,  for  which  there  are  con¬ 
venient  apartments.  It  is  entirely  under  the  diredfion  of  the 
trudees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufadlory  of 
Ireland,  who  are  compofed  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  pri¬ 
mate,  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  This  national  inditution  is  productive 
of  great  advantages,  by  preventing  many  frauds  which  other- 
wife  would  be  committed  in  a  capital  branch  of  trade,  by 
which  many  thoufands  are  employed,  and  the  kingdom  greatly 
enriched. 

Stevens  Green  is  a  molt  extenfive  fquare,  being  one  mile 
in  circumference.  It  is  partly  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  like 
St.  James’s  park,  with  trees  on  each  fide,  in  which  may  be 
feen,  in  fine  weather,  a  refort  of  as  much  beauty,  gaiety,  and 
finery,  as  at  any  of  the  public  places  in  England.  Many  of 
thehoufes  round  the  green  are  very  {lately,  but  a  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  is  obfervable  throughout  the  whole.  Ample  amends 
will  be  made  for  this  defedl  by  another  fpacious  fquare  near 
Stevens  Green,  now  laid  out  and  partly  built.  The  houfes 
being  lofty,  uniform,  and  carried  on  with  {lone  as  far  as  the 
fird  floor,  will  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence,  not 
exceeded  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  if  we  except  Bath. 

The  front  of  Trinity  college,  extending  above  300  feet,  is 
built  of  Portland  Hone  in  the  fined  talle. 

The  parliament  houfe  was  begun  in  1729,  and  finifhed  in 
1739,  at  the  expence  of  40,000!.  This  fuperb  pile  is  in 
general  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  is  at  this  day  juftly  accounted 
one  of  the  foremoll  architectural  beauties.  The  portico  in 
particular  is,  perhaps,  without  parallel  ;  the  internal  parts 
have  alfo  many  beauties,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  build¬ 
ing  is  lighted,  has  been  much  admired.  But  one  of  the 
greateft  and  mod  laudable  undertakings  that  this  age  can  boaft 
of,  is  the  building  a  {lone  wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  llreet,  a  proportionable  height,  and  three  miles  in  length, 
to  confine  the  channel  of  the  bay,  and  to  flielter  vefiels  in 
dormy  weather. 

The  civil  government  of  Dublin  is  by  a  lord  mayor*  Sec. 
the  fame  as  in  London.  Every  third  year,  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  24  companies*  by  virtue  of  an  old  charter,  are  obliged 
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to  perambulate  the  city,  and  its  liberties,  which  they  call 
riding  the  Franc  hifes.  Upon  this  occafion  the  citizens  Vie' 
with  each  other,  in  Low  and  oflentation,  which  is  lbmetimes 
productive  of  difagreeable  confequences  to  many  of  their  fami¬ 
lies.  In  Dublin  are  two  large  theatres,  that  are  generally 
well  filled,  and  which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  nurfery  to  thofe  in 
London.  In  this  city  are  iS  parifh  churches,  8  chapels, 
3  churches  for  French,  and  i  for  Dutch  proteftants,  7  pref- 
byterian  meeting-houfes,  1  for  mcthodifls,  2  for  quakers,  and 
16  Roman  catholic  chapel  .  A  royal  hofpital,  like  that  at 
Chelfea,  for  invalids ;  3.  lying-in  hofpitaL  with  gardens, 
built  and  laid  out  in  the  fmeft  taiie ;  an  hofpital  for 
lunaticks,  built  by  the  famous  dean  Swift,  who  himfelf 
died  a  lunatic  ;  and  fundry  other  hofpitals  for  patients  of 
every  kind.  Some  of  the  churches  have  been  lately  rebuilt, 
and  others  are  rebuilding:  in  a  more  elegant  manner.  And  in- 
deed  whatever  way  a  Ifranger  turns  himfelf  in  this  city,  he 
will  perceive  a  Ipirit  of  elegance  and  magnificence  ;  and  if 
he  extends  his  view  over  the  whole  kingdom,  he  will  con- 
elude  that  works  of  ornament  and  public  utility  in  Ireland, 
keep  pace  with  thofe  erecting,  great  as  they  are,  over  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Great  Britain.  For  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  no  nation  in  Europe,  comparatively  fpeaking,  has  ex¬ 
pended  fuch  fums  as  the  grants  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  which 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  life  and  lbul  of  whatever  is 
carried  on  ;  v/i taels  the  many  noble  erections,  churches, 
hofpitals,  bridges  ;  the  forming  of  harbours,  public  roads, 
canals,  and  other  public  and  private  undertakings. 

It  has,  however,  been  matter  of  furprize,  that  with  all  this 
fpirit  of  national  improvement,  few  or  no  good  inns  are  to  be 
-met  with  in  Ireland.  I11  the  capital,  which  may  be  clafled 
among  the  fecond  order  of  cities  of  Europe,  there  is  not  one 
inn  that  defetves  that  name.  This  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  long,  and  lbmetimes  dangerous  pafTage 
from  Chefler  and  Holyhead  to  Ireland,  which  prevents  the  gen¬ 
try  of  England,  with  their  families,  from  viliting  that  ifiand  ; 
but  as  it  is  now  propofed  to  make  turnpike  roads  to  Port- 
patric  in  Scotland,  from  whence  the  pafTage  is  fhort  and  fafe, 
the  roads  of  Ireland  may  by  this  means  become  more  fre¬ 
quented,  efpeci-ally  when  the  rural  beauties  of  that  kingdom 
are  more  generally  known.  For  though  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  a  traveller  meets  with  views  the  moft  luxuriant  and 
rich,  he  is  fometimes  cloyed  with  a  famenefs  that  runs  through 
the  whole :  but  in  thofe  countries  of  North  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  the  rugged  mountains,  whole  tops  look  down  upon  the 
clouds,  the  extenfive  lakes,  enriched  with  bufhy  iflands,  the 
cavities,  glens,  cataracts,  the  numerous  feathered  creation. 
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hopping  from  cliff  to  cliff',  and  other  pleafing  and  uncommon 
natural  objects,  that  frequently  prefent  themielves  in  various 
forms  and  diapes,  have  a  wonderful  effeCt  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  are  pleafing  to  the  fancy  of  every  admirer  of  nature, 
however  rough  or  unadorned  with  artificial  beauties. 

.Cork  is  defervedly  reckoned  the  fecund  city  in  Ireland,  in 
magnitude,  riches,  and  commerce.  It  lies  129  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Dublin,  and  contains  above  8100  houles,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  proteftants.  .  Its  haven  is  deep,  and  well  fheltered 
from  all  winds  ;  but  fmall  veffels  only  come  up  to  its  quay, 
and  dand  about  feven  miles  up  the  river  Lee.  Thi^  is  the 
chief  port  of  merchants  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  more  beef,  tallow,  and  butter  dripped  oh' here,  than  inf 
all  the  other  ports  of  Ireland  put  together.  Hence  there  is  a 
great  refort  of  fhips  to  this  port,  particularly  of  thofe  bound 
from  Great  Britain  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Carib- 
bee  iflands,  which  put  in  here  to  victual  and  complete  their 
jading.  Kinfale  is  a  populous  and  drong  town,  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  harbour,  and  condderable  commerce  and  (hipping  ; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  occafionally  a  dation  for  the  navy  royal  ; 
for  which  end  this  port  is  furnilhed  with  proper  naval  officers 
and  dorekeepers.  Waterford  is  reckoned  next  to  Cork  for 
riches  and  {hipping.  It  is  commanded  by  Duncannon  Fort, 
and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  citadel.  Limeric  is  a 
handfome,  populous,  commercial,  ftrong  city,  and  lies  on 
both  Tides  the  Shannon. 

Belfad,  a  large  feaport  and  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lagen  water,  where  it  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay. 
Downpatrick  has  a  flourifhing  linen  manufacture.  Carrick¬ 
fergus  (or  Knockfergus)  is  by  fome  deemed  the  capital  town 
of  the  province,  has  a  good  harbour  and  callle,  but  little 
commerce.  Derry  (or  Londonderry,  as  it  is  mod  ufually 
called)  dands  on  Lough-Foyl,  is  a  drong  little  city,  having 
fome  linen  manufactures,  with  fome  commerce  and  {hipping. 
All  this  extreme  north  part  of  Ireland  is  fttuated  fo  near  to 
Scotland,  that  they  are  in  fight  of  each  others  coafts.  Done¬ 
gal,  the  county-town  of  the  fame  name  (otherwife  called  the 
county  of  Tyrconnel)  is  a  place  of  fome  trade  ;  as  is  likewife 
Ennifkilling.  All  which  lad  mentioned  places,  and  many 
more  (though  lefs  conftcjerable  ones)  are  chiefly,  and  mod 
induftrioufiy,  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  linen  and 
linen  thread,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
which,  by  its  vad  annual  exportations  of  linen  into  England, 
is  enabled  to  pay  for  the  great  annual  importations  from  Eng¬ 
land  into  Ireland  ;  and  likewife  to  render  the  money  condantly 
drawn  from  Ireland  into  England  by  her  abfentecs,  lefs  grie¬ 
vous  to  her, 
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Though  Ireland  contains  no  ftrong  places,  according  to  the 
modern  improvements  in  fortification,  yet  it  has  feveral  forts 
and  garrifons,  that  ferve  as  comfortable  finecures  to  military 
officers.  The  chief  are  Londonderry  and  Culmore  fort,  Cork, 
Limeric,  Kinfale,  Duncannon,  Rofs-Caftle,  Dublin,  Char- 
lemont,  Galway,  Carricfergus,  Maryborough,  and  Athlone. 
Each  of  thefe  forts  is  furnifhed  with  deputy  governors,  under 
various  denominations,  who  have  pecuniary  provifions  from 
the  government. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Ireland  is  as  yet  furnifhed  with 
many  public  edifices,  that  can  compare  with  thofe  that  are  to 
be  found  in  countries  where  fovereigns  and  their  courts  refide, 
but  it  has  many  elegant  public  buildings,  which  do  honour  to 
the  tafte  and  public  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  parliament 
houfe,  caftle,  EfTex-bridge,  and  feveral  edifices  about  Dublin, 
already  mentioned,  are  magnificent,  and  elegant  pieces  of 
architecture,  and  many  noble  Gothic  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  are  to  be  feen  in  Ireland.  The  Irifh  nobility,  and 
gentry  of  fortune,  now  vie  with  thofe  of  England  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  ftrudture  of  their  houfes,  and  the  elegance  of  their 
ornaments  but  it  would  be  unjufl,  where  there  are  fo  many 
equal  in  tafte  and  magnificence,  to  particularize  any.  In 
ipeaking  of  the  public  buildings  of  this  kingdom,  I  muff  not 
forget  the  numerous  barracks,  where  the  foldiers  are  lodged, 
equally  to  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.}  What  I  have  faid 
of  England  under  this  head,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable 
to  Ireland.  Her  chief  exports  confift  of  linen-cloth,  yarn, 
lawns,  and  cambrics,  which  are  encouraged  by  the  Englifh 
government.  Wool  and  bay  yarn  are  by  law  allowed  to  be 
exported  to  England  only,  but  great  quantities  of  both  are 
Smuggled  into  other  countries.  The  other  exports  are  horfes 
and  black  cattle,  beef,  pork,  green  hides,  fome  tanned  lea¬ 
ther,  calf  fkins  dried,  tallow,  butter,  candles,  cheefe,  ox 
and  cow-horns,  ox-hair,  horfe-hair,  lead,  in  no  great  pro¬ 
portion,  copper-ore,  herrings,  dried  fifh,  rabbit- fkins,  and 
furr,  otter- fkins,  goat- fkins,  falmon,  and  a  few  other  par¬ 
ticulars. 

The  Irifh  in  general  complain  of  the  vaft  difadvantages 
■pnder  which  their  country  lies,  from  that  prohibition  which 
does  not  fufter  them  to  cultivate  to  the  full  their  woollen  and 
iron  manufactures,  or  to  make  the  beft  of  their  natural  fituation 
and  harbours.  They  even  complain  that  the  benefits  of  their 
linen  manufacture  are  now  greatly  abridged  by  the  vaft  pro- 
grefs  made  in  the  fame  by  the  Scots,  and  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  that  their  commercial  difcourage- 
ments  are  detrimental  to  England  herfelf,  and  beneficial  to 
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‘her  natural  enemies.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  com¬ 
plaint,  it  is  certain  that  the  Irifh  have  carried  their  inland 
manufactures,  even  thofe  of  luxurv,  to  an  amazing  height, 
and  that  their  lords  lieutenants,  and  their  court,  have  of  late 
encouraged  them  by  their  examples,  and,  while  they  are  in 
that  government,  making  ufe  of  no  other. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe  I  know  none  in 
Ireland,  as  the  bankers  cannot  be  admitted  as  fuch  ;  neither 
can  the  Dublin  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  which  was  incorporated  in  1750.  The  linen 
hall,  however,  that  is  erected  at  Dublin,  is  under  as  juft  and 
nice  regulations  as  any  commercial  houfe  in  Europe. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Ireland  is  ftill  a 
diftinct,  though  a  dependent  fubordinate  kingdom.  It  was 
only  entitled  the  dominion  or  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Icing’s  ftile  was  no  other  than  Dominus  Hibernise,  Lord  of 
Ireland,  till  the  33d  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  when  he 
affumed  the  title  of  king,  which  is  recognized  by  a<t  of  par¬ 
liament  in  the  fame  reign.  But,  as  England  and  Scotland  are 
now  one  and  the  fame  kingdom,  and  yet  differ  in  their  muni¬ 
cipal  laws  ;  fo  England  and  Ireland  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
diftinct  kingdoms,  and  yet  in  general  agree  in  their  laws. 
E"or  after  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II.  the  laws 
of  England  were  received  and  fworn  to  by  the  Irifh  nation, 
affembled  at  the  council  of  Lifmore.  And  as  Ireland,  thus 
conquered,  planted,  and  governed,  ftill  continues  in  a  ftate  of 
dependence,  it  muft  neceffarily  conform  to,  and  be  obliged  by 
fuch  laws  as  the  fuperior  ftate  thinks  proper  to  prefcribe. 

But  this  ftate  of  dependence  being  almoft  forgotten,  and 
ready  to  be  difputed  by  the  Irifh  nation,  it  became  neceffary, 
Lome  years  ago,  to  declare  how  that  matter  really  flood  :  and., 
therefore,  by  ftatute  6th  of  George  1.  it  is  declared,  that  thcj 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  infepa- 
rably  united  thereto;  and  that  the  king’s  majefty,  with  the 
confent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  par¬ 
liament,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  conftitution  of  the  Irifh  government,  as  it  ftands  at 
prefent,  with  regard  to  diftributive  juftice,  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  England.  A  chief  governor,  who  generally  goes 
by  the  name  of  lord  lieutenant,  is  fent  over  from  England  by 
the  king,  whom  he  represents,  but  his  power  is  in  l'ome  mea¬ 
sure  reftrained,  and  in  others  enlarged,  according  to  the  kingV 
pleafure,  or  the  exigency  of  the  times.  On  his  entering  upoif 
this  honourable  office,  his  letters  patent  are  publickly  read  in 
the  council-chamber,  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oaths  before 
*he  lord  chancellor,  the  fyyord,  which  is  to  be  carried  before 
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him,  is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  feated  in  the  chair 
of  hate,  attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  members  of  the 
privy-council,  the  peers  and  nobles,  the  king  at  arms,  a  fer- 
geant  at  mace,  and  other  officers  of  hate ;  and  he  never  ap¬ 
pears  publickly  without  being  attended  by  a  body  of  horfe- 
guards.  Hence,  with  refpedl  to  his  authority,  his  train  and 
fplendor,  there  is  no  viceroy  in  chriftendom  that  comes  nearer 
to  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  a  king.  He  has  a  council  com- 
pofed  ©f  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  ;  namely,  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  treafurer,  and  fuch  of  the  archbifhops,  earls,  bifhops, 
barons,  judges,  and  gentlemen,  as  his  majefty  is  pleafed  to 
appoint.  The  parliament  here,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  the 
fupreme  court,  which  is  convened  by  the  kingf’s  writ ;  and 
generally-  fits  once  every  fecond  year.  It  confifts,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  a  houfe  of  lords  and  commons.  Of  the  former,  many 
are  Englifh  or  Rritifh  peers  or  commons  of  Great  Britain  ; 
a  few  are  papiffs,  who  cannot  fit  without  being  properly  qua¬ 
lified  ;  and  the  number  of  commons  amount  to  about  three 
hundred.  Since  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty,  Irifh  par¬ 
liaments  have  been  rendered  odlennial.  The  laws  are  made 
by  the  houfe  of  lords  and  commons,  after  which  they  are  fent 
to  England  for  the  royal  approbation  *,  when,  if  approved  of 
by  his  majefty  and  council,  they  pafs  the  great  feal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  returned. 

For  the  regular  diftribution  of  juftice,  there  are  alfo  in  Ire¬ 
land  four  terms  held  annually  for  the  decifion  of  caufes  ;  and 
four  courts  of  juftice,  the  chancery,  king’s-bench,  common- 
pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high-fheriffs  of  the  feveral  coun¬ 
ties  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  people,  but  are  now  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  From  this  general  view  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  are  almoft  the 
fame  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

Revenues.]  In  Ireland  the  public  revenue  arifes  from 
hereditary  and  temporary  duties,  of  which  the  king  is  the 
truftce,  for  applying  it  to  particular  purpofes  ;  but  there  is 
befides  this  a  private  revenue  arifmg  from  the  ancient  demefne 
lands,  from  forfeitures  for  treafon  and  felony,  prifage  of  wines, 
light-houfe  duties,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  caftial  revenue,  not 
granted  by  parliament ;  and  in  this  the  crown  has  the  fame 
unlimited  property  that  a  fubjedt  has  in  his  own  freehold,. 
The  extent  of  that  revenue  is  perhaps  a  fecret  to  the  public. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  fup.pofed  at  prefent  to  exceed  half  a 
million  fterling,  of  which  the  Irifh  complain  greatly  that  about 
70,000  1.  is  granted  in  pcnfions,  and  a  great  part  to  abfentees. 
Very  large  fums  are  alfo  granted  by  their  own  parliament  for 
more  valuable  purpofes,  the  improvement  of  their  country  and 
civilizing  the  people  -3  fuch  as  the  inland  navigation,  bridges, 
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highways,  churches,  premiums,  proteftant  fchools,  and  other 
particulars,  which  do  honour  to  the  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of 
that  parliament. 

And  it  is  alfo  a  happy  circumftance  for  the  Irifh,  that 
the  revenues  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  their  government* 
and  other  purpofes,  are  railed  with  fo  much  eafe  as  to  be 
fcarcely  felt  by  the  people.  Their  lands  are  not  faddled  with 
heavy  taxes,  nor  their  trade  with  foreign  nations  cramped  by 
innumerable  duties.  Hence  proceed  the  amazing  low  prices 
of  almoft  every  article  of  general  confumption.  Good  claret 
wine  is  fold  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  at  two  fhillings 
a  bottle,  and  other  liquors  proportionably  cheap.  Butcher’s 
meat,  though  now  on  the  rife,  is  fold  at  two  pence  per  pound* 
turkies  at  twenty  pence,  and  other  poultry  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pence.  Soap  and  candles  fo  low  as  to  tempt  coafting  veflels 
to  fmuggle  them  into  Britain.  In  the  interior  parts,  but¬ 
chers  meat  is  fold  at  one  penny  farthing  per  pound ;  large 
fowls  at  three  pence  each.  And  that  the  taxation  upon  inland 
trade  fits  eafy,  appears  from  the  cheapnefs  of  almoft  every 
article  fabricated  there.  Newfpapers  of  a  large  fize  are  fold  at 
a  halfpenny,  and  advertifements  of  a  moderate  length  are  in- 
ferted  for  fixpence.  Such  was  the  happy  fituation  of  Great 
Britain  before  the  commencement  of  that  load  of  debt,  con¬ 
tracted  in  confequence  of  our  foreign  connections,  and  fruit- 
lefs  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Flanders. 

Coins.]  The  coins  of  Ireland  are  at  prefect  of  the  fame 
denominations  and  the  like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England* 
only  an  Englifh  fhilling  paflTes  in  Ireland  for  thirteen  pence,. 
What  the  antient  coins  of  the  Irifh  were,  is  at  prefent  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  mere  curioflty  and  great  uncertainty. 

Military  strength.]  Ireland  maintains  and  pays  an 
army  of  16,000  men,  who  have  been  often  of  Angular  fervice 
to  England.  The  reader,  from  the  fketch  I  have  already 
given  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  may  eafily  form  an  efti- 
mate  of  the  number  of  fighting  men  in  the  kingdom.  Thofe 
parts  of  Ireland  that  are  molt  uncultivated,  contain  numbers 
of  inhabitants  that  have  very  little  fenfe  either  of  divine  or 
human  laws,  and  regular  forces  are  abfolutely  necefiary  for 
keeping  them  in  order,  witnefs  the  late  infurre&ions  of  the 
Whiteboys,  and  other  banditti,  who  were  inftigated  by  their 
priefts.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Irifh  catholics  are  fond  of  a  revolution  in  government,  as  few 
or  none  of  them  joined  Thurot  in  his  defeent  upon  Carrick- 
fergus,  or  took  any  part  with  the  pretender  in  the  laft 
rebellion. 

1  History.]  The  Irifh  monks  have  formed  a  more  reguTar 
plan  of  antient  hiftcrv,  for  their  own  country,  than  is  to  be 
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met  with  in  other  countries,,  and  with  fuch  plaufibility,  that 
it  has-  been  adopted  by  men  of  confiderable  learning.  They 
have  carried  up  a  fucceflion  of  great,  wife,  and  learned  kings,, 
afmoft  to  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  they  have  made  Ireland 
Uonrifh  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  efpecially  thofe  of  govern¬ 
ment,  long  before  they  were  known  in  Egypt,,  or  Greece, 
Writers,,  however,  after  the  Auguftan  age,  have  mentioned 
the  Irifh,  as  being  no  better  than  favages,  and  the  moft  cre¬ 
dible  of  the  modern  hiftorians,  fpeak  of  them  as  being,  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  nation  of  Barbarians, 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  before  this  period,  fome  of 
their  monks  and  clergy,  who  had  travelled  into  other  parts  of 
Europe,  were  holy  and  learned  men. 

That  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland  were  peopled  from  the 
well  of  Scotland,  as  being  a  far  more  inviting  foil,  is  more 
than  probable,  and  it  is  likely  that  emigrations  from  other 
parts  of  Europe,  might  mingle  with  the  aboriginal  Irifh  ;  but 
Liflory  gives  us  no  fure  lights,  as  to  thofe  matters.  Sir  James 
Ware,  the  bell  of  the  Irifh.  antiquaries,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  candour,  fpeaks  with  high  contempt  of  the  Irifh, 
Before  they  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  by  St.  Patric,  a' 
Scotchman,  who  died  in  493.  After  this  they  were  occafion- 
ally  invaded  by  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  but  in  the  year 
795  and  798  the  Danes  and  Normans,  or  as  they  were  called, 
the  Eaflerlings,  invaded  the  coafls  of  Ireland,  and  were  the 
firfl  who  erebted  ftone  edifices  in  that  kingdom.  The  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  Irifh,  till  that  time,  were  of  hurdles  covered  with 
ilraw  and  rufhes,  and  a  very  few  of  folid  timber.  The  natives, 
however,,  defended  themfelves  bravely  againft  the  Eafleriings, 
who  built  Dublin,,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Wexford  and  Cork, 
But  they  refided  chiefly  at  Dublin,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which,  by  the  old  Irifh,  was  called  Fingal,  or  the  Land  of 
Strangers.  The  natives,  about  the  year  962,  feem  to  have 
called  to  their  afliftance  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Edgar,  who 
Bad  then  a  confiderable  maritime  power,  and  this  might  have 
given  occafton  for  his  clergy  to  call  him  King  of  great  part  of 
Ireland.  It  is  certain,  that  Dublin  was  about  that  time  a 
flourifhing  city,  and  that  the  native  Irifh  gave  the  Eaflerlings 
feveral  defeats,  though  fupported  by  their  countrymen  from  the 
continent,  the  Ille  of  Man,  and  the  Hebrides. 

Though  the  ufe  of  letters  had  been  by  this  time  introduced 
into  Ireland,  yet  its  hiftory  is  ftill  very  oonfufed.  We  know, 
however,  that  it  was  divided  amongit  feveral  petty  princes, 
and  that  Henry  II.  of  England,  provoked  at  their  piracies, 
and  their  aflifling  his  enemies,  by  the  mitigation  of  the  Pope, 
had  refolved  to  fubdue  them.  A  fair  pretext  offered  about  the 
year  1168.  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinfter,  and 
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an  opprefiive  tyrant,  quarrelled  with  all  his  neighbours,  and 
carried  off  the  wife  of  a  petty  prince,  O  Roirk.  A  confe¬ 
deracy  being  formed  againff  him,  under  Roderic  O’Connor, 
(who  it  feems  was  the  paramount  king  of  Ireland)  he  was 
driven  from  his  country,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  who  promifed  to  reftore  him  upon  taking  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  crown  of  England  for  himfelf,  and  all  the  petty 
kings  depending  on  him,  who  were  very  numerous.  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  France,  recommended  Mac  Dermot’s  caufe 
to  the  Englifh  barons,  and  particularly  to  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,. 
Thofe  noblemen  undertook  the  expedition  upon  much  the  fame 
principles  as  the  Norman  and  Breton  lords  did  the  conqueft  of 
England  under  William  I.  and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac 
Dermot’s  daughter  Eva.  In  1169,  the  adventurers  reduced 
the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Waterford  ;  and  the  next  year 
Strongbow  arriving  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  his  marriage 
was  celebrated. 

The  defendants  of  the  Danes  continued  fill  poftefled  of 
Dublin,  which,  after  fome  ineffectual  oppofition  made  by  king 
O’Connor,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englifh  foldiers, 
but  Mac  Turkil  the  Danifh  king  efcaped  to  his  flipping. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dermot,  Henry  II.  became  jealous  of  earl 
Strongbow,  feized  upon  his  eftates  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  recalled  his  fubjeCts  from  Ireland.  The  Irifh,  about  the 
fame  time,  to  the  amount  of  about  60,000,  befieged  Dublin, 
under  king  O’Connor  ;  but  though  all  Strongbow’s  Irifh 
friends  and  allies  had  now  left  him,  and  the  city  was  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Irifh  to  raife  the  fiege  with 
great  lofs,  and  going  over  to  England  he  appeafed  Henry  by 
fwearing  fealty  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  religning  into  his 
hand  all  the  Irifh  cities  and  forts  he  held.  During  Strong- 
bow’s  abfence,  Mac  T urkil  returning  with  a  great  fleet,  at¬ 
tempted  to  retake  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  was  killed  at  the 
fiege  ;  and  in  him  ended  the  race  of  the  Eafteriing  princes  in 
Ireland. 

In  1172,  Henry  II.  attended  by  400  knights,  4000  veteran 
foldiers,  and  the  flower  of  his  Englifh  nobility,  landed  near 
Waterford  ;  and  not  only  all  the  petty  princes  of  Ireland, 
excepting  the  king  of  Clfter,  but  the  great  king  Roderic 
O’Connor,  fubmitted  to  Henry,  who  pretended  that  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  fubmiflion  included  that  of  Uifter,  and  that  confequently 
he  was  the  paramount  fovereign  of  Ireland.  Be  that  as  if 
will,  he  affeCted  to  keep  a  magnificent  court,  and  held  a  par¬ 
liament  at  Dublin,  where  he  parcelled  out  the  eftates  of  Ire^ 
land,  as  William  the  Conqueror  had  done  in  England,  to  his 
Englifh  nobility.  He  then  fettled  a  civil  adminiftration  at 
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Dublin,  as  near  as  poffible  to  that  of  England,  to  which  he 
returned  in  1173,  having  firft  fettled  an  Englifh  colony  from 
Brtftol  in  Dublin,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  cuftoms,  fays 
their  charters,  which  the  citizens  of  Briffol  enjoyed.  From 
that  time  'Dublin  began  to  flourifh.  Thus  the  conqueft  of 
Ireland  was  effected  by  the  Englifh  almo'ff  with  as  much 
eafe  as  that  of  Mexico  was  by  the  Spaniards,  and  for  much 
the  fame  reafons,  the  rude,  and  unarmed  ffate  of  the  natives, 
and  the  differences  that  prevailed  among  their  princes  or  leaders* 

Henr)*-  gave  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  to  his  fon  John, 
who,  1111185,  went  over  in  perfon  to  Ireland;,  but  John  and 
his  giddy  Norman  courtiers  made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  their  power, 
and  rendered  themfelves  hateful  to  the  Irifh,  who  were  other- 
wife  very  well  difpofed  towards  the  Englifh.  Richard  I.  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  crufades  to  pay  much  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  but  king  John,  after  his  acceffi on,  made 
amends  for  his  former  behaviour  towards  the  Irifh.  He  enlar¬ 
ged  his  father’s  plan,  of  introducing  into  Ireland  Englifh  laws 
and  officers,  and  he  eredted  that  part  of  the  provinces  of  Lein- 
ffer  and  Munfter  which  was  within  the  Englifh  pale,  into 
twelve  counties.  I  find,  however,  that  the  descendants  of 
the  ant  lent  princes  in  other  places  paid  him  no  more  than  a 
nominal  fubjedfion.  They  governed  by  their  old  Rrchon  laws, 
and  exercifed  all  acls  of  fovereignty  within  their  own  ftates  ; 
and  indeed  this  was  pretty  much  the  cafe  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  unfettled  reign  of  Henry  III.  his  wars,  and 
captivity,  gave  the  Irifh  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  Englifh 
government  during  his  reign ;  but  they  feern  to  have  continued 
quiet  under  his  fon  Edward  I.  Gavefton,  the  famous  favourite 
of  Edward  II.  acquired  great  credit  while  he  adted  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  but  the  fucceffes  of  the  Scotch  king,  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  had  almofi:  proved  fatal  to  the  Englifh  intereft  in 
Ireland,  and  fuggefted  to  the  Irifh  the  idea  of  transferring  their 
allegiance  from  the  kings  of  England  to  Edward  Bruce,  king 
Robert’s  brother.  That  prince  accordingly  invaded  Ireland, 
where  he  gave  repeated  defeats  to  the  Englifh  governors  and 
armies,  and  being  fupported  by  his  brother  in  perfon,  he  was 
adtually  crowned  king  at  Dundalk,  and  narrowly  milled  being 
rnaffer  of  Dublin.  The  younger  Bruce  feems  to  have  been 
violent  in  the  exercife  of  his  fovereignty,  and  he  was  at  laft 
defeated  and  killed  by  Bermingham  the  Englifh  general.  After 
jhis  Edward  II.  ruled  Ireland  with  great  moderation,  and  paf- 
fed  feveral  excellent  adls  with  regard  to  that  country. 

But  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  the  commotions 
were  again  renewed  in  Ireland,  and  not  fuppreiled  without 
great  lofs  and  difgrace  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifh.  In  1333  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  the  Englifh  inhabitants  had  no 
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inconfiderable  (hare.  A  fucceflion  of  vigorous,  brave  govern 
nors,  however,  at  lalt  quieted  the  infurgents  ;  and  about  the 
year  1361,  prince  Lionel,  fon  to  Edward  married 

the  heirefs  of  Ullter,  was' fent  over  to  govern  Ireland,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  an  entire  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  England.  In  this  he  made  a  great*.progrels,  but 
did  not  entirely  accomplifh  it.  It  appears,  at  this  time,  that 
the  Irifh  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,,  and  that  one  of 
the  greatelt  grievances  they  complained  of  was,  that  the  Eng-^ 
lifh  lent  over  men  of  mean  birth  to  govern  them.  In  1394* 
Richard  II.  finding  that  the  execution  of  his  defpotic  (cherries 
in  England  mull  be  abortive  without  farther  fupport,  palled 
over  to  Ireland  with  an  army  of  34,000  men  well  armed  and 
appointed.  As  he  made  no  ufe  of  force,  the  Irifh  looked 
upon  his  prefence  to  be  a  high  compliment  to  their  nation, 
and  admired  the  mao-nificence  of  his  court.  Richard,  on  the 
other  hand,  courted  them  by  all  the  arts  he  could  employ,  and 
bellowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  their  chiefs.  In  lhort, 
he  behaved  fo  as  to  entirely  win  their  affections.  In  1399, 
Richard  being  then  defpotic  in  England,  undertook  a  freih 
expedition  into  Ireland  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  wild 
Irifh.  His  army  again  {truck  the  natives  with  conlternation, 
and  they  threw  themfelves  upon  his  mercy.  It  was  during  this 
expedition  that  the  duke  of  Lancalter  landed  in  England,  and 
Richard,  upon  his  return,  finding  himfelf  deferted,  and  that 
he  could  not  depend  upon  the  Irilh,  furrendered  his  crown  to 
his  rival.  , 

The  Irifh,  after  Richard’s  death,  Itill  retained  a  warm 
affeCtion  for  the  houfe  of  York,  and  upon  the  revival  of  that 
family’s  claim  to  the  crown,  embraced  its  caufe.  Even  the 
accellion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  crown  of  England  did  not 
reconcile  them  to  his  title,  as  duke  of  Lancalter,  and  the 
Irilh  readily  joined  Lambert  Simne],  who  pretended  to  be  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Edward  IV.  but  for  this  they  paid  dear,  being 
defeated  in  their  attempt  to  invade  England.  This  made  them 
fomewhat  cautious  at  firlt  of  joining  Perkin  Warbeck,  not- 
withftanding  his  plaufible  pretences  to  be  the  duke  of  York, 
fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  He  v/as,  however,  at  lalt  recoir- 
nized  as  king  by  the  Irilh,  and  in  the  preceding  pages  the 
reader  may  learn  the  event  of  his  hiltory.  '  Henry  behaved  with 
moderation  towards  his  favourers,  and  was  contented  with  re¬ 
quiring  the  Irilli  nobility  to  take  a  freih  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  government.  This  lenity  had  the  defired  effeCt,  during 
the  adminillration  of  the  two  earls  of  Kijdare,  the  earl  of 
Surry,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond.  Henry  VIII.  governed  Ire¬ 
land  by  iupporting  its  chiefs  again#  each  other,  but  they  were 
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tampered  with  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  upon  which  Henry 
made  his  natural  fon,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Irifh  from  breaking  out  into 
rebellion  in  the  year  1540,  under  Fitz  Gerald,  who  had  been 
lord  deputy,  and  who  was  won  over  by  the  emperor,  but  was 
at  laft  hanged  at  Tyburn.  After  this,  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
found  their  account,  in  their  quarrels  with  England,  to  form 
a  ftrong  party  among  the  Irifh. 

About  the  year  1542  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  formed 
iome  pretenfions  on  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  favoured 
by  a  ftrong  party  among  the  Irifh  themfelves.  It  is  hard  to 
fay,  had  he  lived,  what  the  confequence  of  his  claim  might 
have  been*  Henry  underftood  that  the  Irifh  had  a  mean 
opinion  of  his  dignity,  as  the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto 
affirmed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  lords  of  Ireland.  He 
therefore  took  that  of  king  of  Ireland,  which  had  a  great 
effect  with  the  native  Irifh,  who  thought  that  allegiance  was 
not  due  to  a  lord  ;  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  it  was  fomewhat 
furprizing  that  this  expedient  was  not  thought  of  before.  It 
produced  a  more  perfedf  fubmiffion  of  the  native  Irifh  to 
Henry’s  government  than  ever  had  been  known,  and  even  O 
Neil,  who  pretended  to  be  fuccefTor  to  the  laft  paramount 
king  of  Ireland,  fwore  allegiance  to  Henry,  who  created  him 
earl  of  Tyrone. 

The  Pope,  however,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
by  remitting  money,  and  fometimes  fending  over  troops  to  the 
Irifh,  ftill  kept  up  their  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  and  drew 
from  them  vaft  numbers  of  men  to  their  armies,  where  they 
proved  as  good  foldiers  as  any  in  Europe.  This  created  inex- 
preftible  difficulties  to  the  Englifh  government,  even  in  the 
Teign  of  Edward  VI.  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  reformation 
took  place  in  the  Englifh  part  of  Ireland  with  little  or  no 
oppofition.  The  Irifh  feem  to  have  been  very  quiet  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  but  they  proved  thorns  in  the  fide 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  perpetual  difputes  fhe  had  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  her 
great  uneafinefs,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
always  found  new  refources  againft  her  in  Ireland.  The 
Spaniards  poflefled  themfelves  of  Kinfale  ;  and  the  rebellions 
of  Tyrone,  who  baffled  and  outwitted  her  favourite  general 
the  earl  of  Effiex,  are  well  known  in  the  Englifh  hiftory. 

The  lord- deputy  Mountjoy,  who  fucceeded  Effiex,  was  the 
flrft  Englifhman  who  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  practices  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Ireland,  by  defeating  them  and  the  Irifh  before 
Kinfale,  and  bringing  Tyrone  prifoner  to  England  5  where 
he  was  pardoned  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1602.  This  lenity, 
fhewn  I©  fush  an  pfender,  is  a  prggf  gf  the  dreadful  apprehen- 
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Items  Elizabeth  had  from  the  popish  intereft  in-  Ireland.  James. 
I.  confirmed  the  poft'e  (lions  of  the  Iriih  ;  but  fuch  was  the 
influence  of  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards,,  that  the  earls  of  Ty¬ 
rone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  their, party,  planned  a  new  rebellion* 
and  attempted  to  feize  the  caille  of  Dublin  ;  but  their  plat 
being  d'ifcovered,  their  chiefs  fled  beyond  Teas.  They  were 
not  idle  abroad  ;  for  in  1608,  they  inftigated  Sir  Calira 
O’Dogharty  to  a  frefh  rebellion,  by  promifing  him  fpeedy  fup- 
plies  of  men  and  money  from  Spain.  Sir  Calim  was  killed 
in  the  difpute,  and  his  adherents  were  taken  and  executed. 
The  attainders  of  the  Iriih  rebels  which  pafied  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Elizabeth,  veiled  in  the  crown  511,465  acres, 
in  the  feveral  counties  of  Donnegal,  Tyrone,  Colerain,  Fer¬ 
managh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh  ;  and  enabled  the  king  to  make 
that  proteftant  plantation  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  now, 
from  the  moll  rebellious  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  molt 
quiet  and  reformed. 

Thole  prodigious  attainders,  however  juft  and  neceflary  they 
might  be,  operated  fatally  for  the  Englilh  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  Iriih  Roman-catholics  in  general,  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  priefts  to  hope  not  only  to  repofl'efs  the  lands 
of  their  forefathers,  but  to  reftore  the  popilh  religion  in  Ireland. 
They  therefore  entered  into  a  deep  and  deteftabie  confpiracjr 
for  maflacring  all  the  Englilh  proteftants  in  that  kingdom. 
In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  unhappy  diftentions  that 
broke  out  between  the  king  and  his  parliaments  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Their  bloody  plan  being  discovered  by  rhe 
Englilh  government  at  Dublin,  prevented  that  city  from  fal¬ 
ling  into  their  hands.  They  however  partly  executed,  in 
2641,  their  horrid  fcheme  of  maflacre  :  but  authors  have  not 
agreed  as  to  the  numbers  who  were  murdered  ;  perhaps  they 
have  been  exaggerated  by  warm  proteftant  writers,  fame  of 
whom  have  mounted  the  number  of  the  fuffer-ers  to  40,00c 
other  accounts  l'peak  of  io,oooor  12,000,  and  fome  have  even 
climmilhed  that  number.  What  followed  in  eonfequence  of 
this  rebellion,  and  the  reduction  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell, 
who  retaliated  the  cruelties  of  the  Iriih  papifts  upon  themfelves, 
belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  they 
fmarted  fo  feverely,  that  they  were  quiet  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  His  popilh  fueceftbr  and  brother,  even  after  the 
Revolution  took  place,  found  an  afylum  in  Ireland  ;  and  was 
encouraged  to  hope,  that  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  natives  there, 
he  might  remount  his  throne  :  but  he  was  deceived,  and  his 
own  pufillanimity  co-operated  with  his  difappointment.  He 
was  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  his  fon- in-law,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  the  only  victory  that  William  ever  gained  in 
per  fon.  James,  it  is  true,  fought  at  the  head  of  an  undifei- 
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plined  rabble,  but  his  French  auxiliaries  were  far  from  behav¬ 
ing  as  heroes.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
left  both  the  field  and  the  kingdom  too  foon  for  a  brave  man. 
The  forfeitures  that  fell  to  the  crown  on  account  of  the  Irifh 
rebellions  and  the  Revolution,  are  almoft  incredible ;  and  had 
the  a£ls  of  parliament  which  gave  them  away  been  ftritftly 
enforced,  Ireland  muft  have  been  peopled  with  Britifh  inha¬ 
bitants.  But  many  political  reafons  occurred  for  not  driving 
the  Irifh  to  defpair.  The  friends  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
proteftant  religion  were  fufticiently  gratified  out  of  the  for¬ 
feited  cftates.  Too  many  of  the  Roman-catholics  might  have 
been  forced  abroad  ;  and  it  was  proper  that  a  due  balance 
fhould  be  preferved  between  the  Roman-catholic  and  the  pro¬ 
teftant  intereft. 

i . 

It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  to  relax  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  not  to  put  the  forfeitures  too  rigoroufly  into 
execution.  The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  confirmed 
the  wifdom  of  the  above  confiderations.  The  lenity  of  the 
meafures  purfued  in  regard  to  the  Irifh  Roman-catholics,  and 
the  great  pains  taken  for  the  inftrudfion  of  their  children,  with 
the  progrefs  which  knowledge  and  the  arts  have  made  in  that 
country,  have  diminifhed  the  popifh  intereft  fo  much,  that 
the  Irifh  proteftants  have  of  late  difputed  many  points  of  their 
dependency.  The  fpirit  of  induftry  has  enabled  the  Irifh  to 
know  their  own  ftrength  and  importance,  to  which  fome 
accidental  circumftances  have  concurred.  All  her  ports  are 
now  opened  for  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  to 
any  part  of  Great-Britain.  And  of  late  years  adts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  have  been  made  occafionally  for  permitting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  fiilt  beef,  pork,  butter,  cattle  and  tallow,  from  Ireland 
to  Great-Britain. 

How  far  the  late  adl  for  rendering  parliaments  in  Ireland 
odtennial *  **  may  operate  to  its  benefit,  is  as  yet  impofiible  to 
be  determined  :  in  all  appearance,  it  will  create  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  alteration  in  the  civil  policy  of  that  kingdom,  and  will 
prove  to  be  by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  that  independency 
upon  England  which  is  fo  much  the  idol  of  the  Irifh  patriots. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  odtennial  returns  of 
general  elections,  may  have  a  fatal  effedt  upon  the  morals  of 
the  labouring  people,  as  is  too  often  feen  in  England,  where 
induftry  flourishes  moft  in  thofe  places  (witnefs  Manchefter, 
Birmingham,  and  Sheffield)  which  fend  no  member  to  the 
Britifh  parliament. 


*  Before  this  aft  took  place,  members,  once  cb»i"en,  fa T  in  rhe  honfc  of  com¬ 
mons  during  life  j  fo  that  there  were  nonsw  parliaments,  except  upon  the  acceflion 

o:  the  pritee  to  the  throae. 
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1  might  here  conclude  the  geography  and  hiflory  of  Great- 
feritain  and  Ireland,  were  it  not  that  feveral  fmaller  ifiands  are 
tinder  the  allegiance  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  having 
local  privileges  and  diftin&ions,  could  not  be  comprehended 
under  a  more  general  head.  In  treating  of  them  therefore  I 
Ihall  deviate  from  my  common  method,  but  obferve  brevity  as 
much  as  the  fubjedf  will  permit. 


ISLE  OF  MAN. 

THIS  is  not  the  Mona  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Some 
think  that  it  takes  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  Mang 
(or  among)  becaufe  lying  in  St.  George’s  Channel,  it  is  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  but  Mona  feems  to  have  been  a  generical  name  with 
the  ancients  for  any  detached  ifland.  Its  length  from  north  to 
fouth  is  about  thirty  miles,  its  breadth  from  eight  to  fifteen  ; 
and  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  fifty-four  degrees, 
fix  tech  minutes,  north.  It  is  faid,  that  on  a  clear  day,  the 
three  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from. this  ifland.  The 
air  here  is  wholefome,  and  the  climate,  only  making  allowance 
for  the  fituation,  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  ill  the  north  of 
England,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  much  in  other  refpedfs. 
The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and  the  champain  fruitful  in  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  roots,  and  pulfe.  The  ridge 
of  mountains  which  as  it  were  divides  the  ifland,  both  protects 
and  fertilizes  the  valli'es,  where  there  is  good  pafturage.  The 
better  fort  of  inhabitants  have  good  fizeable  horfes,  and  a  fmall 
kind,  which  is  fvVift  and  hardy  ;  nor  are  they  troubled  with 
any  noxious  animals.  The  coafls  abound  with  fea-fowl  ;  and 
the  puffins,  which  breed  in  rabbit-holes,  are  aimoff  a  lump  of 
fat,  and  effeemed  very  delicious;  It  is  faid  that  this  ifland 
abounds  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  though  unwrought, 
as  are  the  quarries  of  marble,  flate,  and  ftone. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  contains  feventeen  parifhes  and  four  towns 
on  the  fea  coafls.  Caftle-town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland, 
and  the  feat  of  its  government  ;  Peele,  which,  of  late  years, 
begins  to  flourifh  ;  Douglas,  which  has  the  bell:  market  and 
befl  trade  in  the  ifland,  as  well  as  the  richefland  moft  populous 
town,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  fine  mole, 
extending  into  the  fea  ;  Ramfey  has  likewife  a  confiderable 
commerce,  on  account  of  its  fpacious  bay,  in  which  fhips 
may  ride  fafe  from  all  winds  excepting  the  north-eaft.  The 
reader,  by  thTowing  his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how 
conveniently  this  ifland  is  fituated  for  being  the  florehrufe 
of  fmugglers,  which  it  was  till  within  thefe  few  years,  to 
Vol.  I.  II  h  the 
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the  inexpreflible  prejudice  of  his  majefty’s  revenue  ;  and  this 
neceffarily  leads  me  to  touch  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  ifland. 

During  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  on  the  feas 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  this  ifland  was  their  rendezvous, 
and  their  chief  iorce  was  here  collected,  from  whence  they 
annoyed  the  Hebrides,  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  The  kings 
of  Man  are  often  mentioned  in  hiftory  ;  and  though  we  have 
”no  regular  account  of  their  fuccdfion,  and  know  but  a  few  of 
their  names,  yet  they  undoubtedly  were  for  fome  ages  mailers 
of  thofe  feas.  About  the  year  1263,  Alexander1  II.  king  of 
Scotland,  a  fpirited  prince,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  laid 
claim  to  the  fuperioi  ity  of  Man,  and  obliged  Owen,  or  John* 
its  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  paramount.  It  feems  to 
have  continued,  either  tributary  or  in  property  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  I,  and  the  kings  of 
England,  from  that  time,  exercifed  the  fuperiori  y  over  the 
ifland ;  though  we  find  it  ftill  poflefled  by  the  pofterity  of  its 
Danilh  princes,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who  difpoftefied 
the  laft  queen  of  the  ifland,  and  bellowed  it  on  his  favourite, 
Montague,  earl  of  Salifbury.  His  family  being  forfeited, 
Henry  IV.  bellowed  Man,  and  the  patronage  of  the  bifhopric, 
firft  upon  the  Northumberland  family,  and  that  being  forfeited, 
■upon  Sir  John  Stanley-  whofe  pofterity,  the  earls  of  Derby, 
enjoyed  it,  till,  by  failure  of  heirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the 
duke  of  Athol,  who  married  the  filler  of  the  laft  lord  Derby. 
Reafons  of  ftate  rendered  it  neceftary  for  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  to  purchafe  the  cuftoms  and  the  ifland  from  the  Athol 
family,  and  the  bargain  was  completed  by  70,000  1.  being 
paid  to  the  duke  in  1765.  The  duke,  however,  retains  his 
territorial  property  in  the  ifland,  though  the  form  of  its  go¬ 
vernment  is  altered,  and  the  king  has  now  the  fame  rights, 
powers,  and  prerogatives,  as  the  dukes  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
inhabitants,  alfo,  retain  many  of  their  antient  conftitutions  and 
cuftoms. 

The  eftablilhed  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  king  has  now  the  nomination  of  the  bilhop, 
who  is  called  bilhop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ;  and  he  enjoys  all  the 
fpiritual  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  other  bilhops,  but  does 
not  fit  in  the  Britilh  houfe  of  peers,  his  fee  never  having'  been 
eredfed  into  an  Englifh  barony.  The  ecclefiaftical  government 
is  well  kept  up  in  this  ifland,  and  the  livings  are  comfortable. 
The  language,  which  is  called  the  Marks,  and  is  fpoken  by 
the  common  people,  is  radically  Erfe,  or  Iriili,  but  with  & 
mixture  of  other  languages.  The  New  Teftament  and  Com- 
mon  Prayer  Book  have  been  tranfiated  into  the  Manks  lan- 
guage.  The  natives,  who  are  faid  to  amount  to  above  20,000, 
are  inofteniive,  charitable,  and  hofpitable.  The  better  fort 

live 
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live  in  .  {tone  houfes,  and  the  poorer  in  thatched  ;  and  their 
ordinary  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  Their  produ£ts  for  expor¬ 
tation  confift  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  •,  which  they  exchange 
with  foreign  {hipping  for  commodities  they  may  have  occafion 
for  from  other  parts.  Before  the  fouth  promontory  of  Man, 
is  a  little  ifiand  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it  is  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about 
two  furlongs  broad. 

This  ifland  affords  fome  curioiities  which  may  amufe  an 
antiquary.  They  confift  chiefly  of  Runic  fepulchral  infcrip- 
Fions  and  monuments  of  antient  brafs  daggers,  and  other 
weapons  of  that  metal,  and  partly  of  pure  gold,  which  are 
fometimes  dug  upi  and  feem  to  indicate  the  fplendor  of  its 
antient  poffefibrs, 

-.11  ■  •  ■  ■—  ■ 

I  forbear  to  mention  in  this  place  the  Hies  of  ANGLESEY 
and  WIGfJT,  the  firft  being  annexed  to  Wales,  and  the 
other  to  Hampshire.  Alfo  the  SC1LLY  ISLES,  or  rather  a 
clufter  of  dangerous  rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about 
30  miles-  from,  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county 
they  are  reckoned  a  part. 

In  the  Engliih.  channel  are  four  iflands  fubjedl  to  England  ; 
thefe  are  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  and  Sark ;  which, 
though  they  lie  much  nearer  to  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than 
to  that  of  England,  are  within  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter. 
They  lie  in  a  clufter  in  Mount  St  Michael’s  bay,  between 
Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape  Frebelle  in  Brittany. 
The  computed  diftance  between  Jerfey  and  Sark  is  four 
leagues ;  between  that  and  Guernfey,  feven  leagues ;  and 
between  the  fame  and  Alderney,  nine  leagues. 

JERSEY  was  known  to  the  Romans  ;  and  lies  farthefl 
within  the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north  lat. 
and  in  the  fecond  degree  twenty-fix  minutes  weft  longitude, 
eighteen  miles  weft  of  Normandy.  7die  north  fide  is  inac- 
ceilible  through  lofty  cliffs,  the  fouth  is  almoft  level  with  the 
Water  the  higher  land  in  its  midland  part  is  well  planted, 
and  abounds  with  orchards,  from  which  is  made  an  Incredible 
quantity  of  excellent  cyder.  The  valiies  are  fruitful  and  well 
cultivated,  and  contain  plenty  of  cattle  and  fheep.  The 
inhabitants  neglect  tillage  too  much,  being  intent  upon  the 
culture  of  cyder,  the  improvement  of  commerce,  and  *partL 
cularly  the  manufacture  of  {lockings.  The  honey  in  Jerfey  is 
remarkably  fine  ;  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  flfh  and 
wild-fowd  almoft  of  every  kind,  fome  of  both-being  peculiar 
to  the  ifland,  and  very  delicious. 

The  illand  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length,  but  the  air 
is  fo  falubiious,  that  in  Camden’s  time,  it  was  Laid  there  was 

J  here 
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here  no  bufinefs  for  a  phyfician.  The  inhabitants  in  numbei4 
are  about  20,000,  and  are  divided  into  twelve  parifhes.  The 
capital  town  is  St.  Helier,  which  contains  above  400  houfes, 
and  makes  a  handfome  appearance.  The  property  of  this 
ifland  belonged  formerly  to  the  Carterets,  a  Norman  family, 
who  have  been  always  attached  to  the  royal  imereft,  and  gave 
protection  to  Charles  II.  both  when  king  and  prince  of  Wales, 
at  a  time  when  no  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  durft  recog¬ 
nize  him.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  French,  with 
which  mod  of  them  intermingle  Englifh  words.  Knit  ftock- 
ings  and  caps  form  their  ffaple  commodity,  but  they  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  fifh  with  Newfoundland,  and  difpofe 
of  their  cargoes  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  governor  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown  of  England,  but  the  civil  adminiftration. 
rells  with  a  bailiff,  afliffed  by  twelve  jurats.  As  this  ifland  is. 
the  principal  remain  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  depending 
on  the  kings  of  England-,  it  preferves  the  old  feudal  forms,? 
and  particularly  the  affembly  of  ffates,  which  is  as  it  were  a 
miniature  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  as  fettled  in.  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 

GUERNSEY  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weft 
to  north- caff,  and  twelve  and  a  half,  where  broadeft,  eaft  and 
well  ;  but  has  only  ten  parifhes,  to  which  there  are  but  eight 
minifters,  four  of  the  parifhes  being  united,  and  Alderney 
and  Sark,  which  are  appendages  of  Guernfey,  having  one 
a-piece.  Though  this  is  a  much  finer  ifland  than  that  of 
Jerfey,  yet  it  is  far  lefs  valuable,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  nor  is  it  fo  populous.  It  abounds  in  cyder  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  fpcak  French  :  but  want  of  firing  is  the  greateft 
jnconveniency  that  both  iffands  labour  under.  The  only  har¬ 
bour  here  is  at  St.  Peter  le  Port,  which  is  guarded  by  two 
forts,  one  called  the  Old-Caftle,  the  other  Caffle-Cornet. 
Guernfey  is  Iikewife  part  of  the  antient  Norman  patrimony. 

ALDERNEY  is  about  ei 
much  the  neareft  of  ail  thefe  i 
it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney, 
which  is  a  dangerous  paffage  in  ftormy  weather,  when  the  two 
currents  meet,  ctherwife  it  is  fafe,  and  has  depth  of  water  for 
the  large#  fhips.  This  ifland  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  is  remark¬ 
able  for  a  fine  breed  of  cows. 


ght  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by 
lianas  to  Normandy,  from  which 


SARK  is  a  fmall  ifland  depending  upon  Guernfey;  the  in- 
,  habitants  are  long-lived,  and  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  laft  mentioned 
iflands  are  thought  to  be  about  20,000.  The  religion  of  all 
the  four  i  fiat  ids  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  though 
formerly  the  inhabitants  were  Calvinifts. 
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